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3 Inqiiiry rela ike to Athenian St&art and Revet / 4 {Aug. f, 


Sant or the 

caitable to' 


To lhe Editor of the Monthly Mvgaziue. 

T) EIKG about to publish an nddi- 
jEr volume to the “ Antiquities 

of Athens/* from documents left by 
Messrs* Stuart and ltoei fa^l am di.- 
airout qfprejijii^^jAieriiccmiitt bf J lie 
‘ s e * ltlern'?ii, iv ho, 

‘ rodustry and perseve^ 
Sppplished a work highly crcc 
tnemselves as artists, ami honourable to 
the nation to which they belonged. I 
therefore take this public means, through 
the channel of your widely circulating 
Miscellany, to solicit authentic parti- 
culars and anecdotes relative to cither 
Of (hern. Of St uarrHNvi*.h to know any 
particulars of his early life, as the time 
and place of his birth, with the circum- 
stances of his parents and famdy; Irow 
he catne to be jii artist, to travel abroad, 
to be a scholar, &c. Also the names of 
the gerftlemen who were his triends and 
patrons, and by what means they en- 
couraged the publication of the Anti- 
quities of Athens; a list of the buildings 
to which he acted as architect, will l.e 
very acceptable; if -my gentleman has 
any letters written by Stuart, while at 
Athens, containing curious information, 
the loan of themyvill be very acceptable. 
I am aware of two papers in the Gen- 
• tlemnn’s Magazine, 1788, respecting; 
Stuart ; the latter one has the greatest 
claim to attention; and I shall be very 
glad to know the author, if living; this 
paper is signed, A. II. 

r*am in possession of aurhentic do- 
cuments, respecting the early life of 
Kevjitt: bat am desirous to know who he 
Studrinf under as a painter, previous to 
"his going ty Home, which was in the 
year 17d2 ; also the names of those 
gentlemen, who were his friends and 
patrons, after his return from Athfcns; 
and a list of &he buildings erected under 
his care, as an architect. Kevett was a 
frequent contributor to the Gentltnmn’s 
Magazine ; a complete .reference to the 
’ papers written by him, will be very ac- 
ceptable. In short, Sir, as time has 
triumphed over ,s o many of the contem- 
poraries of these celebrated travellers 
and artists, my desire is to be enabled to 
give to the public such a permanent 
sketch of their lives and scientific la- 
bours, as may do justice to their merits, 

5 and lie &n excitement to others to follow 
„ such up hie examples. It is hoped that 
'none but well authenticated injpitpa- 
tiuii will be sent, and accompanied by 
*Jie nauM aud residence of the commu- 


nicator. _ I* have only to add, that ttlf 
original documents shaft 'be duly tajken 
care of, according to the desire of tin* 
person who may favour me with them, 
and all authentic information will be 
tlumUidiy'reroivcd, by Your's, Sic- 
Archil vet lira i Library, J. Tailor. 

High Not burn , Ijoudon, 

To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine, 

B/li, „ vi 

S O long sfljgp as in September and De- 
cember, 1807, I t Ambled you with 
two of nti intended series of papers, on 
the subject of the Treatment df Impedi- 
ments of Speech ; and on the Impropriety 
of mingling Cases of that Description,wilh 
those of Deafness, and other calamitous 
Di frets j which require, in many particu- , 
lars, a treatment so opposite and ini- 
mical, that the most absolute separation < 
of them appears to he of the highest iin- 
poitance to tliarcla&sof pupils who have 
Impediments only. 

By some accident or other, the latter 
of those communications did not find its 
way into your valuable Miscellany, till 
the month of April, 1808 ; and, in the 
mean time, the notes I had hastily made, 
for the further prosecution of my design, 
had not only been thrown aside, but pro- 
fessional engagements had so thronged 
upon me, that I had no opportunity of 
resuming my pen. In the hurry of prac- 
tical exertion, the chain of ideas became 
broken; and although I have frequently 
felt the wish of reuniting the severed 
links, the leisure and disposition for such 
an effort have never happened to meet 
together, till the present moment ; when 
looking over some papers, that had been 
thrown at different times into a dtawer, I 
chanced to meet with the fragment, wjjtli 
which, however abrupt it may appear, 1 
shall here resume the subject. 

It is for this- raison. Sir, thatl condemn 
the indiscrimfc Ac mixture of cases of im- 
pediment, and of deafness »r imbecility. 
It i* for this reason, although I ain per- 
fectly convinced, that 1 could teach tho 
deaf to speak, with much less labour than 
is sometimes necessary to correct the *. 
vicious habits of vocal utterance, the ab- 
solutely deaf are never admitted into my 
seminary. 

For the same reason, although I have 
devoted a consideinble portion of my at- 
tention to cases of amentia, that i.-> to say, 
to those cases, in which, from the neg- 
lects or accidents of early education, the 
senses have hot properly been developed, 
or the connective faculty of the mind 1ms 

not 
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* REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

Art. I. V indicia Christiana : a comparative Estimate of the Genius 
and Temper of the Greek , the Roman , the Hindu , the Mahometan , 
and the CJiristian Religions. By the Rev. Jerome Alley, LL. B. 
M. R. I. A. Rector of the Parishes of Beaulieu and Drumcarr , in 
the Diocese of Armagh, tyc. tyc. Pp. G82. Cadcll. London: k8£6. 

It was admirably observed by Paley, that God either willed the 
happiness or the misery of mankind, or that he was indifferent about 
it. From a careful examination of the provisions of Nature and the 
operations of Providence, he proves that the Divine Author of their 
existence willed their happiness ; and that whatever we may discover 
of a contrary tendency, is the result of some interruption of the ori- 
ginal design, not a part of it. 

It follows, then, as a necessary consequence, that whatever is of 
God will manifest a benevolent intention towards the human race ; and 
that tlqit system of religion, which most powerfully inculcates doctrines 
and practices favourable as well to the temporal comforts of all ranks 
and orders of men, as to their eternal happiness, will have the strong- 
est claim to a divine origin. If, too, it should appear that this system 
displays a profound knowledge of human nature, its weaknesses and its 
wants, and manifests principles, simple, yet abundantly sufficient for 
the cure or removal of the evils to which it is liable ; if, moreover, it 
should be proved by experience, that these principles have in opera- 
tion fully effected all that could have been justly expected from them, — 
and that, in every age and climate, and under every circumstance and 
condition of men ; we have a most satisfactory proof that this system 
is from God. 

Applying these principles to the religion of Christ, we have, in the 
work before us, ample proof of its divine origin. Such indeed are the 
obvious excellencies of the Christian faith, that a much less elaborate 
comparison than Mr. Alley has afforded, would satisfy a candid en- 
quirer of its superiority over every other system. But it is neither 
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Alley's Vindicice Christia.ice, 

uninteresting nor uninstructive to view the systems 7 of paganism and 
idolatry in their native deformity, that we may more adequately appre- 
ciate t be manifold blessings which attend our inheritance. 

yfe will observe in the outset, that our author has, upon the whole, 
executed his task with great ability and success. He has acted upon 
the equitable rule of admitting those principles only as belonging to 
any system which have been taught by its founder, or adopted by the 
acknowledged expounder of his tenets. — These form the text of his 
enquiries; and if he had exhibited their influence by a frequent recur- 
rence to effects produced in the lives and conduct of the Disciples, he 
would have made the comparison more striking, and the conclusion to 
be drawn from them more weighty. Such references would not have 
added much to the bulk of his volume, and they would have rendered 
it more acceptable and profitable to younger students. We do not 
mean to speak of the work as other than very interesting in its present 
state ; but with such illustrations, its interest would have been very 
greatly increased. 

Mr. Alley takes, as the heads of his enquiry, the doctrines inculcated 
by the different systems relative to the Being and Attributes of God, 
Providence, the consolation afforded to and the spirit of devotion 
excited in the mind of the believer, the religious rites instituted by 
each, the motives and morals which they cherish, the instruction which 
they provide for the poor, their influence on the female portion of so- 
ciety, the future state, the expiation or atonement for sin, the personal 
conduct of the founders of these systems, and, excepting our Saviour, 
their deficiencies as teachers or instructors. 

A comparison of truth with falsehood, thus pursued through its 
various parts, cannot fail to detect the one and establish the other ; — 
the glorious light of the former continually breaks in upon us ; not to 
dazzle or overwhelm us, but to lead, to instruct, and to comfort us ; to 
manifest the extravagancies and horrors of the latter, and to make us 
feel how gross and dreadful that darkness is, in which mankind are 
naturally involved, and from which revelation only can deliver us. 
It compels superstitions to speak for theniclves, to manifest their cor- 
rupt origin, their devilish practices and destructive tendencies. It 
displays the wisdom, the benevolence, the grace of the Author of 
Christianity, who brought life and immortality to light, through a gos- 
pel, which by its efficacious doctrines, holy precepts, and instructive 
examples, delivers from death all those who receive it, and leads them 
to everlasting life ; emancipates them from the slavery of sin, that they 
may walk iit the liberty of the children of that God whose service is 
perfect freedom ; rescues them from the fearful looking for of eternal 
punishment, by placing before them a hope full of immortality. 
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But whilst we highly approve of Mr. Alley’s work, as far as he has 
carried it, we must regret two omissions —the effects produced by our 
holy religion in mitigating the horrors of war,— and that most important 
part of our Lord’s ministry, in which he appeared as the fulfiller of 
the law.* 

The mild influence of the religion of Jesus is no where more evi- 
* dently displayed, than ip the effects it has produced on those events 
connected with military operations. The reader, who will minutely 
compare the practices of the most humane of heathen with those of 
Christian conquerors, cannot fail of being deeply impressed with the 
result. In the dark ages, when superstition occupied the place of true 
religion, cruelty, and every species of lawless violence, fraud and 
oppression, which can be practised by those possessed of warlike supe- 
riority, were unsparingly exercised ; but subsequent to the Reforma- 
tion, as Christian principles have been diffused, their efficacy has been 
felt ; and in the same proportion as they have been received, modera- 
tion, clemency, and justice, have prevailed amongst those avowedly 
foes. The conduct of the victorious Turks towards the unfortunate 
inhabitants of Scio, and that of Britons towards the more fortunate 
ones of France, testify the truth of tin’s assertion ; — the former is a 
display of martial vengeance cherished by a diabolical creed, — the 
latter an exercise of military power disciplined by Christian prin- 
ciples. 

The other omission is the more remarkable, because it is that par- 
ticular excellence in which the Christian system so transcendantly sur- 
passes all others, and without which it w r ould have been so defective 
and incomplete. The utmost stretch of every false religion has been 
to offer a sacrifice for sin, to substitute an innocent victim in the place 
of the guilty worshipper, and to represent the Almighty as accepting 
the imperfect obedience of the penitent, in the stead of the perfect one 
required. The offering most probably was a remnant of the Divine 
institution. As darkness and corruption extended themselves over 
the earth, the instruction connected with the rite became perverted or 
misapplied ; but the institution itself was too solemn and too important 
in the hands of those to whose administration it was entrusted to be 
neglected. It was reserved for the Christian revelation to teach 
the fulfilment of the law by a surety, and that the obedience of that 
surety would be accepted by God as the justification or meritorious 
righteousness of the believer. 

It is clear that the reward of obedience is originally as gratuitous as 
any other gift of the Almighty ; but when Adam received the covenant 
from his Creator, a penalty was annexed to his transgression, and his 
obedience was rewarded by a promise of happiness. His fulfilment of 
these conditions became his righteousnesses the breach of them became 
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his condemnation. God his Creator had a full and entire right to all the 
services of his creature, but by this covenant he waved this demand, 
and promised a reward for the obedience which he might have exacted 
as a debt. 

In consequence of this benevolent charter, Adam’s obedience, had 
he maintained it, would have become his, meritorious righteousness 
before God, and he might have claimed his reward. 

After the Fall, the Son of God became the Mediator of a new cove- 
nant, which was to restore to mankind the blessing forfeited by the 
transgression of their first parents. To effect this, two things were 
necessary ; a victim to whom their sins might be transferred, and who, 
bearing their iniquities, might suffer in their stead ; and a surety who 
might fulfil the law in their place, and provide a perfect and meri- 
torious righteousness to be transferred by faith to them that believe : — 
wif^out such a double transfer, man could not be said to be restored 
to his former relation ; he would have been placed in a new one. 

This was accomplished by the same Mediator, when lie took upon 
himself the form of a servant, to die for our sins, and to live for our 
justification. By the former, he atoned for our guilt ; by the latter, he 
obtained for us the glories of eternity. His obedience was meritorious 
before his passion; but till that was accomplished, no subjects were pre- 
pared to receive it. The same union of the divine and human natures, 
which gave unlimited value to the atonement, gave it also to the fulfil- 
ment, and provided both a sacrifice and a righteousness sufficient for 
all who believe in Jesus. 

In accordance with this, both his death and resurrection were his 
own acts. He fulfilled the law, therefore death had no dominion over 
him : — He laid down his life an offering for sin, and lie took it up 
again, because, having fulfilled the law, he could not be holden in cap- 
tivity by death, to which he bad voluntarily submitted himself ; hence 
the reward promised to the perfect obedience of Adam, whilst lie was 
competent to fulfil it, is now conveyed to us, (who are incompetent,) 
through the righteousness of Jesus Chjst, whose stipulated engage- 
ment as our surety, required him to live as well as die for us. 

The faith that gives the penitent an interest in this atonement, must 
ever have a purifying influence on the conduct. We cannot conceive 
of repentance without a departure from those works of which we re- 
pent, or without love to that Parson by whom we are delivered from 
the consequences of those deeds which excite our penitence. To de- 
part from these works, we must turn to those that are opposite ; that 
is, from rebellion to obedience. 

True faith worketh by love, the only principle that can ensure a 
ready obedience to the will qf another ; hence the lives of those who 
are really Christians are spent in conformity to that of their Divine 
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Master, who came to form, unto himself a peculiar , people r zedous of 
good works, and who will obey him, as those in former ages have done, 
even to martyrdom, rather than neglect that, holiness without Which 
no man can see the Lord.. 

Had this been the doctrin9 of a sect or party, Mr. Alley woult( have 
done well to have passed it over m silence ; but.it is equally with the 
atonement an essential of f Christianity, and is set fqrth as such by that 
Church of which he is a minister.— Take either of these away, and the 
foundation is destroyed. 

We fihd it very difficult to present the reader with such extracts as 
may give him a clear and correct idea of the author’s method of malt- 
ing this estimate. 

If our limits allowed, we could hardly select passages which would 
be more gratifying to our readers than those chapters relating to do- 
mestic and female manners. As, however, we cannot take the whole, 
wc will extract portions of each. The first presents a correct picture 
how they fared in Grecian and Roman society. 

“ The happiness of domestic life was, in fact, considered, in Greece, as of 
little moment. The state was every thing ; the wife, but as she gave robust 
citizens to the state, was nothing, in Sparta she might seek, without shame or 
dishonour, to remedy an unfruitful union, by a temporary departure from her 
husband ; and her husband might not only transfer her, for the same reason, 
and against her inclination, as freely as he might lend a tripod or a vase, but 
invite into his house the auxiliary husband whom he was to impose on the obe- 
dient acceptance of his wife. If she bore a sickly child, her maternal feelings 
were to be outraged ; and the infant, because likely to become a burthen to the 
public, was to be cast into a cavern to perish. If her child proved to be healthy 
and robust, it was considered as the property of the state, and unfeelingly re- 
moved from the superintendance of her fondness and her care. In her earlier 
days she had been regarded only as an instrument of political advantage. She 
was required to mingle in the public exercises of wrestling, of the quoit, and of 
the race, for the purpose of increasing her stature and her strength ; and in order 
to extinguish the weakness of jealousy by which society is so much disturbed, 
and to provoke young men to marriage, that they might become more serviceable 
tt> the commonwealth, she was taught t6' exhibit herself without reserve in the 
naked dance, and, at all times, to robe her person in a manner that might best 
disclose the beauty and symmetry of her limbs. After her marriage she was to 
be no less instrumental to public purposes. Her value was to be estimated by 
the addition which she made to tlie sound and robust population of the state ; 
and, on this principle, the right of her husband to her exclusive fidelity, was to 
be measured only by the political rule of public benelit. 

“At Athens and at Home many of these degrading institutions were adopted 
or extolled. It has been already observed that the profound and accomplished 
Plato approved of the community of women, of the naked dance, and of the ex- 
posure of children ; and Pericles, devoted to the charms of Aspasia, is said not 
•only to have repudiated his wife, but to have transferred her to another. The 
Roman rivalled the Greek in these flagrant violations of decorum and of justice. 
The grave and formal moralist, the dignified senator, the distinguished states- 
man, they who were the judges, and they who were the makers, of the laws, 
admitted and practised the Spartan doctrine, by which the husband was authorized 
to dispose of tne person of the wife. The unfortunate matron was sometimes to 
be consigned, without divorce, to the temporary possession of her husband's 
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friend, and to be again received by her wedded master, only to be again exposed 
to the same indignity. With similar barbarity her child was to be exposed, 
whenever the prudence or parsimony of the father should incline him to prevent 
the increase of his family, and, what was yet more execrable, she might be 
commanded and compelled by her legal tyrant, to become herself the murderer, 
on its birth, of her'unoffending infant.” 1\ 364 — 366. * 

Our author thinks the situation of the Hindu female yet worse. 

“ As we advance from the West to the East, we shall discover, in the con- t 
dition of the female sex, still more legible marks of Hie vile misrule of folly and 
of despotism. The tyranny of institution appears to extend from the throne 
to the household. He, who is himself a slave, becomes an oppressor in his 
turn. lie rules in his dwelling as the Uujah or the Satrap rules ill his pro- 
vince ; and the law of marriage, which is every where the humiliation of the 
woman and the wife, seems to have been dictated but by his pride, his selfish- 
ness, his injustice, and his tyranny. 

tl Polygamy, the despot of domestic life, prevails over the whole Eastern world. 
With equal contempt of nature, of justice, of public and private welfare, one 
portion of the human species is invariably degraded into a subservient instru- * 
ment of the passions of the other. Female beauty is trained but to enhance 
tKe*pleasures of a despotic master, and to be secluded by his selfishness and 
his suspicion from the intercourse of society. This dominant spirit exists not 
merely among the higher classes of society, but extends to the dwellings of 
private life, and affords litlle opportunity, to those whom it oppresses, for the 
exercise either of love or of virtue. From the subjugation which it perpetu- 
ates there is no escape. Hope and liberty are equally lost. The darkness is 
always the same; and the unhappy victims have nothing to do but to submit, 
in the very tameness of despondency, to the will of their jealous and tyrannical 
masters. 

“ The religion of the Hindu afforded an early sanction to this unhappy humili- 
ation of the female sex. Framed in the very spirit of partiality and injustice, 
it has exercised a corresponding influence over the whole order of society. 
The seraglio derives authority from its enactments ; and it legitimates the 
despotism which has left nothing to the feebleness of woman but slavery and 
submission. 

« Under this religion we look for no bond of union in the married state, but 
such as may exist between the master and the slave. The number of wives 
does not appear to have been limited by a single precept or command. The 
cells of the harem are to be augmented, and inmates supplied, according to the 
fancy, the caprice, or the means of the husband. lie who was taught to con- 
sider himself as of a superior nature, was to rule over a number of beings whom 
he regarded as of a subordinate class; the inferior many were to depend for 
happiness on the will of the superior one ; and the connexion which was thus 
formed, — a connexion always of doubtful lc re and certain tyranny, — was cal- 
culated rather to ensure on one side the obedience of fear, and to confirm on 
the other the authority of command, than to promote the felicity of domestic 
union, by exciting a mutuality of affection and of esteem. 

“ The Hindu wife can scarcely be said to be the companion of her husband, 
the solace of his cares, or the object *of his regard. She is not expected to 
please by qualities of mind, but by servility of obedience. She has nothing to 
do but to give children to her master, and to conform to his will; and she 
might be estranged from the essential duties of the wife and mother, if she“ 
were permitted to direct her attention to intellectual accomplishments. In 
early life, accordingly, she is carefully immured in the dwelling of her parents ; 
and, when married, 9he is, with simitar caution, secluded in the apartments of 
the harem. After having passed eight or ten years beneath the rigid inspec- 
tion of parental vigilance, she is, for the rest of her days, to submit to the 
suspicious superintendance of Conjugal jealousy. No means of improvement 
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are afforded to her youth. Iu general she can neither read nor write. To 
her, the acquirements which enhance the charm of beauty and of virtue, are of 
little value. It is enough if she possess the habits of docility, and learn to 
obey. 

“She is not doomed by marriage merely to a rigorous ‘seclusion from the 
world : Ihe is charged, as was the Lady of ancient Greece, wjth the cares and 
anxieties o£ household management. Labours, little adapted to the delicacy of 
her sex, are to be patiently endured. Every neglect of her domestic offices is 
a high and a penal offence against the legitimate but despotic authority of her 
nusband; and so earnest is $e law to enforce the industry. of the Hindu wife, 
that she is expressly required not merely to occupy the hours of the day in her 
family arrangements, but ‘ to rise wllile it is yet night’ in order to resume the 
drudgery qjhich the servitude of marriage may prescribe. 

“The injustice which thus depresses the sex, extends to the actions and the 
will of the widow. The despotism of the departed husband claims, even from 
the grave, the devotion of the wives whom he has left behind him. One of 
them, at least, is required, as we have seen, to ascend the pile on which his 
body is to be consumed, in order that he may not be deprived of the future 
# attendance of tlfe slave, from whom he has been accustomed to receive a pre- 
scribed and heartless obedience ; and female life is daily to be sacrificed in 
compliance with an institution utterly opposed to every principle of utility,^! 
humanity, and of justice, and utteily adverse to the order, the welfare, arid the 
happiness of society.” P. 382 — 386 . 

Mahometanism presents a picture very similaf. 

“ It does not appear that the disciples of Mahomet have learned to be more 
just to the rights of the female sex, than the worshippers of Vishnu or of Brama. 
The Mahometan girl, after having been subjected to restraint from her birth, 
is married young, and without any reference to affection or choice. The hus- 
band is selected by her parents only to become her master. From the obscure 
privacy of the parental home, she is conducted to the bridal chamber, hence- 
forth to endure the uncontrolled authority of conjugal power. No stranger is 
to be admitted into her presence. Even a brother is separated from her by a 
boundary which may rarely, if ever, be passed ; and the charities of kindred 
are to merge for ever in the exclusive duty required by the unequal tyranuy of 
the laws. 

“ This duty converts the wife into a slave. Whatever be the negligence or 
contumacy with which she is treated, she may not remonstrate. She may be 
accused, and questioned, and punished ; but the voice of accusation from her 
lips would be a frightful omen in a seraglio. When her husband appears, she 
must clothe her face in smiles, and bend to his pleasure and caprice, or abide 
the punishment due to contumacy and disrespect. She may. be degraded, 
chastised, divorced, put to death, in his wrath. No inquiry is made concern- 
ing her fate. No appeal to justice may bring to light the secrets of the 
harem.” Pp. 393 , 394 . , 

“ Every caution of the law is exercised to satisfy the jealousy and suspicion 
of one sex by ifstricting the liberty of the other. Women are not merely re- 
quired to be staid in their deportment ; * to restrain their eyes, to veil their 
necks, to discover neither their hands, nor their face, nor the ornaments of 
their persons,’ and \o avoid all intercourse, however momentary,* beyond the ' 
circuit of their prison. They must attend to the duties of their household, and 
economise the property of their husbands with rigorous exactness. If they 
ptoye perverse or negligent, they may be haughtily rebuked, confined to their 
apartments, and mortified by stripes. For crimes of a deeper die, they are to 
experience a more adequate punishment. No palliation of their errors is to be 
found in the neglect and tyranny to which they are exposed ; and by the very 
authority which permits the husband to satisfy the utmost vagrancy of desire, 
a lingering death is awarded to the incontinence of the wife, and she is * to be 
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imprisoned in a separate chamber until death release her’ from her sorrows and 
her shame.” Pp. 39 J, 39G. 

Let us now turn from these sickening details, to inquire what are 
the corresponding provisions in the Christian code. 

“ But Christ looked from the conduct to the heart ; and in the heart he 
sought to lay the foundation of obedience. It is not enough that mim conform 
externally to the law. Crime may exist without deed. The professors of the 
gospel are, therefore, admonished, not merely to observe the letter, but the c 
spirit, of the precept; that is, to watch over their ^passions and their thoughts, 
and to preserve from contamination th$ purity of the mifid. The secret 
emotion, the incipient desire, the inward movement, the glance of the eye, may 
merit the punishment due to the adulterer. If the guilt be conceived within, 
the law is violated ; and the authority, which proclaimed the law, has also 
proclaimed, that € Whoso looketh upon a woman to lust after her, hath already 
committed adultery with her in his heart.’ 

“ And the obedience which is here required is not to consist in a cold and 
formal obser\ance. The union of marriage is of a sacred character, not to be 
cemented by worldly and mercenary considerations, but by those consecrated • 
affections which preserve the fidelity and unity of attachment as well in poverty 
atSTin wealth ; and which is capable of enduring without diminution, or rather 
is brightened while it endures, the rudest and the most painful trials. The 
husband and wife, we are told, should be prepared to sacrifice for each other, if 
necessary, every affectioifwhich they had hitherto been accustomed to consider as 
most dear and binding. No other relationship of life is4o be suffered to inter- 
fere between them. They are to leave father, and mother, and sister, and 
brother, rather than suffer the sacredness of their common engagement to be 
impaired. They are to become one ; to be united in the sameness of interest 
and of heart; and * whether in sickness or in health, in joy or in sorrow/ they 
are to administer to each other with mutual fidelity 1 so long as they both shall 
live/ ” Pp. 401, 402. 

" The sanctions of this happy and sacred union, as recorded in the New 
Testament, are of a temporal and eternal character. In every page we discover, 
on this subject, some affectionate admonition, or some alarming menace ; and 
counsel and prohibition, and precept and command, are employed, with equal 
earnestness, to guard and preserve the sanctity of marriage. The guilty hus- 
band, and the unfaithful wife, are charged not to deceive themselves with the 
hope of impunity. * Tribulation and sorrow/ such is the annunciation, * shall 
assuredly be the lot of the adulterer.’ Adultery itself is classed with the most 
degrading and pernicious crimes. It is placed, by Evangelist and Apostle, in 
the foul catalogue of idolatry, extortion, blasphemy, robbery, and murder ; apd, 
if they who are guilty of those sins, and shall die in them, ‘ may in no wise 
enter into the kingdom of heaven/ the same exclusion is reserved for the 
punishment of the crime which violates the sacred union of man and wife. 

“ The institution of marriage, which has oeen thus defined and thus sanc- 
tioned, is intimately connected with private and public welfare. It stands 
opposed to polygamy, which is at variance with the constitution of our nature, 
and to that facility of divorce, which has been always a source of mischief and 
of crime. It represses that liceutious commerce which degiades the character 
of both sexes, incapacitates the mind for all moral and intellectual pleasures, 
wears away that quick and ready perception of guilt which constitutes an 
essential quality in every virtuous mind, and generally produces that profligaoy 
of principle which manifests itself in a contempt for all the obligations of piety 
and of virtue. It tends to preserve the peace and union of married life by 
securing or strengthening the bonds of domestic harmony, and enforcing the 
mutuality of domestic interests and affections. It raises the female sex from 
aatateof dependence and humiliation, to their proper condition in life; affords 
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them security in marriage from the insult and shame of unmerited repudiation; 
supplies, on many occasions, the decline of personal attachment in their hus- 
bands, by a sense of religious obligation ; and gives them an authority in their 
household which better enables them to fulfil the high duties required of them 
as matrons and as wives. It provides with equal justice for the security and 
comfort of the weaker part, and for the legitimate authority of the stronger ; 
and, admitting the sex to a participation of the advantages and blessings of 
social intercourse, and teaching them to respect themselves, while it demands 
for them the respect of the world, women have become, under its protection, 
1 incomparably more impro^d in their understanding, more refined in their sen- 
timents, more eultivated in their manners, and more certain of a just consider- 
ation in public aud private life, *than they ever could pretend to be under 
any otheg svstem of marriage established by law or religion in the world.” 
Pp. 404, 405. 

“ By iharriage, then, according to the law of Christ, the best interests of 
each of tlife parties concerned are protected and preserved. If women be raised 
to a higher rank in the estimation of society than they had before enjoyed, they 
are not the less bound to consult the welfare and happiness of their husbands. 
If men be deprived of the dominion which they lraa been accustomed to exer- 
cise, they have acquired a new right to the undeviating love and fidelity of their 
wives. The condition of both is eminently improved. Both are unitetMar 
their mutual happiness by a law of mutual justice. Both are to dwell together, 
under the common bond of wise and salutary obligation, for their common 
felicity. Is there restriction? It is that only whichlinuts caprice and crime. 
Is there liberty ? It is that only which is regulated by equal and impartial 
duty. The union of the household is consecrated by the spirit of liberal and 
generous association. Instead of the obsequiousness of the slave, there is love. 
Instead of the depression of one party, and the domination of the other, there 
are concordant obligations, and peaceful and hallowed unanimity. Under the 
shelter of this domestic economy, new or better relationships spring up. The 
duties due to father and mother, or by them, are more clearly ascertained. 
Children, instead of being weighed in the balance of public utility, and ex- 
posed or neglected by the cruelty of their natural protectors, are consigned to 
the guardianship of parental probity and affection ; and the name of family is 
that only of a kindred association, held together by the unperverted charities of 
the heart, and regulated by the rule of reciprocal obligation. If these effects 
be not always experienced in married life, let not the law be blamed, but the 
folly or the guilt which resists the law. Often, however, such consequences 
are visible in the domestic scene. A harmony, a tenderness, a community of 
heart and of spirit, are there to be found, which never could exist beneath the 
despotism of Oriental authority, in the unequal society of an Attic dwelling, or 
under the impure and offensive laws of Spartan policy.” Pp. 406, 407. 

We must congratulate the public upon this accession to our stock of 
theological literature, and we cannot doubt but that it will become ex- 
tensively and permanently useful. Mr. Alley appears to have spared 
no labour in reading, comparing, and duly considering the writings and 
opinions of those authors from whose works he was likely to obtain 
the most authentic information on the subjects of his research. To 
great patience of investigation, he has united sound judgment, with a 
comprehensive view of the present effects and future consequences of 
those doctrines upon which he has treated. 
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Art. II. An Introduction to the Critical Study and Knowledge of the 
Holy Scriptures . By Thomas Hartwell Horne, M. A. Illus- 
trated with Maps and Fac-Similes of Biblical Manuscripts. Fourth 
and Fifth Editions. 4 vols. 8vo. Cad ell, 1823, 1825. 

A Popular Introduction to the Study of the Holy Scriptures ; for the Use 
of English Readers. By W. Carpenter. Illustrated frith Maps 
and Plates. 8vo. Wightman and Cramp, 1826. 

« 

As Christian Remembrancers, we cannot but rejoice ‘in the appear- 
ance of every treatise which has for its object the promotion of sacred 
literature. Mr. Carpenter’s volume therefore has a claim to our early 
consideration. Of Mr. Horne’s Introduction, an account was given 
in a former volume of our journal : nor should wc have again ad- 
verted to it, but for the very great resemblance which Mr. Carpenter’s 
book bears to it in the disposition of the Title-page, the form and type 
of the other pages, the identity of the head-lines of many of those 
pages, the order and mode of exhibiting the table of contents, as well 
as the verbal coincidence of very many passages ; — all which, together 
with several other minute circumstances that arrested our attention in 
going through his volume, led us to conclude that, notwithstanding 
Mr. C. offers his work as an original production, he has been very 
largely indebted to Mr. Horne’s labours, particularly to his third and 
fourth volumes, copying his quotations from, and references to, English 
authors, without hinting in the slightest degree at the source whence 
he has derived his materials. As this is a grave charge, we shall now 
submit to our readers the grounds upon which we have formed this 
conclusion : and we shall arrange our observations, first, under the 
head of Order ; and, secondly, under Passages taken verbatim ( or with 
colourable alteration ) from Mr. Horne, without any acknowledgment. 

I. Instances in which the Order of Mr. Horne has been taken by 
Mr. Carpenter. — Passing over the first part of Mr, C.’s volume, which 
contains directions for the reading of the Bible, wc come to his second 
part, which coincides with Mr. Horne’s fourth volume, and treats on 
the Books of Scripture. And here 1 fc find the order of an entire 
division of Mr. Horne’s volume (containing upwards of sixty of his 
closely printed pages)— we mean the chronological arrangement of the 
prophetic books — taken without the slightest reference to Mr. Horne . 
This arrangement we believe to be peculiarly Mr. Horne's. No 
English writer ever before disposed the prophetic books in that order, 
which is the result of much laborious and learned research among the 
works of foreign continental critics, which are in the hands of few 
persons. 

Mr. Horne opens his chapters on the prophets with 11 General 
Observations on the Prophets and their writings.” Mr. Carpenter's 
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section on this subject is entitled “ General Observations on the inter- 
pretation of the Prophetic Writings.” Mr. Horne next exhibits “ the 
Prophets mho flourished before the Babylonia's Captivity and giyes 
the books of the Prophets Jpnah, Amos, Hosea, Isaiah, Joel, Micah, 
Nahum, qnd Zephaniah. Mr. Carpenter copies his division with a 
trifling alteration, and has “Prophets who flourished ” prior to the 
wBabylomsH Captivity , and then come the books just mentioned, pre- 
cisely in Mr.. Horne’s order ; excepting that, instead of saying “The 
Book of the Prophet Jonah,” &c. — Mr. C. says, “The Book of 
Jonah,” &c. ; an alteration evidently merely colourable. 

Mr. Horne next gives “ The Prophets who flourished near to and 
during the Babylonws Captivity .” Mr. Carpenter has the same iden- 
tical words , with the single colourable alteration of Babylom sn for 
BabyloniAs, and he follows Mr. Horne’s chronological order as before, 
for the several books. 

Lastly, Mr. Horne gives “ The Prophets who flourished after tfle 
return of the Jews from Babylon : and Mr. Carpenter has “ Prophets, 
who flourished after THE return FROM Babylon;” and then come 
the Books of Haggai, Zecliariali, and Malachi, precisely in Mr . Horne's 
order! 

Our readers will observe, that Mr. Carpenter does not offer his 
book as a bond fide abridgment of the labours of a previous author : 
but, without making any the slightest acknowledgment, he seizes upon 
an important chronological arrangement of a portion of the books of 
Scripture, and boldly imposes it on his readers as his own ! 

By far the largest portion of Mr. Carpenter’s book treats on Jewish 
Antiquities : and here again we find him laying Mr. Horne’s method 
under contribution. It so happens, that Mr. Home’s third volume, 
which is wholly devoted to Biblical Antiquities, treats that subject also 
in an original order. All the English writers on Jewish Antiquities — 
and especially Godwyn and Jennings (who are Mr. Carpenter’s chief 
authorities, where he deserts Mr. H.) — discuss them under the heads 
of “ Persons,” “ Places,” and “ Times.” But Mr. Horne, with great 
propriety, gives, first, what he calls “ A Sketch of the Historical and 
Physical Geography of the Holy Land;" Mr. Carpenter also favours 
us with “ A Sketch of Sacred Geography.” 

Next, in Mr. Horne’s work, come “ Political Antiquities of the 
Jews and this very division is copied by Mr. Carpenter, verbatim . 
Under this head, Mr. Horne treats of the different forms of govern- 
ment, from the Patriarchal times to the Babylonian Captivity. Mr. 
Carpenter, too, has a section, “ Forms of Government ,” beginning in 
like manner With the Patriarchal. 

Mr. Horne's second chapter, being wholly drawn from Greek and 
Latin writers, is passed over by Mr. Carpenter ; but the order of his 
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third chapter is taken without scruple, one or two transpositions ex* 
cepted. To adduce an instance or two : Mr. Horne’s first section is 
entitled “ Jewish Courts of Judicature and Legal Proceedings Mr. 
Carpenter’s third section is the same, verbatim ; and he has followed, 
with one or two 'transpositions, Mr. H.’s order, in his chapter on the 
Criminal Law of the Jews, besides verbal coincidences and references to 
the same pages of the same authorities (which we shall point out in the^ 
course of this article), so minute, as to satisfy us that Mr. Horne’s 
work has been perpetually before him, and very frequently copied in 
the very original Popular Introduction of Mr. Carpenter. Has Mr. H. 
a chapter on the Jewish and Roman Modes of computing time ? Mr. C. 
has a section on the Divisions and Modes of reckoning Time. Has 
Mr. C. a chapter on the " Tributes and Taxes mentioned in the Scrip- 
tures ? 19 Mr. C. also has a section, entitled 44 Tributes and Taxes” 
in which he follows Mr. Horne’s order of treating the subject ; though ; 

other previous English writer on Jewish Antiquities ever discussed 
it in this way. Mr. H. has a chapter on the 44 Military Affairs of the 
Jews and other Nations mentioned in the Scriptures,” Mr. Carpenter, 
also, has a section, entitled 44 Military Affairs and, for several pages 
of his volume, Mr. Horne’s head-line, 44 Military Affairs” ip duly 
taken and printed in Italics. 

Part III. of Mr. Horne’s third volume treats on the Sacred Antiqui- 
ties of the Jews : here again Mr. Carpenter lias a little varied the 
numerical order of his sections ; but we find him still copying Mr. H. 
Has the latter a section on 44 The Jewish Church and its Members” 
and on the 44 Ministers of the Temple ?” Mr. C. has a chapter, en- 
titled 44 Members and Officers of the Jewish Church and another on 
the Ministers of the Sanctuary. Mr. Horne’s chapter on the 44 Cor - 
mptions of Religion by the Jews” is taken, with a single verbal alter- 
ation by Mr. C. — 44 Corruptions of Religion among the Jews;” and, in 
his sections of this chapter, he follows Mr. Horne’s order. 

Part IV. of Mr. H.’s third volume is entitled, 41 Domestic Antiqui- 
ties of the Jews” Mr. C, has a chapter on the 44 National and Do- 
mestic Customs of the Jews and, though he has varied Mr. Horne’s 
logical order, as to the sections, in the details of those sections, he has 
most evidently copied him. 

It would extend this article to an undue length, were we to specify 
all the very minute coincidences, in the point of order, which we have 
discovered in Mr. Carpenter’s volume : we think that enough has been 
adduced to convince our readers that he has committed a gross — we had 
almost said— wholesale plagiarism on Mr. H. : (for our readers will 
observe, that Mr. Carpenter does not offer his volume as an abridg* 
ment) ; and has not had the generosity to acknowledge the source to 
which he is so largely indebted. 
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4 II. We now come to the head of passages taken verbatim, or with 
colourable alterations, from Mr . Horne , without acknowledgment, — not 
even that of putting the passages so taken between quotation commas. 
Where, indeed, Mr. H. had consulted any very rare books, or refers 
to foreign sources, Mr. Carpenter has not copied Mm, except in one 
or two instances which shall presently be adduced ; but where Mr. H. 
has cited verbatim, or has abridged any English author , whose publi- 
cation is of tolerably <%sy purchase, there Mr. Carpenter has quoted 
the same passages , in the same order and manner that Mr. Horne has 
done ; and we have in some instances detected him copying Mr. Horne’s 
original summaries, which he supplied where the authors bond fide 
quoted by him had furnished no such summaries. We will adduce as 
few instances as we well can ; but enough, we trust, to convince our 
readers : — 

Mr. Horne, Vol. IV. p. 10,* speaking of the Book of Leviticus, says : “ This 
book adumbrates the state of the church in the wilderness of this world , untiUier 
arrival at the heavenly Canaan , — an eternal rest. St. Paul, in 1 Cor. x. 1, $c. and 
in various parts of his Epistle to the Hebrews, has shewn that these things pre- 
figured, and were applicable to, the Christian church/’ 

Mr. Carpenter, p. 59, says — “ It should be remarked, that the many events 
recorded in this book, adumbrate the state of the church in the WILDER- 
NESS**? THIS WORLD UNTIL HER ARRIVAL AT THE PROMISED CANAAN,— the 
ETERNAL REST. See 1 CoR. X. &C.” 

Here the word an is by Mr. C. altered to the, and Mr. Horne’s 
punctuation even to the little dash after the word Canaan. A few lines 
after, Mr. Horne says : — 

“ Types of the Messiah are, Moses (compare Deut. xviii. 15.) — Aaron (Heb. 
iv. 14 — 16. v. 4, 5) — the Paschal Lamb (Exod. xii. 46, with John xix. 36, and 
1 Cor. v. 7, 8 .)-—the Manna (Exod. xvi. 15, with 1 Cor. x. 3.) — the Rock in 
Iloreb (Exod. xvii. 6, with 1 Cor. x. 4 .)—the Mercy Seat (Exod. xxxvii. 6, 
with Rom. iii. 25. Heb. iv. 16.)— the Tabernacle (Exod. xl. with John i. 
14.Gr.)” 

Mr. Carpenter has — “ In this book are also presented several types of the 
Messiah; such as, Moses , Deut. xviii. 15; Aaron y Heb. iv. 14 — 16. v. 4,5.; 
the paschal lamb , Ex. xii. John xix. 36. ; the manna , Ex. xvi. 15. 1 Cor. x. 3. ; 
the rock in Horeb, Ex. xvii. 6. 1 Cor. x. 4. ; the mercy-seat , Ex. xxxvii. 6. 

Rom. iii. 25. Heb. iv. 16.; the tabernacle , Exod. xl. John i. 14. Gr, taber- 
nacled, y 

Our readers will observe here, that the only difference between 
Mr. Horne and Mr. Carpenter is, that the former uniformly prints his 
references to scripture texts between parentheses ; the latter has taken 
the same words and texts, and printed them in italics, in like manner, and 
( omitted nothing but the parentheses, and the word " with,” and adding 
the word tabernacled . On this plagiarism from Mr. Horne, we have 
further to remark, that, before him , no English writer on the Bible ever 
exhibited the types in this way. A learned foreign writer, whose work 


* We make our references to t lie fburth edition. 
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is not of common occurrence in this country, (and to which Mr. Horne 
has acknowledged his obligations in the Appendix to his 2d volume,) — 
we mean Moldenhawer — does exhibit the types in this way. Here, 
therefore, is evidence, amounting to demonstration, that Mr. Carpenter 
has taken verbatim from Mr. Horne. 

Mr. Horne, Vol. IV. p. 21, speaking of the Book of Deuteronomy, says— 
u This fifth book ef Moses derives its name from the title (AEYTEPONOMION) 
prefixed to it by the translators of the Septuagint Version, which is a compound 
term , signifying the second law , or the law repeated , because it contains a repe- 
tition of the Law of God , given by Moses to the Israelites From a com- 

parison of Dcut. i. 5. with xxiv. 1. it appears to have been written by Mo$es in the 
plains of Moab , a short time before his death.' 1 

Mr. Carpenter, p. 62, colourably alters a few words, and thus expresses him- 
self : — “ Tne title of this book has been derived from the Greek version, where 
it is called ^evrepovopiov — a compound term , signifying the second law , because it 
contains a repetition of the law given to the Israelites by the mediation of Moses. 
From a.i comparison of chap. i. 5, with chap, xxiv.l, it appears to have been written 
by Moses in the plains of Moab, a short time prior to his death 11 

Gn this passage we have to remark, that no other English writer, 
besides Mr. Horne, has thus expressed himself on the Book of Deute- 
ronomy. Roberts, in his Clavis Bibliorum, or Key to the Bible, * does 
not ; Dr. A. Clarke, in his Commentary, does not, neither docs Dr. Gray, 
in his admirable Key to the Old Testament: and these are the prin- 
cipal, if not the only authorities, on the books of Scripture, which 
Mr. Carpenter appears to have consulted. Here again he has been 
guilty of gross plagiarism. 

In Vol. IV. pp. 90 — 92, Mr. Horne gives a summary of the patri- 
archal creed, as it existed in the time of Job, from Dr. Hales’ Ana- 
lysis of Chronology ; and Mr. Good’s translation of the Book of Job, 
which he introduces in the following terms : — 

“ Independently of the important instruction and benefit, which may be derived 
from a devout perusal of the Book of Job, this divine poem is of no small value, ns 
transmitting to us a faithful delineation of the patriarchal doctrines of religion: 11 
And what says Mr. Carpenter? lt But independent of the important instruction 
which may be derived from a devout perusal of the book of Job , it must be const** 
dered as a most invaluable document, as containing a faithful delineation of the 
patriarchal religion ” (P. 82.) Mr. Horne does give an abstract of the patri- 
archal creed from both the authors above cit# \ : but though Mr. Carpenter cites 
Mr. Good, it is pretty evident to U3 that he had not Dr. Ilales’ work before him : 
for not only does he not cite the particular part of Dr. II.’s Analysis which he 
pretends to quote, but he actually omits the two grand articles of the patriarchal 
faith (which Mr. Horne had faithfully and properly introduced from Dr. Hales'); 
viz. t, That there is a God ; and 2, That he is a rewarder of them that dili- 
gently seek him ! 

Mr. Horne, Vol. IV. p. 121, in giving an abstract of Mr. Holden’s 
view of Ecclesiastes collected from his Preliminary Dissertation , (which 
he cites, “ Prelim. Dis. pp. lxv. lxxiii— lxxii.”) thus expresses himself: 


• Mr. Home occasionally quotes verbatim from the folio edition of this work: Mr. 

Carpenter quotes the same identical passages on the same subjects from an 6vo edition ! 
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“ In prosecuting his inquiry into the chief good, Solomon has divided his 
work into two parts . The first , which extends to the tenth verse of the sixth 
chapter , i* taken up in demonstrating the vanity of all earthly conditions , occupa - 
fiems, and pleasures ; the second part, which includes the remaindet of the book, is 
occupied in eulogising wisdom, and in describing its nature , its excellence . , its 
beneficial effects . m 


Now tvliat says Mr. Carpenter ? p. 88. “ Mr. Holden, in his 

* Attempt to illustrate the Book of Ecclesiastes,’ has divided the work 
m into two principal parts . . 27/c first , &c.” and precisely as above given. 
Now, we can Venture to say thq£ the whole of this passage is verbatim 
from Mj. Horne, and that Mr. Holden’s book was not before him, 
though he pretended to quote him : for he cites “ Prelim . Discourse , 
p. lxv. whereas Mr. llorne has Preliminary Dissertation ; and he 
cites p. lxv. where not a word is to be found of what he professes to 
cite : he has even followed Mr. Horne’s spelling in the word eulogizing, 
• which Mr. Holden writes eulogising. The whole synopsis of the Book 
of Ecclesiastes, is verbatim the same as in Mr. Horne’s work, qy- 
ccpting that the numbers of the sections are omitted, but which happen 
to be necessary, in order to shew the bearings of the argument in that 
book. 


We have, however, in p. 90, of Mr. Carpenter’s volume, a clear 
demonstration (if further demonstration were wanted) that he has 
cited a rare English book without having ever seen it. 

Mr. Horne, Vol. IV. pp. 127, 128, has, in the compass of a few lines, 
given the substance of much learned research, concerning the opinions 
of eminent Hebraists, relative to the structure of Solomon's Song : he 
thus expresses himself : — 

“ Bauer, however, affirms this poem to be an idyl ; the same opinion is inti- 
mated by J aim, who makes it consist of eight idyls; but neither of these 
eminent critics assign any reasons for their opinion. Probably they derived it 
from Sir W. Jones, who, having compared this poem with some of the Cassides 
or idyls of the Arabian poets, concludes, with expressiug his judgment, that this 
Song ought to be classed among the Hebrew Idyls.’’ 

'Mr. Horne refers to Sir W. Jones’s Pocscos Asiatics Commentarii ; 
and goes on to say, that Mr. Good considers the Song of Songs “ as 
a scries of poems, each distinct and independent of the other. These 
he designates sacred idyls.*' Now, what does Mr. Carpenter say? 
“ Mr. Good considers it as a series of idyls , like the Cassides of the poets 
of Arabia But, unfortunately for Mr. C., Mr. Good does not make 
use of the word “ cassides ” at all, in the Introduction to his elegant, 
and now very scarce Translation of Solomon’s Song ; but Mr. Carpenter 
has blundered what had been clearly stated by Mr. Horne, and he has 
quoted an author, whose book he had never seen. 

If we pass at once to the Gospel and Revelation of St. John, it ia 
not because we have no instances of plagiarism to adduce (we could 
specify twenty at the least from the remaning books of the Old Tea- 
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tament, and as many more from the New Testament) ; but because we 
wish to shorten this article, as much as is practicable consistently with 
critical justice. In Vol. IV. pp. 393, 394, Mr. Horne has given a sum- 
mary of the tenets of Cerinthus, drawn up from “ Mosheim’s Com- 
mentaries, vol. i. pp. 337 — 347, Dr. Lardner's Works, 8vo. vol. ix. 
pp. 325— 327, or 4to. vol. iv. pp. 567 — 569, Dr. Owen's Observations 
on the Four Gospels, pp. 88 — 92.” We have taken the trouble to f 
compare his references, especially Dr. Owen's work, and find that 
Mr. H. has faithfully abstracted the authorities he has cited, particu- 
larly the last. « 

Mr. Carpenter has taken the whole of Mr . Horne's passage, verbatim 
to his very Italics (omitting, however, the Greek words, which the 
latter had faithfully given as lie was bound to do from Dr. Owen) and 
dashes — between each article of the Corinthian tenets ; and what 
authorities does lie cite? Mr. Horne’s very authorities, which he ' 
garbles thus : Mosheim’s Commentaries , vol. i. p. 337, Lardner's 
Works , vol. iv. p. 567, &c. Owen on the Four Gospels , p. 88, &c. to 
which Mr. C. adds, “ and Bishop Percy’s Key, p. 58, &c.” We also 
happen to have Bishop Percy's Key, the second edition : and we find 
that the little epitome which he gives, is not only differently expressed , 
but also differently printed, as to the words in Italic. 

In pp. 282, 283, Mr. Carpenter takes the whole of Mr. Horne’s 
Synopsis of the First Epistle of St. John to his very Italics, for which, 
indeed, he refers to his fourth volume, but does not print the passage 
with quotation commas, as he ought to have done, both here and 
elsewhere. 

We come to the Apocalypse. 

Mr. Horn£, voi. iv. p. 186, thus expresses himself : “ Referring the reader to 

the works of Mede, Daubuz and others, and especially to the learned and 

pious labours of Dr. Woodkouse , we shall conclude with the following Canons of 
interpretation, which have been proposed by the last mentioned critic and divine, 
ufho has most successfully applied them to the exposition of the Apocalypse .” 

Then follow four canons, which Mr. H. has abridged from Dr. 
Woodhouse’s translation of the Apo^lypse, partly in his own words, 
and partly in those of Dr. W. Observe, now, how closely Mr. Car- 
penter treads in Mr. Horne’s steps, without, however, acknowledging 
his obligations : thus says Mr. Carpenter, p. 289, 

“ We conclude these remarks, with the following very excellent Canons of 

INTERPRETATION, WHICH HAVE BEEN PROPOSED BY DR. WOODIIOUSE, WHO 

has himself applied them with great success to the exposition of the 
sacred book.” 

Two or three words are here colourably altered: and then follow 
the Canons as given by Mr. Horne, with a reference to “ Translation 
of the Apocalypse , p. xii. <£c.,” which it is evident that Mr. C. had not 
before him. c 
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We have so small a space led for our notice of Mr. Carpenter’s 
unacknowledged obligations to Mr. Horne’s third volume, that we will 
give only three. Speaking of the mountains of Palestine, Mr. Horne, 
vol. iii. p. 45 , says, 

“2. Mount Carmel is situated about ten miles to the* south of Acre, or 
Ptolemais; on the shore of the Mediterranean Sea. It is a range of hills, ex- 
tending six or eight miles nearly north and south , coming from the plain of 

• Esdraelon , and ending in the promontory or cape which forms the bay of Accho, or * 
Acre . It is very rocky, and is composed of a whitish stone, with flints imbedded 
in it. On the east is a fine plain, watered by the river Kishon, and on the west a 
narrower plain descending to the sea. Its greatest height does not exceed fifteen 
hundred feet. (Here Mr. H. cites Buckingham’s Travel*, pp. 119, 120.) The 
summits of this mountain are said to abound with oaks and other trees ; and , 
among brambles , wild vines and olive trees are still to be found.* 1 

Mr. Carpenter, p. 312, says, (our readers will observe the exactness 
of his numeration ,) 

• “ 2. Carmel is a range of hills, extending six or eight miles, nearly north and 
south , coming from the plain of Esdraelon . and ending in the promontory or cape 
which for ms the bay of Accho. It is of a whitish stone, with flints imbedded in* it. 
It has on the west, a narrower plain descending to the sea. Its greatest height does 
not exceed fifteen hundred MILES, (here Mr. Carpenter cites Buckingham's 
Travels, p. 119.) The summits of these hills abound with oaks and other trees; 
and, among brambles, wild vines and olive trees may still be found. 11 

The concluding sentence is not found in Mr. Buckingham’s book ; 
which, it is clear, Mr. Carpenter never saw : for, in the first place, 
Mr. B.’s description of Mount Carmel is somewhat differently ex- 
pressed ; and in the next place, he states its height to be 1500 feet. 
We have taken the trouble to verify the passage : which Mr. Horne 
has correctly stated in his own words. With the omission of a few 
words, Mr. Carpenter has copied Mr. H., even to his punctuation : 
and, not having Mr. Buckingham’s book to refer to, he has made him 
to say in p. 119, what is not there to be found: and what he has said 
in p. 120, he has blundered, and converted feet into miles ! 

We have already adverted to Mr. Carpenter’s Section on the Criminal 
Law of the Jews, as being frequently coincident in expressions with 
Mr. Horne’s chapter on that subject. He quotes the same pages of 
the same author, and the following passage will shew that he has copied 
several of Mr. Horne’s identical expressions. Mr. H. says, vol. iii. 
p. 129, 

u Perjury is bp tin : Mosaic Law , most peremptorily prohibited as a most heinous 
sin against God, to whom the punishment of it is left, and who tn Exod. xx.7. 
ex/jrcssly promises that ht will iri/lict it on the offender, without ordaining the 
infliction of any punishment by the temporal magistrate 11 
• Mr. Carpenter, p. 993, expresses himself thus : 

“ Perjury is prohibited most peremptorily as a heinous sin against God, to whom 
the punishment of it is left, and who expressly promises to visit it on the offender, 
without ordaining any punishment to be inflicted by the temporal magistrate 

Here it will be seen that Mr. C. has taken Mr. Horne’s identical 
expressions, with one or two colourable alterations. 

VOL. IX. NO. I. D 
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Our limits forbid us to point out all the instances in which 
Mr. Horne’s summaries of chapters, as well as the body of his work, 
have been mercilessly plundered by Mr. Carpenter : we could fill many 
pages with the comparison. v 

In his Preface (p. iv.) Mr. Carpenter says, “ that his work must 
stand or fall, altogether apart from a consideration of his means or 
opportunities of imparting information.” After the specimens of gross, 
plagiarism which we have adduced, our readers will be at no loss to 
decide its sentence. We look in vain* for information on many topics 
of scripture interpretation, as well as of Jewish antiquities,! which lie 
ought to have introduced, to make his book a comprehensive manual, 
all which are found in Mr. Horne’s volumes “ available,” by means of 
the translations he has printed, “ to mere English readers though 
Mr. Carpenter in his Preface affirms the contrary. When, indeed, we 
deduct what Mr. C. has taken without acknowledgment from ' 
Mr. Horne, and his wholesale extracts from other authors, — for instance, 
in pp. 95 — 107 , TWENTY-ONE pages verbatim, without the distinction 
of quotation commas, from l)r. Smith’s “ View of the Prophets,” &:c ; 
though he pretends to say they “ have been selected” from that 
excellent little work ; — in pp. 143 — 135 , FORTY-FOUR pages from 
Bishop Marsh’s Michaelis, Vol. III. pp. 40 — 83 , to whom he refers, 
with a p. 40 , fyc. ! in pp. 182 — 1 . 94 , THIRTEEN pages from 
Mr. Townsend s valuable Harmony of the New Testament, with a 
reference to Vol. II. p. 741 , fyc., to conceal the extent of his obligation, 
very little remains that Mr. C. can call liis own. 

We have thus laboriously and faithfully enabled our readers to judge 
of the nature of Mr. Carpenters work ; and as to the source whence 
lie has chiefly drawn his materials, no one can entertain a doubt. It 
may, however, be said, “ True it is that Mr. Carpenter’s conduct, in 
thus availing himself so freely of the labours of another, cannot be 
justified in a moral point of view ; yet, if he has extracted and arranged 
the most popular and useful parts of Mr. Horne's elaborate volumes, 
the public will he benefited by his work.” But this is not the case ; 
Mr. Carpenter has frequently stopped short in his dishonest career; 
he has carefully avoided much that is valuable, much that is curious 
and interesting in Mr. Horne’s Introduction, — and why? Because he 
knew that the law would allow him to go so far and no farther ; that 
the powers of Chancery arc neither dead nor asleep ; that an injunction, 
that aegis of literary property, would protect from spoliation the hardly 
earned fruits of another’s toil. Mr. Carpenter has, indeed, shewn himself 
to be most astute. He has, when it has been in his power to procure 
them, availed himself of those books, and of the same extracts, which 
the knowledge and industry of Mr. Horne had proved to be valuable ; 
and he has faithfully copied the order observed by Mr. Horne. But 
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notwithstanding this, he (Mr. C.) is, we are afraid, secure ; for it has, 
we believe, been laid down by a higher legal authority than we are 
disposed to doubt, that there is no copyright in method . Novel, 

therefore, and ingenious as Mr. Horne’s arrangement, frequently is, he 
is not protected by the law ; but we rejoice to see he can protect 
himself. We observe he has advertised “ a Compendious Guide to 
• the Study of the Bible,” being an analysis or abridgment of his larger 
Introduction, adapted as well to the wants of those who do, and those 
who do not possess that work. * To this Manual, we shall hereafter 
call the Attention of our readers, convinced that it will be, what 
Mr. Carpenter has not dared to make his, a faithful abridgment of 
Mr. Horne’s admirable work. 

• Art. III.—// Charge delivered to the Clergy of the Diocese of London, 

at the Visitation in July , 182 G. By William, Lord Bishop of 

London. Rivingtons. 

An Episcopal Charge is a publication, the importance of which we 
are by no means disposed to estimate according to its apparent magni- 
tude. We turn to one of these little pamphlets with a degree of 
interest, which many a well-sized volume fails to excite in us. When 
a Bishop delivers his periodical admonition to those subordinate 
ministers, who look up to him for direction and encouragement, we 
naturally expect the discussion of matters deeply affecting the welfare 
of the Church ; we anticipate the enforcement not only of such general 
obligations, as are perpetually incumbent upon the Christian pastor; 
but of such particular duties also, as particular times and circum- 
stances may have created. And when this is done in the spirit of 
piety and wisdom, and in a manner suited to the occasion ; with autho- 
rity, yet with meekness ; with zeal, yet with judgment ; we are w ell 
assured, that a powerful instrument of blessing to the Church is at 
work ; and feel justified in confidently hoping that great and per- 
manent good will be the result. 

With such feelings and anticipations as these, we took up the Charge 
before us; and during the perusal of it, they have suffered no abate- 
ment. It is, indeed, worthy at once of the station and the character of 
its author. The matter,of it is grave and weighty: the style simple and 
perspicuous. It bears upon it the broad impress of religious wisdom ; 
iv speaks throughout “ the words of truth and soberness.” Having 
said thus much (and less we could not, more we need not say,) of 
the general excellence of this Charge, we shall now lay before our 
readers some account of the particular points on which it treats, with a 
view, not to supersede, but to recommend, their own further ac- 
quaintance with it. • # 
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The Bishop of London's Charge. 

The Bishop having opened his address, by reminding his Clergy of 
the blessings which had constantly attended his and their labours 11 for 
the spiritual good of the community as a ground of gratitude for 
the past, and of increased “ reliance on God’s providential mercy, and 
the aid of his Holy Spirit, in directing the course of events, and dis- 
posing the hearts of his servants, 1 ” for the future ; proceeds to make 
some judicious observations on the very important relation between, 
incumbents and their curates : to which he latlds a salutary caution 
“ against culpable easiness in giving titles to holy orders.” Turning 
then to the external affairs of the Church, he at once comes to* an event 
in its annals, full of interest both to its friends and enemies ; “ the 
revival of the controversy respecting the pretensions and doctrines 
of the Roman Catholic Church, which, in this country at least, had 
ceased for many years to excite any considerable degree of attention.” 
The Bishop has treated this part of his subject (which, indeed, is the * 
leading feature of the Charge,) in so masterly a manner ; without 
delivering a direct opinion upon the wisdom or folly of admitting the 
Roman Catholics to political power, he has thrown so much light upon 
that vital question ; he has spoken out with so much manly firmness, 
tempered with so much Christian moderation, on an occasion pecu- 
liarly requiring the exercise of both these qualities; that we are sure 
no apology will be thought necessary for the length of the extract 
which we are about to make. 

u The point,” says his Lordship, “ to which I would draw your attention, is 
the light which has been thrown, in the result of the controversy, on the character 
of the Romish Church; the utter disproval of any alteration, or even the possi- 
bility of alteration, in her principles, claims, or doctrines. Whatever difference 
of opinion, under the connivance, if not the allowance, of 4ier rulers, may be 
tolerated, in some respects and in some countries, all her Divines of any autho- 
rity agree in asserting, that she alone, with the successor of St. Peter at her head, 
the representative of Christ upon earth, is the one, holy, catholic, and apostolic 
Church, out of whose bosom there is no salvation ; that to her all Churches are 
subject, as their mother and mistress ; the parent to whom they are indebted 
for their being; the sovereign from whom they derive their authority, and to 
whom their allegiance is due; that in virtue of the promises of Christ, and the 
continual assistance of his Spirit, she is infallible, exempt from the possibility 
of error, in matters of faith, and authorized to enforce her decisions on the con- 
science of all Christians. The unity of faith, of worship, of government, all 
drawn to a point under the supremacy of the Pope, is essential to the constitu- 
tion of her church, and admits of no impeachment. Her authority she cannot 
renounce in the slightest particular, because, emanating from Christ, as a trust 
to be exercised for the good of mankind, it is inherent and inalienable: nor 
can she subject her doctrines to revision, because infallibility precludes aberra- 
tion from truth, and truth is incapable of variation. The system of doctrine 
which she is thus engaged to maintain, has been long since defined and estab- 
lished by the Council of Trent, and tile creed of Pius the IVth, which latter 
embodies the peculiar doctrines rejected by Protestants, and enjoins, under pain 
of damnation, their reception by every Christian, together with implicit belief 
of all that is held by the Romish Church, and the renunciation of all opposite 
errors. To this must be added, her utter rejection of any distinction of doctrines 
into fundamental or not fundamental : she regards not the importance of die 
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doctrine : it is the slight to her authority which subjects the offender to anathema, 
for the obvious reason, that by impugning her judgment on the most insignifi- 
cant point, he questions her pretence to infallibility. This is in effect the great 
strength of the Romish Church, the principle which cements the system of error, 
and prevents it from falling into ruin. It is this “ sacred inflexibility , 1 n as it is 
termed by her advocates, “ her incompatibility with any error whatsoever, 1 " — in 
other words, her determined adherence to the whole body of doctrines, whether 
true or false, which she has once made part of her creed, — which constitutes her 
» principal security. Hence she disclaims all compromise in questions relating 
to her hierarchy or articles ef faith, and denies the privileges, and even the name 
of a Church td every Christian community, and the hope of salvation to all 
individuals, who refuse subjection to her authority. 1 do not accuse her of 
uncharitableness on account of this exclusive spirit : the authority which she 
believes to have been conferred on her by Christ, it is her duty to exercise : the 
privileges received at His hands, she is not at liberty to relinquish : the faith 
delivered to her custody, she is bound to maintain in its integrity ; and if 
separation from her communion involves the guilt of apostasy and the forfeiture 
of the promises of salvation, she is under a sacred obligation to lift up her voice, 

► and warn mankind of their danger. But the more firmly she is persuaded of 
her divine right, and disposed to act in accordance with it, the more incumbent 
is it on those who deny her authority, and think they are able to prove that she 
not only is liable to error, but has grievously erred, in matters of faith, to be sure 
of the grounds on which they form their conclusions and assert their inde- 
pendence. Where such are the pretensions advanced, the truth or the falsehood 
of particular articles of faith becomes a secondary question. If Christ has 
appointed the Church of Rome the exclusive possessor of his promises, the sole 
depositary of his authority, the infallible judge in controversies regarding the 
faith, it is useless to debate on other matters. If this point is decided in her 
favour, our only resource is to acknowledge our errors, to sue for reconciliation, 
and accept the system of doctrines, which is proved to be true by her sanction. 

“ In these statements, it is far from my intention to excite angry feelings. 
My object has simply been, to explain, in exact consistency with truth, and 
without unnecessary harshness of language, the actual position which the 
Church of Rome has assumed in regard to the Churches which disclaim her 
authority, and the consequences which flow from her pretensions. Other 
Churches may differ from us in points of importance, may reproach us with 
defects and corruptions, and think it right to abstain from our communion. 
The Romish Church asserts a title to privileges, which, if they really belong 
to her, cut us off from connection with Christ, and place us, as rebels, 
usurpers, and apostates, out of the pale of the Christian Church. Other 
Churches, if they fall into error, may be corrected by time and reason. The 
obnoxious tenets of many Christian sects ha\e cither been dropped from their 
confessions, or have silently sunk into oblivion. But the errors of Rome are 
imperishable ; they derive from her principles the character of immutability 
which belongs to divine truth, and are asserted with equal confidence.” 
P. 13—17. 

We have here the point, upon which the question between the 
Churches of England and Rome really turns, clearly and forcibly set 
before us ; and they who think that the matter can be otherwise 
brought to an issue, have yet to learn the true state of the case. It 
is to little purpose that we dispute the ground inch by inch with the 
Romanists, by bringing the characteristic doctrines of their creed suc- 
cessively into controversy, (though the vindication of religious truth 
requires that this too should be done,) while, the strong hold of the 
absolute authority of their church still remains in their possession. It 
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has fallen to our lot to be acquainted with protestants, who have been 
actively and perseveringly dealt with by Romish priests, for the pur- 
pose of proselytism : and we have thus had an opportunity of ascer- 
taining where those well-trained advocates consider the strength of 
their cause to lie. We found that the position which, from first to last, 
they mainly laboured to establish, was the existence of one supreme, 
undivided, unerring Church, the only immoveable “ pillar of truth, the 
exclusive dispenser of grace and salvation ''well knowing that, this 
point gained, every thing else must necessarily follow. For the 
attainment of this object they left no argument unemployed, which 
reason, or scripture, or antiquity, could supply : first contending 
t) priori for the probability that Christ would leave such a representa- 
tive of himself upon earth ; and then building the proof of His having 
actually so constituted the Church of Rome, on their own interpretation 
of certain well-known passages of Scripture, on the alleged testimo- 
nies of the fathers, and on the admitted fact that no other church had 
ever put forth any pretensions to such supremacy. Perfectly con- 
scious of the impossibility of maintaining the many points in which 
Romanism is palpably at variance with Scripture, they were always 
anxious to shift the ground of debate from these, in the assurance that 
the authority of their church, if once fully acknowledged, must, by the 
weight of its single sanction, carry with it an unscrupulous acquies- 
cence in any doctrines, however unscriptural, and however absurd. 
Whence it is clear, how idle is that cant of affected liberality, which 
would represent the points of differences between us and the Roman- 
ists as unessential : when the fact is, that the Church of Rome absolutely 
and necessarily denies the very existence of the Church of Rug] and, 
as a church rightly so called , or as any thing else but a schismatic 
and heretical convention. There is no possibility of compromise in 
such a case as this. Where every doctrine emanates from the same 
infallibility, to offend in one point, is to offend in all. There is no 
medium between unqualified submission, and open resistance. It. is 
painfully manifest, that the attempts which some good and eminent 
inen have from time to time made, to effect a reconciliation between 
the Church of Rome, and those that have thrown off her yoke, being 
founded on false grounds, were from the beginning delusive, and could 
end only in disappointment. How then shall we sum tip the matter ? 
We cannot do so better than in the words of the Bishop : — 

u When we are acquainted with the true state of the controversy, we may 
form our own conclusions, and these will undoubtedly lead us, as faithful sons 
of a Church, which neither in purity of doctrine, nor holiness of worship, nor 
the apostolical succession of its ministers, is inferior to any other Christian 
Church, with calmness aqfji steadiness to resist an usurpation which would 
despoil us at once of our faith, our liberties, and our sacred character. And 
how is this to be done? — Not surely by retaliating mistntements, invectives, and 
calumnies, or crudely asserting an unqualified right of private judgment, but 
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by reference to primitive antiquity ; disproving the allegations of our opponents 
from the silence of Scripture, of general tradition, of ancient writers, which in a 
case of this nature is decisive ; appealing to the proceedings of Emperors, the 
acts of councils, the language of Fathers, of Bishops, and even of Popes, which 
contradict the pretensions of the Papacy ; *and tracing the growth of this eccle- 
siastical tyranny from i»s rise after the division of the empire* till it attained to 
its height towards the close of the eleventh century. The Holy Scriptures, and 
the genuine records of ancient usage and practice, will in like manner supply 
us with proof of the real authority, the legitimate privileges conferred on the 
Church, and derived immediately from Christ on all particular Churches, which 
are true membefs of his body. And if we enter on our charge with that sense 
of its dignity, and humble reliance* on aid from above, which we cannot but 
feci if we fire assured- of our mission from Christ, and the truth of his promises 
to the Church, we may hope for the satisfaction of confuting our adversaries of 
every description, not only by unanswerable arguments, but by the power of 
the spirit of God appearing in the fruits of our ministry P. 17 — 19 | 

The remainder of the Charge embraces a considerable variety of 
topics, connected, more or less intimately, with the duties of the 
parochial Clergy : upon all of which the observations of the Bishop 
arc well worthy of attention, though our limits will not allow us to 
bring them under particular notice. The mitigated acrimony of dissent; 
the waning influence of infidelity ; and even the disorderly excesses of 
fanaticism, as arising “ from the overpowerful action of a good prin- 
ciple are spoken of with that cheerful and pious confidence, which 
is one of the most engaging characteristics of the Christian temper. — 
But, after all, as the Bishop observes, the usefulness, nay, the very 
existence, of the Establishment, depends on the wisdom and diligence 
of the Clergy, in performing the work of evangelists towards that 
portion of the flock which is committed to their immediate care.” And 
here we would earnestly recommend the remarks that follow on the 
clerical character, to the serious attention of those whom it concerns. 
It is a subject of such awful moment both to the Clergy themselves, 
and to those among whom they exercise a ministry, the success of 
which must vary with their influence ; that it can scarcely be too often 
brought forward, it can never be too strongly insisted upon. 

For, “ in truth, it is not enough that a Clergyman is chargeable with no vices, 
and acts with unexceptionable propriety in the ordinary concerns of life: nor 
will he obtain respect even by substantial virtues, unless he maintains the 
elevation and dignity of character which become a minister of Christ. The 
slightest departure from simplicity and gravity of conversation, whether it be 
affectation in dress, or levity in behaviour, or inordinate fondness of amuse- 
ments, is an indecency in his station ; and indiscretions, which may cast a shade 
of suspicion on his morals, will be altogether fatal to his usefulness. P. 23. 

We can do no more than allude to the excellent injunctions that 
succeed, upon the performance of the duties of Public Worship, par- 
ticularly the occasional Offices; upon the establishment and conduct of 
Day and Sunday Schools ; and upon the support of those many admi- 
rable institutions for religious and charitable purposes both at home 
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and abroad, which are in close connexion with the Church, the pros- 
perity of which must always depend mainly upon the zeal and activity 
of its ministers. On this last point we trust that the Bishop will not 
have spoken in vain. There is certainly room for regretting, that the 
exertions of the London Clergy for the maintenance of these institu- 
tions, have not hitherto been met by a corresponding forwardness on the 
part of their brethren in the country. But it must at the same time* 
be confessed, that the cause for complaint oh this groynd has of late 
been decidedly on the decrease; and we trust that the seasonable 
admonitions of those in authority will tend rapidly to its further dimi- 
nution. 

We cannot more properly conclude this article, than by the Bishop's 
own recapitulation of the matters contained in this Charge : matters, 
it will be seen, of such magnitude, as, we hope, will induce those of our 
readers who may not as yet have seen the publication itself, to become 9 
acquainted with the w hole of this valuable manual. 

u It is surely essential to our reputation and usefulness, as the Clergy of a 
National C’huich, that in the discharge of our relative duties one towards another, 
we should act with a mutual regard to the laws of charity and of conscience ; 
that we should join as one man in asserting our spiritual mission, and defending 
our pure faith, against the overbearing encroachments of usurpation and error; 
that we should hallow the name of our Lord in every point of our ministry, 
from the greatest down to the least: that we should co operate with our Church 
in its designs for imparting the knowledge of salvation to all mankind ; that wc 
should be forward in every good work, more especially in relieving the indigent 
families of our deceased brethren. And, when 1 consider the spirit that prevails 
among the Clergy ; their liberal submission to lawful authority ; their ability in 
the defence of our Apostolical Church, and their attachment to the doctrine con- 
tained in its formularies ; when I see them in the midst of their parishes, engaged 
in their pastoral labours, and compute the result of their exertions, in extending 
the means of education, and the facilities of public worship, I perceive great 
reason to rejoice. When, again, l behold our Societies intent on the mainte- 
nance of pure Christianity among the colonists, and the conversion of the 
heathen in our foreign settlements ; encouraging the erection of Churches, the 
foundation of schools, and the endowment of colleges, on spots which, within 
our own recollection, were desolate wildernesses, or the habitations ofbarbafous 
tribes unacquainted with the name of Christ, and performing the work of 
evangelists to the ends of the earth ; when I s» £ the most enlightened men in 
the country applying their wealth and talents to the furtherance of these exertions, 
and witness the disposition of our Government to promote true Christian worship • 
at home, and to afford to the remotest dependencies of the empire the blessings 
of our holy religion in their fulness and purity, I feel a confidence rising within 
me, that, under the protection of its Supreme Head, and the guidance of his 
Holy Spirit, our Church will ultimately triumph overall the attacks of supersti- 
tion, enthusiasm, or infidelity, however abetted by worldly ambition or impelled 
by fanatical zeal, will gradually throw off the dross which is generated by human 
corruption in her own bosom, and shine as the luminary of the Christian world 
till the second coming of her Founder." P. 37 — 39 
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Art. IV . — Romanist Conversations; or Dialogues between a Romanist 
and a Protestant . Published at Geneva in 1713. Translated from the 
original French by Henry Huntinoford, LL.B. Fellow of Win- 
chester College . 8vo. pp. 187. Is* Longman. * 

This is at least a cheap book ; it is more, it is a good book ; nay 
’ more, it is cheap because it is good : for the excellent translator and 
editor has, we* understand, at the risk of considerable loss to himself, 
brought out the book at this low price for the sake of the good which 
its general circulation is likely to produce. For the same reason we 
have now noticed it, not designing to enter into a review of the work, 
but to recommend it as a most useful compendium of the chief topics 
at issue between Protestants and Roman Catholics. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

ROMANISM CONTRADICTORY TO SCRIPTURE. 

(Continued from Vot. VIIT. page 742.) 

VIII. Marriage, the Scripture declares, is honourable in ally and 
the bed undefiled. (Heb. xiii. 4.) To avoid fornication , let every 
man have his own wife , and every woman her own husband. 
(1 Cor. vii. 2.) These precepts are spoken universally; and no 
exception is made of the clergy, or ministers of the gospel : nor can 
any one shew that God hath excepted priests or monks. (See also 
1 Tim. iii. 2, 4, 5, 12. Tit. i. 6.) In the prediction of the great 
apostacy from the pure faith of the Gospel, St. Paul enumerates the 
forbidding to marry , as one of the criteria of which the Holy Spirit 
speaketh expressly , (1 Tim. ii. 4.) 

In opposition to the divine commands, the Council of Trent 
decrees that the “ clergy may not marry !” (Sess. 24. Can. 9.) 
“ Siricius, who died a.d. 899, was the first pope who forbade the 
marriage of the clergy ; but it is probable that this prohibition was 
but little regarded, as the celibacy of the clergy seems not to have 
been completely established till the papacy of Gregory VII. at the 
end of the eleventh century; and even then it was complained of by 
many writers." (Bishop Tomlinson's Elem. of Christ. Theol. vol. ii. 
p. 520.) 

IX. Of Purgatory and Indulgences. 

1. The Scripture declares, that it is appointed unto man once to 
die , but after this the judgment, (Heb. x. 27.): and in 1 Sam. xxv. 29. 
Matt. vii. 13, 14. viii. 11, and Luke xvi. 22, 23. mention is made only 
of a two-fold receptacle of souls after death. The penitent' thief was to 
be that day in Paradise, (Luke xxiii. 43.) : ‘and it is the uniform 
declaration of Scriptures, that all sins are forgiven upon our own 
repentance, through faith, and trust in th^ atonement.’ 

In direct contradiction to the Bible, the Council of Trent affirms, 
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that 44 there is a purgatory, or place of torment after this life, for the 
expiation of the sins of good men, which are not sufficiently purged 
here ; and that the souls, there detained, are helped by the masses, 
prayers, alms, and other good works of the living,” (Cone. Trid. 
Sess. 6. Can. 30.* Sess. 85. Dccrct. de Purgat.) The practice of praying 
for the dead began in the third century ; but purgatory was not even 
mentioned until long after. It was at first doubtfully received, and 
was not fully established until the papacy of Gregory, in the beginning * 
of the seventh century. 

2. Notwithstanding the Holy Scriptures declare, that it is the pre- 
rogative of God alone to forgive sins, (Psalm exxx. 4. Isa. xliii. 85. 
xliv. 82. Jer. 1. 20. Mark ii. 7. Luke v. 21. Eph. iv. 32.), and that 
when we have done all those things which are commanded us, 
(Luke xvii. 10.) we are unprofitable servants , the pope of Rome, 
a finite and simple creature, claims the power of pardoning sins, and 
of granting indulgences, which are defined to be a remission of the 
temporal punishment due to sin by the decree of God, when its guilt 
and eternal punishment arc remitted, and which may consist, cither of 
evil in this life, or of temporal suffering in the next, (which temporal 
suffering is called purgatory.) It is made an article of faith in the 
creed of Pius IV. “ that the power of indulgences was left by 
Christ to his church ; and that the use of them is very helpful to 
Christian people.” (Art. 22.) 

The Romish doctrine of indulgences is built upon the false foun- 
dation of purgatory, and the supererogations of the saints, that is, their 
satisfying over and above what is needful for themselves, and their 
own sins ; so that their satisfactions may serve for others who want 
them, or who have not enough of their own. That this doctrine has 
no foundation in the Bible, and consequently was not instituted by 
Jesus Christ, is acknowledged by some of the most learned Romanists 
themselves. (See Bishop Taylor’s Dissuasive from Popery, Part I. 
ch. i. sect. S.) It is a fact, well attested in ecclesiastical history, that 
the power of granting indulgences was not claimed by the popes before 
the twelfth century, consequently it never was nor could have been left 
by Christ to his church. It is also well known, that the profligate sale of 
indulgences by Leo X., led to the glorious Reformation, of which, 
under God, Luther was a distinguished instrument. Not to repeat 
earlier testimonies, it will be seen by th.^ following extract from the 
Bull of Leo XII., for the Jubilee of 1825, dated Rome, May 24, 1824, 
that the popes still usurp the prerogative of Almighty God, in granting 
remission of sin3. 44 During this year of jubilee, we, mercifully in the 
Lord, grant and impart the most plenary and complete indulgence , 
remission , and pardon of all their sms , to all the faithful in Christ of 
both sexes, who are truly penitent and have confessed, and who have 
refreshed themselves with the holy communion, — provided (if Romans 
or inhabitants of the city) they shall have devoutly visited these 
churches of the city, that of the blessed Peter and Paul, of St. John 
Lateran, and of St. Mary Maggiore (or the greater) at least once 
a day for thirty days, whether successive or interrupted, natural or 
even ecclesiastical ; but if foreigners, or in any other respect strangers, 
they must have devoutly visited these churches at least fifteen days : 
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provided also, that they shall have poured forth pious prayers to 
God for the exaltation of the holy church , the EXTIRPATION OF 
HERESIES, the concord of the Catholic Princes , and the salvation and 
tranquillity of Christendom*.” 

That indulgences have been sold since the time o&Leo X. for the 
commission of the most profligate crimes, has been, proved by the 
unimpeachable testimony of Romish writersf : and other proofs of the 
• sale of these licences to commit sin may be seen in the Rev. George 
Hamilton’s “ Tracts on Some leading Errors of the Church of Rome,” 
pp. 65 — 70. That indulgences' have been sold, and the proceeds 
thereof applied in aid of REBELLION against the lawful sovereign of 
Great Britain and Ireland \ the following anecdote from the history of 
the sister island will sufficiently attest. From the evidence, communi- 
cated before a committee of the Irish Parliament by father John Henncsy, 
it appears that his holiness , Pope Benedict XIII., in compliance with 
the request of the Archbishops and Bishops of Ireland, (who had 
conspired with others of the Romish communion, to exterminate King 
George II. and the royal family, and to place the Pretender on the 
throne), issued his bull to facilitate their pious intention, and sent them 
an indulgence for ten years, in order to raise a sum of money, to be 
speedily applied to restore James III. to his right. This bull further 
enjoined “ that every communicant, confessing and receiving upon the 
patron days of every respective parish, and any Sunday from the first 
of May to September, having repeated the Lord’s Prayer five times, 
and once the Apostle’s Creed, upon paying two-pence each time, was to 
have a plenary indulgence for ALL ms sins.” Under this holy 
bull, it appears that the sum of fifteen hundred pounds sterling was 
ready to be remitted to the Pretender’s agent in Flanders, at the time 
the treasonable conspiracy was detected by the vigilance of the Irish 
Government. (See the extract from the Report to the Irish House of 
Commons, in the “Letters by Sidney,” pp. 93, 94. Cork; and London, 

1 823, 8vo.) 

* Pro sand# Ecclc&itf exaltations , II/EKESIUJVI EXTIRPATIONE, Catholi- 
corum Principum concordat, et Christiani populi salute ,” are the identical expres- 
sions of the papal bull, (p.32. Paris Edit, chez Adrien Ic Clerc, imprimeur de 
N. S. P. le Papo ct de Mgr. TArchev^que de Paris, 1B24.) It is curious to 
see how the clause for the extirpation of heresies appears in the “ Directions 
and Instructions, addressed to all the faithful in the London District,” by the 
R. R. the Vicars Apostolic. In the fourth condition required for gaining the 
Jubilee, is the visiting of certain churches, and offering up prayers “ for the 
exaltation of the holy Catholic church throughout the world ;—for bringing back 
all straying souls to the ways of unity and truth ; for the peace and concord of 
Christian Princes; and for the general welfare of all Christian people, both for 
time and eternity.” Quere— Did his holiness, * the Sovereign Pontiff, ’ in his 
bull, dated December 25, 1025, for extending the jubilee, soften the original 
language above cited, in order to accommodate himself to the genius of 
Englishmen ? Or, did the R. It. the Vicar’s Apostolic designedly mistranslate 
the clause for the EXTIRPATION of heresies, lest it should offend better 
conducted members of the ltomish church in the London District t t 

f They may be seen in Dr. Philpott’s Letters, p. 151 — 153, or in Drllales s 
Analysis of Chronology, vol. ii. part ii. pp. 1019 — 1022, and especially in 
u Taxatio Papal is ; being an account of the Tax- Books of the United Church 
and Court of Modern Rome,” (Rivingtons, 1025, 8vo.) 
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X. Auricular Confession to a priest, in private, as required by 
the Council of Trent, and the catechism of the Romish church, is very 
different from the open, general, and public confession^wliich all Chris- 
tians receive and practise. * It is contrary to Scripture. James v. 16, 
upon which passage the custom has been principally enforced, refers 
only to confession in the miraculous cases of sickness, which were in- 
flicted as temporal punishments in the days of the Apostles. It is 
contrary to reason , that confession to a man should be demanded as the 
condition of the forgiveness of sin. Though, in some^ instances, the 
conscience may be relieved by confessing great crimes, and the penitent 
is, therefore, moved or requested to do so in the Church of England, 
he is not commanded to confess to the priest, as an indispensable con- 
dition of the forgiveness of God.' (Townsend's Accusations, p. 105.) 
How contrary this anti -scriptural tenet is to morality, may be seen at 
length in Bishop Taylor's Dissuasive from Popery, Part II. Book I. 
sect. 11. 

XI. Deposing power of the Pope. No faith to be kept with 

HERETICS. 

The concluding article of PiusIVth’s creed runs thus: — 11 1 also, 
without doubt, receive and profess all other things , delivered, defined, 
and declared by the 3acred canons and general councils, and especially 
by the holy Council of Trent , and all things contrary to them, with all 
heresies rejected and cursed by the church, I likewise reject, condemn, 
and curse." 

Among these “ sacred canons," (to omit those of the popes Boniface 
VIII. and Innocent III. cited at length by the Rev. Dr. Philpotts,"*) 
the following of the third and fourth Lateran Councils are particularly 
worthy of notice. 

The third Lateran Council, which levelled its decree against those 
who were variously denominated Cathari, Patarenes, or publicans, in 
Gascony, the vicinity of Thoulouse, and other regions, subjects to a 
curse both themselves, their defenders, and harbourers ; and also, under 
a curse, prohibits all persons from admitting them into their bouses, or 
receiving them upon their lands, or cherishing them, or exercising any 
trade with them. It further confiscates their goods, and freely permits 
princes to reduce them to slavery ; and relaxes two years of enjoined 
penance to those faithful Christians, who, by the counsel of their 
bishops, shall take up arms against the; I, to subdue them by fighting 
against them. (Labbei Concilia, tom. x. p. 1522.) The fourth Lateran 
Council is even more precise in its denunciations. “ Let secular powers , 
whatever office they execute, he admonished , persuaded , and, if neces- 
sary, COMPELLED by ecclesiastical censure, that, as they desire 
to be reputed and accounted faithful, so they would publicly take an 
oath for the defence of the faith," [that is, the dogmas of the Romish 
church,] “ that they would endeavour in good faith, according to their 
power, to destroy ALL heretics, marked by the church out' of the 
lands of their jurisdiction. But if the temporal prince, being 
admonished and required , shall neglect to purge hie land from this 
heretical filthiness, he shall be excommunicated by the bishops of the 


* Letters td'Mr. Butler, pp. 278—281. 
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province : and, if he shall refuse to give satisfaction within* a year, let 
it be signified to the pope, that he mat forthwith denounce his 

VASSALS ABSOI^ED FROM THEIR ALLEGIANCE, AND EXPOSE HIS LAND TQ 
BE POSSESSED BY CATHOLICS, WHO, HAVING DESTROYED THE HERETICS, 
may possess it without contradiction, and preserve it in the purity 
of the faith, saving the right of the principal Lord, whilst that he doth 
make no hindrance to it. Nevertheless, tne same law is to be observed 
towards them who have no principal Lord.’ 1 (Labbei Concilia, tom. xi. 
part 1. p. 148. can. 3. de Haereticis.) 

It is the undeniable doctrine of the Romish church, that a general 
council, when convened and approved of by the pope, is empowered to 
pass laws, binding for ever on its members : and since these laws (as 
they maintain) emanate from infallible authority, they are deemed 
equally binding with the divinely inspired Scriptures. Now the decrees 
of these two councils bear the impress of this authoritative sanction : 
they were confirmed by the then reigning pontiffs, and ratified by the 
Council of Trent ; they have never been abrogated, and by die above 
cited article of Pius IV. this creed was made an article of implicit 
belief. The pages of history sufficiently record the manner in which 
the depositions of sovereign princes, and the extermination of heretics, 
have been conducted by the 11 holy Catholic [pseudo] Apostolic Roman 
church.” To state the principal instances as briefly as possible :* 

1. Depositions of Sovereigns by the popes of Rome . Saint Gregory 
VII. twice anathematized and deposed the Emperor Henry IV; In 
1110, the Emperor Henry V. was deposed by Paschal II. John, King 
of England, by Innocent III. in 1210, and Raymond, Count of Thou- 
louse, by the same pontiff, in 1216; the Emperor Frederick II. by 
Innocent IV. in 1245 ; Peter, King of Arragon, by Martin IV. in 1283 ; 
Matthew, Duke of Milan, in 1322, and Lewis of Bavaria, in 1324, by 
John XXII.; Barnabas, Duke of Milan, by Urban V. in 1363; Al- 
phonso, King of Arragon, in 1425, by Martin V. ; the King of Navarre, 
by Julius II. in 1512 ; Henry VIII. King of England, by Paul III. in 
1538; Henry III. of France, in 1583, by Sixtus V. ; who, on hearing 
of this monarch's assassination by friar Jacques Clement, declared 
that the murderer’s fervent zeal towards God surpassed that of Judith 
and Eleazar, and that the assassination was effected by Providence ! 
In 1591, Gregory XIV., and in the following year the uncanonically 
elected pope, Clement VIL, issued bulls of deposition against Henry 
IV. King of France, whose life was first attempted by John Chastel, a 
Jesuit, then by a monk, and finally he was stabbed by Ravaillac. In 
1569, Saint Pius V. deposed Queen Elizabeth, whose Romanist sub- 
jects he stimulated to rebel against her, and furnished some of them 
with money to aid their nefarious attempts ; and bulls of deposition 
were fulminated against that illustrious queen, by Gregory XIII. in 
1580, Sixtus V. iii 1587, and Clement VIII. in 1600. Sixtus V. in 


• The authorities may be found in M Letters by Sidney,” pp. 93, 94. Dr. 
Philpott’s Supplemental Letter, pp. 98 — 101, and Spinckes's Answer to u The 
Essay towards a Proposal for Catholic Communion, &c.” pp. 49—6 1 . (London, 
1705, 0vo.) • 
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his bull, styled her an usurper, a heretic, and an excommunicate; 
gave her throne to Philip II. of Spain, anc[ commanded the English to 
join the Spaniards in dethroning her. Clement VIII. in 1600, issued 
a bull to prevent James I. from ascending the throne of England, 
declaring that ‘•when it should happen that that miserable woman ” 
[Queen Elizaj^eth] “ should die, they [her subjects] should admit none 
to the crown, though ever so nearly allied to it by blood, except they 
would not only tolerate the [Roman] Catholic religion* but promote it 
to die utmost of their power, and would, according to ancient custom, 
undertake upon oath to perform the ‘'same.” In 1643, Urban VIII. 
issued a bull of deposition against Charles I. in Ireland ; where, two 
years before, not fewer than 100,000 Protestants were massacred, and 
to those who had joined the rebellion of 1641, the same holy pontiff 
granted a plenary indulgence. In 1729, Benedict XIII. at the in- 
stance of the Romanist Irish prelates, issued a bull to dethrone 
George II. King of England, with an indulgence (as we have already 
seen in page 27) for raising money to support the Pretender. In 1768, 
Clement XIII. published a brief, on occasion of certain edicts issued 
by the Duke of Parma and Placentia, in h is own dominions ; wherein 
the pontiff, in the plenitude of his usurped authority, abrogated, re- 
pealed, and annulled, as being prejudicial to the liberty, immunity, and 
jurisdiction of the church, whatever the duke had ordered in his edicts, 
and forbade ms subjects to obey their sovereign ; further depriving 
all, who had either published or obeyed the edicts, of all their privi- 
leges, and incapacitating them from receiving absolution, until they 
should fully and entirely have restored matters to their former con- 
dition, or should have made suitable satisfaction to the church, and to 
the holy see. In 1800, the late pope Pius VII. announced his election 
to the pontificate to Louis XVIII. as the lawful King of France; and 
in the following year he exhibited a most edifying instance of papal 
duplicity , when it suited his interest, by entering into a concordat with 
Buonaparte (who had not long before professed himself a Mussulman 
in Egypt), in which, besides suppressing 146 episcopal and metropo- 
litan sees, and dismissing their bishops and metropolitans without any 
form of judicature, he absolved all Frenchmen from their oaths of 
allegiance to their legitimate sovereign, and authorized an oath of alle- 
giance to the First Consul: and, when Louis XVIII. sent his ambassador 
to Rome to present his credentials, the p ihtiff refused to receive him. 
With marvellous infallibility, however, not quite eight years after, the 
same pontiff issued a bull (in June, 1809), excommunicating Buona- 
parte and all who adhered to him in his invasion of the papal states ; 
in which bull he makes the same extravagant pretensions to supreme 
power, which had been put forth by Saint Gregory VII. Innocent 111. 
and other pontiffs. 

One more instance may suffice to shew the continuance not only of 
the papal pretensions to interfere with the temporal interests of man- 
kind, but also of the readiness with which those pretensions arc 
asserted whenever an opportunity presents itself. The secularization 
of certain German churches and chapters, in 1803, by the diet of 
Augsburg, which distributed yome of them as indemnities to secular 
Protestant princes, gave occasion to many despatches from Rome, in 
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the years 1803, 1804, and 1803, and particularly to an instruction to the 
papad nuncio resident at Vienna, in 1803; in which Pius VII. says, 
that the church had not only' takeii care to prohibit heretics from con- 
fiscating ecclesiastical possessions ; but that she had moreover estab- 
lished, as tlte penalty of the crime of heresy , the Confiscation and loss of 
all property possessed by heretics. This penalty, as far as concerns the 
property of private individuals, is decreed, he says, by a bqll of Inno- 
• cent III. cap. Vergentes X, de Haereticis; and, as fat as concerns 
sovereignties and fiefs, it is r a rule of t&e canon law, cap. Absolutus 
XVI. de Haereticis, that the subjects of a prince , manifestly heretical , 
are released from all obligation to hm t dispensed from all allegiance 
and all homage . “ To be sure,” his holihess goes on to say, “ we are 

fallen into such calamitous times, that it is not possible for the spouse 
of Jesus Christ to practise, nor even expedient for her to recall her 
holy maxims of just rigour against the enemies of .the faith, "But, 
p although she cannot exercise her RIGHT of deposing heretics from 

THEIR PRINCIPALITIES, AND DECLARING THEM DEPRIVED OF THEIR 

property, yet can she for one moment allow that they should rob her 
of fjer property, to aggrandize and enrich themselves? What an ob- 
ject of derision would she become to heretics and infidels, who,’ in mock- 
ing her grief, would say, that they had found out a way of making her 
tolerant /” (Essai Ilislorique sur la Puissance Temporale des Papes , 
tom. ii. p. 320.) 

That the present pontiff \ Leo XII. has not rescinded his pretended 
right to extirpate heresies (and, consequently, to extirpate heretics, if 
no other expedient remains), is sufficiently intelligible from the extract 
from his bull for the jubilee, which has been given in page 26, supra ; 
to which it may be added, that in the “ Catechism for the Curates, 
composed by the decree of the Council' of Trent, and published by 
command of Pope Pius V. faithfully translated into English permissu 
superiorum” it is expressly taught that “ the heretics and schismatics, 
because they have fallen off' from the church, nor do they belong” [do 
not belong] 11 to the church any more than vagabonds or renegadoes 
belong to an army from which they ran away : yet it is not to be 
deny'd , but that they are in the power of the church, as those who 
may be judged by her , and condemned with an anathema .” (p. 90. 
London Edit. 1687.) And in the class-book, taught in the Romanist 
College at Maynooth, which is supported by the bounty of the British 
parliament to the annual amount of .£8,978, (see” the act 7 Geo. IV. 
c. 79. § 11.) the candidates for orders in the Romish church in Ire- 
land are taught that “ The church retains its tower over all heretics , 
apostates , and schismatics , though they may no longer belong to 
its eody ; as a general may have a right to inflict punishment on a 
deserter , though his name is no longei • on the muster-roll of the army." 
(Tract, de Theologico, ch. 8. de Membris, p. 404, cited in the Digest 
of Parliamentary Evidence, Part I. p. 135.) 

2. The doctrine, that no faith is to be kept with heretics , was estab- 
lished by the Council of Constance ; and history abundantly testifies 
that, whenever Romanists have had the power, they have religiously 
observed the decree of that Council : notjto insist upon the numerous 
plots and conspiracies against the reformed religion in our own coun- 
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try, from its establishment to the memorable gunpowder conspiracy, 
and the Irish conspiracy in 1729: — Witness the martyrdom of |(ohn 
Huss ; witness the massacre of St. Bartholomew, in 1572, when 500 
Protestant gentlemen, and 1 0,000 of the lower classes, were assassinated 
at Paris, and not, fewer than 40,000 in the provinces ; at which pious 
tidings, Gregory XIII. was so overjoyed, that he commanded a dis- 
charge of artillery to be made, ordered the cardinals to return solemn 
thanks to Almighty God, and caused a medal to be struck in honour 
of the unprincipled transaction. Witness, also,' the Mas^icrc of 1641, 
in Ireland, where (as in France, sixty-nine years before,) no ties of 
nature or of friendship could prevent papists from embruing their 
hands in the blood of their nearest Protestant relations. To these in- 
stances may be added the unprincipled revocation of the sacred and 
irrevocable edict of Nantes, by Louis XIV. against the faith of the 
most solemn treaties, in consequence of which the Protestant churches 
were destroyed throughout France ; the soldiers committed the most 
scandalous excesses ; and, after the loss of innumerable lives, 50,000 1 
of the most valuable and industrious of the citizens of France were 
forced into exile. Once more, in 1712, when by virtue of the treaty 
of Alt-Rastadt certain places were to be surrendered to some Protest- 
ant princes, Pope Clement XI. in a letter to the Emperor Charles VI. 
denounced the Protestants as “ an execrable sect,’* and, in the pleni- 
tude of his pretended supremacy, declared every thing, which cither 
was, or could be, construed or esteemed to he in any way obstructive 
of, or in the least degree prejudicial to, the Romish faith or worship, 
or to the authority, jurisdiction, or any rights of the church whatso- 
ever, “ to be, and to have been, and perpetually to remain hereafter 
null, unjust, reprobated, void, and evacuated of all force from the 
beginning ; and that no person is hound to the observance of them , 
although the same hate been repeated , ratified , or secured by oath.” 
(Digest of Evidence on the State of Ireland, Part II. p. 243.) 

Such are the dogmas of the church of Rome, and such has been her 
practice for many centuries. Individuals of high character, belonging 
to her communion (the sincerity of whose protestations cannot be 
doubted), have disclaimed them : but they remain unrescinded by 
the united church and court of modern Rome . These doctrines (the 
contrariety of which to scripture, reason, and, in many instances, to 
morality, cannot but have powerfully str /ck the reader’s mind,) have 
been promulgated by popes, councils, and canonists : they must be 
rescinded by the same authorities before Protestants can consent to 
give up those securities upon which their civil and religious liberties 
depend. Have we any concern for pure and undefiled religion, for 
the liberties of our country, and for the welfare of our children and 
posterity ? — Let us then stand fast in the liberty wherewith* Christ has 
made us free. And may the wisdom of the legislature be directed 
to such measures as may strengthen the Protestant interest, and- effec- 
tually prevent the growth of a power that would rob us of every thing 
that is dear to us as men and as Christians. Let then the word or 
Christ [and not human traditions] dwell in you richly in all wisdom 
(Cdl. iii. 1 6.) ; for other foundation can no man lay than that is laid 9 
which is J esus Christ. ( l Uor. iii. 11.) We have renounced the hid - 
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den things of dishonesty , not walking in craftiness , nor handling the 
word of God deceitfully , hut by manifestation of the truth, commending 
oursMes to every man's conscience in the sight of God. (Col. i. 28?) 
If any man teach otherwise, and consent not to wholesome wdrds, even 
the words of our Lord Jesus Christ, and to the dodtrine which ts accord- 
ing to godliness, from sucit withdraw thyself. (I Tihn.vi. 3 — 5.) 

A Protestant. 

♦ — ~ 

GN THE CONVERSION OF ST. PAUL. ' 

Mr. Editor. — Permit me to request the insertion of a very few 
lines, in reply to some remarks of " P.” on my former letter. 

I must confess, that it was with strong feelings of dissatisfaction 
that I read the essay on the above subject, which appeared in your 
pages tinder the signature of “ O.” If, in attempting to state the 
grounds of my objection to the opinions therein advanced, I have been 
betrayed into any expressions inconsistent with a spirit of Christian 
courtesy, I sincerely regret it ; and, so far as I may be considered 
justly chargeable on that score, I willingly submit to the correction of 
your correspondent “ P.” 

It is not my intention to enter into any fresh discussion of the sub- 
ject at this time ; not because I consider it as a subject of small im- 
portance in itself, nor from#ny want of arguments to support my own 
views ; but simply because I wish not to be considered pertinacious in 
prolonging a controversy. It may suffice to reply in general, that I * 
cannot admit that the synopsis, as stated by " P. of the doctrine con- 
tained in “ O.V* paper, however 11 fair,” as to the general lineaments, 
conveys any just idea of the impression likely to be made on the mind 
of a reader of the original. Further, and more particularly, I' would 
say, that the synopsis itself contains the elements of that error which 
pervades, and is the main ground of my quarrel with, the paper of 
“ O it asserts that St. Paul was not chargeable with “ actual moral 
guilt," evidently restricting the application of that term to sins against 
the precepts of morality ; and the inference obviously is, that no other 
species of 44 moral guilt" is of much account in the sight of God. 

Finally, as to the authority from the case of St. Paul, for holding 
out unqualified hopes of mercy to abandoned sinners, there is a proper, 
that is, a scriptural mode of stating every truth ; and there is no truth, 
Jiowever scriptu rally stated, which may not be perverted 5 hut I am 
not aware that the remedy of the Gospel is of limited application. It 
is freely ojffercd to all who feel their need of the Physician : the heal- 
ing waters flow for all; and he 44 that is athirst," and “whosoever will,"' 
is invited to drink “ freely " — not less freely he whose life has been 
sensual and profane, than he who, in proud self-complacency, is ready 
to 44 thank God that he . is not as other men are , extortioners, unjust , 
adulterers, or even as this publican of such, indeed, our Lord has said 
“ Verily the publicans and harlots shall enter into the kingdom of 
heaven before you" 

I am, Sir, your most obedient Servant, ‘ . 

• Laicits; 


vor. IX. NO. i. 
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1 TIM. i. 16. 


To understand this text, we must consider tWf context , the nsind of 
the writer , and the circumstances of the times of Which he wrote ; and, 
in this case, of the ages immediately succeeding. Judging by these 
rules, it is clear that the apostle speaks of persecution of the Church 
in ignorance of its holiness , as that to which all long-suffering would 
be shewn ; of which long-suffering his own case was “a pattern” to all 
succeeding and similar cases. They 44 who should afterwards believe,” 
are they who, like him, should before thetf conversion have been in 
“ in ignorant unbelief.” This pattern, then, may be applicable to such 
cases as resemble St. Paul's : but precisely, and only, in proportion 
as they do resemble his : which depends on what his case was. How 
can we draw, for ordinary terms, an “ example” from the most extra- 
ordinary period the world has ever seen? How can we expect the 
equivalent of a miracle, if the voice of Christ speaks to the under- 
standing, as well as to the conscience, every day we live ? But chiefly ; 
how can the prejudice of that man, who 44 verily thought with himself 
that he ought to do” the things he did, to be taken as a precedent for 
the presumption of those who do what they certainly know they 
ought not ? 


*— 

ODE ON CHRISTMAS DAY. 


Eccles. xi. 1. 


44 Who on the worthless aught bestows — 
His labour and his hope is vain ! 

On the white waves his seed he sows, 
Which no return shall yield again.” 

So sang Theognis > — so the Bard 3 
Who charmed Miletus* fertile plain : 

Not so fair Salem’s far-famed Lord ; 

He reached a higher, nobler strain. 

No marvel, that the golden rule 
Of this wise man inverted stood : — 

They studied in an earthly school ; 

He spake, instructed of his God. 

“ Cast,” cries the royal preacher, 3 44 cast 
“ Thy bread upon the watery plain, 

“ Nor doubt in heart, but, first or last, 

*• 'Twill yield a rich return again. 

“ To those who merit not be given 
u Some portion of thy sacred trust. 4 
“ Promiscuous falls the dew of heaven 
u Upon the unrighteous and the just.” 


*• Tpdfiai, v. 105. 

*• Phocylides, v. 142. 
‘ *• Ecclesiastes, xi. 1. 


^•4. For this explanation of the passage, we are indebted to the late learned 
\Dr. Tubb. • 
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Precept inclusive, full of grace! 

Where wisdom and where mercy shine ; 

Mercy, all earthly ties to embrace, 

And Wisdom, pointing to divine. 

Unshaken Faith, and Hope elate, 

Will cheer you through this darkling vale : 

But rest on that bright, blessed state, 

Where Charity shall never fail . 

Freely receiving, freely give, 

Nor wait the wretch’s views to scan ; 

Nor, while the hated vice receive 
Its due desert, forget the man. 

So be your talents consecrate 
To that high, hallowed name above, 

Which, on this day, wide ope’d the gate 
Of universal, endless love. 

Clericus Rusticus. 


+ 

BISHOP KAYE'S HISTORY OF THE CHURCH. 

Mr. Editor. — In the last number of 14 The British Critic,” (pp. 21, 
22,) a statement is made, that, excepting some cases of exorcism, 
single one of visions, and some sudden illnesses occurring to persons* 
who had attended the heathen sacrifices, Cyprian can hardly be quoted 
as bearing any testimony to the continuance of miracles in his days. 
This statement docs not appear to me to be quite borne out by facts, 
and I shall therefore note those instances of real or alleged supernatu- 
ral interference which I observed in perusing the works of Cyprian, 
without at all asserting that I may not have overlooked others. I 
ought to premise that I do not contend for the value of Cyprian’s 
miracles, because their evidence is not always strong ; but the argu- 
ment, as to the continuance of miraculous powers in the church, is* not 
to be decided except by the most accurate appeal to facts : and I can- 
not agree that the reviewer is quite accurate in rating Cyprian's j belief 
of their continuance so low. The first case I shall notice is ii^ the 
Treatise 44 De Mortalitate” (p. 163. ed. Amsterdam, 1691), and is to the 
following effect. 4 — 44 An aged Bishop expressed great fears and Reluc- 
tance at the approach of death; and when praying fora longer con- 
tinuance, he saw standing by him a young man of majestic look and 
lofty stature, and of such an appearance as* human eyes could hardly 
endure to see. From this person the aged Bishop received a severe 
rebuke for his unwillingness to die. The words which he heard, he 


• I may observe that, in the same page, Cyprian directly asserts that reve- 
lations had been made to himself : but, from his expressions, I presume he 
meant only that he collected that certain suggestions to bis mind were revela- 
tions; for he says, 44 Nobis quoque ipsis minimis et extremis quoties revelatum 
est, quam frequenter et tnanifesie de Dei dignatufhe praeceptum est.” 
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retained and repeated for the instruction of his brethren.*’ Cyprian 
calls him one of his colleagues. * 

In the treatise “ De Lapsis,” p. 182, in the same page which relates 
the case of the sudden illnesses of those who ftad offered sacrifice 
(which, I allow,, have not even the appearance of any thing miraculous, 
although, unquestionably, Cyprian thought them so,) there are found, 
likewise, two narrations, which, if true, and no fraud was practised, 
(I do not, of course, mean by Cyprian,) must be allowed to be super-, 
natural. The first states, that when a woman endeavoured to open a 
box in which the eucharist was, as she was unworthy to receive it, she 
was deterred by fire issuing from the boxi The second relates, that 
a person w'ho was likewise polluted, instead of the eucharist, found 
only ashes in his hands. In the last case, it is not quite clear whether 
Cyprian means that he found the ashes at the time, or on his return 
home ; for it was, at that period, the custom to give the congregation 
a part of the elements to take away from the church with them. 

It ought to be observed here, that Cyprian himself seems to cast r 
some doubt upon these histories ; for, in relating an absurd story of a 
child who could not be persuaded without force to take*the wine,* as 
it had been carried by its nurse to the idol sacrifices, he says, “ Prae- 
sente ac teste me ipso, accipite quid evenerit as if to hint, that the 
other stories related by him did not stand on such good authority. 

I must next observe, that the reviewer is hardly justified in speaking 
of the exorcisms so slightly. lie says, that we know so little of the 
effect said to be produced, that we can hardly tell whether it was in- 
tended to apply the name of a miracle to it in those early times. 
Cyprian certainly tells us something of this effect ; for, in the treatise 
“In Demetrian.” page 191, he challenges the Pagans to come and 
see their gods (i. e. the evil spirits) conquered by the Christians, leave 
the possessed, and, with lamentable cries, confess that judgment is 
about to come, and, in the very presence of those whom they had 
deceived, confess also who they really were. The same statements 
are repeated, “ De Gratia Dei,” p. 4, “ De Idol, Van.*’ p. 14 ; but 
they are calculated to produce the strongest impression in the place I 
first cited ; because, as the treatise is addressed to a Pagan, and a 
Pagan full of hostility to the cause of Christianity, Cyprian would 
hardly have invited him to witness a scene which could at once have 
been explained away on natural grounds, , I do not insult the memory 
of Cyprian, by supposing that he would have been privy to any scene 
of imposition and fraud. Again, the reviewer speaks of a single vision 
of Cyprian ; but in this I think he is also incorrect. In the “ Letters 
of Cyprian,” p. 24 , I find two mentioned in the same page, and subse- 
quently (p. 38.) he speaks again on the same subject. 

May I venture to add, without any feeling of disrespect to the 
reviewer, to whom thanks are due for paying bo much attention to this 
interesting subject, that his objections to Bishop Kaye’s book arise 


* This story is valuable, however, in two points of view. In the first it 
establishes that the wine (as the reviewer rightly states against Dr. Milner) was 
administered in* Cyprian's day : the phrase is “ De Sacramento Calicis infudit.'* 
Hie second observation is, thdt the Communion was then given to infants. 
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rather froin his misunderstanding the Bishop's intention than from, any 
fault in the book itself? The Bishop undertook neither to write an 
account of Tertullian, nor an history of the church in the 2d and 3d 
centuries : but, as his title-page positively Expresses it, to illustrate 
that history from the writings of Tertullian, Again, the’ reviewer first 
objects to the Bishop for following Mosheim'a [dan, and then finds 
fault with the chapter on the State of Philosophy and Letters, because 
it does not contain a general history pf the subject at that time, but 
merely Tertullian's philosophical opinions. These objections are 
not quite consistent; for if thet Bishop followed Mosheim’s plan, he 
could not do otherwise than be has done in that chapter ; for Mosheim, 
in his chapters on Learning and Philosophy, gives a short view of the 
doctrines maintained by the various doctbrs of the church ; and this is 
what Bishop Kaye has done, in the chapter in question, with the 
writings of that author, on whom he was especially employed. I cor- 
dially join with the learned reviewer in his wish that the Bishop may 
be induced hereafter to present the public with another work on the 
citations of Scripture to be found in Tertullian's writings, a work which 
will be full of interest and utility. 

I am, Mr. Editor, your obedient Servant, R. 

♦ 

PERSECUTION OF THE PROTESTANT CHURCHES. 

In the Preface to Sewell’s History of the Quakers, we are told that 
Archbishop Usher predicted, that “ a dreadful persecution would fall 
upon all the Protestant churches by the Papists." And when it was 
objected “ that since Great Britain and Ireland had already suffered so 
deeply, there was reason to hope that the judgments of God in respect of 
these kingdoms might have been past," he replied — 

“ Fool not yourselves with such hopes; for, I tell you, all you have yet seen 
hath been hut the beginning of sorrows to what is yet to come upon the Pro- 
testant churches of Christ, who will ere long fall under a sharper persecution 
than, ever yet hath been upon them. And therefore look you be not found in 
the outward court, but a worshipper in the temple before the altar; for Christ 
will measure all those that profess his name, and call themselves his people ; 
and the outward worshippers he will leave out to be trodden down by the 
Gentiles. The outward court is the formal Christian, whose religion lies in 
performing the outside duties of Christianity, without having an inward life and 
power of faith and love, uniting them to Christ : and these God will leave to 
be trodden down, and swept away by the Gentiles. But the worshippers within 
the temple, and before the altar, are those who do indeed worship God in spirit 
and in truth, whose souls are made his temples, and he is honoured and adored 
in the most inward thoughts of their hearts, and they sacrifice their lusts and 
vile affections, yea, aud their own wills to him: and these God will hide in the 
hollow of his hand, and under the shadow of his wings. And this shall be the 
great difference between this last and all other preceding persecutions : for, in 
the former, the most eminent and spiritual ministers and Christians did generally 
suffer most, and were most violently fallen upon ; but in this last persecution, 
these shall be preserved by God as a seed, to partake of that glory which shall 
immediately follow and come upon the church, as soon as ever this storm shall 
be over: for, as it shall be the sharpest, so it shall be the shortest persecution 
of them all, and shall only take away the gross hypocrites and formal pro- 
fessors ; but the true spiritual believers shall be preserved till the calamity be 
overpast.” • 
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We trust the archbishop will prove a false prophet ; but, at this time, 
when a monkish faction in Spain is stirring up the bigots of Portugal 
to oppose Jthe establishment of a free constitution in their country, and 
when the Roman Catholic demagogues of Ireland ’fedopt so violent a 
tone, this prediction deserves notice : Whatever be the event, it is never 
unseasonable to repeat the Apostle’s caution, “ Let him that thinketh 
he standeth , take heed lest he fall*' 


BISHOP REYNOLDS’ ORDINATION SERMON. 

Mr. Editor. — The recommendation you gave of the writings of 
Bishop Reynolds (saving and excepting his occasional leaning towards 
Calvinism, in which exception I perfectly agree with you,) caused me 
to refer to his works ; and in the course of my perusal, I met with an 
Ordination Sermon, the 23d in my edition, which contains so much 
truly excellent matter that I cannot forbear from mentioning it to you, * 
that you may if you please call the attention of your numerous clerical 
readers to it ; and I am glad of this opportunity to express the great 
pleasure that I, as one of your constant readers, feel in witnessing the 
zealous and fervent, though at the same time thoroughly churchman- 
like, tone of religious piety which continues to pervade the pages of 
the Christian Remembrancer ; such a publication, so conducted, is a 
valuable friend and monitor to the ministers of our church. 

If I am not trespassing upon your attention, I would make a few 
extracts from the sermon just referred to. The text is from 2 Cor. iv.,5. 

“ We preach not ourselves , but Christ Jesus the Lord ; and ourselves 
your servants for Jesus' sake." After a judicious explanation of this 
apostolical declaration, Bishop Reynolds thus concludes his exhortation 
to the candidates for the ministry. 

“ Preach not yourselves, your own imaginations, the devices of 
your hearts: set not up your reason against God’s word; nor your will 
against his grace ; nor your interest against his glory ; nor your, fleshly 
wisdom against the simplicity of his holy gospel. Preach not out of 
ostentation merely to the fancies and wits of men, to please or to 
tickle them, but out of manifestation of truth to please God. Preach 
not your own passions and animosities, things tending to widen 
breaches, to foment jealousies and discontents, to kindle seditions, 
to cherish faction, to beget turbulency 4nd disquiet ; to shake the 
piety which the people owe to God, or the loyalty they owe to their 
prince, or the tranquillity which they ought to promote in church and 
state ; but, as servants of a Prince of Peace, preach those things which 
make for peace, and which may heal the divisions and compose the 
distempers which yet remain in the midst of us. Preach Christ Jesus 
the Lord : determine to know nothing among your people but Christ 
crucified ; let his name and grace, his spirit and love, triumph in 
the midst of all your sehnons. Let your great end be to glorify him 
in the hearts, to render him amiable and precious in the eyes of his 
people, to lead them to him as a sanctuary to protect them, a propiti- 
ation to reconcile them, a treasure to enrich them, a physician to neal 
them, an . advocate to, present them and their services unto God : aa 
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Wisdom to counsel, os righteousness to justify, as sanctification to 
repew, as redemption to save, as an inexhausted fountain of pardon, 
grace, comfort, victory, glory. Let Christ be the diamond to shine in 
the bosom of all your sermons/* Alpha. 

DR. LINOARD AND THE MASSACRE OF ST. BARTHOLOMEW. 

“ Ecce iterum Crispinus.” 

Mr. Editor. — As Dr. Lingard, in his “ Vindication of certain Passages 
in the Fourth«nd Fifth Volumes of the History of England/ 9 published 
last month, has recalled attentidh to the inaccurateness of which he has 
been accused, I beg permission to point out a few passages in this very 
“ Vindication/* which seem rather to weaken than strengthen his own 
case. 

Dr. Lingard appears to be stung deeply by the 4th article of the 
Edinburgh Review of June last, No. 87, which attacks his hypothesis, 
that the massacre of St. Bartholomew “ was not the result of a preme- 
ditated plot;** and therefore it is, that out of 112 pages of his excul- 
patory pamphlet, he devotes 70 to a refutation of the reviewer’s state- 
ments and charges. 

Under the head, “ No credible authority for a preconcerted plot,” 
Dr. Lingard claims the victory in the following sentences : — u Its 
existence can be shewn only by the confession of the parties, or by the 
testimony of those who have derived their ^knowledge from those 
parties.* Such confession or testimony would be authority, and 
contemporary authority. But does any such exist ? Was any such 
ever known to exist ? No ; my opponent * has not the hardihood’ to 
assert it. Where then is his contemporary authority ?” p. 22. 

Now might not the reader fairly take for granted, upon the strength 
of this passage, that the reviewer had not professed to cite the testi- 

* It is to be wished Dr. Lingard had always observed this definition of 
“ contemporary authority.** He will consent to receive nothing in evidence 
against the papist King Charles IX. but what comes on the strength of the 
confession of Charles, or the testimony of his accomplices : but when he writes 
to impeach the character of the Protestant Queen Elizabeth, he abides by no 
such rule, but adduces any slander that he can rake up to blast her reputation. 
Thus, in vol. viii. p. 500, of his History of England, we read — 

“ But Dudley, though the most favoured, was not considered as her only 
lover : among his rivals were numbered Hatton, and Raleigh, and Oxford, and 
Blount, and Simier, and Anjou : and it was afterwards believed that her 
licentious habits survived, even when the fire of wantonness had been quenched 
by the chill of age.*’ 

To strengthen this charge against Dudley, &c. and the Queen, what does 
Dr. Lingard produce ? The authority of a contemporary, who had his information 
from the Queen's confession, or from Dudley, or from any of the rest of her 
gallants ? No ; but he gives, in a note, the hearsay of a Spanish ambassador. 
4< Quadra, Bishop of Aquila, the Spanish ambassador, in the beginning of 1561, 
informs the King that, according to common belief, the Queen 4 lived with 
Dudley :* that, in one of his audiences, Elizabeth spoke to him respecting this 
report, and, in proof of its improbability, shewed him the situation of her room ' 
and bed-chamber. But in a snort time she deprived herself of this plea. Under 
the pretext that Dad ley’s apartment, in a lower story of the palace, was un- 
wholesome, she removed mm to another, contiguous to her own chamber/ 9 
We hold that the reviewer’s contemporary authority for the guilt of Chaflea IX. 
is quite as good as Dr. L.’s for that of Elizabeth. 
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mony of a single writer, who lived at the time of the massacre, and 
who had derived his materials from any person, likely to be correctly 
informed of the proceedings of that bloody period ? In page 99, the 
reviewer quotes from no less than seven contemporary writers. In pages 
98 and 135, the reviewer expressly states that Capilupi, one of his con- 
temporary authorities, “ drew up at Rome an account of the St. Bar- 
tholomew, in the form of a letter to his brother Alphonso, which 
was seen and approved of by the Cardinal of Lorraine” and “ printed 
under the eyes of the Cardinal of Lorraine ” Again, says the reviewer, 
p. 129, “ Capilupi seems to have had his information from the persons 
most deeply connected with the contrivance and execution of this tra- 
gedy” Here then the reviewer does assert, that his contemporary 
authority wrote according to the testimony of those, who derived their 
knowledge from the parties concerned in the massacre. It is notorious 
that the Cardinal of Lorraine was in close correspondence with the 
court of France at the crisis of the massacre. 

In page 132, the reviewer adduces the evidence of many contem- 
porary authorities, in proof that Charles IX. dissembled for a long 
time with the Huguenots for the purpose of accomplishing their 
destruction; and he distinctly appeals to a passage in Mathicu , a 
writer from whom Dr. Lingard himself transcribes the following words, 
“ je l’appris de ceux memes qui furent au conseil et a V execution” 
History of England, vol viii. p. 519. note. 

I shall now proceed to place a passage of the reviewer, and Dr. Lin- 
gard's version of it, in parallel columns, that it may be further seen how 
incorrectly the doctor represents the argument of his opponent. 

The Reviewer. Dr. Linoard. 

“ In his journey through Germany 44 Objection to the testimony of Anjou. 
to Poland, where he had been elected — The reviewer offers two objections 

King, Heniy was repeatedly insulted to other parts of th^garne note, 
and mortified with allusions to the 1st — l had appealed to the narra- 

St. Bartholomew. As he went in pro- tive of the Duke of Anjoif, which, I 

cession through the towns, amidst the say, was dictated by him, 44 during a 

acclamations directed by the public restless night, when his conscience 

authorities, execrations from men, was harassed by the recollection of 

women, and children, met his ears, the massacre,’* and which has the ap- 

At palaces where he lodged, pictures pearance of coming from one, “ who 

exhibiting the horrid scenes of the seeks not to excuse, but to accuse him- 

massacre were obtruded on his sight, self.” lie tells us that indeed the 

with the victims and assassins repre- duke dictated it when “ be was agi- 

sented to the life ; and at banquets, tated by the recollection of tho bloody 

and on other festive occasions, al- scenes hut that he 44 expressed in 

lusions were made to his guilt, and it no contrition for his crime, nor 

to that of his companions in the seemed at all conscious of its enor- 

journey, which alarmed their fears, mity : that, on the contrary, he was 

and provoked their indignation. Two accustomed 44 not only to make no 

days after his arrival at Cracow, unable secret of his participation in the St. 

to steep from the recollection of these Bartholomew, but reckoned it among 

insults, and agitated with the remem- the glorious actions of his life.” p.22. 

brance of the bloody scenes which they 
had recalled to his memory , he sent for 
ope of the persons in attendance, and 
bid him' write down what he was 
going to dictate on the St. Bartholo- 
mew." p. 100. 
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It will be observed, Dr. Lingard bas entirely kept out of sight all 
that the reviewer has said on the subject of the mortifications And 
insults, which induced Henry of Anjou to compose a relation of the 
massacre : and has concealed jvhat the reviewer correctly describes, 
viz. the alarming fears, which might urge the guilty prince to dictate 
a narrative calculated to soflen the popular resentment. Surely it was 
not to unburthen his mind, and to make an ingenuous confession, but 

# to gloss over the truth, and to create more favourable impressions, 
that Henry rose from his bed to give employment to his amanuensis. 

It is not, hWever, to the mere question of accuracy between the 
Edinburgh Reviewer and Dr. Lingard that I would call your notice, 
but to the extraordinary fact of Dr. Lingard’s re-attempt to apologise 
for the massacre of St. fc Bartholomew and its authors, in the “ Vindi- 
cation" just published. He has reiterated his assertion made in the 
8th volume of his History of England, that “ the massacre was not 
the result of a premeditated plot," and has argued that " the hypothesis 
•of a preconcerted plot is unsupported by satisfactory authority, and 
liable on the score of improbability to the most formidable objections," 
and that “ the massacres in the provinces were confined to a few 
places, and originated principally, if not entirely, in the vindictive 
passions of the people." P. 44. 

Does this apologist merit the thanks or the reprobation of the 
Roman Catholic Church, for endeavouring to exonerate a few , and for 
thus casting the heavy load of guilt on the great body of Roman 
Catholics ? If Charles and Catharine and their ministers did not con- 
trive the massacres of St. Bartholomew, by whom were they planned 
and committed ? If they were not guilty, who were ? Acquit them, 
and it follows that the horrible carnage was perpetrated by numberless 
bigots of the Roman Catholic persuasion, who would not tolerate 
Protestants among them. 

Is it not better, for the cause of Romanism, to let us continue in our 
belief, that a sanguinary king, and a profligate court, plotted and 
carried into effect the assassination of many thousand obnoxious sub- 
jects, than to persuade us, that the blind and malignant rage of reli- 
gious fury, or of “ vindictive passions," as he stiles it, burst forth 
ungovernably against all who bore the name of Huguenot ? 

Let us examine some of the reasons why Dr. Lingard thinks it im- 
probable that the plot was concerted by the court. 

tl Is it probable that so young a prince should be so consummate a master in 

• the art of dissimulation, as to be able for two years to carry on this system 

without detection ? P.15. 

“ What possible motive could there be to attempt the life of one roan, if the 
object was to take the lives of all f* P. 17. 

“ He expressed the most lively apprehensions for the fate of his wounded 
friend, and gave peremptory orders for the discovery and punishment of the 
assassin and his employers. Ibid. 

“ Not content with this, he visited the Admiral in his bed, accompanied by 
the Queen, his two brothers, and his principal counsellors." Ibid. 

“ Each of them shews that Catharine was, and had reason to be, jealous of 
the influence of the Admiral with the King; a jealousy which it will be difficult 
to account for, if we believe that he had been employed for two years in endea- 
vours, under her direction, to allure that uoblewan and his adherents to their 
^destruction." P.19. 

■ VOL. IX. no. i. « 
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" Can we then believe that Catharine would have had the face to appeal to 
him, or that he, when thus called upon, would have silently acquiesced, nad her 
statements been untrue ?” P. 43. 

Here we find Dr. Lingard resting the improbability of a precon- 
certed plot on die character and conduct of Charles and the Queen- 
mother ! 44 Would Charles,” he says, 44 have been so inconsistent, 

so treacherous ? Would Catharine have been so barefaced, so false , 
as to,” &c. &c. ? This then is his argument : — We must not believe 
that these two persons would act so unaccountably, so infamously ; — 4 
for fear of thinking too ill of Charles and Catharine, 4 we must not 
give credit to the v idea of a preconcerted plot. 

But, I would answer, was there any thing too base, too treacherous, 
too monstrous, for such monsters as Charles IX. and Catharine of 
Medicis ? Or, are we to withhold our belief of an historical fact, be- 
cause it involves strange, unreasonable, or atrocious proceedings in the 
conduct of two such convicted criminals as this son and mother ? We 
may believe any thing of them, after the part they took in the mas- , 
sacre ; and since they glutted themselves with blood, at the execution 
of the carnage, it is not hard to believe that they contrived the deed 
of horror long before it commenced. 

It is much more easy to believe this of Charles, who is known to 
have called out, during the slaughter, 41 Go on ; would to God the 
last Huguenot were killed;” who shouted from his window, 44 Spare 
none who fired on the fugitives ; who exclaimed, at the sight of 
the Admirals dead body suspended from a gallows, 44 Nothing so 
sweet as the stench of a dead enemy.” I say it is more easy, and 
more satisfactory, to suppose that this execrable monster plotted and 
accomplished the slaughter of subjects who had offended him, than 
to persuade ourselves that the Homan Catholics of distant towns, 

44 with an uniformity in their proceedings quite unaccountable,” if 
there were no plot, and with a simultaneous impulse, should set about 
murdering their Protestant neighbours, at some places on the same 
days, and at many places in the same week, when the assassinations 
in Paris were in full activity. 

In mei;cy and charity to the Roman Catholics, and in good-will to 
the French nation, we will continue to believe, that the massacres of 
St. Bartholomew were the project and work of Charles IX. and his 
court, #nd that they originated with him, rather than in 4 . 4 the vin- 
dictive passions of the people.” 1 

Again, Dr. Lingard will not allow that there is sufficient reason to 
believe that the destruction of the reformed faith was contemplated 
by the King, the Queen-mother, Isabella of Spain, and the Duke 
of Alva, at the conference of Bayonne, in 1 505: he thinks it quite 
improbable that a league should thus have been concluded for the ex- 
termination of the French and Flemish Protestants. (See his History, 
vol. viii. p. 71. and Vindication, p. 45, & c.) * 

Evidence, that will satisfy Dr. Lingard, I certainly cannot produce ; 
but it so happens that a species of testimony has lately come under 
my eye, which I am quite sure will convince every unprejudiced man, 
that the Queen-mother's party, and especially the Duke of Anjou, 
the acknowledged accomplice of the massacre of St. Bartholomew, 
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had long been previously regarded by the blood-thirsty of that epoch, 
as the future avengers of Romanism, and as pledged, by some secret 
understanding, to exterminate Protestantism. The testimony to which 
I allude is contained in a very scarce duodecimo volume, printed at 
Paris, in 1569, and entitled “ Histoire des Albigeois, et Gestes de 
Noble Simon de Montfort. Descrite par F. Pierre des Vall&es Sernay, 
Moine de Tordre de Cisteaux, et rendue de Larin en Francois, par M. 
Arnaud Sorbin, P. de Montech, Docteur en Theologie, et Predicateur 
*du Roy.” , 

This book i£ dedicated, by the, translator, who was preacher to King 
Charles IX. to the Duke of Anjou, and (singularly enough, in confir- 
mation of the received opinion, that the massacre of St. Bartholomew 
was part of a grand plot preconcerted by the court for the total de- 
struction of Protestantism,) the writer assigns it as his reason for dedi- 
cating it to Anjou, that the faithful were looking up to him for the 
extermination of heresy , and that the History of the exploits of Simon de 
iMontford , and of his utter extirpation of the Albigenses [pour sespiete 
ct dexterit6 d'esprit a sceu rendre par *force d’armes, tout le paiis in- 
fecte de l'Hercsie Albigeoise, paisible et obeissant a Dieu et a son 
Eglise] would teach the prince how to proceed. 

In the course of this notable history, there are numberless details 
of the manner in which the victims were entrapped , and slaughtered in 
cold blood, instances of the “ pious violation” of treaties made with 
them, and exhortations to keep no faith with heretics : and that 
these may not escape the observation of the prince, to whom the book 
was inscribed, the translator has made little marginal notes pointing 
them out for imitation, shewing the resemblance between the Albi- 
genses of the 13th century, and the “ Calvinist es ” of his own time, 
and the resemblance that there ought to be between Simon do Mont- 
ford and his crusaders, and Anjou and his partizans. One passage, 
with the translator's marginal hint, is too much in point to be omitted. 

“ La Divine Providence doneque fit misericordieuscment, que lorsque le 
Legat allechoit les ennemis de la Toy qui estoient congregez ii Narbonne, et les 
reprimoit par une Saincte trornperie, le Compte de Mont-forr, ensemble les 
Pelerins qui estoierit venuz de France, avoient moyen de s’acheminer aux 
parties de Quercy, et d’Agenois pour combattrc leurs ennemis, mais bien les 
ennemis de Jesus Christ. 0 saincte deception de Legat! O picusc j'raudu - 
lence ! n 

Marginal note of translator. 

• “ Nous avons bien peu de tcls prelats en France, et un plus grand besoing.”— 

Annexed to the preface of this infamous production, there is a 
sonnet addressed to Sorbin, in which he is congratulated upon the 
valuable lesson which lie has taught Prince Henry, through the medium 
of his translation, and in which the same means adopted for the ex- 

# — — 

♦ We recommend this and similar facts to the consideration of those who are 
inclined to believe the interpretation, which modern Romanists give to the 
phrase, “ extirpation of heresy which occurs so often in papal bulls and the 
edicts of general councils. It is pretended by the Butlers, Doyles, and Lin- 
gards of our day, that it meant extirpation by preaching. History proves it to 
have meant extirpation u par force (formes” • 
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termination of the Albigenses, are recommended for that of the Hu- 
guenots. 

w Ton livre luy apprend, que Mont-fort envoys, 

“ Chastia par le feu TAlbigeois desvoyd, 

“ Etle rend un Mont fort de l’Eglise Romaine. 

“ Par lea mesmes moyens, que TAlbigeois mutin 
“ Finist, il punira le Calviniste : afin 
“ Qu' un mesme vice soit puni de mesme peine. 

After such proofs as these, of the temper that prevailed at the Court 
of Charles IX., I think it cannot bo deemed very improbable, that 
the extirpation of heresy was concerted by the Queen-mother and her 
sons long before the day of St. Bartholomew, and that they were not 
very nice in the means they intended to employ for this purpose. 

I am, Sir, your obedient Servant, &c. &c. 

Dec. 12, 1826. 


MONTHLY REGISTER. 


SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE, 
lincoln’s-inn fields. 


A Special General Meeting of this 
Society, was holden on the 6th Dec. 
last, the Archbishop of Canterbury in 
the chair. There were present the 
Bishops of London, Exeter, and Llan- 
daff ; the, Hon. Mr. Justice Park, Sir 
Thomas D. Acland, M. P. and a nu- 
merous assemblage of the clergy and 
laity. 

The Secretary read several letters 
received from the Society’s Missionaries 
in India, and we will now present our 
readers with a very interesting extract 
from a letter from the Rev. Thomas 
Robinson, domestic chaplain to Bishop 
Heber, dated Cuddalore, May 1, 1826. 

“ The Society for promoting Chris- 
tian Knowledge will nave participated 
largely in the feeling of universal sor- 
row, on the sudden removal of our 
excellent and admirable Bishop from 
this field of his earthly labours. And 
when they learn that their missions in 
the south of India were his last and 
most anxious care ; that, being then 
engaged in his visitation of the Pen- 
insula, the last week of his invaluable 
life had been • employed with un e- 
mitting activity in a minute investi- 

f ation of their actual state, and in 
evising new plans for their future wel- 
fare and extended operation^ they 
will feel, I am persuaded, that their 


share in the general los9 is great in- 
deed. There is hardly a town in this 
vast empire where he was not known; 
not one where his name was not loved 
and honoured, but in no province is 
his loss so severely felt, as in that 
which witnessed his last labours, among 
the humblest and poorest of his flock, 
the native Christians of Tanjore and 
Trichinopoly. 

“ In my return through that dis- 
trict, since the melancholy event, I 
have seen much of that interesting 
people, and visited-many of their village 
congregations. I have never witnessed 
any thing more touching than the 
feeling of deep and unaffected sorrow 
that , pervades them all. They are 
moutning as for the death of their 
father. His kind and paternal manner, 
the interest he took in their welfare, 
his recognition of them as his children 
(as one family together with ourselves), 
the blessing pronounced, confirmation 
administered, and the sacred elements 
dispensed by him in their native 
tongue, — all, in short, t mh they had 
heard and seen and known of him, had 
made an impression upon their minds, 
which nothing can obliterate, not only 
of personal regard to him, but of 
attachment to our church, of which 
they saw in him the acknowledged 
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representative. I would to God the 
committee of the venerable Society 
had been present with me to hear the 
missionaries, the catechists, and the 
people, with one voice, entreating me 
to commend them with renewed ear- 
nestness, now that they had lost their 
powerful advocate, to the continued 
kindness and support of the Society ; 
and to have seen their tears more 
eloquent than all. Undes> the influ- 
ence of these feelings, the Society wjll 
pardon me for addressing them on the 
subject, and stating such particulars 
as my late most honoured triend and 
master, had his life been spared but a 
few days, would have related to them 
as the result of his observations. They 
could not, indeed, hold me excused if 
I withheld from them any circum- 
stances connected with their interests, 
of which his private conversations or 
written memoranda have put me in 
possession. 

u During the short time which his 
lordship spent at Madras before he 
commenced his southern lour, he 
visited the Society’s Missionary Esta- 
blishment at Yepery, examined all the 
schools connected with the institution, 
and addressed the children and other 
Christians who were assembled. He 
was particularly struck with the beau- 
tiful Gothic church lately erected by 
the Society, the most beautiful and 
almost the only specimen of that order 
in this country, except the chapel of 
Bishop’s College, near Calcutta. Of 
the bishop’s sentiments respecting the 
general conduct of that mission, and 
his admiration of the order and ar- 
rangement that prevail there under 
the venerable and excellent men, Dr. 
Rottler and Mr. Ilaubroe, who preside 
over it, it is unnecessary for me to 
speak, as his lordship expressed them 
publicly at a meeting ot the District 
Committee at Madras, the minutes of 
which will, of course, be laid before 
you. He had at that time, though he 
had visited several native congrega- 
tions in the North of India, and in 
Ceylon, s#en nothing that gave him so 
much pleasure, or that appeared to 
him so full of future hope. The ne- 
cessity of hastening his journey be- 
fore the further advance of the hot 
season, made it impossible for him to 
do more than see the chief objects of 
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immediate interest during that first 
visit, and he deferred the minute con- 
sideration of many points submitted 
to him, till his intended return in 
July. 

“ From hence his lordship pro- 
ceeded to Tanjore, where he arrived on 
the 25th of March, and it was there, 
in the institutions of the venerable 
Schwartz, in the labours of the ex- 
cellent men who have succeeded him 
in the same held, and in the numerous 
churches of native Christians which, 
they have founded and built up, that 
his interest was most powerfully ex- 
cited, and the energies of his powerful 
mind most earnestly employed. He 
lived, alas! only to feel how much 
there was of future usefulness before 
him, if his life were spared, to witness 
with deep and holy pleasure the num- 
bers, the apparent devotion, the regu- 
larity and Christian order of the several 
congregations assembled around him, 
and to collect such minute and accu- 
rate information, and make such im- 
mediate arrangements as the shortness 
of his time, and the magnitude of his 
other avocations allowed. The morn- 
ing after his arrival (Easter-day), his 
lordship preached in the mission 
church in the fort, and administered 
the Lord’s supper to fifty-tlfeee native 
Christians, using -(as was his constant 
custom in all native congregations) 
the words of administration in their 
own' language. In the evening he 
attended the Tamul service in the same 
church, the liturgy being read by the 
missionaries present, and the sermon 
preached by Dr. Comcrer, of Tran- 
quebar, and he himself pronouncing 
the benediction in Tamul. There were 
present on that occasion more than 
1,300 native Christians. It is impos- 
sible lo forget, I cannot now remember 
without tears, the delight with which 
he reviewed the transactions of that 
day. The devotion of the communi- 
cants, the admirable order of their 
psalmody, the deep and mingled 
sound of all their voices joining in the 
repetition of the responses of our 
liturgy, and especially of the Lord's 
prayer, their breathless attention to 
the preacher, and the animated and 
impressive manner in which they re- 
sponded to his questions, all affected 
him toiore powerfully than I can de- 
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scribe; “ gladly,” he exclaimed to me 
while taking off his robes, “ gladly 
would 1 purchase this day with years of 
existence.*’ On "the following morn- 
ing (Easter Monday), he confirmed 
twelve descendants of Europeans, and 
fifty natives in the same church ; and 
in the evening of the same day he 
attended divine service in Tamul, at 
the small chapel in the mission garden. 
After the sermon, his lordship, from his 
seat at the altar, addressed the mis- 
sionaries who were present, and the 
native teachers by whom they were 
attended. He exhorted them to fide- 
lity, diligence, and increasing zeal, 
patience in bearing privation and 
neglect for Christ's sake, looking for 
the recompense of reward, to earnest 
prayer for themselves, for him, for their 
flock, and for the Iiajah, who had 
shown such kindness to the church of 
Christ. He alluded beautifully to the 
grave of Schwartz, over which they 
were then standing, and charged them 
to follow his bright example. The 
effect produced on the minds of nil 
present was such as l never witnessed 
— it will never be obliterated. 

u During the succeeding days of that 
week, he was anxiously engaged in a 
minute investigation of the actual 
state of tne mission, their resources, 
their wants, and their capabilities of 
extended usefulness; and the result of 
his observations and wishes, I now 
beg leave to state to the Society. 

“ It is my duty to mention to the 
Society, that his Highness the Rajah of 
Tanjore, still continues his kindness 
and liberal support both to the clergy 
and bis Christian subjects. The bishop 
finding, on enquiry, that no order had 
hitherto been taken for praying for the 
prince, under whose government they 
lived, in the Christian churches, drew 
up a form which he directed to be 
translated into Tamul, and constantly 
used after the prayers for the king and 
royal family of England, both in the 
English and Tamul service. This cir- 
cumstance, in itself an act of obedience 
only to an Apostolic command, had 
evidently a most favourable effect on 
the Rajah's mind, and disposed him 
still more to favour those churches 
which have been planted by his father 
and benefactor, as he always dejights 
to call the venerable Schwartz. On 


my subsequent visit to Tanjore, after 
the sad event which deprived that 
mission of its best and most powerful 
friend, I requested a private audience 
of his highness, in which I told him 
that our excellent and admirable 
bishop, for whose death he is a most 
sincere mourner, had not only ordered 
public prayers to be offered for him 
and his family (as our religion obliged 
us to do), but that I had good reason 
to know that he frequently and ear- 
nestly remembered him in his private 
devotions. He was strongly affected 
with what I said, and received most 
kindly my request, that he would con- 
tinue his patronage to the poor Chris- 
tians, now, especially, when they had 
suddenly lost him who had recognized 
them as his children. lie replied, * I 
will always love those whom he loved, 
and whatever John Kohlhoff asks of 
me shall be done.' 

“ It was the decided conviction of 
the late bishop (and he had been an 
attentive observer of every scene of 
missionary exertions throughout India) 
that the greatest accession of strength 
that could anywhere be hoped for to 
the Christian cause, was by assiduous 
and diligent cultivation of these mis- 
sions, by concentrating their forces, by 
increasing their means, and by adding 
energy and respectability to the cha- 
racter of the native Christians them- 
selves. To that last object his own 
condescension, and his public recog- 
nition of them as part of the Christian 
church over which he presided, tended 
most powerfully, even in the few days 
of his residence among them. 

“ On Sunday, the 2d of April, the 
morning after his arrival at Trich- 
inopoV, he preached at St. John's 
churc.f (the government church which 
had been consecrated by Rishop Mid- 
dleton), with all his accustomed anima- 
tion, and, in the evening, administered 
confirmation to forty-two candidates, 
and delivered his charge to them with 
something more than his ordinary im- 
pressiveness and affection of manner. 
On the following morning, at day- 
break, he attended divine service in 
the Tamul language, at the mission 
church in the fort, and confirmed 
fifteen natives in their own tongue. 
He inspected the schools and the mis- 
sion-house, and received an address 
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from the poor Christians, earnestly 
praying that he would send some 
pastor to watch over them and instruct . 
them. He answered them with all 
that gentleness and kindness of man- 
ner which never failed to win every 
heart, and assured them that he would 
immediately provide for their wdnts. 
He returned full of the interest excited 

• by what he had seen, and spoke to me 
with much concern of the poverty of 
the mission, and observed how neces- 
sary it was for the bishop to have 
regular reports from every mission in 
India, that he might at least know the 
wants and necessities of all. Alasl 
that a heart so gtowing with the purest 
benevolence, a mind so filled with 
plans and purposes of future good, a 

"spirit in all its rare endowments so 
admirably calculated (if we may judge 
at all of human instruments) to matin e 
and execute those purposes, should 
be so suddenly removea, and should 
leave this church of India to mourn a 
second time the loss of her friend and 
father! It would be in vain for me to 
attempt to describe the consternation 
and deep sorrow that prevailed through 
all ranks and orders of society. A 
month has passed away, but the same 
feeling is still felt in all its early fresh- 
ness. The Society will have heard 
with pleasure the expression of that 
feeliug in Madras, and the general 
subscription for his monument in St. 
George’s church. But I know not 
whether they will not learn, with 
almost equal pleasure, of a more hum- 
ble hut an affecting and appropriate 
testimony of veneration to his memory 
by the inhabitants of Trichinopoly. 
They met on the 10th, to form a fund 
in aid of that mission which had 
engaged the last and most anxious 

• thoughts of their admired and lamented 
prelate. I have not yet heard the 
amount of the subscriptions, but they 
amounted to something considerable 
even at the first meeting, and will be 
sufficient, I trust, to prevent any fears 
for its future welfare. The mission 
church is in a very dilapidated state, 
and the roof is thought to be insecure. 
1 ventured, on the ground of the pain- 
ful and lasting interest now attached 
to it, to solicit the assistance of govern- 
ment in repairing it, and I am most 
happy to add, that immediate orders 
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were given, in the handsomest man- 
ner, for that purpose.” 

A long letter from Mr, llobinson, io 
the Madras District Committee, 'in 
which he details Bishop lleber’s views 
respecting the missions of the Society 
in Southern India, was also Tead ; we 
have only room for the concluding 
paragraph. 

“ I have to apologise to you for the 
length of the communication; but I 
cannot close my letter without com- 
mending the Tanjore mission, with all 
its important labours, to the patronage 
and support, I will venture to say 
more, to the affectionate regard of the 
Committee. Most Tidily do they de- 
serve all the nurture, all the assistance, 
all the .kindness that can be shewn 
them. The wisdom of all the Insti- 
tutions of the venerable Schwartz 
(whose name is yet as fresh in every 
town and village of the Christians, as 
if his earthly labours were just ended, 
and whose memory is held in such 
deep and holy veneration, as we are 
accustomed to render to Apostles only) 
is visible to all who visit that most 
interesting country, and leaves no 
doubt on the mind, that the best and 
wisest method of extending gLhe king- 
dom of Christ in this country, is to 
strengthen these existing establish- 
ments. They have in them a prin- 
ciple of unlimited self-extension; 
and if in the last twenty years, with 
many and great discouragements, the 
labours of those venerable men, who 
have trod in the steps of Schwartz, 
have effected so mucli, what may we 
not hope from the same men, when 
their means of usefulness are increased 
by your bounty ? But, alas ! they have 
a still stronger claim upon your hearts. 
They were the object of the deepest 
interest and most intense anxiety to 
our dear lamented Bishop. It would 
be hardly too much to say, that his 
blood was a libation on the sacrifice 
of their faith ; for he died while caring 
for their, welfare, and labouring for 
their good. He had seen every part of 
India, but he had seen nothing like 
the Society's missions in Tanjorh. 
Again and again did he repeat to me, 

“ HERE IS THE STRENGTH OF THE 

Christian Cause in India : It 

WOULD INDEED BE A GRIEVOUS AND 
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heavy sin, if England, and all 

THE AGENTS OF ITS BOUNTY, DO 
NOT NOURISH AND PROTECT THESE 

Churches.” The Committee will 
forgive me for these recollections ; I 
know they are not wanting to excite 
them to do all, eVen to the very limit 
of their power, to carry his intentions 
and wishes into effect. 1 will only 
beg you to assure them, that nothing 
will afford me higher pleasure than 
being in any way useful to them, and 
I trust they will always command my 
services, whether here or m Calcutta.” 

Dr. George Barnes, late Archdeacon 
of Bombay, Mr. Trant, Sir Thomas 
D. Acland, and Dr. Spry, severally 
addressed the Meeting, and the fol- 
lowing resolutions were carried unani- 
mously : — 

1. That the Society deeply deplores the 
sudden death of the late Bishop of Calcutta, 
which has deprived this Institution of a va- 
luable friend, the Indian Diocese of an un- 
wearied and truly primitive prelate, ami the 
church at large of one of its brightest orna- 
ments. 

2. That this loss has been peculiarly 
aggravated to the Society by its having 
occurred at a time when the effect of 
Bishop Weber’s presence was beginning to 
be felt in the Missions in Southern India, 
so long under the superintendence of the 
Society, of which lie often emphatically 
said, that “ the strength of the Christian 
cause in India was there.” 

3. That the Society, being anxious to 
record its sense of the zeal and energy of 
this lamented prelate, is of opinion, that 
the best tribute which it can j>ay to his 
memory will be, to prosecute the important 
measures which come recommended to its 
adoption as his last wishes. 

4. That the Society, having reference 
to a desire strongly expressed by the late 
Bishop of Calcutta, that Members of the 
Asiatic Episcopal Churches not in subordi- 
nation to the See of Rome, should be 
admitted into Bishop’s College, do agree 
to place the sum of 2,000/. at the disposal 
of the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel, for the foundation of two Scholar- 
ships for that purpose — provided they be 
for ever called Bishop Hebei’s Scholarships. 

5. That in deference to the further sug- 
gestion of Bishop Hebcr, the Madras Dis- 
trict Committee be authorised to draw upon 
the Society for a sum not exceeding 2000/. 
£>r the enlargement of the Church at Tan- 
jore ; and for building, repairing, «*nd en- 
larging churches, school), and houses for 


schoolmasters, catechists, and missionaries, 
in other parts of Southern India. 

0. That Bishop Heber having likewise 
strongly reconunended an extension of the 
Society’s Printing Establishment in South- 
ern India, and it appearing that such a 
measure may greatly conduce, as well to 
the immediate advancement of native edu- 
cation, as to the future support of native 
schools, it be further agreed, that a sum 
not exceeding 500/. be expended out of * 
the Native* School Fund, in enlarging the 
Society's ancient press at Vepery, and that 
the profits be applied, under the direction 
of the Madras District Committee, for the 
benefit of Native Schools in that presidency. 

7. That the Society in thus testifying its 
sense of the services of Bishop Heber, ad- 
verts with feelings of the most painful 
recollection, to the short interval which has 
elapsed since it was called upon to pay the ( 
like tribute to the memory of his illustrious 
predecessor. 

8. That the Society, therefore, on the 
present occasion, while it acknowledges 
with the deepest gratitude the paternal care 
of his Majesty’s Government, as well in 
the formation of an Indian Episcopate, as 
iti the selection of the highly-gifted persons 
who successively devoted themselves to the 
charge, feels it u paramount duty to repeat 
the earnest prayer of its Memorial, pre- 
sented in 1812, for the erection of a See at 
each of the three Presidencies ; and to de- 
clare its conviction, that no individual, how- 
ever endowed with bodily and mental 
vigour, can he sufficient for the exertions 
rendered necessary by the overwhelming 
magnitude of the Diocese of Calcutta. 

9. That in the opinion of the Society, 
fatally confirmed by the result of the 
attempt to govern the Indian Church, by a 
single prelate, nothing but a division of 
this enormous diocese can prevent a conti- 
nued sacrifice of valuable fives, and a 
perpetually recurring interruption of the 
great work, for the accomplishment of 
which ^hal Episcopal Establishment was 
formed. 

10. That the constitution of the Govern- 
ment in India is constructed upon the prin- 
ciple of a separate administration at each 
of the three Presidencies ; and that, in the 
opinion of the Society, it must necessarily 
be inconvenient not to assimilate the go- 
vernment of the Church to that system, 
which experience has proved so beneficial 
in the civil, judicial, and military depart- 
ments. 

11. Tffat the Memorial now read, re- 
newing the Society’s prayer for the erec- 
tion of three Secs in India, be adopted; 
and that his Grace, the President, be re- 
spectfully requested to present the same, in 
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the name and on the behalf of the Society y 
to the First Lord of the Treasury, and the 
President of the Board of Controul. 

12. That a memorial, to the like effect, 
be also presented by his Grace the President 
to the Honourable Court of Directors of 
the East India Company, expressing, at 
the same time, the gratitude of the Society 
for their continued protection and assist- 
ance to its Missions, and the satisfaction 
with which it contemplates tin; increased 
provision they hare made for the spiritual 
wants of the British Inhabitants of Inditf. 


Memorial of the Society for Promoting 

Christian Knowledge to His Majesty* s 

Government. 

Tug Society for promoting Christian 
Knowledge, having assembled in a Special 
•General Meeting, for the purpose of testi- 
fying its respect for the memory of the 
late deeply lamented Bishop of Calcutta, 
adverts with feelings of the most painful 
recollection to the short period which has 
elapsed since it was called upon to pay the 
like tribute to the memory of his illustrious 
predecessor, and considers it a paramount 
duly, humbly and earnestly to represent 
to his Majesty’s Government, the necessity 
for an enlarged ecclesiastical establishment 
in the East. 

The Society acknowledges with lively 
gratitude the paternal care of His Majesty’s 
Government, as well in the formation of an 
Indian Episcopate, as in the selection of 
the highly gifted persons, who successively 
devoted themselves to the charge, but feels 
it at the same time bound to repeat the 
earnest prayer of its Memorial presented 
in 1812, for the erection of a see at each 
of the three Presidencies, inasmuch as 
though the benefits arising from Episcopal 
authority in the East are universally ad- 
mitted ; yet, so many inconveniences have 
been felt from the attempt to govern the 
Indian Church by a single Prelate, that 
the Society ventures to declare its con- 
viction, too fatally confirmed by the past, 
'that no individual, however endowed with 
bodily and mental vigor, can be sullicient 
for the exertions rendered necessary by the 
overwhelming magnitude of the Diocese of 
Calcutta. 

A visitation of that Diocese cannot be 
accomplished without traversing the whole 
of India, and undertaking long voyages by 
sea, nor consequently without a greater 
exposure to perilous varieties r otjgclimate, 
than Is required of any civil officer in the 
East. So great, indeed, is the difficulty of 
this duty, that Bishop Middleton, although 
his life was spared for nine years, died 
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before he could complete it: and Bishop 
Heber sunk under the labour of his pri- 
mary visitation. And it is the opinion of 
the Society, that nothing but a division of 
the Diocese of Calcutta, can prevent a 
continual sacrifice of valuable lives, and a 
perpetually recurring Interruption of the' 
great work, for the accomplishment t>f 
which that Episcopal establishment was 
formed. 

The Society would also respectftilly sug- 
gest, that as the constitution of the govern- 
ment in India is constructed upon the 
principle of a separate administration at 
each of the three Presidencies, it must 
necessarily be mconvenieut, not to assimi- 
late the government of the Church, to that 
system which experience has proved to be 
so beneficial in the civil, judicial, and 
military departments. Such a measure 
would prevent the suspension of business 
now occasioned by the long and frequent 
absence of the head of the Church from 
tlie scat of the supreme government, and 
by the immense distance to which he is 
carried in the course of his visitation. 

The Society further begs leave to re- 
present the peculiar bad effect of the in- 
terruptions which occur under the present 
system upon various Institutions for pro- 
moting Christian Knowledge. 

The Protestant Missions in Southern 
India, so long under the care of the Society, 
receded the greatest benefit from the per- 
sonal superintendence of Bishop Middleton ; 
but he was only enabled to visit them once, 
and ten years elapsed between that event 
and the primary visitation of Bishop Heber. 
And now these Missions, of which Bishop 
Heber, after having been a witness of their 
effects, often emphatically said, that the 
strength of the Christian cause in India was 
there, and which were beginning to derive 
the most important advantages from his 
presence, are once more deprived of the 
privilege of being governed by a Prelate 
personally acquainted with their condition. 

Bishop’s College in Calcutta, also, 
which promises to become the chief source 
of missionary exertions in India, was strug- 
gling with the difficulties inseparable from 
infancy, when it lost its support of its 
founder, Bishop Middleton. His successor 
had little opportunity of displaying that 
seal for its welfare, which increased in his 
mind as he became more fully acquainted 
with its value ; and it is to be feared, that 
another obstacle to its progress has been 
raised up by the death of its second 
visitor. 

If it be supposed, that in these and 
similar cases, the Archdeacons might supply 
the plac# of Episcopal superintendence, it 
H 
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must be remembered, that those officers, 
though essential to the government of the 
Church, can never execute the peculiar 
functions of a bishop, nor can their services 
be effective, unless the officers themselves 
enjoy opportunities of frequent personal 
communication with their Diocesan; and 
that in India, such communication is pre- 
vented by the distance of some of the 
Archdeacons from Calcutta, and is entirely 
suspended during the vacancy of the see. 

The Society, therefore, humbly trusts 
that His Majesty's government, taking 
these circumstances into its favourable con- 
sideration, and adverting at the same time 
to the fact, that since the erection of the 
see at Calcutta, llie British dominions in 
India ha\e been greatly augmented, the 
chaplains on the Company’s establishment 


nearly doubled, ample provision made for 
the encouragement of Mahomedan and 
Hindoo learning, education freely offered 
to natives of all classes, and Missionary 
establishments in connexion ' with the 
Church of England, instituted at each 
Presidency, will be pleased to take such 
measures as in their wisdom they see fit 
for the erection of additional sees at the 
Presidencies of Madras and Bombay. 

The Society hopes that it may be jus- 
tified for thus strongly .urging the prayer 
of its Memorial. The subject has been 
pressed upon its notice from every quarter ; 
and it considers itself only as expressing 
the opinion of all those who*c attention 
lias been turned to the promotion of 
Christian knowledge in the East. 


SOCIETY FOR THE PROPAGATION OF TIIE GOSPEL IN 
FOREIGN PARTS. 


On Thursday, the 16th November, 
the first Annual Meeting of the “ So- 
ciety established in the Diocese of Ely 
and University of Cambridge, in aid 
of the Incorporated Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign 
Parts,” was held in the Town-hall, at 
which the Lord Bishop of Ely pre- 
sided. 

We regret our space will not allow 
us to give a detailed report of the 
proceedings of this meeting. The 
Resolutions were moved and seconded 
by the Bishop of Bristol, the Vice 
Chancellor (Dr. Wordsworth), the 
Deanof Ely, the Mayor of Cambridge, 
the Masters of Magdalene College, 
Catherine Ilall, Jesus College, Clare 
Iiall, and Downing College; Pro- 
fessors Parish, Lee, and Scholefieid; 
and Rev. Messrs. Jenyns and Cotton. 

The Itev. Professor Lee observed, 
that when he saw what this Society 
had already done, and what it was 
still doing, he must consider it as one 
of the best institutions in the couhtry. 
As a man, as a Christian, and as a 
member of the Church of England, he 
could but feel and take great interest 
in the Society’s welfare. When he 
saw the opening scenes in Africa, the 
daily removal of prejudices, and like- 
wise wheir he found the Hindoo 
coming to read the Scriptures, with 
the desire only- of learning, he must 
consider that this Society 4md the 


means of spreading the Gospel. For- 
merly it would have been a most dan- 
gerous project to have endeavoured to 
introduce Christianity in India; but 
since the establishment of the Society’s 
College in Calcutta, these sentiments 
had been banished, and we now find 
the Indian earnestly searching after 
knowledge. When he looked into the 
East and America, and there saw what 
this institution had already accom- 
plished, and the means it had of 
completing considerably more, he 
considered that its claims to increased 
support were very urgent. 

The Rev. Professor Scholefieid, in 
seconding the 5th resolution, after 
adverting to the utility of the Society, 
observed, that be was happy to find 
our Common Prayer Book was ear- 
nestly sought after and admired by 
the Indians. Many speaking facts of 
the aovantages of this institution to 
the Indians might be adduced; and 
“ I do believe (said the reverend Pro- 
fessor) that there is no one individual 
among them who does not feel the 
necessity of doing something to be 
free from his sins; a fact which is 
clearly proved by the conduct of an 
Indian, who some 9hort time since 
appeatal to one of his tribe to know 
what he must do to get rid of his sins, 
when he was informed that the most 
effectual way would be to walk a 
distance of about 500 English miles 
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with iron spikes in his shoes; and 
this poor ignorant creature set off in 
the most excruciating agony to per- 
form the task. But it pleased God 
that whilst the willing sufferer was 
sitting under a tree to rest his tortured 
limbs, a Christian Minister came by, 
and on being made acquainted with 
this arduous undertaking, he collected 
a few straggling Indians a&und him, 
and after preaching from an appft>- 
priate text, he explained unto them 
the meaning of Christ crucified. After 
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which the suffering Indian threw off 
his sandals, and exclaimed, ( This is 
all I want.’— I mention this fact," 
said the Rev. gentleman, " regarding 
it as one which embodies a cry in 
behalf of six hundred millions of 
heathen, many of whom have on 
various occasions expressed their wil- 
lingness to receive tne Gospel." He 
concluded, by stating that he trusted 
all would feel the necessity of exerting 
every means in their power of ex- 
tending the Word of God. 


, Popery. — 1 97 Recantations of Po- 

pery have been read in the Cathedral 
Church of Cavan in nine weeks. 

N e w Cii u a ch. — Wivtliscombe , So- 
merset . — Anew Church is to be built 
here, according to a model and plans 
by Mr. Carver, of Bridgewater. The 
Church is to be built upon arches, 
which will form a very considerable 
cemetery. The number of catacombs 
is thirty-six, each containing twelve 
vaults. The whole, when complete, 
will form a very elegant gothic struc- 
ture, and will have at least live hundred 
additional sittings. In furtherance of 
the plan, the Lord Bishop of Rochester, 
the impropriator of the great tithes, 
has allowed the chancel to be taken 
down, and the Earl of Carnarvon has 
also permitted an aisle belonging to 
his Lordship to be removed ; both 
these noble Lords most liberally taking 
upon themselves a portion of the ex- 
pense. 


Guernsey. — On Thursday, Octo 
ber 19th, the foundation stone of the 
Royal College of Elizabeth, was laid 
by his Excellency Sir John Colborne, 
K. C. B. &c. &c. &c. the Lieutenant 
Governor. After service at the Town 
Church, the procession returned up to 
the College Ground, where in the pre- 
sence of a vast concourse of specta- 
tors, after a prayer and blessing by the 
Dean, the Lieutenant Governor depo- 
sited a series of British and French 
coins of the present reigns, in an urn, 
within a block of Guernsey granite. 
The cavity was closed by a brass plate, 
with an inscription both in English 
and Latin. Ori laying the foundation 
stone, Sir J. Colborne addressed the* 
assemblage in an appropriate and 
energetic speech, which was re- 
ceived with repeated cheers ; and the 
ceremony concluded with the Lord’s 
Prayer, the Grace, and the 100th 
Psalm. 


LITERARY AND PHILOSOPHICAL REPORT. 


Cambridge Philosophical Society . — 
At the second meeting' of this Society, 
during the last term, a paper was 
read, by Mr. Airy, on a mode of cal- 
culating the effect of any small forces, 
acting upon a pendulum during its 
vibrations. Besides various pther ap- 
plications of this method, its use was 
shewn in investigating the properties 
of the escapements of clocks and 
watches; and it was stated that the 
. different escapements which have been 


invented are arranged by this theory* 
in the same order, as to their good- 
ness, which they are known to hold in 
practice. Mr. Airv also proposed a 
new escapement, founded on his own 
principles. After the meeting, a short 
account was given, by Mr.'Whewell, 
of the nature and results Of the expe- 
riments made in Cornwall by, him, 
and Mr. Airy, to determine the density 
of thd^earth. „ - ‘ 

At the meeting # of this' Society, ‘ 
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December 11, a paper was read, by 
Mr. Peacock, on the numerals of vari- 
ous South American languages, almost 
all of which, it was 9 tated, proceed 
according to the vipenury scale, having, 
iu many cases, the denary and quinary 
subordinate to it. After the meeting, 
Mr. Airy gave an account to the So- 
ciety of the most remarkable pecu- 
liarities in the construction of the 
steam-engines employed in the mines 
of Cornwall, and of the manner in 
which they are applied to the raising 
of water by means of forcing pumps. 
The account referred particularly to 
the mine of Dolcoath, near lledruth. 

A beautiful specimen of native cop- 
per has been presented to the Geo- 
logical Society of Cornwall, by E. W. 
W. Pendarves, Esq. It weighs up- 
wards of 140lbs. and has recently been 
taken out of Condurrow Mine. On 
an assay of part of the specimen, it 
was found to contain 90 parts in 190 
of pur^ copper. 

Explosive Engine. — An American, 
of the name of Mory, has invented a 
new agent in lieu of steam, namely, 
the detonation produced by the com- 
bustion of hydrogen, mixed with at- 
mospheric air; but the hydrogen which 
he employs is derived from the essen- 
tial oil of turpentine, or alcohol, be- 
cause from either it may be obtained 
^abundantly, with a small apparatus, 
and without any great consumption of 
fuel. This motive-power appears to 
be applicable principally to boats or 
carriages. 

Transmission of finely-divided Matter 
by the Wind. — M. Sehahelski, an emi- 
nent Russian traveller, communicates 
the following instance of the convey- 
ance of finely-divided matter by the 
wind. On the morning of January 22, 
1822, at 275 nautical miles from the 
coast of Africa (l.at. 23 deg. N. long. 
21 deg. 20 min. W.) they perceived 
that all the cordage of the vessel was 
covered, on the windward side, with 
a pulverulent matter, resembling ochre 
in its reddish colour. The powder 
was venr soft to the touch, and co- 
loured the skin red. When the cords 
were examined by the microscope, it 
appeared like long rows of globules, 


touching one another. It was a north- 
east wind which caused the phenome- 
non, and only the parts exposed to the 
wind were covered, there being no trace 
of the powder on the opposite ones. 

American Languages . — The lan- 
guages of those parts of North Ame- 
rica which are to the northward and 
the eastward of Mexico, may be de- 
scribed a 4 principally three; as the 
people who speak them may also be 
considered as three distinct races. — 
1st, the Karalit, spoken by the Esqui- 
maux, is the language of Labrador, 
Greenland, the higher parts of Ca- 
nada, and the other countries which 
approach the pole. It is also that of 
the stationary Tchouktschi, who reside, 
from the mouth of the Anadyr, along 
the coast northwise to the peninsula 
of Tchouktshkoinoss, or the promon- 
tory of the Tchouktschi; that is to say, 
in the part of Asia which is separated 
from America only by Bhering’s 
Straits. They are considered the de- 
scendants of an American nation; 
while the wandering Tchouktschi, who 
live to the south of the Anadyr, pass 
for being descended from the Koriack- 
Tartars. The Karalit is again spoken 
at North-Sound; and it is suspected 
that there are other resemblances and 
relations between the natives of the 
north-west of America and some of the 
nations of the north-east of Asia; such 
as the Kamtschatdales, the Koriack-La- 
moutz, the Samoi'edes, See. — 2dly, 
The Iroquois, which is the language 
of the Iroquois, the Hurons, the 
Nodeouassi, the Siaoux (six nations), 
the Algonkins, 8tc. — 3dly, The Le- 
napi, or Lenni-Lenapi, which is the 
name of the inhabitants and the lan- 
guage Delaware. It is the syno' 
nyme of the more modem appel- 
lation of Ouapanatchki, or Abenaki, 
generally adopted by the natives, of 
which the French in Louisiana have 
made Apalache, a name given to the 
mountains more frequently called by 
their old name of Allegany. The I.e- 
napi is the language of the Mississippi, 
of the immense territory to the north- 
west of the United States, of a part 
of Canada, and even of the feuntry 
which extends to Hudson’s Bay, . 
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State of the Country.— The la- 
bouring classes still continue' in a 
distressed state. In addition to 
the stagnation of trade, which has 
been so long felt, there is at this 
• season of the year little employ- 
ment for the poor in the agricul- 
tural districts ; % this however is but 
temporary, and having been ac- 
customed to it, they are enabled in 
a great measure to prepare for it. 
Amongst the manufacturers who 
were already exhausted by the 
# poverty and privations of the past 
year, the distress i9 greater, and 
operates more severely ; and 
though there is reason to hope 
that the spring demand, as it is 
termed, which usually commences 
soon after Christmas, may restore 
some degree of activity to our 
commerce, still a portion of time 
must elapse before their sufferings 
can receive any material allevia- 
tion. Yet, depressing as this view 
of the internal state of the nation 
may be, it is a satisfaction to per- 
ceive that the general trade of the 
country has experienced a consi- 
derable revival, which is proved 
by the great increase of the reve- 
nue, the receipts for the quarter 
beginning the 10th of October, 
already more than equalling those 
of the corresponding one in the 
last year. It may therefore be 
. confidently expected, that when 
the January accounts are made up, 
a very decided balance will be 
found in favour of the present 
quarter. 

Great Britain and Portugal.— 
With respect to the foreign rela- 
tions of this kingdom, an occur- 
rence has taken place, certainly 
anticfphted by every reflecting 
mind, though not apprehended to 
be so near at hand as the event 
has proved ; we allude to the com- 


mencement of hostilities in thePe-.. 
ninsula. The peculiar circumstances 
of the governments which divide 
that beautiful portion of Europe ; 
the jealousy of arbitrary power in 
general, but particularly when ex- 
ercised under the influence of such 
principles and practices as have 
prevailed in the cabinet and king- 
dom of Ferdinand ; the increase of 
animosity which must be felt by 
such an administration, when the 
subjects of the state forming a part 
of the same country were put in 
possession of constitutional liberty, 
by operations calculated to give 
them that sanction and effect which 
is most alarming to despotism ; the 
activity and energy with which new 
institutions are usually directed, 
and by which they are cherished, 
together with the authority pos- 
sessed in each division of south- 
western Europe, by a priesthood 
dependent upon neither monarch, 
but under the control of another 
head, whose interests were closely 
connected with the* established^ 
order of things in Spain, and as 
diametrically opposed to those in 
Portugal, whose very existence 
depends on an artfully managed 
policy, and who has manifested in 
every age the most eager desire to 
interfere with the measures and 
direct the counsels of those princes 
who have received his faith all 
these combined to 9hew that the 
provinces of the Peninsula must 
soon become the seat of a fierce and 
cruel war, unless the wisdom and 
policy of neighbouring nations 
should be so exerted as to neutral- 
ize some of the plans of these 
parties. 

The display of the intentions of 
Spain were such as might be ex- 
pected from a power influenced 
by such feelings. Means Violent 
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in principle, but inefficient in ope- 
ration, were immediately employ- 
ed, to prevent the impression 
which might be made among her 
own subjects by the communica- 
tion of these blessings to those of 
Portugal. The discontented from 
the latter were not only received 
with kindness, which we do not 
blame, — for the unfortunate, from 
whatever cause their troubles may 
arise, should never be treated with 
harshness or severity ; — but they 
were allowed to remain upon the 
frontier of the two kingdoms, and 
assemble there in large numbers, 
with the avowed intention of re- 
entering their country in hostile 
array. The fact of their being 
supplied with money for this pur- 
pose by the agent of Ferdinand, 
might be difficult to prove, though 
no one can reasonably doubt it, 
from the impossibility of their sub- 
sisting without it, and the equal 
impracticability of their obtaining 
it from other quarters ; but arms, 
ammunition, and other bulky ar- 
ticles necessary for warlike prepa- 
rations, could neither be furnished 
*by the same secret means, nor 
bought with private remittances 
in such a country as Spain. These 
then were supplied by measures 
as suitable to the policy as they 
are demonstrative of the duplicity 
and weakness of the Spanish ca- 
binet. Convoys of arms and mili- 
tary stores, under very inadequate 
escorts, were ordered to march 
through the neighbourhood of the 
emigrants ; they were overpowered 
by the latter, who were thus ena- 
bled to become effective soldiers, 
while the poor officers, who had 
been the tools of such treachery, 
were put under arrest for not 
having repulsed attacks they were 
not prepared to oppose. The last 
was the finishing stroke of this 
hidden course of policy. With 


the supply of arms, active exertions 
commenced. The frontiers were 
immediately passed, and Don 
Miguel proclaimed the absolute 
king of Portugal. 

The constitutional government 
of that, kingdom immediately 
claimed tFie assistance and protec- 
tion of its British 'ally, and the 
conduct of the latter lias been in 
every respect worthy of the most 
glorious periods of her history. 
The despatches which announced 
the violation of the peace of Por- 
tugal arrived on the 8th of Decem- 
ber ; the ministry determined on ( 
the course it behoved them to 
pursue on the following day ; it 
received his Majesty’s approval 
on the 10th; on the 11th lie in- 
formed his parliament of these 
particulars ; they were taken into 
consideration on the 1 2th, and an 
address voted to the Sovereign in 
full accordance of the principles 
adopted and the plans proposed 
by his cabinet. The speech ad- 
dressed by Mr. Canning to the 
House of Commons on that even- 
ing, was one of the best, perhaps 
the very best, ever delivered in 
that place on any subject. We 
cannot but admire the integrity of 
the principles there laid down, the 
lucid statement of facts, the ex- 
tensive information, the correct 
reasoning, the clear perception of 
preseri causes and future effects, 
the judicious comparison between 
what has been done in other cases 
and what is proposed to be done 
in the present, with the clear jus- 
tification either of the coincidence 
or the variation, and above all, 
the tone of firmness and fidelity, 
moderation and disinterestedness, 
which adorns the whole; and we 
only lament that every ondfcapa- 
ble of understanding it had not 
the privilege of hearing it. 

The execution has been equal 
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to the resolve. Troops have been 
despatched, ships have sailed, and 
supplies have been forwarded with 
an activity which gives us every 
reason to expect the very best re- 
sults. The effects on every truly 
British heart must be cheering in 
the extreme. In a period of pro- 
found peace, of great # domestic 
trouble and depression, with t a 
very reduced military and naval 
establishment, a few hours only 
were required to ship off detach- 
ments of cavalry, infantry, and 
artillery, and a few days sufficed 
to increase them to the extent that 
p any farther apprehension for the 
safety of our ally would be absurd 
and irrational. 

But whilst all this was proceed- 
ing at home, the enemies were not 
inactive abroad. The insurgents 
entered Portugal in three divisiohs, 
one to the north by Braganza ; 
another to the south in the pro- 
vince of Alentejo ; and a third by 
that of lower Bcira. The object 
of the former was to penetrate to 
and occupy Oporto; they have 
succeeded in gaining possession of 
Braganza, where they committed 
great excesses, but their subse- 
quent advances have been very 
slow, nor is their last position very 
well ascertained. We trust that 
the opportunity of occupying 
Oporto is lost. 

The intention of the other divi- 
sions were to march on Lisbon : 
why they resolved to separate ra- 
ther than unite in this attack re- 
quires explanation. If it originated 
in any other cause than the diffi- 
culty of finding provisions, it was 
decidedly wrong. The southern 
division had only reached Maura 
when the last advices came away, 
and seemed disposed to halt there 
withdKt attempting to pass the 
Guadalquiver; the central division 
found its measures as speedily pa- 


ralyzed after it had passed the 
frontier. 

What has occasioned this inac- 
tivity is not yet sufficiently known. 
The inability of thpir leaders, want 
of provision, unexpected difficul- 
ties, and opposition on the part of 
government, may all have concur- 
red to produce the effect. The 
Regent has acted with great spirit 
and ptudence, and has been well 
supported by the constituted au- 
thorities, whilst the general feeling 
and conduct of the people has been, 
excellent. The expectations of 
emigrants are always too sanguine, 
and the promises from the priests 
of the support of their flocks are 
very likely to have partaken of the 
same nature. Whatever may have 
been the cause, they have halted 
when their success depended upon 
thpir speed, and by their delay 
their country has been preserved 
from great evil and misery, the 
only consequences that could en- 
sue from their ill-intentioned and 
misguided exertions. 

In the interim, the wisdom and 
energy of the British counsels and 
movements are fully known to the** 
feeble being, who would reign in 
the Peninsula if only he knew 
how. The effect they will pro- 
duce there remains to be seen. 
We arc historians, not prophets ; 
our readers must perform the lat- 
ter office for themselves. In their 
estimate of consequences they will 
include the operation of the in- 
fluence of the French government, 
who have most unequivocally de- 
clared themselves unfavourable to 
the politics of the court of Madrid 
relative to Portugal. 

Greece . — Important assistance 
has been rendered to the Greeks 
by their committee of friends on 
the Continent. At the small ex- 
pense of eight thousand pounds 
they have given more relief to 
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that distressed nation, than it has 
ever received from this country. 
Of the funds raised in Great Bri- 
tain for their benefit, the greater 
part has been wasted and pillaged 
by those individuals by whom it 
was managed, or to whose care it 
was intrusted. The scrupulous 
accounts returned by the govern- 
ment of Napoli, acknowledging 
every article received, and Stating 
to wliat use it was applied, fully 
exculpates it from the charge of 
disorder brought against the Grefek 
administration by the managers of 
its affairs in England, who have 
artfully attributed to that circum- 
stance the want of beneficial re- 
sults, which in fact originated in 
their own avarice and rapacity. 

Large stores of ammunition, 
money, and provisions have been 
transmitted from Egypt to Ibrahim 
Pacha, who must likewise receive 


considerable reinforcements of 
men before he can again bring his 
army into the field with any hopes 
of success. 

Persia . — The Persians have 
sustained a severe defeat on the 
banks of the Yezan. Their forces, 
though greatly inferior in number 
to those qf the Russians, contended 
lqng and bravely fdr the victory ; 
but at length the superiority of 
European discipline prevailed, and 
they were compelled to retreat on 
all sides in the utmost confusion ; 
nearly the whole of their infantry, 
amounting to five thousand men, 
being eithor killed or taken pri- ( 
soners. Should similar success 
continue to attend the Russian 
arms, the Persian government will 
speedily repent that it did not ac- 
cept of the mediation proffered by 
our minister. 


UNIVERSITY AND CLERICAL INTELLIGENCE. 

. THE LATE REV. WILLIAM WHITEAR. 


Died on Dec. 3, at the Rectory House at 
Starstou, and in the 49th year of his age, 
die Rev. Wm. Whitear, a. m. His death, 
"‘occasioned by a gun-shot wound, the 
awful issue of which he awaited with 
exemplary Christian patience and. resig- 
nation, has been deeply deplored not only 
by his parishioners generally, and in his im- 
mediate neighbourhood, but throughout 
both the counties bordering upon the im- 
mediate scene of his unpresuming hut most 
valuable exertions, and, indeed, in many 
circles more remote, where the frankness 
of his character and his cheerful prompti- 
tude in furthering any good work, won 
him deep and lasting esteem. He was 
born the 26th February 1778, at Hastings, 
in Sussex, of which place his father was 
for many yean the respected and beloved 
Rector : and having been privately edu- 
cated, he was admitted of Sb John’s 
College, Cambridge, and proceeded to the 
degreee of a«, with the honour of fifth 
wrangler, in 1800; was elected Fellow of bis 
College in 1801; and took possession of 
the Rectory of Stanton, on the presentation 
of the late Duke of Norfolk, in 1803. 
Jim* early become the incumbent of a 
country parish, he devoted himself assi- 


duously to nil the duties of it, and emi- 
nently qualified himself for discharging 
them with the most beneficial effect. His 
situation soon induced an intimacy with 
the family of the late Rev. Gervas Holmes, 
of Gawdy Hall, in the adjoining parish of 
Rcdenball, which led to his marriage with 
Miss Holmes, and afterwards to that of her 
brother, the Rev. John Holmes, with Miss 
Anne Whitear; unions which gathered 
round him a social circle, where the freest 
and most confidential intercourse, and a 
more '^an ordinary measure of substantial 
happiness was enjoyed. Attached on serious 
conviction to the Church of which he was 
a minister, he was zealous and active in 
assisting to form the Diocesan Committees 
of the several valuable Societies connected 
with it ; and was especially instrumental 
in promoting the formation of the Norfolk 
and Norwich Society for, educating the 
Poor in the Principles of the Established 
Church. He took great delight and was 
peculiarly adroit in publicly examining the 
children of the Central School; at tfic An- 
nufd Meeting in Norwjch ; and in conjunc- 
tion with a few clerical friends, he under- 
took for several years the useful but labo- 
rious task of visiting a variety of schools in 
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the county, in union with it As one of the 
Secretaries of this Society, he uniformly at- 
tended the Annual Meeting of the National 
Society in London; and amongst that valu- 
able body of men to whom this country is 
so much indebted for the diffusion of the 
National System of Education, and for the 
energy in which it is preserved, he was 
always looked up to as one of its most 
efficient members, whose presence was 
sure to bring with it some valuable acces- 
sion to the infoftnation of the meeting — 
to animate the members to renewed exer- 
tions, and to contribute most agreeably to 
the social harmony of the occasion. 

Nor was he less diligent and successful in 
promoting the religious instruction of the 
poor in his own parish, and in the small 
adjoining parish of Rushall , the cure of 
which he had undertaken at an inconsider- 
i able stipend, from his kngjrledge of the 
difficulty that for some time prevailed in the 
appointment of a Curate, and which, in 
compliance with the request of his Dio- 
cesan, he never relinquished. This, how- 
ever, was not the extent of his services, as 
an authorised interpreter of Holy Writ ; 
but upon the Christian Knowledge So- 
ciety’s adoption of that important measure, 
the editing of a Family Bible, illustrated 
by a selection from the expositions of our 
approved divines, he immediately tendered 
his services to further the work, and the 
notes upon the Book of Psalms, collected 
from a great variety of sources, are of his 
compilation. 

He possessed, indeed, rare qualities, 
which peculiarly fitted him for the station 
in which it pleased God to place him. 
His ambition never seemed to stray beyond 
it ; and by the obvious benefits of this limi- 
tation, and the happiness resulting from 
it, he ha* left a striking example of the 
wisdom of his choice. 

During more than 20 years, he had 
gradually been acquiring that most bene- 
ficial and honourable influence which 
arises from a just confidence in integrity^ 
ability, and benevolence, aided by con- 
ciliatory manners. His undaunted courage 
and self-devotion to the general good, 
and a habit which he had acquired of act- 
ing with energy and decision when that 
was to be promoted, unfortunately led to 
the lamentable catastrophe which termi- 
nated his earthly career. As some mis- 
representations, arising, we hope, from 
ignorance of the facts, have been circulated 
in the public prints, it is necessary to add 
a few words on the subject. 

In consequence of nightly depredations 
frequently committed in the neighbour- 
hood, the inhabitants of Starsfon had 
undertaken to watch occasionally by turns. 
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Some went Out themselves, others per- 
formed their duty by deputy. Mr. 
Whitear, with his usual forwardness in all 
matters of public utility, volunteered his 
personal services. Great security had ac- 
crued from this practjpe ; but some relaxa- 
tion having latterly taken place, depre- 
dations were returning to their former 
frequency. It now seemed expedient to 
resort again to the active measures for- 
merly employed ; and certain circumstances 
having transpired which created a suspicion 
that a man of notoriously dishonest character 
might probably be detected in some illegal 
act on the night of the 27 th of November, 
and be thus prevented from doing further 
mischief, the whole of the watch agreed 
to be on the look-out. This led to the ca- 
lamitous issue which it is our painful duty 
to record ; for fire-arms having been un- 
accountably put into the hands of some of 
the party, to the total frustration of the 
object in view ; one of them, seized with a 
panic amounting to absolute frenzy, fired, 
or attempted to fire, at every one of whom 
he caught sight. Unhappily his piece was 
discharged when directed at Mr. Whitear ; 
and this amiable and excellent man fell a 
sacrifice to his public spirit, which would 
not allow him, on such an emergency, to 
decline sharing the danger with his parish- 
ioners. 


OXFORD. 

Degrees conferred December 2. 

B.D. & D.D. 

Vansittart, Rev. William, Christ Church, 
Grand Compounder. 

M. A. 

Aitchcson, David, Queen’s College. 
Busfield, Rev. William, Scholar of Univer- 
sity College. 

Goodall, Rev. James J. Pembroke College. 
Penfold, Rev. William, Lincoln College. 

B. A. 

Harding, Thomas, Worcester College. 
Hingeston, Samuel, Scholar of Lincoln ColL 
Hodgson, William, Queen's College. 

Hope, John Thomas^ Christ Church. 
Kenrit, George Robert, Wadham College. 
Lea, George, Wadham College* 

Ley, John, Exeter College. 

Maurice, Peter, Jesus College. 

Montague, George Henry, BaXUol College. 
Moresby, Henry, Exeter College. 
Penruddocke, Thomas, Wadham College. 
Ward, Edw. John, Trinity College. 

December 7. 

M.A. 

Barrett, William, Magdalen College. 
Jones, Rev. David, Jesus College. 

Leigh, Edward Trafford, Brasennose Coll. 
Sanders, Rev. Robert, Magdalen College. 

I 
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St. John, Rev. George, Wadham College. 
Walcot, Rev. Charles, Trinity Coll. Grand 
Compounder. 

B.A. 

Alleyne, John Foster, Bailiol College. 
Browne, Alfred, Christ Church. 
Dowdeswell, William, Christ Church. 
Faber, William, University College. 
Johnson, Arthur, Christ Church. 

King, Robert Henry, Magdalen Hall. 
King, Joseph Berry, Exeter College. 
Mortimer, George Ferris Whitborne Mit- 
ch el, Fellow of Queen’s College. 
Newark, Lord Viscount, Christ Church. 
Pepys, Edmund, Oriel College. 

Pocock, Charles, Christ Church. 

Postleth waite, Richard, Edmund Hall. 
Smyth, Thomas Sheppard, Worcester Coll. 
Stone, Charles, University College. 
Surman, William, Trinity College. 

Thorpe, Ilenry, Fellow of St. J»hu\ Coll. 
Trevelyan, John Thomas, St. Mary Hall. 
Tudor, Sommerton, Edmund Hall. 

B.M. 

Marshall, William, Organist of Christ 
Church, and St. John’s. 

December 22. 

B. I). 

Lys, Rev. John T. Fellow of Exeter Coll. 
M. A. 

Gladstone, Rev. John, Brasennose College. 
Langley, Rev. John, Magdalen Hall. 
Rawlins, Rev. Christopher, Merton College. 
B. A. 

Bigg, William Robert, Queen’s College. 
Buckoll, Henry James, Queen’s College. 
Crosse, John, Exeter College. 

Eyre, Frederick, St. John’s College. 
Meikleham, David Scott, Bailiol College. 
Pym, Frederick, Worcester College. 

Simms, Edward, Wadham College. 
Tompson, Frederick Henry, Queen’s Coll. 
Wither, Lovelace Bigg, Oriel College. 
Wood, George, Lincoln College. 

Woodward, Francis Blake, Bulliol College. 
Wordsworth, John, New College. 
Wrightson, Henry, Queen’s College. 

November 28. 

Mr. Henry Weir White, B. A. Scholar 
of Jesus College, was elected a Fellow of 
that Society. 

Mr. Whitfield was elected Scholar of 
Corpus Christi College, on the Oxfordshire 
Foundation. 

Edward Kitson, B. A. and Scholar, George 
Moberlcy, B. A. both of Bailiol College, and 
Francis William Newman, B. A. of Wor- 
cester College, were elected Fellows of the 
former Society. 

December 5. 

The nomination of the following Gen- 
tlemen to be Select Preachers for 1627, 


was unanimously approved of In Convoca- 
tion : — 

The Rev. Charles M. Mount, M. A. late 
Fellow of Corpus Chriati College. 

The Rev. John A. Cramer, M. A. late 
Student of Christ Christ. 

The Rev. Fred. C. Blackstone, B. C. L. 
late Fellow of New College. 

The Rev. Charles Carr Clerkc, M. A. 
Student of Christ Church. 

The Re%, Charles Girdlestone, M. A. 
laic Fellow of Bailiol CoKege. 

'The Rev. Henry llart Millman, M. A. 
late Fellow of Brasennosc College, was 
unanimously re-elected Professor of Poetry. 


Decemfjer. 9. 

James MoncriefF, Esq. B. C. L. formerly 
of Bailiol College, has been appointed Dean 
of the Faculty of Advocates, in the room of 
Mr. Cranstoun, promoted to the Bench. 

December 16. 

The Candidates, admitted into the Three 
Classes of Liters Humaniores, and Dis- 
ciplimc Mathematics et Physics, in Mi- 
chaelmas Term, are as follows : — 


In the First Class of Li term Humaniores. 
Denison, George Authony, Christ Church. 
Hope, John Thomas, Christ Church. 
Mortimer, George Ferres W. Queen’s Coll. 
Newark, Rt. Hon. Viscount, Christ Church. 


In the Second Class of Liters Humaniores. 

Bentinck, Right Hon. Lord Henry William 
Cavendish, Christ Church. 

Blunt, Edward P. Corpus Christi College. 
Gower, John Alexander, Magdalen College. 
Lea, George, Wadham College. 

Simms, Edward, Wadham College. 
Trower, Walter John, Christ Church. 
Wilbcrfbree, Samuel, Oriel College. 

Wither, Lovelace Bigg, Oriel College. 

In the Third Class of Litera Humaniores. 
Bcvan, Charles D. Bailiol College. 

Buckoll, Henry James, Queen’s College. 
Chambers, John David, Oriel College. 
Clay, Ames, Bailiol College . 

Collett, Thomas, Trinity College. 

Crosse, John Dudley, Exeter College. 
Davies, Morgan, Wadham College. 
Dawson, George, Exeter College. 

Eden, ^Robert, Christ Church. 

Harding, John, Worcester College. 
Heming, Thomas John, Christ Church. 
Lawrence, Charles W. Brasennose College. 
Smythe, Patrick Murray, Christ Church. 
John Wilson, 

Edward Burton, 

Philip Wynter, 

Joseph Dornford, 

Robert Bateman Paul, 

James Thomas Round, 


^ Examiners. 
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In the 1st Close o/Discip. Mathemat . et Phys , 
Dawson! George, Exeter College. 

Maude, Joseph, Queen's College. 

Maurice, Robert, Christ Church. 

Trower, Walter John, Christ Church. 
Webster, Rowland, Lincoln College. 
Wilberforce, Samuel, Oriel College. 
William Kay ) 

Richard Greswell, > Examiners. 
Robert Walker, ) 

The number of Candidates* who form 
the Fourth Class* but whose names ajre 
not published, amounts to 101. 

December 22. 

The Rev. Theophilus Biddulph, M. A. 
was admitted a Probationary Fellow of 
Corpus Christi College. 

CAMBRIDGE. 

Degrees conferred December C. 
Honorary m. aW 

Molyneaux, Hon. Fras. George, Trin. Coll. 
Ryder, Hon. Fred. Dudley, Trinity Coll. 
M. A. 

Crompton, Joshua S. Jesus College. 

Licentiate in Physic. 
Watcrfield, Thomas, M. B. Christ College. 
B.C.L. 

Dt* Brett, Rev. Henry, Downing College. 
Lcnnard, Charles Barrett, Trinity Hall. 
Mitchell, Rev. William, Trinity Hall. 

M. D. 

Daubeny, M. D. Magdalen College, Oxford, 
ad eundem. 

December 15. 

D. D. 

Sisson, Rev. Joseph Law, Clare Hall. 

B. 1). 

Crosth waite, Rev. Daniel, Queen’s Coll. 
Elers, Rev. Carew Thomas, Queen’s Coll. 

Licentiate in Physic. 
Babingtou, Benjamin, M.B. Pembroke Coll. 
M. B. 

Muir, William Crosby, Jesus College. 

M. .A. 

Crofts, Rev. T. Hutton, Pembroke Coll. 
French, Rev. F. F. St. Peter’s College. 
Martin, Rev. E. from Dublin, ad eundem, 
B. C. L. 

Clarke, Robert Bowolier, Trinity College. 


December 7. 

Thomas Biddell Airey, Esq. M. A. Fel- 
low of Trinity College, was elected Pro- 
fessor of Mathematic?, on the resignation 
of the Rev. T. Turton, B. D. 

The subjects for the. Prize Compositions 
are as follow : — 

For the Chancellor's Medal, “ The 
Druids.” ' 

For the Prizes of the University Repre- 
sentatives, being 

(1) Two Prizes of fifteen guineas each, 
for the encouragement of Latin Prose com- 
position, to be open (o all Bachelors of Arts, 
without distinction' of years, who are not 
of sufficient standing to take the degree of 
Master of Arts : and 

(2) Two other Prizes of fifteen guineas 
each, to be open to all Undergraduates, 
who shall have resided not les9 than seven 
terms, at the time when the exercises are 
to be sent in ; the subjects for the present 
year are 

For the Bachelors, — “ Homerus.” 

For the Undergraduates, — 

“ Gracia capta ferum victorem cepit, etartes 
Intulit agresti Latio.” 

N. B. — These exercises are to be sent in 
on or before April 30, 1827. 

For Sir William Brown’s Medals, the 
subjects for the present year arc 

(1) For the Greek Ode, 

“ Sanctius his animal .... 

Deerat adhuc , et quod dominari in coetera 

posset : — 

Natus Homo cst." 

(2) For the Latin Ode, 

“ Iphigenia in Aulide.” 

(3) For the Epigrams, 

HaOrj/iaru, fiaQ^yara. 

For the Porson Prize, — As you like it, 
Act II. Scene 3, beginning — 14 But do not 
so: I have,” &c. and ending — “with truth 
and loyalty.” 

December 15. 

Mr. Oswald Mamott, of St. John’s Coll, 
was admitted Bachelor of Arts.' 

The Right Hon. Sir John Copley, Mas- 
ter of the Rolls, was unanimously re-elected 
Representative in Parliament for this Uni- 
versity. 


ORDINATIONS IN THE DIOCESES OF 

Bath and Wells Nov. 5 Ely Nov. 5 Norwich . ... Oct. 15 

Bristol Dec. 17 Exeter Oct. 29 Peterborough . Dec. 21 

Cheater Dec. 17 Gloucester •••• Dec. 17 Salisbury ... • Sept. 24 

Durham Sept. 17 Lincoln Sept 24, Dec. 17 St, David's . . Nov. 19 


Alderman, Francis Charles, B. A. Exeter Coll. Oxford ....•••• D. Bath and Wells 

Aldcrson, Robert Jervis Coke, B. A. Exeter Coll. Oxford P. Norwich 

Alikin, Herbert D. Chester 

All wood, Robert, B. A. Caius Coll. Cambridge • . y D. Bath and Wells 

Anderton, Joseph Hey wood, B. A. St. John’s Coll. Cambridge .. D. Chester 

Archibald, James, Curate of Llanbister, Radnorshire P. St David's 

Arlett, Henry, B. A. Pembroke Coll. Cambridge D. Bristol 
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Atkins, John, B. A. Worcester Coll. Oxford D. Exeter 

Atkinson, George, B. A. Queen's Coll. Cambridge P. Lincoln (Sep.) 

Attwood, Thomas George Patrick, B. A. Pembroke Coll. Oxford D. Salisbury 

Ayerst, William, B. A. St. John’s Coll. Cambridge P. Norwich 

Barrett, William, B. A. Magdalen Coll. Oxford D. Salisbury 

Bartholomew, Christopher Churchill, B. A. Jesus Coll. Cambridge P. Exeter 
Basset, Francis William Davie, B. A. Trinity Coll. Oxford . . . . P. — 

Beaven, James, B. A. Edmund Hall, Oxford P. Lincoln (Sep.) 

Bellar, William, M. A. Christ’s Coll. Cambridge P. Chester 

Benn, Joseph, P. — 

Benn, Henry, D. Durham 

Benyon, Ed. Richard, B. A. St. John’s Coll. Cambridge l\ Bristol 

Berkeley, Miles Joseph, B. A. Christ V Coll. Cambridge. .«•••• • I). Peterborough 

Birkett, John, M. A. St. John’s Coll. Cambridge , D. Ely 

Bordman, William James D. Chester 

Bower, Edward, B. A. Jesus Coll. Cambridge P. Bath and Wells 

Bowstead, James, B. A. Corpus Christi Coll. Cambridge •••••• D. Ely 

Branson, Henry John, B. A. Caius Coll. Cambridge D. Lincoln (Sep.) 

Brett, William, B. A. Corpus Christi Coll. Cambridge D. Norwich 

Bridges, Brook George, B. A. Oriel Coll. Oxford D, Peterborough 

Brown, Henry, B. A. Queen’s Coll. Oxford IJ. Salisbury 

Browne, William, B. A. Sidney Sussex Coll. Cambridge * D. Norwich 

Buckliam, Philip Wentworth, B. A. St. John’s Coll. Cambridge P. Salisbury 

Buckle, Robert B. B. A. Sydney Coll. Cambridge D. Lincoln (Dec.) 

Burton, Robert Clerke, B. A. Clare Hall, Cambridge P. Chester 

Bury, Charles, B. A. Worcester Coll. Oxford D. 1 urliam 

Byde, J. Peacock, B. A. Pembroke Hall, Cambridge P. Lincoln (Sep.) 

Byers, John Sparks, B. A. Catharine Hall, Cambridge ........ D. Durham 

Carless, J. George, B. A. Jesus Coll. Cambridge P. Norwich 

Carver, James, B. A. Jesus Coll. Cambridge D. — 

Cavie, Alexander J. Lyon, B. A. St. John's Coll. Cambridge .... P. Lincoln (Dec.) 
Chalklen, Charles William, B. A. Trinity Coll. Cambridge .... D. Peterborough 

Chave, William, B. A. Sidney Sussex Coll. Cambridge D. Exeter 

Clark, James Ord, D. Durham 

Clarke, John Williams, Curate of Kenarth, Carmarthenshire .... P. St. David’s 

Clarke, John D. Chester 

Clayton, Richard, M. A. University Coll. Oxford P. Durham 

Clifton, Charles, B. A. Worcester Coll. Oxford . . . D. Salisbury 

Clinton, Henry, B. A. Caius Coll. Cambridge D. Norwich 

Cole, Edward, B. A. St. John’s Coll. Cambridge D. — 

Coleridge, Derwent, B. A. St. John's Coll. Cambridge D. Exeter 

Collard, John Marshall, B. A. Exeter Coll. Oxford ... ...... I). Gloucester 

Colling, Thomas Adams, B. A. Lincoln Coll. Oxford P. Exeter 

Collins, John Coombes, B. A. St. John’s Coll. Cambridge P. Bath and Well* 

Colpoys, James Addir Griffith, M.A. Exeter Coll. Oxford ...... P. Salisbury 

Compton, William, B. A. Trinity Coll. Oxford D. Durham 

Cookson, J. Yates, B. A. Trinity Coll. Cambridge p. Chester 

Cornwall, George, B. A. Queen’s Coll. Cambridge ^ p. Gloucester 

Cory, Robert, M. A. Emmanuel Coll. Cambridge P. KJy 

Cottle, Henry Wyatt, B. A. Sidney Sussex Coll. Cambridge .... D. Salisbury 

Cox, Edward, B. A. Trinity Coll. Cambridge D. Lincoln (Sep.) 

Crawley, William, M. A. Magdalen Ooll. Cambridge • • P. Ely 

Cresswell, Oswald J. B. A. Corpus Christi Coll. Oxford D. Durham 

Cunstance, Fred. B. A. Trinity Coll. Cambridge P. Chester 

Carrie, Thomas, B. A. Emmanuel Coll. Cambridge D. Norwich 

Dade, Charles, B. A. Caius Coil. Cambridge D. Bristol 

Dallin, Thomas James, B. A. Corpus Christi Coll. Cambridge . . P. — 

David, James, Curate of Mandevy, Pembrokeshire D. St. David’s 

Davies, David, P. Chester 

Davies, Stephen, S. C. L. Queen’s Coll. Cambridge P. Ely 

Davies, Timothy, Curate of Ystradgunlais, Brecknockshire .... P. St. David’s 

Davies, William, Curate of Mount, Cardiganshire •••••••••••• P. 

Davies, David, Curate of Rhosdk, Cardiganshire p. 

Dawson, John Frederick, S. C. L. Trinity C'olJ. Cambridge .... p. Lincoln (Dec.) 

Day, Richard, B. A. Caius Coll. Cambridge • • D. Norwich 
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Day, John, B. A. Exeter Coll. Oxford •••».. D. Bristol 

Dovell, J. B. A. St. John's Coll. Cambridge •••••»,?. Exeter 

Douphrate, Jonathan, B. A. Magdalene Hall, Oxford P. Peterborough 

Downes, Robert, M. A. St. John’s Coll. Cambridge • D. Durham 

Edwards, William, Curate of Strata Florida, Cardiganshire .... P. St David's 
Ellis, William, Curate of Stainton and Johnston, Pembrokeshire. . P. — 

Elton, William Tierney, B. A. Worcester Coll. Oxford • •• D. Bath and Wells 

Evans, J. Saville Robert, B. A. Queen’s Coll. Oxford •••••••••• D. Durham 

Evans, Thomas, B. A. Oriel Coll. Oxford •••••• P. Gloucester 

Evans, David, Curate of Treleach-ar-Bettws, Carmarthenshire • . P. St. David's 

E vans, Evan, P. Chester 

E verard, Ed. Browne, B. A.’Balliol Coll. Oxford ••••••••.»•» P. Bath and Wells 

Eyre, Daniel James, B. A. Oriel Coll.* Oxford D. Salisbury 

Eyre, George Henry, B. A. Pembroke Coll. Cambridge D. Ely 

Fanvell, Arthur, B A. Exeter Coll. Oxford P. Exeter 

Fawcett, Christopher, B. A. ••.§•••«,•••*.. .»•••••»••••••• P. Durham 

Filewood, J. John Fred. Curate of Llansadurnen, Carmarthenshire P. St. David's 

Fisher, Edmund, M. A. St. Peter’s Coll. Cambridge P. Lincoln (Sep.) 

Fludycr, Jno. Henry, B. A. St. John’s Coll. Cambridge •••••• D. Peterborough 

Fry, John, B. A. Trinity Coll. Cambridge P. Lincoln (Sep.) 

Gallaway, Janies, M. A. Exeter Coll. Oxford ••••• P. Bath and Wells 

Gedge, Sydney, B. A. Catharine Hall, Cambridge .•••••»••.•• P. Ely 

Gery, Robert Wade, B. A. Emmanuel Coll. Cambridge P. Lincoln (Dec.) 

Gibbon, William Lloyd, B. A. St. John’s Coll. Cambridge P. Norwich 

Gibson, William Nicholas, B. A. Trinity Coll. Cambridge D. Chester 

Glynn, Carr John, B. A. Christ Church, Oxford D. Bristol 

Gooch, Charles John, B. A. Christ Church, Oxford D. Norwich 

Graves, Henry, D. Durham 

Gray, William, D. Lincoln (Sep.) 

Greaves, Addington, B. A. Corpus Christi Coll. Cambridge • • • • D. Exeter 

Gregg, James llenshaw, B. A. St. John’s Coll. Cambridge .... D. Bath and Wells 

Griesbach, William Robert, D. Durham 

Griffith, Edward, B. A. Exeter Coll. Oxford P. Exeter 

Griffiths, Thomas, Curate of Carmarthen P. St. David's 

Hadley, William Sander, B. A. Queen’s Coll. Oxford D. Bristol 

Hake, Henry, D. Chester 

Hall, William, St. Peter’s Coll. Cambridge D. Norwich 

Hamilton, G. Lowick, M. A. Curate of Pemline, Carmarthenshire P. St. David's 
Hamilton, William Jennings, B. A. Pembroke Coll. Oxford .... D. Lincoln (Dec.) 
Harridgc, David Fulford, B. A. Queen’s Coll. Cambridge •••••• D. — (Sep.) 

Harrison, Thomas, B. A. St. John’s Coll. Cambridge P. — (Sep.) 

Harrison, William Dann, B. A. Worcester Coll. Oxford ........ D. Bath and Wells 

Hawthorn, Rolwrt, St. Peter’s Coll. Cambridge P. Norwich 

Hcptinsall, Robert Henry, B. A. Exeter Coll. Oxford D. Chester 

Hewitt, William, P. Durham 

llolgate, Thomas Burton, B. A. Clare Hall, Cambridge P. — 

Holloway, Charles, B. A. Queen’s Coll. Cambridge P. Norwich 

Home, James, B. A. Cains Coll. Cambridge ..•••••••• P. Durham 

Horrox, James, B. A. Trinity Coll. Cambridge D. — 

Hubbcrsty, John Wade, M. A. Queen’s Coll. Cambridge P. Chester 

Huddleston, George James, B. A. Merton Coll. Oxford •••••• P. Salisbury 

Hughes, Charles William, B. A. Corpus Christi Coll. Cambridge P. Lincoln (Sep.) 

Hulton, Thomas, B. A. Caius Coll. Cambridge D. Norwich 

Huntington, William, M. A. Trinity Coll. Cambridge P. Chester 

Husband, Thomas, B. A. Magdalen Coll. Oxford D. Salisbury 

Isaacson, J. F. B. A. St. John’s Coll. Cambridge P. Ely 

Ions, Augustus Davies, St. John’s College, Cambridge. . P. Lincoln 

James, William Brown, B. A. Jesus Coll. Cambridge P. Ely 

Jeffreys, David, Curate of Langunten, Brecknockshire P. St David’s 

Jones, William, B. A. Emmanuel Coll. Cambridge D. Ely 

Jones, John, Curate of Trefilan, Cardiganshire ••••••••«. •••• P. St. David s 

Jones, David, Curate of Lanllar, Cardiganshire P. — 

Kit won, Walter Cartwright, B. A. Worcester Coll. Oxford D. Exeter 

Knox, Geoige, M. A. University of Edinburgh ••••••.!•••••• P. Durham 

Lambert, Anthony Lewis, B. A. Trinity Coll. Oxford D; Salisbury 
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Lancaster, Richard Thomas, M. A. Exeter CqII. Oxford • • P. Bristol 

Lane, Samuel, B. A. Exeter Coll. Oxford P. Gloucester 

Le Lievre, William, B. A‘. St. John’s Coll. Cambridge D. Bath and Wells 

Lewin, Henry, B. A. Trinity Coll. Cambridge «..•••• P. Norwich 

Lingard, John, B.A. St. Mary Hall, Oxford • •• D. Chester 

Livius, Henry Samuel, M. A. Trinity Coll. Cambridge •••••••• P. Norwich 

Lloyd, Owen, B. A. Trinity Coll. Cambridge D. Chester 

Lloyd, Thomas, B. A. Jesus Coll. Oxford D. St. David's 

Ldng, Charles Maitland, B. A. Trinity Coll. Cambridge D. Salisbury 

Lowth, William, B. A. Christ Church, Oxford P. Bath and Wells 

Mandell, John, B. A. Catharine Hall, Cambridge P. Lincoln (Sep.) 

Maigctts, Henry, M. A. St.John's Coll. Cambridge ty. — 

Martin, Edward, M. A. Trinity Coll. Dublin D. Norwich 

Maturin, Charles Henry, M. A. King’s Coll. Cambridge D. Ely 

Maxwell, George, B. A. St. John's Coll. Cambridge P. Bristol 

May, John, B. A. Exeter Coll. Oxford P. Norwich 

Medley, Edward, Queen's Coll. Cambridge D. Ely 

Millard, Edward, B.A. Exeter Coll. Oxford D. Norwich 

Minton, Thomas VVebb P. Durham 

Missing, John, B.A. Magdalen llall, Oxford D. Gloucester 

Morgan, David, Curate of Monington, Pembrokeshire • • P. St. David's 

Morgan, Jr.mes, M. A. Trinity Coll. Oxford D. — 

Morley, George, Catharine Hall, .Cambridge P. Ely 

Morton, David, B. A. Trinity Coll. Cambridge P. — 

Mossop, Isaac D. Chester 

Napleton, William Timothy, B. A. Sidney Sussex Coll. Cambridge D. Exeter 

North, William, B.A. Clare Hall, Cambridge D. Bath and Wells 

Nunn, Thomas, B. A. Sidney Sussex Coll. Cambridge ........ P. Norwich 

Orger, William, B. A. Edmund Hall, Oxford D. — 

Otter, Richard Edward, B. A. Jesus Coll. Cambridge P. Chester 

Overend, H. St. Bees D. Durham 

Tain, Thomas T.loyd, M. A. Brascnnose Coll. Oxford D. Chester 

Palling, Edward, B. A. Queen’s Coll. Oxford P. Gloucester 

Palmer, Septimus, B. A. St. Peter's Coll. Cambridge P. Exeter 

Parker, Henry, B.A. D. Durham 

Peart, William, B.A. St. John's Coll. Cambridge P. Lincoln (Sep.) 

Place, Joseph, B. A. St. John’s Coll. Cambridge •••••••••••• P. — (Sep.) 

Pocock, George, S. C. L. Trinity Coll. Cambridge • P. — (Sep.) 

Pole, Watson Puller, B. A. Balliol Coll. Oxford • • • I>. Gloucester 

Pope, Simeon Lloyd, B. A. Trinity Coll. Oxford P. Bath and Wells 

Powell, John Giles, B. A. St. Peter’s Coll. Cambridge •••••... P. Peterborough 

Powley, William, B. A. Jesus Coll. Cambridge D. Salisbury 

Price, David, Curate of Llanflhangel-Vechan P. St. David's 

Pruen, Henry, B. A. Oriel Coll. Oxford P. Gloucester 

Funnett, John, M. A. Clare Hall, Cambridge D. Exeter 

Quebett, William, B. A. St. John's Coll. Cambridge P. Bath and Wells 

Banking, George, S. C. L. Christ Coll. Cambridge ••• P. Norwich 

Rawes, John, B. A. Corpus Christi Coll. Cambridge f . . . . . . •• D. Bath and Wells 
Rcade, Richard, B. A. Caius Coll. Cambridge ...A ••••••••• D. Lincoln (Dec.) 

Reed, John, B. A. Trinity Coll. Cambridge * D. Durham 

Remington, Thomas, B. A. Trinity Coll. Cambridge D. Lincoln (Dec.) 

Revell, Henry Revell, B. A. Catharine Hall, Cambridge D. Gloucester 

Riddle, Thomas, B. A. St. Edmund Hall, Oxford •••••••••••• D. Bath and Wells 

Rose, Henry John, M. A. St. John's Coll. Cambridge P. Ely 

Rowe, Samuel, B. A. Jesus Coll. Cambridge P. Gloucester 

Sanderson, Thomas, B.A. Magdalen Hall, Oxford P. Lincoln (Sep.) 

Savage, J. Anthony, B. A. Trinity Coll. Oxford P. Bath and Wells 

Sawley, Richard, B.A. Christ Church, Oxford P. Chester 

Sawyer, William George, B. A. Balliol Coll. Oxford P. Rath and Wells 

Scott, Matthew Robert, B. A. Exeter Coll. Oxford D. — 

Seaton, William, Queen’s Coll. Cambridge P. Salisbury 

Senkler, Edmund John, B. A. Caius Coll. Cambridge D. Bristol 

Sharland, George, B.A. Jesus Cgll. Cambridge D. Exeter 

Shepherd, Robert, Durham 

Shutt, Richard, B. A. Emmanuel Coll. Cambridge P. Gloucester 
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Simcoe, Henry Addington, M. A. Wadham Coll. Oxford D. Exeter 

Smith, Frederick, B. A. St. Peter's, Coll. Cambridge D. Ely 

Somerset, Villicrs Henry T. B. A. Christ Church, Oxford D. Bristol 

Sowerby, William, ^ Chester 

Speke, Hugh, B.A. Emmanuel Coll. Cambridge D* BaA & Wells 

Spencer, Woolly, B. A. Christ's Coll. Cambridge IX Lincoln (Sep.) 

Stainer, William, B. A. Trinity Coll. Dublin D. Norwich 

Start, William, B.A. Trinity Coll. Cambridge D. Salisbury^ 

Steggall, William, B.A. Jesus Coll. Cambridge D. Norwich 

St. John Edward Beauchamp, B. A. St. Alban Hall, Oxford .... D. Salisbury 

Stoddart, William, M.A. Christ’s Coll. Cambridge P. Peterborough . 

Stowell, John Lamotte, B. A. Queen's Coll. Oxford •••••.••.... P. Duiham 

Sykes, William J. B.A. Sidney Susserf Coll., Cambridge D. Salisbury 

Taylor, Henry, B.A. Worcester ColL Oxford D. Bath & Wells 

Thelwall, John Hampden, M. A. Trinity Coll. Cambridge D. Norwich 

Thomas, William Garnett, M. A. Trinity Coll. Cambridge D. Chester 

Thomas, David Thomas, Curate of Llandewy-Aberarth, Cardigan. P. St. David's 
Thomas, David, Curate of Egremont, Carmarthenshire P. -7 

Thompson, George, B. A. Queen’s Col. Oxford • • P. Gloucester 

Todd, William Wilson, St.John’s Coll. Cambridge D. Durham 

Todd, Edward James, B. A. Worcester Coll. Oxford P. Exeter 

Treadway, John Francis, Pembroke Hall, Cambridge P- Norwich 

Trocke, Thomas, M.A. Pembroke Hall, Cambridge....* P. Lincoln (Sep.) 

Turner, William Hamilton, B. A. Pembroke Hall, Cambridge.... D. Norwich 

Turner, Robert, B. A. St John’s Coll. Cambridge P. Exeter 

Turner, Arthur, B.A. Exeter Coll. Oxford P. Gloucester 

Tyrwhitf, Thomas, M.A. Christ Church, Oxford P* Chester 

Vink, Charles George Frederick, B. A. St. Mary Hall, Oxford • • D. Bath & Wells 

Walker, William Henry, M.A. Queen’s Coll. Cambridge P. Ely 

Ward, John, B.A. Christ Coll. Cambridge P. Salisbury 

Ward, Henry Davis, B. A. Trinity Coll. Cambridge D. Lincoln (Dec.) 

Warde, George A. Brasennose Coll. Oxford D. Ely 

Wareing, James Taylor, B. A. Exeter Coll. Oxford ••»»....•• P- Lincoln (Sep.) 

Watkins, Daniel, Curate of LI y well, Brecknockshire D. St. David’s 

Whitclock, Richard, B. A. Lincoln Coll. Oxford D. Lincoln (Sep.) 

Wilkinson, Joseph Durhahi 

Willcock, George, B.A. Exeter Coll. Oxford D- “ xe * er 

Williams, Edmund, Curate of Llanllwch, Carmarthenshire P. St Davids 

Williams, Thomas, M.A. Oriel Coll. Oxford « IX 

Williams, Orlando Haxnlyn, B. A. Balliol Coll. Oxford ' • P. Gloucester 

Wilson, Matthew, B. A. Catherine Hall, Cambridge P. Lincoln (Dec.) 

Winning, William Balfour, M.A. Trinity Coll. Cambridge .... D. Lincoln (Dec.) 

Winter, Charles Walter, B. A. Clare Hall, Cambridge P. Norwich. 

Wintour, Fitzgerald, B. A. Magdalen Coll. Cambridge D. Ely 

Wodehouse, Nathaniel, B.A. Merton Coll. Oxford D. Norwich 

WoolU, Charles, B. A. Pembroke Coll. Oxford D. 

Worgan, John llartland, M. A. Pembroke Coll. Oxford. P. Salisbury 

Yorke, Henry Reginald, B.A. St. John's Coll. Cambridge .... D. Lincoln (Sep.) 
Whole Number Ordained. ..... 2S 1 


PREFERMENTS. 

Alford, Henry, M. A. late Fellow of Wad- 
ham Coll. Oxford, to the Rectory of 
Ainpton, Suffolk ; Patron, Lord Cal- 
thorpe. „ . 

Atwood, Fras. Thomas, M. A. of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, to the Perpetual 
Curacy of Hamm*atmth, near London. 

Allix, Richard Wager, Fellow of St. John s, 
Cambridge, to the Rectory of Great 
Wariey, Essex. 


Bennett,' Wm. Rector of St. George's, Can- 
terbury, to the Vicarage of Milton, 
Kent. / 

Bere, William Baker, B.A. of Emmanuel 
College, Cambridge, to the Perpetual 
Curacy of Upton, Somersetshire ; Patron, 
T. Hellings, Esq. Tiverton. 

Birds, W. T. tp the Rectory of Preston on 
the Wildmoors, Salop. 

Blackball, Samuel, Rector of North Cad- 
bury, 'to a Prebend in WelU Cathedral.. 
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Bowen, W. to the Perpetual Curacy of Themp, — to the Living of Eastmeon ; 

Shenderchurcb, Herefordshire ; Patron# presented by the Bishop of Winchester. 
Earl of Oxford. Thorpe, B.D. of University College, Oxford, 

Cockayne, D.D. to the Rectory of Dogmers- to the Prebend of Lundrindod ; Patron, 
field, Hants; Patroness, Lady Mildmay. the Bishop of St. David’s. 

Davis, T. to the Perpetual Curacy of CoeL- Venn, H. to the Perpetual CuracyofDrypool, 

broil Chapel, Breconshire. near Kingston upon Hull, Yorkshire 

Dew, John Worgan, to be Domestic Chap- Wood, T. to the Vicarage of Ashford; Pa- 
lain to Lord Strathallan. trons, the Dean and Chapter of Peterboro*. 

Freer, John Lane, B. A. Trin. Coll. Camb. < 

to the Vicarage of Wasperton, Warwick- , 

shire, on the Presentation of Rev. J. Lucy. ^ CLERGYMAN*MARRIED. 

Cape, — of St. Albans, to the Rectory of flail, llev. F. U. Fellow of St. John’s Coll. 

Sibsey, Lincolnshire. Cambridge, and Rector of Fulbourn St. 

Headlani, John, M. A. Rector of Wycliflfc, Vigors, to Frances, daughter of the late 
Yorkshire, to the Archdeaconry of Rich- R. Martin, of Congleton, Cheshire, 
luond ; Patron, the Bishop of Chester. ‘ 

Hodge, J. Vicar of Twyford, to the Rectory 

of Chilcotnb, Hants. CLERGYMEN DECEASED. 

Holt, William Fowler, late Fellow of King's Allenson, G. Prebendary of Uipon, York. 
College, Camb. to be Minister of Laura Brovin, W. Rector of Saxmundlmm an#. 
Chapel. Bath. Little Glemham, and Perpetual Curate 

Horsfortl, John, B.A. Queen’s Coll. Oxford, of Great Glemham, aged 72. 

to be Chaplain to the Earl of Aberdeen. Dorke, T. Vicar of Ea&tinacon and Trox- 
Huglies, C. W. to be Domestic Chaplain to field, Wilts 

the Duke of Beaufort. Drew, W. Rector, of Sandringham and 

Jarvis, George, to the Vicarage of Tutting- Babingley. 

ton, Norwich ; Patron, the Bishop of Ely. Manistrc, J. Rector of , S tower Provost cum 
Lechmere, Anthony Berwick, M. A. to the Todberc, Dorset, and formerly Fellow of 
Vicarage of Eldersfield, Worcestershire; King’s College, Cambridge. 

Patron, Sir Anthony Lechmere. Matthews, Jas. B. D. Fellow of St. John’s 

Lloyd, W. II. C. M. A. Scholar of Jesus College, Oxford. 

College, Oxford, to the Rectory of Nor- Mitchell, W. Forord, D.D. Rector of St. 

. bury, and to the Vicarage of Ronton, Martin’s Looe, Cornwall. 

Staffordshire; Patron, Lord Anson. Neueatre, T. Rector of Word well, Suffolk. 

Monk, D.D. Dean of Peterborough, to be Abram Robertson, D.D. F. R. S. Savilian 
Speaker of the Lower House of Cunvo- Professor of Astronomy and Radcliffc 
cation. Observer, aged 75. Dr. Robertson took 

Parson, J. M.A. to the Consolidated Rectory hi^ Degree of M. A. in 1782, and B. I>. 

of Ashwickeu and Lez'atc, Norfolk. and D. 1). in 1807. He succeeded Dr. 

Pole, Reginald Chandos, M. A. of St. Mary Smith as Savilian Professor of Geometry 

Hall, Oxford, to the Rectory of Mary in 1797, and was elected Savilian Pro- 

Tavy, Devonshire; presented by John fessor of Astronomy, in the Room of Dr. 

Buller, Esq. of Morval, Cornwall. Hornsby, in 1810. 

Riddle, — to the Living of Easton; pre- Wilson, J. Head Master of the Grammar 
sented by the Bishop of Winchester. School at Bolton le Moors. 

LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

Spiritual Regeneration a part of the Sa- Incumbent of a Parish in the South of 
crament of Baptism. By the Rev. Henry Ireland. 

King, A. M. late Perpetual Curate of Kil- The Scheme of the prophetic Arrangc- 
mogancey, Diocese of Osaory. * ment of the Rev. Edward Irving and Mr. 

The real Grievance of the Irish Pea- Frere. By W. Cunninghame, Esq. 

santry. By a Clergyman of the Established The Irish Pulpit; a Collection of Scr- 
Church, for several years the resident mons by Divines of the Irish Church. 

NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

We trust, many excellent Correspondents will not think their Communications neg- 
lected, because they are postponed. 

“ Anglicanus” is especially thanked for his Paraphrase of the 19th Psalm. 

4t Metrius,” we have just received. 

4i Nekoros” will find the index to the Seventh Vol. in t|ie Number for January, 1820 ; 
and that for Vol. VIII; is gfifen in this Number. 
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serMon* 

Dan. xii. 3. 

“ They that he wise shall shine, as the brightness of the firmament ; 
and they that turn many to righteousness as the stars for* tver and 
ever. 

• * 

This passage is taken from the chapter that closes the prophecy of 

Daniel, anti by some expounders of Scripture has been taken, together 
vvitli the two preceding verses, to refer solely to the deliverance of the 
Jews from the tyranny of Antiochus Epiphancs. By a sounder inter- 
pretation, it is considered as embracing the period in which the desire 
of all nations. should appear; as pginting to the dispensation which* 
should gladden the earth by the establishment of the kingdom of 
grace ; and by a clear promise of the kingdom of glory. The pencil , 
of prophecy has indeed traced out this mighty design with its usual 
force and rapidity : but if some of its proportions arc left wrapped in 
shadow, a blaze of light is shed upon its grander features. In th& 
former verse, the mightiest of princes, Michael, is represented stand- 
ing up as the defender and redeemer of his people ; the same Michael, 
who, with his angels, is described in the Apocalypsef as pouring out 
defeat and ruin on the apostate spirits, and driving them to the realms 
of despair and darkness; — that Michael, who, as his name impqrts, is 
even as the living God — the Messiah of the Lord—the Angel of the 
Covenant— the Mighty and Wonderful Counsellor — the Prince of 
Peace —the King of Glory. In the next sentence is declared the 
awaking of them that sleep in the dust, some to “ everlasting life, some 
to shame and everlasting contempt that is, the grand truth of im- 
mortality and judgment : and this is followed-hy a striking exhibition 
.of the rewards and glories which shall be assigned to the faithful in 
that, awful season; — “ They thftfbe wise shall shine as the brightness 
of the firmament, and they that turn many to righteousness as the stars 
for ever and ever.’* • ^ 

The objects then of this display of divine power and goodness are; 
first, they who are themselves wise ; and, secondly, they whose zeal 
impels them to extend the same blessings to their brethren by turning 
many to righteousness, 

— p— ■ ; 

* This Sern^on was preached at an Ordination of Priests and 

Deacons. 

^ t Kcv* »i- * 
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Ordination Sermon . 


I. In order to comprehend who they are that fall under the descrip- 
tion of " the wise,” it will be proper to remark, that as -folly is often 
used in the Sacred Writings as equivalent to impiety or irreligion,1so is 
wisdom constantly introduced as synonymous with righteousness or 
holiness, which is the only genuine wisdom. The fool is he who hath 
said in his heart, Tl tire is no God : — He who is guilty of that worst of 
folly — a renunciation of the Power who is proclaimed by the voice of 
reason And of revelation. The wise, on the contrary, are they who 
hold such folly in abhorrence ; — they whose wisdom begins in a fear of 
the Lord, and which ends in that which is, in truth, the* perfection of 
our nature ; namely, a love of his adorable attributes — a longing for 
his presence — a dedication of every faculty to his service. He, at 
least, has no pretensions to the title of wise, who perceives not that his 
desires and exertions are more than stationary, so long as they tend 
towards any point than this. We may lament and mourn, indeed, that 
the energy of this heavenly wisdom is often fearfully weighed down by 
the burden of sordid cares and earthborn lusts ; but the Christian can- 
not but feel that all such “ descent to him is adverse,” when he reflects 
that he is actually living under the dispensation which was the object 
of Daniel’s prophetic vision. I Iis spirit is ready to take the wings of 
the morning, when he remembers that he has One to resort to whose 
strength is perfected in our weakness; — One, who of God is made 
unto us wisdom and sanctification ; and that all who art' wise in the 
knowledge of him, and through the power of his spirit, shall inherit 
the glories of incorruption. I'y his mighty working they shall shine 
as the brightness of the firmament to eternity. 

II. Perhaps, however, it deserves to be noticed, that the word which 
in the text is translated w isc,” will also bear the signification of “ the 
teachers in which case the passage will stand thus : “ They that be 
teacliers shall shine as the brightness of the firmament and tins 
interpretation of the sentence w ill very nearly identify the class of 
persons in the former number of it with those in the latter. The 
teachers, or instructors, if they discharge their office w ith fidelity and 
zeal, will be the same with those that turn many to righteousness ; 
and to both is promised the same splendid prize -a nature bright as 
the stars and imperishable as the firmament. It is evidently of little 
moment which interpretation is adopted. According to either of them, 
endless duration and joy unspeakable, and full of glory, form the 
recompense which is proposed to all who are mas* *s and teachers of 
the wisdom which is from above, and which is pure and peaceable, and, 
rich in all the unfading fruits of holiness. And here let me beseech 
those who are now about to take upon thems. lves the office of teachers 
of wisdom, and to make it Jfceir pride to turn many to righteousness, — 
let me beseech them' to pause awhile, and to look down from the 
height upon which the prophet here places them ; let them survey 
from that holy ground the pursuits of mere earthly ambition the 
feverish struggle for corruptible crowns, which fade and perish in our 
grasp; — the wild chace after phantoms of renown or pleasure, which 
mock our speed, and which dissolve into air in the very moment that wc 
stretch our hand to embrace them. Let them look upon these things 
as we may suppose the distiples would have looked from the mount 
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of transfiguration upon the scene, below them, had they been allowed 
to fix their abodes there ; and thus let them accustom their mind to 
compare the poverty of all worldly rewards and bribes with the un- 
searchable riches which await the wise and faithful teacher of righteous- 
ness. If a person should be placed on some mighty ..eminence on the 
surface of this globe, from whence he could cast down his eye over the 
distant habitations of men, he would probably find- his imagination 
strangely affected by this solemn separation from all human concerns. 

% If capable of reflection at all, he would scarcely be able to persuade 
himself that be was not* recently awaked from an uneasy and restless 
dream. The toilsome, anxious 4iurry of the scene below, — the actors 
of which his eye can scarcely discern, — would appear like the shadows 
of a tumultuous vision. He would hardly be able to realize to his own 
recollection the petty interests and pursuits and conflicts which he had 
left, and which are lost in the dim perspective before him ; his whole 
heart would gradually dilate itself far beyond the region of these poor 
elements, and would expand itself to the magnificence of the scenery 
•around him. What then ! can a moment of mere local elevation above 
the haunts of men separate our souls from the worthless enchantments 
that bewilder them ? Can a mere temporary retreat from the theatre 
of life do this / And shall the retirements of devotion and the highest 
solemnities of the sanctuary* fail to do as much for us ? If the powers 
of reason or imagination can ever for an instant raise our thoughts 
above the vanities and the vexations of this lower sphere, shall our 
souls cleave to the dust, while religion is adjuring mankind in the 
name of the living God to burst the bondage of the flesh ? — while she 
is pointing to her own chariot of lire, and inviting us to ascend in it 
even to the mercy-seat of God ? And, above all, shall this summons 
be heard without a holy emulation by those who are to go forth as 
teachers of wisdom ? — by those who are to win souls to righteous- 
ness, and to prepare them to immortality ? — by those whose- calling 
places them upon an eminence, which makes all earthly objects appear 
mean and shrunken, and which gives them so close and distinct a view 
of their illustrious reward ? 

f trust that I am not addressing persons who are insensible of these 
holy and glorious privileges. 1 trust that their hearts will burn within 
them, while they listen to the awful exhortations of the Church, of 
which they are about to become the ministers and stewards. I trust 
I need not remind them, that, if the brightness of the firmament will 
for ever encircle those temples which have been conspicuous and fore- 
Tnost in the strife against ail the powers of evil, the blackness of dark- 
ness will gather for ever around them who have been faithless in their 
great oilice. Their studies must surely have taught them that the 
eye hath not seen, nor the ear heard, neither li&lh it entered into the 
heart of man to conceive, the fearful things prepared fof those who 
forget their sacred calling — for those who cause the Israel of God to 
feel as when a standard-bearer fainteth or turneth back.* I speak 

• \\ <* are stire our n ailers will be referred with pleasure to the following extract from 
Mr. Ih'nMm's Hulscan Lectures, for 1822, p, 419, suit fine. — “Let us labour to cast 
aside every weight, and the sin that doth most easily beset us — the sin of u learned 
lukewarmness to the spirituality of sacred things. L^t us endeavour, as tnueli us in us 
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not these things to oppress and shame them, but, as beloved brethren, 
I warn them. I speak to them as one who well knows that man can 
have nothing wherein safely to glory but his own infirmities— a* one 
who well knows what it is to stand before the Lord in weakness, and 
fear, and much trembling— who never thinks on the duties of the 
ministry without being impelled to exclaim, 41 Who is sufficient for 
these things?” They will therefore bear with me, if I urge them to 
place constantly before them the design for which they are set apart. 
They should remember, that if all the followers and disciples of Christ 
arc a society called out of the world, and separated from, it, the Clergy 
again are separated from this separation. The Clergy are priests to 
all Christians, who themselves again are priests to the whole human 
race. In a certain sense, all faithful people are prophets, and kings, 
and priests unto God : but in a still higher sense may this be spoken 
of those who arc ordained for the service of the sanctuary ; for by 
them it is (and here I am borrowing the language of one of the most 
venerable divines* of the English church) that God purposes to plant 
holiness in the world. By them he desires to reign in the hearts of 
men : they consequently are the choicest of his choice — the elect of 
his election — a church called out of the church ; they are eminently 
vessels of honour appointed for their Master’s use ; they are ministers 
of Christ’s priesthood — underlabourers in the great work of mediation 
and intercession ; they stand for the people before God, and convey 
answers and messages from God to the people ; their very appoint- 
ment is a consecration ; and, therefore, whatever holiness God requires 
of the people who have some inferior part or lot in the Christian priest- 
hood, from the Clergy he expects it in much ampler measure, since to 
them he has conveyed ampler honours and distinctions, and admitted 
them so near to himself, and made them the great ministers of his 
kingdom and his spirit. If God hath required of all Christians to 
abound in every grace in all the periods of their progression to the 
end of their lives— if lie hath made them the lights of the world— the 
salt of the earth — the wholesome leaven, which is to work itself into 
the mass of mankind— what words can express the service and duty 
that God will require at the hands of those who are more expressly 
dedicated to his service ? Christians in general are to be examples to 
each other. The Clergy are to be examples of the examples them- 
selves. It is not sufficient that they are themselves stedfast and 
unmoveable : they must, moreover, be careful gto strengthen their 
brethren ; and this they never can do, unless they abound in the work 
of the Lord. 

I will detain you no longer with these* obvious motives and incite- * 
ments: I am willing to hope and to believe, that they have long been 
familiar to your thoughts — so familiar, that they will shew themselves 


lieth, and as mtfch as the necessities of the place will permit, ever to be zealous to preach 
Christ, rather than ourselves — to shew forth our growth in grace, rather than our 
growth in knowledge; and, forgetting the rewards and the reputation that are earthly, 
let us look only to that awful world where, as the strong eloquence of Chillingworrh 
lias uttered the thought, if we shine not beautifully as the stars of God’s glory, we 
*hall glare fearfully, as the firebrands of Ids wrath, for ever.” — E ditor. 

* Jer. Taylor, Vol. VI. pp. 488—0. 
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in your outward demeanour— that they will impress on your visible 
carriage and daily lives the image and superscription of Him to 
whonl you belong. They will never hllow you to desecrate yourselves 
by a devotion to pursuits which savour only of earthly things — by 
habits which charity may pronounce indifferent in ordinary men, but 
which never can be seen in a minister of the gospel without appearing 
to mock his sacred commission. When men come into the presence 
of a Christian minister, what do they expect to see?— not a reed 
» shaken by the wind — not a minion of softness and self-indulgence: 
but a prophet of the Lortl; yea, and more than any prophet that ap- 
peared before the coming of Chrfst : for the least of the faithful in the 
kingdom of Christ is greater than the messenger who was sent to 
prepare his way before him. 7'hey naturally expect to look on one 
whose conversation is in heaven — whose thoughts are conversant with 
things that accompany salvation — who feels that his business is to pre- 
pare men for the hour of death and for the day of judgment : and if 
they find such a one with a mind open to the incursions of all the 
frivolities and follies that float about the world, — if they find him, in 
outward act, even as those who apparently know not that they have 
immortal souls either to be lost or saved, — nay, if they find that he 
assumes only the decorous garb and solemn demeanour of a pro- 
fession, — if they perceive him ready to seize on every enjoyment 
not positively stamped with guilt or immorality, what will they be 
tempted to think ? will they not begin to suspect that piety and virtue 
are fabulous, and turn away in scorn from doctrines which are desti- 
tute of power over those who teach them and live by them ? 

I conclude in the words of the same illustrious prelate,* whose 
authority I have before resorted to. — “ I have thus discoursed of 
integrity of life, that you may see how deep obligations lie upon you 
not only to be innocent and void of offence, but also to be holy; — not 
only pure, but shining; — not only blameless , but didactic in your 
lives ; — that as by your sermons you preach in season, so by your 
lives you may preach out of season ; that is, at all seasons and to all 
mei}. Thus shall they, seeing your good works, glorify God in your 
behalf, and on their own ;” and thus shall your reward be brighter and 
more imperishable even than the glories of the firmament. 

C.W.L. 


REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

Art. I. A Charge delivered to the Clergy of the Archdeaconry of 
Stow, at the Visitation in May , 1826. By Henry Vincent 
Bayley, D. D. Archdeacon of Stow . 

The number of publications which are continually appelring, in the 
shape of Charges and Visitation Sermons, is one of the most con- 
vincing proofs of the additional attention which is given in the present 
day to every thing which is connected with the welfare and interests of 


♦ .lor, Taylor, Vol. VI. p?500. 
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religion. They are, indeed, most valuable, as combining, in a small 
compass, the wisdom of successive ages, and maintaining, by the autho- 
rity of great and good men, who have long ago gone to their rest, 
opinions and practices, which have fallen into unmerited neglect. 

The Charge, which is the subject of the present article, is one of the 
most excellent of those which have recently issued from the press. 
Whether we consider the spirit which it breathes, the value and extent 
of the information which it contains, or the striking and eloquent 
passages with which it abounds, it is. equally creditable to the author, 
both as a scholar and a Christian. 

The Archdeacon commences his Charge with a description of the 
duties which, by the custom of antiquity, and the Canons and Ordi- 
nances of the Church, are attached to the offices of Archdeacon and 
Rural Dean. He then proceeds to give an account of those Articles of 
Inquiry, which he had directed to the Clergy and Churchwardens; and,, 
after remarking on the antiquity and utility of this mode of inquiry, he 
concludes with the following admirable defence of it: 

<c Inquisitions of this nature were not of the darker ages only, but of almost 
every period, from the first dawn of our Church to the meiidiun splendour of 
the Reformation. They were sent forth under the sanction, and with all the 
weight, of the hierarchy, repealed, from time to time, with a more pointed 
emphasis, and armed with deeper denunciations. Whilst they serve to exhibit 
the customs and feelings, the follies and vices, both of civil and ecclesiastical 
life, they furnish also a sti iking example of the vanity and inefhcacy of laws 
without morals; of what little avail is personal compulsion, Where the con- 
science is not influenced; how feeble, in the work of moral correction, is the 
arm of the flesh, unless it be taught at the same time to wield the sword of the 
Spirit. 

“ Amidst, however, these crumbling monuments of church legislation, lhere 
still remains much to cherish and reverence, much to guid* and inform, where 
our present unfinished and imperfect code fails to direct, or wants interpretation. 
And though, at this day, little is heard of pains and penalties, of censures and 
excommunications, yet, at no period of history, I believe, has a more fiank and 
filial obedience been yielded to discipline. Having become voluntary members 
of a society, on the stipulated condition of allegiance to its governors, and 
conformity to its regulations, we obey not only for wrath, but also for conscience 
sake. The yoke is easy, we seek not to throw it off; the burden is light, and 
we cheerfully bear it. If there be restrictions on our order, they are placed 
there for security and distinction; if there be left a larg/and liberal discretion, 
it is that we may use our liberty, not fora clohe of maliciousness, but as the 
servants of God. We obey from the heart also; as we plighted our troth to the 
Church, so do we constantly maintain our engagement in the spirit of love and 
on the principle of fidelity. And whilst a deep sense of responsibility, a 
thorough conviction of the necessity of personal holiness, and an entire devotion 
to our calling, are our constraining motives, aided by the controlling and ani- 
mating influence of public inspection and public opinion, we shall seldom wait 
for the imperative interference of authority; advice from our episcopal rulers 
will have the force of injunction; and the wishes of (lie inferior ordinances will 
be attended to wiih respectful and willing defeicnee.” Pp. Jl, 12. 

Considerable surprise has been expressed by many persons in the 
present day at the insertion* amongst the inquiries submitted to the 
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Churchwardens, of questions relating to the character of the officiating 
Clergyman; and the practice has been censured as an innovation on 
ancient custom, unworthy the spirit of a liberal and enlightened age, 
and as having the effect of placing the character of respectable clergy- 
men at the mercy of an informer. The Archdeacon, however, shews 
that the practice of inserting questions relative to the character of the 
officiating clergyman, is as ancient as the mode of inquiry itself.* 
* And though the character of the Clergy in the present times will not 
justify an exact adherence, in every respect, to the practice of a 
darker age, when the morals and habits of the Clergy were very dif- 
ferent from what they arc in the present day, the very antiquity itself 
of the custom is a sufficient vindication of it, provided the inquiry is 
made in a becoming spirit of liberality, and a proper consideration of 
what is due to the character of so highly respectably and learned a 
body of men as the Clergy of the Church of I!ngland. But it is 
impossible to adopt a more satisfactory defence of the practice than in 
the just and sensible remarks of the Archdeacon himself. 

u At the commencement of ihe book (he observes), inquiry is made as to the 
character and ministrations of the officiating clergyman. Should inexperience 
here suggest, ‘ surely this is an innovation; surely it is invidious to place a 
minister under the criticism of his people:’ be it replied, that the practice of 
making such inquiry through the laity, is as old as our original obligation, and 
that obligation no other than an oath, lie that duly ponders the value of every 
external circumstance which may come in aid of our professional motives, and 
who feels that even tlieinquisitoiial eyes of enemies may be of use to us, will never 
be disposed to question the utility of an inspection so authoritatively enjoined, 
and of a report so strictly demanded. Jf it sometimes prove a salutary check, 
and sometimes an active remembrancer, who shall sufficiently estimate such an 
mtluencu on the appointed guides of public faith, the responsible guaidians of 
public morals; — on those whose conduct should he an eloquent and practical 
comment on their preaching; whose conversation, a living exemplar, an express 
image of Christianity ; on those who are to he the salt of the earth, and the 
light of the world;— who arc set as a beacon on the mountain-top, and as an 
ensign on an hill !" 

The Archdeacon lias some strong and just remarks on the practice, 
which is too prevalent in many country parishes, hut more particularly 
in the metropolis, of administering the sacrament of Baptism in private 
houses, by which 

“ that awful and mysterious sacrament, which regenerates the infant, and 
transfers him from wrath to grace, from the family of Adam to the adoption of 
Christ; that sacrament, which dedicates the child to his Redeemer, and pledges 
him to the Christian service, in the sight and amidst the prayers of the congre- 
gation; is perpetually thrust out of the temple, into the privacy of a chamber or 
a drawing room. In cases, no doubt, of real or apparent danger^ the initiatory 
service may and must he performed at home; for where chanty appeals, or 


• The Archdeacon gives, in the Appendix, some cm ions extracts from the ancient 
Articles of Inquiry with regard to the Clergy. What would be thought, in the present 
day, of such a question as this with regard to a Clergyman t — “ Si epihtolam et evange- 
lium bene legcre possit, atque saltern ad literam ejus sigisum manifest arc.’' 
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* necessity commands, all other authorities are silent. But the minister is not 
permitted, for the mere convenience or fancy of the parties, to substitute 
private for public baptism ; he has no right to degrade a blessed ordinance into 
a beggarly ceremonial; to sink that sacred office, by which our infant names are 
enrolled in the everlasting book of life, into a business of parchment and 
parochial registration. I am confident that no other cause, with, perhaps, the 
single exception of want of decent accommodation in the house of prayer, has 
so much separated our people from us; has tended so much to confound tire 
idea, and to obliterate the feeling of churchmanship among us; or has more 
fatally contributed to thin the ranks of our communicants, by breaking the 
visible and intimate connexion of Christ’s twofold institutions.” 

These remarks are too just not to be fully appreciated by those who 
have had opportunities of observing the baneful effects which always 
accompany the practice which the Archdeacon so strongly reprobates. 
The indecent levity,— the appearance of devotion, assumed, perhaps, 
for the occasion, and retained with difficulty till the conclusion of the 
service, — whicli too often accompanies the administration of this sacred 
ordinance in private houses, must be peculiarly offensive to a seriou's 
mind ; and the beneficial effects of a contrary practice are too evident 
not to recommend themselves to the judgment of all right-minded 
persons. 

The Archdeacon then passes on to the subje ct of publicly cate- 
chising, and justly observes, 

« that a duty deemed so indispensable by the founders of our faith ; so pecu- 
liarly enforced by statute; , so repeatedly ami peiemptorily enjoined by the 
canon; to the omission of which is addressed so sharp a reproof, so severe a 
penalty annexed; that this duty should ever be neglected, must he a matter of 
equal surprise and neglect:” and after remarking, that by whatever means 
« this comes to pass; whether from any fastidious impatience in the congre- 
gation, or from the haste of the minister, from a low estimate of its value, or 
from an idea that its necessity is superseded; he the cause what it may, it is 
as unreasonable as the effect is disastrous;” he assert# the dignity and the 
utility of catechising, in the following eloquent and beautiful passage: 

“ ily catechising, under heaven, was planted the apostolical church;* by 
catechising, the sound of the (iospelwas sent forth into all lands; it was a 
chief instrument of preserving Catholicity throughout Clnistendom, and of 
establishing the Reformation in England; it has always been the vital spirit of 
education, milk to the babe, and strong meat to the youth; a main preventive 
of infidelity and enthusiasm; a guide at once and a measure of morality and 
virtue. Do the times then no longer rcquiie it? Far $ther is the ease; much 
of that ignorant impatience of discipline; that ever learning, and never able to 
come to the knowledge of the truth; that heartless indifference, which usurps 
the name of liberality; and that licentiousness of self-will, which marks the 
latter days, as it disgraced the worst period, perhaps, of our annals; much of 
all this, as well as of viciousne'S of life and of error in religion, is owing to 
ungroundedness in the points of catechism. *’ Pp. 18, 19. 

The Archdeacon then remarks on the fallacy of the notion, that 

tc Sunday Schools, especially on the National System, preclude its use, or 
remove the minister's responsibility.” He justly observes, that “ one of their 


* Jjtillingfleet, Eccl. C. 1. 27. 
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great objects, is to train and prepare the rising generation for the hands of the 
Clergyman; to facilitate thereby his labour, and to make the necessity of public 
exhibition less frequent. But still his constant supervisal and personal 
dilection of the whole machinery are equally, or more than ever demanded ; they 
are, 1 had nearly said, all in all. Through him, moreover, the children are to 
profess in the church what they have been taught in the school; and he is 
bound, not merely to listen to a cold and formal repetition, but also, in the 
fullest sense of the term, to * examine and to instruct/ A task this (the Arch- 
deacon observes, in a passage of great feeling and eloquence) not to be lightly 
deemed of!* The chair of 4he catechist of old was filled by the highest autho- 
rities, the lines! talents, and the deepest learning; and he that would duly 
qualify himself,- -who, while he is exercising the memories of boyhood, would 
also seek to warm the affections and enlighten the understanding, — must add to 
biblical knowledge the study of the heart and the investigation of the mind; 
he must read the living book of human nature. Instruction, so prepared and so 
conveyed, will never produce listlessness ; to the congregation at large it is very 
attractive; to the relatives in particular it seems to carry with it something of 
parental interest; and the admonitions, which are directly* addressed to the 
tfoung, find their way, obliquely indeed, but often more effectually, to the 
bosoms of the old. 

“ What less can bo said, what more need be added, on a point so plain 
and so essential i From the earliest to the present day, the Fathers of the 
Church, a cloud of witnesses, have never ceased to urge it with all the force 
of reason and eloquence and authority. Let their collective wisdom be repre- 
sented by the touching appeal of Bishop Ilall: ‘The most useful of all 
preaching is catechetical ; \his being the grounds, the other raisetli the walls 
and roofe: this informs the judgment, that stirres up the affections. What good 
uno is there of those aliectioiis that run before the judgment ! or of those walls 
that want a foundation ! For my part, l have sp^nt the greater half of my life 
in this station of our holy sen ice, l thanke (>od not unpainfully, not unprofit- 
nhly. But thfere is no one thing of which I repent so much, as not to have 
bestowed more hours in this public exorcise of catechisme : in regard whereof I 
would quarrel with my very sermons; and wish that a great part of them had 
been exchanged for this preaching conference. Those other divine discourses 
enriche the brame and the tongue, this settles the heart ; those others are but 
the descants to this plaine song. Contemne it not, my brethren, for the easie 
arid noted homelincsse ; the most excellent and benofteiall things are roost 
familiar/ 

It is impossible not to feel the piety and the justice of these observa- 
tions ; and they are enforced with a seriousness and eloquence, which 
must command the attention of every religious and well-regulated 
mind. 

. The next subject on which the Archdeacon touches, is that of 
Psalmody ; and we regret much we cannot extract the passage. It is 
indeed full of so many eloquent and beautiful remarks, and abounds 
with so many traces of feeling and piety, that we should not do justice 
to it, without inserting the tvholc. 

We willingly present our readers with the following passage, of 


• Moshciin, c. 1. Part II. cli.iii. 7. Note. 

f Dedication to the Old Religion, Vol. 11. fol. ed. See Wordsworth’s Ecclesiastical 
Biography, Vol. IV. p. 444, Note. 

VOL. IX. VO. II. 
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which wo hardly know whether to admire most— the eloquence of the 
language and the beauty of the allusions contained in it, or the sound* 
ness, the justice, and the liberality of the sentiments. 

u It is not an uncommon idea, and arising possibly from a wholesome fear, 
that the Church is in danger. To me, I confess, there appears nothing in the 
aspect of the times, no threatening cloud in the political sky, to create or 
justify alarm. In the diffusion of knowledge, in the progress of intellect, in 
the elevation of feeling, in the almost omnipotence of public opinion, I seem 
indeed to hear the sound of a rushing mighty wind; but cannpt tell whence it 
cometh or whither it goeth. 

“ Peradventure some minister of grace may be abroad on a purpose of mercy 
to the Church : and if so, prepare we to wrestle with that mysterious power 
till we obtain the blessing.* Be it ours to conciliate its alliance, to consecrate 
its influences, to direct its energies, and devote them to the service of virtue. 
And this we must do by meeting it, on our parts, with a corresponding tone of 
professional sentiment ;f a broader and deeper cultivation of professional 
learning; an exacter attention to professional duty and discipline; but 
especially, and above all, by a more fervent charity among ourselves, and by a 
personal and paternal superintendence of the national education. The Church 
of England never sought for stability in ignorance or intolerance ; it is founded 
on the everlasting basis of knowledge and liberality. Its strength and pros- 
perity, under heaven, rest on character; and till it shall cease to deserve that 
support, the common sense of the country, informed ami enlightened as it is 
at the present day, will protect it against any attack of puritanical phrenzy or 
revolutionary violence." 

For the truth and justice of these sentiments, we may confidently 
appeal to the convincing testimony which is afforded by the circum- 
stances of the age. At no period of our history was the public mind 
so enlightened, the spread of knowledge so universal, or the sentiments 
and feelings of men so unfettered by antiquated prejudices, or so free 
from an undue prepossession in favour of the opinions of ages which 
are past. And yet at no periqd did the Church of England stand 
higher in the public opinion, or was more firmly rooted in the affections 
of the people at large. Pure and apostolical in her doctrine, — primitive 
in her discipline, — foremost in the works of piety, of knowledge, arul 
of charity, — and distinguished by a general spirit of moderation, which 
“ maketh even her enemies to be at peace witli her," — the Church of 
England probably had never so little to dread ‘itlier from the violence 
of adversaries from without, or from dissensions within her own pale. 
Let us consider what lias been done within the last twenty years in her 
support, at home , — in the increased number and accommodation of our 
churches,— in the prodigious march of public education within that 
period, — and in the unexampled prosperity of those religious societies 
which arc most intimately connected with her, and have been formed 
expressly for the purpose of propagating her pure faith and doctrines 


* Gen. xxxii. 21. 

i Bp. <)‘Beirnc, p. 1184*— 387, 228. Bp. Middleton. Cli. in 1819. 
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at home and abroad. A few years have seen her established in the 
Eastern and Western hemispheres ; and even in what a few years ago 
would have appeared a most unpromising soil, the march of education 
and religious knowledge is begun. She has sent forth in the glorious 
work the best and choicest of her sons : a few short years have seen 
two of her most illustrious champions fall in the glorious cause. The 
names of Middleton and Hcber will long live in the annals of that 
infant church, 6f which tliey may be called the founders: what has 
been said with great truth and eloquence of the first of these illustrious 
names, may be applied to both of them. “ Their names will be handed 
down in inseparable connexion with the rise df our ecclesiastical 
establishment in India, and be pronounced by multitudes with reverence 
in after-times, when that which was but now a small seed, and is still a 
tender plant, shall have become a mighty tree, and all the inhabitants 
of our Eastern empire shall rejoice beneath its shade.”* 

“ Away then,” (to adopt the eloquent language of the Archdeacon) “ with 
visions of unreal terror. To the eye of faith a brighter destiny is revealed ; a 
boundless horizon of duty and happiness is set before us. In either hemisphere, 
Episcopacy has raised her mitred front : and Charily has gone forth from our 
sanctuary into the dark and cruel places of the earth, to comfort and to 
ransom — to civilize by education, and to bless by religion. A Church, which 
is thus employed as a special instrument of Divine Providence, will, we humbly 
and confidently trust, itself experience the special love and protection of Divine 
Omnipotence. Surely, like its heavenly Pounder, it will increase in wisdom 
and stature, and in favour with Ood and man:f surely, we may hope, the 
devout and patriotic prayer of each of her sons will be ratified by the fiat of 
our common Father — < Esto perpetua/ ” 

It is needless to offer any apology to our readers for the length of 
these extracts; they speak for themselves, and will fully bear us out in 
the commendations which we have bestowed on this excellent Charge. 
I3ut there is one subject to which We wish, in conclusion, to allude, 
and which is briefly referred to by the Archdeacon in the beginning of 
the Charge, viz. the office and duty of Rural Deans. 

“ More than a century ago” (he observes), “our Bishop Gardiner complained 
of the want of Rural Deans ; which oiiice, says he, is a part of our consti- 
tution, and is yet exercised in some dioceses, but hath been unhappily disused 
‘in this, to the great loss and hindrances of ecclesiastical administration. J 
Eminent prelates in other secs have never ceased to express the same regret, 
with partial effect, indeed, hut with increasing importunity to the present hour.§ 
Till, however, that ancient and useful office be re-established, — I nope the day 
is not far off, — the Archdeacon must, in a great degree, be guided by informa- 
tion derived from the Churchwardens.” 

It seems difficult to account for the causes which have led to so 


• lip. Kaye’s Sermon before the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, 
t Luke ii. 52. t " Advice to the Clergy,” 1G07* 

§ Particularly Abp. Seeker, Charge 5. • 
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ancient and so valuable an institution falling into disuse and neglect. 
Those who are acquainted with the manner in which the inquiries of 
the Archdeacons are too often answered by the Churchwardens, and how 
little anxious they are to furnish information on the different questions 
submitted to them, when they are morally certain, in many cases, that 
no examination will be instituted into the truth or falsehood of tlieir 
statements,— know how to lament the want of that continual superin- 
tendence which an active and cflicient Rural Dean is best able to exercise 
over the parishes placed under his jurisdiction. Many are the instances 
in which respectable and conscientious clergymen are embroiled with 
their parishioners, merely because they insist on those necessary repairs 
to their churches, which ought to have been enforced by those whose 
especial duty it is to give attention to these things. Many arc the 
instances in which a clergyman is obliged to make use of his own 
personal influence with his parishioners, and even to lay himself under 
personal obligations, in order to obtain the performance of things, 
which ought rather to have been enjoined by official authority . But 
surely this is not right ; it is unfair that a clergyman should be com- 
pelled to use that personal influence, for the exertion of which he will 
always find sufficient occasion (in local charities and other objects con- 
nected with his parish), without being necessitated to exert it in a 
sphere, which, strictly speaking, does not belong to him. The Church, 
in establishing the offices of Archdeacon and Rural Dean, has made 
the wisest provision which human foresight could do, for the preserva- 
tion of that wholesome discipline, which is absolutely necessary to the 
existence and well-being of our ecclesiastical establishment ; and why 
then should either the one office or the other be suffered to fall into 
disuse or neglect, when that neglect must always be attended with the 
most fatal influence to the discipline of the Church, and the best in- 
terests of religion ? * ’ 


• A short and satisfactory account of the ofTrc of Rural Deans may he found in 
Burn's Ecclesiastical Law. The dioceses sccin to have been, divided into archdeaconries 
and rural deaneries, in order to make them correspond tot’ dMike division of the kingdom 
into counties and hundreds. Agd as in the State, every hundred was at first divided 
into ten tythings or friborghs, and every tylhing was made up of ten families, both of 
which kept tlieir names, notwithstanding the increase of villages and people ; so in the 
Church, the name of deanery still continued, notwithstanding the increase of persons 
and churches: and these districts from time to time have been contracted or enlarged, at 
the discretion of the Bishop: though some deaneries do still retain the primitive 
allotment of ten churches, especially in Wales, where the most ancient usages continue. 
In the diocese of St. Asaph, the deaneries of Brumfield, and of Yale, and of Kiduin; 
in the diocese of Bangor, the deaneries of Llin and Limn; in the diocese of Llandaff, 
the deanery of Usk; in that of St. David’s, the dean ry of Kudin, have the precise 
number of ten parish churches. See / turn's FccleaiasUmt Law. Hpto much wisdom 
may he traced in these primitive institutions, and how much is it to fi lamented that 
an institution so valuable and so effective should not be revived in the present day ! 
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Art. II. — Sermon •preached in the Cathedral Church of St Paul , 
on Thursday , May 25, 1826, at the Festival of the Sons of the 
Clergy, by the Rev . Christopher Benson, M. A. Rivingtons, 1826. 

Of the merits of Mr. Denson, as a divine and a preacher, it is 
unnecessary for us to speak. lie is already well known to the public 
as a man who has risen to an honourable rank in the church, solely by 
the force of bis own tdlents and attainments. We cannot, however, 
forbear to remark, that the promotion of such a man is a circumstance 
full of encouragement. It is signally creditable both to the individual 
himself, and to those who have the distinctions and the emoluments of 
the Church at their disposal. 

We are prompted to notice the above sermon, not so much by our 
anxiety to do justice to the author, as by our wish to call the attention 
"of the public to the very interesting and important cause, which he was 
called upon to recommend. The composition may not perhaps be of 
a nature to add very materially to the well-established reputation of 
Mr. Denson. The subject of it presents to a sincere and cordial advocate 
but little occasion for the exercise and display of the higher powers of 
the preacher or the divine. The case which is to be stated, whenever the 
Festival of the Sons of the C’lcrgy recurs, is one which cries to heaven 
so loudly and bitterly, that it refuses the aid of rhetoric. The words 
which How naturally from a feeling heart, and a clear understanding, 
arc all that this sacred cause requires. Every thing beyond this 
would seem to imply that mercy and justice had finally taken leave of 
the earth; and that nothing but some artificial and searching stimulus 
could rouse the lethargic sympathies of men, who call themselves 
Christians and sons of the Church. "It is, however, nothing more than 
bare and meagre justice to Mr. Denson to say, that he has brought to 
his office precisely the quality which it appears to demand; namely, 
the power of recommending his case by remarkable force and felicity 
of statement. It is scarcely praise to say, that he feels the merits of 
his cause. The clergyman who docs not feel them must be a disgrace 
' to his order. Rut it is no mean commendation to affirm jthat in his hands, 
a subject of anniversary recurrence appearS almost as full of high and 
momentous interest, ns if it claimed, for the first time, the attention of 
the public. 

The fqllowing extracts will enable our readers to judge whether we 
have justly estimated the exertions of the preacher. At all events, 
they will present to those who love the Church, and venerate its 
ministers, ^most deplorable and oppressive view of the condition of a 
vast portioti of the English Clergy! The overgrown wealth of that 
splendid nuisance, the Established Churcji, is an invaluable topic of 
popular declamation. - From many of those who resort to it, it -would 
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be downright stupidity to expect any thing approaching to candid and 
righteous judgment. There may be some, however, who, without any 
malice prepense against the consecrated orders, repeat the unprincipled 
cant which they have learned from men who know better . To such 
persons we recommend the statements of Mr. Benson ; and, in addi- 
tion to them, we venture confidently to assert, that if all the resources 
of the Church were melted down into one common fund, they would 
be far from sufficient to a/Ford very essential' mitigation of the evils 
and sufferings which this sermon unfolds. The text is from Pro- 
verbs iii. 27. Withhold not good fr<m them to whom it is due , when 
it is in the power of thine hand to do it. 

After briefly sketching the multifarious and important duties of a 
steward and messenger of the Lord, Mr. Benson thus shews the 
importance of knowledge in a minister : 

“ Almost every heresy which has sullied the beauty of the Christian Qhurch 
may be traced to some ignorant or wilful misinterpretation of those obscurer 
passages of Holy Writ, which the weakness of the unstable and the subtlety 
of the perverse are ever ready to wrest to the destruction of others and them- 
selves. Those difficulties no teacher can hope truly to explain, who does not 
bring to the task some familiarity with the languages in which the Scriptures 
were originally written, and some acquaintance with the revolutions and litera- 
ture of that selected people, through the channel of whose history it has pleased 
God that the stream of revelation should flow. Without knowledge like this, 
it is plain that the Clergy would be insufficient to the performance of one of 
their primary duties; and knowledge like this can, in these latter days, be 
obtained by nothing but the influence of the Holy Spirit, called down by prayer 
upon the early and assiduous cultivation of the mental powers. Supernatural 
communications of wisdom and of tongues have long been withdrawn from the 
Church, and education has been left to supply the place of miracle.” P. viii. 

A faithful pastor is not only worthy of his hire, but he must have it 
in order that lie may be faithful : 

“ The means of subsistence he cannot indeed, and he ought not to have to 
seek by any of the ordinary labours of the children of this world. He cannot, 
because those habits of mental abstraction and corporeal delicacy which are 
so uniformly generated bv an intellectual education and spiritual pursuits, 
render him ‘ unable to dig' into the mines of manufacturing and commercial 
wealth. He ought not, because the devout elevation of his affections to hea- 
venly things should make him * ashamed to beg* for mere secular preferment, 
or to humble his thoughts to that distracting and sometimes unhallowed policy 
which is so often the handmaid to success in professional undertakings.” 1\ xi. 

The beauty and feeling of the following picture, we will not impair 
by a single observation: 

“ It is not merely that the' family of God's poor servant is deprived by his 
death of the kind presence of his protecting and pervading watchfulness, and 
of the band that ministered to them their daily bread. The very storehouse 
from which that bread was obtained is now closed to them for ever, and that 
loved home of their infancy and youth, the chamber in which they were horn, 
the labours of their hands, and the delight of their eyes, must be deserted also. 
A stranger succeeds to all— a stranger not indeed insensible to their distress, 
but often as full of wants and cares as themselves. Thus is the widow of the 
clergyman too often cast fortli from the pure air and calm simplicity of a 
secluded village, to breathe for the remnant of her days the thick atmosphere 
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of a dark and narrow dwelling surrounded by all the pollutions and profligacy 
of some populous city, and her children are the companions of her steps, that 
by the early labours of their hands they may be trained in some trade tor their 
future subsistence : happy if even by the sharpest sacrifices they endure, they 
may yet prevent the agony of a final separation, and make the scanty supply 
which charity affords sufficient to support the life and strength of a whole 
family. It cannot be a light woe for them thus to suffer a change for the worse 
in every portion and circumstance of God’s dispensations to them on earth. 
To leave at once a home, a father, a husband, and the means of subsistence ; 
to give at once early friends, beloved associates, respect, honour, and a 
station of pre-Aninence and usefulness, this blow must be severe even to the 
most unfeeling heart. Yet this is wfiat almost every individual for whom these 
excellent ecclesiastical charities provide, have actually been called .upon to 
endure.” Pp. xiv. xv. 

Need we enforce the truth or justice of the following observations 
with which the excellent preacher closes his exhortation ? 

“ A servitude of twice seven years may often be little enough to place the 
most meritorious in a situation of considerable emolument, and then — so uncer- 
tain is tfte tenure of all earthly good — that the very moment of his triumph may 
be the very moment in which ne begins, to droop towards a fall. His past efforts 
may ha\e exhausted the powers of life, or the wisdom of God may have so 
ordained his probationary state, that he should have but a little while to reap 
the harvest of his wealthy honours, lie may siuk, ready for heaven, into an 
early and lamented grave, a loss to the whole household of the Lord,Jbut a {ds£ 
most awfully severe to a wife left desolate, and children in want, — a’ want and 
desolation the more bitterly felt from the suddenness of a great and unexpected 
change. Such things have been, and may yet be again.” P. xviii. 

“If once the burthen of providing for the widows and orphans of their 
departed brethren should be thrown wholly upon the Clergy themselves, from 
that moment their participation in all other acts of benevolence must cease, for 
their whole fund or charily would then be swallowed up by one domestic object 
alone. The Clergy and Laity would thus become separated from each other 
in all the endearing pursuits of pity to the afflicted of the earth, and a schism 
grow up in the body of Christ, even in the performance of its offices of love. 
The head would say to the hands, < 1 have no need of you* to soothe my sor- 
rows, 'and the hands again to the head, 4 We have no need of thee.* So would 
the members soon learn to become disunited in interests, and a spirit of solitary 
selfishness eat out the most excellent of all the graces of the Church of Christ — 
the feeling of mutual kindness and the habit of mutual relief. Above all things, 
therefore, we would beseech the Laity not to leave us alone in our distress, but 
to come among us and help us, both for the Church’s sake and for their own. 
Tor their own sake we would urge this, because we have ever been ready, as 
God has given us the means, to be kind to their widows in their afflictions and 
the instructors of their children when left fatherless and in want. l'or the 
■Church’s sake we would urge it, that so all the members having a care one for 
another, and suffering one with another, may grow up together in holiness and 
happiness and love.” P. xx. 

Art. III.— Two Sermons , preached at Guildford , at the Spring and 
Autumn Visitation , 1 825; the latter before the Honourable and 
Venerable T. 1)e Gray, M. A. Archdeacon of Surrey. By Charles 
Jerram, M. A. Vicar of Chobham 9 and Minister of St. John's 
Chapel , Bedford Row , London. With an Appendix , on the Subject 
of Baptismal Regeneration. Printed for G. Wilson, Essex Street, 
Strand. 1826. 
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The subject of these sermons needs only to be stated to excite 
attention in every mind alive to religious enquiries ; and the manner in 
which die reverend author 'opens it to his readers, in the Advertisement 
prefixed, is such as Ao awaken the most pleasing expectation in the 
intelligent enquirer* The Advertisement, the Sermons, and the 
Appendix, exemplify, in a high degree* that “ meekness of wisdom,” 
which wc may* well expect to find “guided in judgment*” No. subtle 
disquisition, on abstruse and merely speculative points, « is introduced; 
no doctrine lVgarbled on the one hand, or overstated on the other; 
no truth is presented in the colouring with which party spirit has 
sometimes obscured the most essential; and an exemplary firmness 
of character is. equally exhibited. in the undisguised admission of 
former misconceptions on one essential point, and in the avowal of 
present convictions. 

The text of the first Sermon is the third werse of the Epistle ot 
St. Jude* — " Beloved , when I gave all diligence to write unto yon of 
the common salvation , it was needful for me to write unto you , and 
exhort you that ye should earnestly contend for the faith which was once 
dclivered'nnto the saints — and the division of the Sermon presents to 
our consideration, first, the paramount importance — secondly, the 
component . parts — thirdly, the distinctive character— of “ the faith 
which was once delivered to the saints.” It is due to other numerous 
claims on the. notice of the Christian Remembrancer, to put very 
different limits to our citations from those which the infinite im- 
portance of the subject, and the intrinsic merit of the work, demand at 
our hands. 

On the first head, as that on which our readers must be already 
most agreed, we shall be very brief. We feel that the cause of truth 
is best consulted, as well as the most appropriate compliment paid to 
an author, who has, with peculiar judgment, and with “ an excellent 
spirit,” avoided whatever would create unnecessary controversy on 
points which have been controverted from all time, and will probably 
be so till “ time shall be no longer,” to dwell chiefly on those divisions 
of his Sermon, which bring forward what will unavoidably create the 
greatest differences of opinion. But wc cannot omit one passage 
under this head. 

“The text connects this faith with i the common salvation;* and our Lord, 
it will be recollected, sanctioned his commission to preach it in the world, by 
an assurance that * he that believeth shall be saved, and he that belie veth not 
shall be damned/ So that, so far from its being 4 a vain thing for us, f it is 
4 our life,’ — there is no salvation without it! Important fact 1 may 
God enable us well to weigh it, and to bear it constantly in our minds when 
we stand up before our respective congregations!” 1*. 4. 

These considerations are^ indeed, most essential to the preacher of 
the gospel. To the want of these may be traced every lifeless, unim- 
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pressive, and merely moral Sermon, dumb as to all the privileges 6f 
the Gospel* that ever followed the evangelical Liturgy of otfc Chtufeh. 
“ It is true,*’ says the learned Bishop Horsley, * that it is the great' 
duty of a preacher of the Gospel to press the practice of its precept* 
upon the consciences of men. But then it is equally true* that it is his 
duty to enfor.ce this practice in a particular way, namely,. by inculcating 
its doctrines. The motives which* the revealed doctrine* fhrnish, are' 
the only motives he has to do with, and the only motives by which, 
religious dutytean be eff&ctually enforced.” M We preach,” says- the 
Apostle, “ Christ crucified;” doubtless in all the humbling, yet ani- 
mating, and most significant fulness of consequences resulting fronvthe 
crucifixion. But unless Christ crucified is, in very truth and reality, 
the ground-work of our principles* our motives, our conduct, and our 
hopes in both worlds ; unless we look to Him as . " the light of the 
world, the guide of his church, and the salvation of mqn ;” we shall go 
ftn in a joyless and gloomy course, and, from our ignorance of gospel 
motives, fail in our attempts, at obedience, and unavailingly struggle 
against the evil in our hearts. * ■ 

Passing to the second |^ead, wc find the author thus defining the 
articles of which the faith is composed : — 

“ I think there can be no reasonable doubt that those which are necessarily, 
connected with this ‘ common salvation / must be fundamental and indispen- 
sable parts of the faith. We have only to enquire what salvation, in its most 
natural and obvious signification, implies, and we shall immediately amve at 
several conclusions of the greatest importance. Now it is obvious, that the 
term implies danger and deliverance , and we have only to take up the scriptural 
account of these, to arrive at those truths which lie at the foundation of the 
Christian system, and form its constituent and essential parts/' P. C. 

Wc accord entirely with the import of this passage. Terms are 
often used too vaguely, and without distinctly fixing their scriptural 
meaning. It is highly important, when we talk of salvation , and our 
hope of salvation , that we should understand our danger and de- 
liverance, as well as the union which subsists indissolubly between 
Christian hope and Christian faith . The believer, and na other, has 
authority for hope. “ What God has joined, let no man put asunder.” 

“ Let u 9 advert for a moment,” continues the preacher, u to the scriptural 
Account of the danger of man, and we shall find that this resolves itself into 
his fall from that state of righteousness and true holiness in which he was 
originally created; the penalty attached to his transgression, and his utter 
inability to rescue himself from this wretched condition; and these truths con- 
stitute the first elements of * the faith which was once delivered to the 
saints/ ” i\ 6. 

On this great and fundamental point, without a distinct and uncom- 
promising admission of which there is no reasonable prospect of a 
right view of any essential doctrine, Mr. Jcrram appears to us, in 

VOL. IX. NO. II. m 
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* what has been cited, and (n the whole sequel connected with it, strictly 
in accordance with Scripture, and the Articles of our Church. We 
cannot avoid suspecting the purity of spirit, or sound judgment, of the 
man who states any of the essential doctrines in a manner calculated 
to excite unnecessary and unavoidable disputation. There are those 
who are not content with the wqrd corrupt, or even very corrupt, as 
applied to human nature, unless the word totally precedes; or if those 
guards, with which Scripture* itself has secured this great truth from 
Antinomian tendency, are declared necessary, the writer is deemed a 
Semi-Pelagian. On the other hand, uot one of the essential doctrines 
has oftener suffered from want of a sufficiently prominent place, of 
sufficiently frequent and solemn urging, and in terms of such signifi- 
cancy as to reach the decisive language of Scripture and the Church, 
on the corruption of man's nature by the Fall, and his inability M to 
turn and prepare himself by his own natural strength and good works 
to faith and calling upon God.”t The practical mischief of the 
former of these extremes is, that man, being treated as a mere 
machine, a brute, or even a stone, his accountableness, as a moral 
being, is in danger of gradual, and almost unconscious, dismissal from 
his code of principles; while the latter tfnds to lessen that entire 
dependence which the word of God requires on the merits of Christ 
for our justification, and on the assistance of the Divine Spirit 
through the whole work of sanctification, to “ prevent us in all our 
doings, and further us with continual help." If these extremes are 
avoided, to cavil at minor shades of difference between the defi- 
nitions of writers otherwise orthodox, is of the character of that 
“ communing which is not for peace," and ill accords with the 
spirit of that Church, which comprehends all she can. The 
question is, whether the statement objected to amounts, on the one 
hand, to a surrender of exertion on our part— to a discouragement 
of seeking and knocking, and using all divinely-appointed means for 
the restoration and renewal of our fallen nature, such as reading, 
hearing, watchfulness, and prayer ; or, on the other hand, whether it 
tend to leave men in that self-complacency to which vve are all naturally 
inclined, or to ascribe any power to man to perform works truly good, 
without the aid of the Divine Spirit. And this question will generally 
turn on the context , rather than the words used to express the doctrine. 
If, however; Scripture is at all faithfully pursued, these must be of 


* See also the Church’* Twelfth Article. This and the Eleventh ought always to be 
read togithcr , to know what is her view of the necessity of good works as the fruit of a 
lively faith; the first word, “Albeit, " connecting what is said with the Article imme- 
diately preceding, on Justification by Faith, 
f Tenth Article. 
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strong import : 44 The heart of the sons of men is full of evil,”* 44 Man 
is born like a wild ass's colt.”f 44 Every man at his best state fa alto* 
gether vanity.”! Such texts might be multiplied, and will warrant, and 
indeed require, very strong language to express the true doctrine. 
But if we are exhorted, on account of our inherent corruptions , to exert 
ourselves in the use of means— to fly from every idea of self-com- 
placency— to hunger and thirst after righteousness— to desire forgive- 
ness— to claim nothing for our best services as of debt— to lay faster 
hold on thoseHnercies which all men need, and by &e contemplation 
of these to love. the Author of tllem, and all his creatures for his sake; 
then is the statement 44 good to the use of edifying,”— such as should 
lead to union among the members of our apostolical Church, and an 
important part of that groat field of neutral ground, which is occupied 
by all her consistent sons, and should incline them rather to carry on 
contention with the wolves of infidelity without, than to pluck each 
^other's fleeces within the fold. 

Mr. Jerram next adverts 44 to the deliverance of man , or salvation itself. 
And here ajain we are necessarily brought to the admission of a grand and 
prominent article of our faith, the Divinity of the Saviour . We have only to 
consider the real condition of man, the corruption of his nature, and the widely 
extended ruin which he has brought upon himself, to allow that no ordinary 
being is competent to deliver him from his misery, and to restore him to the 
image and favour of his Creator. In the very idea, therefore, of salvation, is 
involved the scriptural doctrine that 4 God was manifest in the flesh and the 
proofs of this doctrine are so numerous, and so interwoven in the very texture 
of the Iloly Scriptures, that the Godhead of the Saviour and the truth of 
Revelation must stand or fall together.” P. 10. 

This just observation is an eminent example of the truth of our 
position, that withopt a full admission of human corruption, no essential 
doctrine is likely to be rightly believed. Thus the Unitarian, who 
admits the divine mission of Christ, but denies his divine nature ; who 
maintains that he is appointed Judge of all men, but rejects him as a 
Saviour ; lias no such article in bis creed as that of original sin. Oh ! 
that this self-blinded sect, who systematically insult the majesty of 
heaven by professing to believe in the revealed word, but believe only 
what they choose, and reject what they choose, would listen to this 
.warning voice — would bring themselves into the brotherhood by wor- 
shipping Him, whose 44 own arm brought salvation,” not only as a 
prophet, but also as their priest and king— instead of virtually calling 
down his blood upon themselves and their children, § like the Jews of 
old, and choosing to have no king but Caesar. 


• Ecclcs. ix. 3. t Job xi. 12. X Ps. xxxix. 5. 

§ See tlie case of the Unitarians and Jews compared, in a Sermon by the Rev. J. 
Methuen Rogers, M. A. Rector of Berkley, Somerset; in which the doctrine of 
Christ's divinity is defended by such a mode of reasoning as all are competent to 
understand. Longman and Co. Od. 
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All serious Christians will agree with our author on “the prominency " 
in the Scriptures of the doctrine of Atonement; and that this can never 
be rejected or overlooked, without demolishing the fabric of the whole 
Christian system. He next proceeds to notice a most vital distinction 
in these doctrines, which “ effect a change in the state of man, but nofle 
in his character , viz. that they lay the foundation for pardon, but do not 
bring about a reconciliation .” We fear this is often quite overlooked ; 
and yet it is of the first importance to distinguish between a change of 
state and a change of character. In regard to*thc former all Christians 
are on a level. But the principles which excite to obedience, reach 
their maturity gradually, and will probably find their full scope only 
in the world to come. Christ is “ the Author of eternal salvation to 
those who obey him,” and our “ inheritance is among them that are 
sanctified . and if there be those who think they have done enough, 
by shewing the corruption of man in Adam, and his restoration by 
Christ’s atoning blood, and perfect obedience, such teachers are but 
blind leaders of the blind. Our faitli is no otherwise to be perfected 
or proved but by our works : in the language of our author, “ we 
must be renewed in righteousness — we must become holy in affection — 
we must be made willing and obedient, in order to have any inter- 
course with God, and to become everlastingly happy.” 

On the mediatorial government of Christ, and on faith as the turning 
point of salvation, we think our readers will entirely accord with Mr. 
Jerram. On the third head of this truly excellent Sermon, we shall 
cite one admirable passage, and take our leave for the present. 

4< There is something in an affectionate statement of gospel truths which is 
peculiarly calculated to find its way to the heart. Christianity is a religion of 
sympathy. It is founded on the principle of human wretchedness, it meets 
man in every species of sorrow and affliction. Tt takes him by the hand when 
deserted by human supports. It pierces the clouds which throw a melancholy 
gloom over the path of life ; and opens before ‘ the way-worn traveller* a * hope 
full of immortality/ Let us reflect upon this peculiarity of our holy religion, 
and consider what an advantage it gives us in our public addresses. By far the 
greater part of our congregations are suffering in one way or other. We cannot 
enter a family, and be permitted to know what is passing within it, without 
perceiving that there is a worm corroding the root of their comforts — some 
poisoned arrow drinking up their spirits— some i^Jolcrablc burden subduing 
their strength. To such, how suitable is the invitation of the compassionate 
Saviour, 1 Come unto me, all ye that arc weary and heavy laden, and [ will 
refresh you!’ IIow appropriate is the character of the great High Priest, who 
1 is touched with the reeling of our own infirmities 1* To such, how adapted 
are the consolations of the Spirit, the promises of the Gospel, and the resting 
place of the Saints! To overlook such circumstances, and to discuss abstract 
truths in a cold and formal and heartless manner — O what a loss of opportu- 
nity! what a mocking of human misery! what dereliction of duty! what a 
prostitution of office! what a fearful responsibility! Let us, my reverend 
brethren, pray for the heart of a shepherd — for * bowels of compassion!’ Let 
us take the sufferer by the hand, and conduct him to the Saviour ! Let us lead 
him to the wells of salvation ! Let us pour the healing balm into bis bleeding 
lieart, and assure him that there is one Who sympathizes with his sorrows, and 
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who * is able to save to the uttermost all that come unto God by him.' Forgive 
my earnestness, and permit me to say that Christ is the only subject which meets 
the wants and wretchedness of man : Christ, in his person and offices ; Christ, 
in his doctrines and atonement; Christ, in his spirit and in his government; in 
his love, his condescension, his mercy, his salvation, — as the guide and &upport 
and comfort of his people; as their Redeemer, their Friend, their Advocate, 
their Forerunner, their Representative; the Fountain of all blessedness, both 
in time and in eternity !'* P. 18—20. 

We shall with great pleasure resume our task in the next Number, 
with the review of the, second Sermon and the Appendix. Mr. 
Jerram’s style is extremely well suited to religious subjects, always 
perspicuous, and often very attractive. It is the style of a man who 
wants none of the indispensable advantages of a liberal education, or 
good taste ; but who estimates his subject too highly to rely on any 
thing else for exciting the attention of his reader, than an explicit 
statement of those doctrines, to the truth of which all are interested 
# to subscribe, and the practical adoption of which is spiritual in its 
origin, eternal in its reward, and the highest source of human joy. 

( To be continued.) 

A Compendious Introduction to the Study of the Bible. By Thomas 
Hartwell Horne, M. A. Illustrated with Maps and other En- 
gravings. London. Cadell, Strand. 

Tin: V Introduction to the Critical Study and Knowledge of the Holy 
Scriptures, ,f by the Rev. Thomas Hartwell Horne, iVone of those publi- 
cations which deserve to be in the hands of every biblical student. It 
embraces a variety of matter on almost all subjects on which he may 
wish for information, and further directs him to those works to which 
lie must have recourse* in the prosecution of his enquiries. As a guide, 
therefore, to the study of the Sacred Scriptures, it is invaluable : but 
those only who have more than a superficial acquaintance with the 
writings of British and foreign divines, can fully appreciate either the 
extensive reading which it displays, or the skill and judgment with 
which it is executed. Five editions, in the short space of a few years, 
'sufficiently attest the approbation of the public; and it is now beyond 
the reach of the praise or censure of periodical criticism, having ob- 
tained that lofty station in the theological literature of our country, to 
which it is so justly entitled. 

But as it is too bulky and too learned a work for many readers, 
the utility of an abridgment is apparent, and has been often suggested. 
We therefore hailed the appearance of the little volume announced at 
the head of this article, which professes to be an analysis of the 
“ Introduction to the Critical Study and Knowledge of the Holy Scrip- 
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* tures,” by the same author. We have perused it with great and 
general satisfaction ; and we are confident that those who may be 
induced by our commendation to examine this Compendium, will join 
us in promoting its circulation. That it is a judicious analysis, we 
need no other assurance than the knowledge that it is the production 
of the same hand which executed the larger work. We know not, 
therefore, whether it would not best answer our purpose merely to 
announce the publication of the volume before us : but to shew that 
our praise is not undeserved, we shall presen't a short account of the 
plan and execution. 

In preparing this manual for the press, Mr. Horne has generally 
followed the order of the larger Introduction ; the Parts and Books 
into which it is divided corresponding with the volumes and parts of 
volumes in that work. It is therefore distributed into four parts : 
I. A Summary of the Evidences of the Genuineness, Inspiration, &c. 
of the Holy Scriptures, refuting the most modern objections of Infi- ‘ 
dels; II. An Outline of the Literary History and Interpretation of 
the Bible ; III. A Compendium of Biblical Geography and Antiqui- 
ties ; IV. Introductory Prefaces to the several Books of Scripture. 

„ The genuineness, authenticity, and inspiration of the Sacred Scrip- 
tures, which form the subjects of Part I., are discussed at great length, 
and with consummate ability, in the first volume of the larger Intro- 
duction, an abridgment of which the author had formerly given to the 
world under the title of “ Deism Refuted; or, Plain Reasons for being 
a Christian." Of this well-timed Compendium, we rejoice to find that 
a seventh edition was published last year, a circumstance strongly 
evincing the high estimation in which it is deservedly held by the 
public. Such defences of revealed religion, useful at all times, are 
particularly so when the press teems with the productions of infidelity, 
dealt out in all the modes and forms calculated to catch the notice of 
the unguarded and unsuspicious. We are called upon, as Mr. H. 
observes, each according to his ability, to stand forth in defence of 
revelation, and to meet these hostile attempts with publications of an 
opposite tendency. Actuated by this sentim'mt, Mr. Horne boldly 
stepped forward in defence of religion, and has thus rendered a service 
to his country, by furnishing those who are just entering into life with 
a cheap and concise treatise, so well fitted, under the divine blessing, 
to guard them against the insidious attacks of unbelievers. We con- 
sider his u Deism Refuted” as by far the fullest and most accurate 
summary of the evidence for the truth and inspiration of thff Sacred 
Scriptures which has appeared in our language in so small a compass ; 
and its wide, circulation cannot fail of being attended with the most 
beneficial results. 

The tract just mentioned, and the first part of the present manual, 
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follow the Same line of argument, both being analyses of the same 
original work ; but neither of them renders the other useless or un- 
necessary. The former enters somewhat more into detail ; the latter 
is more compressed. Thus, in “ Deism Refuted," he has given a 
refutation of the objections to the authenticity pf the Pentateuch, with 
other additional matter, as well as more extended illustrations through- 
out, and an Appendix of Notes ; all which^are omitted in the shorter 
abridgment. Nevertheless, abundantly sufficient arguments are 
brought forwards in the V Compendious Introduction," to enable those 
who have no leisure for the perusal of more voluminous treatises to 
“ be ready always to give an answer to every man that asketli them a 
reason of the hope that is in them with meekness and fear." 

Having adduced the incontrovertible evidence for the divine origin 
of revelation, the author enters, in Part II. upon the literary history, 
criticism, and interpretation of the Scriptures, which, according to the 
Arrangement of the larger “ Introduction," he divides into two books. 
Here, as will be apparent upon'a comparison, he has generally, though 
not always, followed the order of the chapters and sections in the second 
volume of the previous publication, omitting^only such details as ap- 
peared incompatible with the design of an elementary treatise. We are 
not sure whether some further retrenchment might not have been made 
with advantage. Thus, the disquisitions on the Hebrew vowel points, 
in p. 82, et seq. and on the families, recensions, and editions of the 
New Testament, in p. 101, et seq. might perhaps have been properly 
omitted, as being at least unnecessary, if iy>t unintelligible, to the un- 
learned. These, however, are trifles, respecting which there may 
naturally be a diversity of opinion. We would still more strongly 
urge it upon, the author’s attention, whether a greater compression 
might not be properly employed in a few portions of the second book, 
relating to the interpretation of the Bible, particularly in the first and 
second chapters. The rules appear to us too numerous, and too 
minutely subdivided ; a fault which, we are inclined to think, attaches 
to the corresponding part of the larger work, where the hermeneutic 
rules would admit of being generalized with advantage. When they 
are multiplied to excess, and differ from each other, as in that case 
'they must do, by nice and almost evanescent shades of distinction, the 
mind is rather confused and oppressed than assisted by them in the 
interpretation of the Scriptures.* 

Though wc believe that this portion of the work would be improved 

* We will just observe, that the author has made a trifling mistake in aaying that 
11 the great use of the cognate languages is to euable us to discover various readings.” 
(p. 90.) The great use is to assist us in discovering the meaning of Hebrew words that 
are obscure, or of rare occurrence. What he mentions is but a secondary use, and of 
less importance. 
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by an attention io these suggestions, we are not insensible to its pre- 
sent excellence. It embodies most judicious directions in a succinct, 
yet perspicuous form ; and those who will be guided by them will 
experience the benefit by their progress in the knowledge of the 
Scriptures. We shall quote a specimen, and it shall be of the rules 
which he gives for interpreting the figurative language of the Bible. 

“ 1. The literal meaning of words must be retained more in the historical 
books of Scripture, than in those which are poetical. 

“ 2. The literal meaning of words is to be given up, if it be either improper, 
or involve an impossibility. *■ e 

“ 3. The literal meaning of words is to be given up, if the predicate, being 
literally taken, be contrary to the subject. 

" 4. Where the literal meaning of words is contrary either to common sense, 
to the context, to parallel passages, or to the scope of a passage, it must be 
given up. It is not, however, sufficient to know whether an expression be 
figurative or not ; but when this point is ascertained, another of equal import- 
ance presents itself; namely, to interpret metaphorical expressions, by corre- 
sponding aud appropriate terms. In order to accomplish this object, it is 
necessary, 

“ 5. That we enquire in what respects the thing compared, and that with 
which it is compared, respectively agree, and also in what respects they have 
any affinity or resemblance. 

“ 6. Lastly, in explaining the figurative language of Scripture, care must be 
taken that we do not judge of the application of characters from modern usage ; 
because the inhabitants of the east have very often attached a character to the 
idea expressed widely different from that which usually presents itself to our 
views.” Pp. 181,182. 

Part III., according to the division of the third volume of the 
author's former work, of which it is an epitome, is distributed into 
four books, treating of the (geography of the Holy Land — the Political 
Antiquities of the Jews—their Sacred Antiquities — and their Domestic 
Antiquities. The third volume is itself so concise, condensing such a 
vast mass of matter in so small a space, as to seem incapable of any 
neat and lucid abridgment. But the author's skill has enabled him 
to surmount every obstacle. Such a work as the “ Introduction to 
the Critical Study of the Scriptures,” necessarily contains much of 
compilation; but the penetration with which Mr. Horne seizes upon 
the principal points of all questions on whicli his mind is brought to 
bear, the judgment with which he selects the most important topics, 
and the perspicuity of manner in which he States them, have been 
rarely equalled, never excelled ; and these desirable qualities are appa- 
rent, in the “Compendious Introduction.” As he has compressed into 
his third volume the most valuable information to be found in many pon- 
derous tomes, so has he embodied the substance of that volume in the 
third part of the present Manual, which may be safely recommended 
as an excellent compendium of Biblical geography and antiquities. 

The reader will be gratified by our presenting him with a sample, 
which shall be an account of the Sabbath, selected without any par- 
ticular care. 
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“ Every seventh day was appropriated to sacred repose, and called the 
Sabbath, although this name is, in some passages, given to other festivals, as 
in Lev. xxv. 4; and sometimes it denotes a week, as in Matt, xxviii. 1, Luke 
xxiv. 1 , and Acts xx. 7. It was originally instituted to preserve the memory of 
the creation of the world, Gen.ii. 3; and when God gave the Israelites rest 
in the land of Canaan, he commanded the sabbath to be statedly kept,' 
Exod.xx. 10, 11, xvi. 23. Accordingly it was observed with great solemnity, 
the Jews religiously abstaining from all servile work, Exod . xx. 1 0, xxiii. 1 2, &c. &c. 
It was, therefore, unlawful to gather manna on that day, Exod. xvi. 22 — 30; to 
light a fire for culinary purposes, and also to sow or reap, Exod.xxxv. 3, Numbers 
xv . 32 — 36, Exod. xxxiv. 21. The«services of the temple, however, might be 
performed without profaning the sabbath, such as preparing the sacrifices, Lev. 
vi. 8 — 13, Numbers xxviii. 3 — 10, Matt. xii. 5; and it was also lawful to perform 
circumcision on that day, John vii. 23. The sabbath commenced at sun-set, and 
closed at the same time on the following day, Matt. viii. 16, Mark i. 32. What- 
ever was necessary, was prepared on the latter part of the preceding day, that is, 
of our Fridav, whence the day preceding the sabbath is termed the preparation 
in Matt, xxvii.62, Mark xv. 42, Luke xxiii. 54, and John xix. 14, 31, 42. 

• « We know not with certainty, from the Mosaic writings, what constituted 

the most ancient worship of the Israelites on the Sabbath-day. Tt is, however, 
evident, from the New Testament, that the celebration of this day chiefly con- 
sisted in the religious exercises which were then performed, though there is no 
injunction recorded, except that a burnt offering of two lambs should, on that 
day, be added to the morning and evening sacrifices, Numbers xxviii. 9; and 
that the shew-bread should be changed, Levit. xxiv. 8. In the synagogues, as 
we have already seen, the Sacred Writings were read and expounded, to which 
was sometimes added a discourse or sermon, by some doctor, or eminent 
teacher, Luke iv. 16, Acts xiii. 15. 

" Prayer also appears to have formed a part of their sacred worship in the 
synagogue, and especially in the temple, 1 Sam. i. 9, 10, 1 Kings viii. 29, 30, 33, 
Ps. xxviii. 2, Luke xviii. 10. The stated hours were at the time of offering the 
morning and evening sacrifice, or at the third and ninth hours. Acts ii. 15, 
and iii. 1, although it was the custom of the more devout Jews, fas David, 
Ps. lv. 17, and Daniel, vi. 10,) to pray three times a day. Peter went upon the 
house-top to pray, Acts x. 9.” P. 325 — 327. 

The fourth part consists of an analysis of the several books of the 
Old and New Testaments, describing their authors, the age in which 
they were written, the subjects of which they treat, and other matters 
of most consequence to be known by those who would peruse them 
with improvement. Besides the canonical writings, he furnishes a 
short account of the Apocrypha, that is, those books which were never 
admitted into the sacred canon, though they are read and acknow- 
ledged as useful accompaniments to the Bible. These notices mpst 
necessarily be very brief in so compendious a Manual. We should 
indeed have been well pleased with a fuller abstract of the fourth 
volume of the author's larger •* Introduction,” and if it had been 
compatible with his prescribed limits, he doubtless would have given 
it; but the review of the sacred books, short as it is, touches upon the 
principal questions relating to them; and those who desire further 
information may easily find it in his former enlarged publication. 
We should not be doing justice to Mr. Horne, if we did not cite a 
specimen; we shall therefore select one freffn his Prefaces to the books 
of the New Testament. 

VOL. IX. — NO. II. 
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u On the Epistle to the Hebrews. '* 

14 The Hebrew*, to whom this Epistle is addressed, were Jewish Christians 
resident in Palestine; and though considerable difference of opinion exists 
concerning its author, yet the similarity of its style and expressions to that of 
St Paul’s other Epistles proves that it was wiitten by him in Greek, .and not in 
Hebrew, as some eminent critics have supposed. The absence of his name is 
accounted tor, by the consideration, that he withheld it lest he should give 
umbrage to the Jews. This Epistle was written from Rome, not long before 
he left Italy, namely, at the end of a.d. 62, or early in 63. 

“ The occasion of writing this Enistle will be sufficiently apparent, from an 
attentive review of its contents. The Jews did every thing in their power to 
withdraw their brethren, who had been converted from the Christian faith. 
To specious arguments, drawn from the excellency of the Jewish religion, 
they added others more cogent, namely, persecution and menaces. The object 
of the Apostle, therefore, in writing this letter, is to shew the deity of Jesus 
Christ, and the excellency of his Gospel, w hen compared with the institutions 
of Moses; to prevent the Hebrews, or Jewish converts, from relapsing into 
those rites and ceremonies which were now abolished, and to point out their 
total insufficiency, as means of reconciliation and atonement. The reasoning* 
are interspersed with numerous solemn and affectionate warnings and exhorta- 
tions, addressed to different descriptions of persons. At length, St. Paul 
shews the nature, efficacy, and triumph of faith, by which all the saints in former 
ages had been accepted by God, and enabled to obey, suffer, and perform, 
exploits in defence of their holy religion; from which he takes occasion to 
exhort them to stedfastness and perseverance in the true faith. 

'* The Epistle to the Hebrews consists of three parts; viz. 

“ Part I. demonstrates the deity of Christ by the explicit declarations of Scrip- 
ture concerning his superiority to angels, to Moses, to Aaron, and the whole 
Jewish priesthood, and the typical nature of the Mosaic ritual, ch.i. 10 — 18. 

“ Part II. comprehends the application of the preceding arguments and proofs 
(x. 19 — 39, to xiii. 1 — 19), i n which the Hebrews are exhorted to stedfastness 
in the faith of Christ, and are encouraged by the examples of believers in former 
ages, ch.x. 19—39, to xiii. 1—19. 

“ Part HI. the conclusion, containing a prayer for the Hebrews*, and apo- 
stolical salutations, ch. xiii. 20— 25 ," P.451. 

In an Appendix, we are presented with Tables of Weights, Measures, 
and Money ; of the Order and Dates of the Books of the New Testa- 
ment ; of the Psalms, classed according to their subjects ; of the 
principal epochs, &c. The work is also accompanied with maps of 
Palestine and of Judaea, adapted to the Gospel history; and of the 
travels of the Apostles ; and with several vi/ ncttes. The select list of 
the most useful books for facilitating the study of the Scriptures, with 
Bibliographical Notices, and their current prices, is a very valuable 
addition to the Manual. 7'hat it is well selected, we have every reason 
to be assured, considering the great experience of the author ; but we 
suggest that Bloomfield's Critical Digest is not deserving of its place, 
nor worthy of the laudatory notice annexed to it. 

Convinced as we are that the Manual before us is adapted to sub- 
serve the interests of true religion, we should deem it a breach of duty 
if we neglected to mention what, it has occurred to us, would render 
it still more perfect; and j ye are certain the learned author will thank- 
fully accept any suggestions by which the value of the work may be 
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enhanced. We must say, therefore, that we should be glad to see in 
a future edition a Geographical Index of Places, and a Dictionary of 
the Scriptures, abridged from those in the larger work. A Table also 
of the principal Prophecies relative to the Messiah, with their accom- 
plishment, as related in the New Testament, similar to that in the 
Appendix (L) to “ Deism Refuted/’ would be an acceptable addition. 
These would not occupy much space; and, with the omissions which 
we have already hinted at, woujd not greatly enlarge the size of the 
volume ; and their insertion would, in our opinion, be a decided im-g 
provement. We beg, however, distinctly .to state, that we merely 
propose these for the author’s further consideration ; for on all these 
subjects, far greater deference is due to his judgment than to our own, 
and we have the most entire confidence that decision will be right. 

# The volume which we have been examining has unquestionably 
supplied a desideratum in our literature. Great as the merits of 
Mr. Horne's larger “ Introduction” are, and they can scarcely be 
estimated too highly, it is more calculated for the use of scholars, than 
for that of the generality of readers. Not only its magnitude, but a 
great part of its contents, are little adapted for the perusal of those 
who have not enjoyed the benefits of a liberal education. While the 
well-grounded student cannot fail of reaping the greatest advantage 
from it, there is much of too profound and critical a nature for 
ordinary readers, of whom immense numbers are deeply impressed 
with the importance of devoutly studying the Sacred Scriptures, and 
arc ardeqjly desirous of performing so holy a duty. But in the over- 
whelming multitude of publications in our language, we shall in vain 
look for one which is both calculated for this valuable class of the 
community, and at the same time sufficiently correct and ample in 
information to serve the purpose of a guide to the advantageous 
perusal of the Bible. The best gifts of God to man are liable to abuse ; 
and it is undoubtedly true, that tho word of God may be so read as to 
be productive of no profit, and sometimes of much harm. If its 
sacred pages be examined with improper dispositions, or in an im- 
proper manner, an office of piety is converted into an instrument 
of positive mischief, by which the mind is corftirmcd in error, 
prejudices and preconceived opinions established, and encouragement 
given to spiritual pride, a vice so prevalent in this age, yet so repugnant 
to Christian humility. Hence arises the utility of some help or guide 
to the understanding of the Sacred Scriptures ; for it is not to be denied 
that there are in them some things obscure and of difficult interpreta- 
tion, and which the unstable and the unlearned are apt to wrest to their 
own destruction. But, as before observed, no work in the vernacular 
tongue can be pointed out which afFords # the requisite assistance to 
those who have no leisure for poring over bulky volumes, who have not 
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the learning necessary in order to profit by abstruse discussions, and 
who, nevertheless, are anxious to peruse the llible to their spiritual 
edification and improvement. Several attempts of a popular nature 
have been made, it is true ; and we do not wish to withhold due praise 
from the performances of William South, Jaques, Bickersteth, &c.; 
yet some of these, in the opinion of many sound divines, contain 
objectionable matter, and all of them — all at least that have come to 
our knowledge— are, it must be confessed, w holly inadequate to the end 
pfor which their respectable authors designed them. 

This defect in English literature, for so it must be regarded, lias 
now been ably supplied by the industry of Mr. Horne, who, in the 
volume under consideration, has presented to the public an admirable 
analysis of his larger work. We have no hesitation in affirming, that 
it is in reality— what its title imports — a Compendious Introduction to 
the Study of the Bible. It combines a multiplicity of subjects, yet 
methodically arranged ; it discovers a deep tone of piety, yet without 
fanaticism ; it is brief, yet comprehensive, touching upon most of the 
questions on which the less informed can desire instruction ; and the 
whole is executed in gi style simple, perspicuous, and unaffected. We 
therefore most earnestly recommend it to the youth of both sexes ; to- 
those who have not the time nor means for consulting Mr. Horne’s 
larger treatise ; to those who are commencing their Biblical studies ; 
to all, in short, who wish to read the Bible with seriousness and atten- 
tion, as at once the shortest and most complete Manual in the English 
language. Nor let it be attributed to a cold and calculating spirit of 
trade, when we recommend the work for its cheapness. If it be no 
mean praise to supply useful information to the mere English scholar, 
in a neat and succinct form, it must be meritorious to afford it at a 
price within the reach of the less wealthy classes. 

Nor will this Epitome be of much less utility to those wbo arc in 
possession of the Author’s more voluminous “ Introduction." As a 
faithful analysis of that admirable work, it will serve to refresh the 
memory, to indicate the line of argument pursued /n it, and to recall 
the attention to the principal topics discussed, and the leading observa- 
tions relating to tftem. It has been recommended to students to make 
a short abridgment of important treatises, and to a certain extent it 
may no doubt be an improving exercise; but they have here a skilfully 
executed analysis already made of a work which we almost regard as 
indispensable to the Divine, and such as will serve as a useful hand- 
maid to the study of that work, and as a valuable aid to the memory 
after they have become more intimately acquainted with the volumes 
alluded to. 

The immediate occasion .which led to the publication of this Manual, 
was the necessity under which the Author lay of thus protecting himself 
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against a recent volume by a Mr. Carpenter, who seems to have derived 
his materials from Mr. Horne’s work. We are perhaps not justified in 
designating Mr. Carpenter’s book as an illegal plagiary ; but that it is 
a plagiary, we have given ample proof in our January Number. 
Without again adverting to this subject, we cannot but lament that 
any person should be induced, by whatever motives, to take such a 
mercenary advantage of Mr. Horne’s indefatigable labours. It is the 
property of selfish and ignoble minds to bask in the sunshine of the 
prosperity of others, to march in the train of the conqueror, and to , 
riot in the spoils, without participating in the dangers, of victory. 
Mr. Horne’s splendid triumph has not been achieved till after years 
of patient toil, after incessant and deep research, after much expenditure 
of the midnight oil. Nor has he escaped those disappointments and 
losses which appear destined to follow the career of aspirants to literary 
fame. Far be from us the intention to join in the vulgar ribaldry 
concerning titled selfishness and pride — concerning mitred avarice and 
ambition; we perceive no disinclination among those who hold the 
highest stations of rank and power, to extend their fostering smiles to 
real merit. But it is nevertheless too often the fate of those who 
journey in the walks of science and learning, to remain buried in re- 
tirement and obscurity, to reap no other remuneration for days and 
nights of study, than the pleasure of the pursuit ; to “ live unregarded, 
unlamented die.” The calm current of their days glides on unobserved 
in the vale of peace ; and life's last stage has frequently arrived before 
they are brought under the observation of those who alone possess the 
ability of rewarding the benefactors of their country. We know from 
the best authority, that Mr. Horne has sustained a pecuniary loss by 
the earlier editions of his works ; and now,- when they have risen to 
popularity and eminence, and the Author is about to reap some, though 
an inadequate compensation,— for a plagiarist to step in, and <k|>rive 
him — not of his reputation, for that is impossible — but of a portion of 
his well-merited reward, is a conduct the meanness of which can only 
be equalled by its cruelty. That the attempt may not succeed is de- 
voutly to be wished ; and as the rival work is indubitably inferior, we 
trust that successive editions of the “ Compendious Introduction” will* 
in some measure, secure the learned author against the injury which* 
there is but too much reason to fear, he would otherwise sustain. A 
remuneration, however, more proportioned to his merits, may surely 
be expected from those quarters to which the disposal of the emoluments 
of the Church is entrusted ; and we sincerely hope soon to hear, what 
we are confident the literary public would rejoice to find, that the hand 
of patronage has been extended to a writer who has produced some of 
the most eminently useful works in an age neither barren nor unfruitful 
in theological learning. 

♦ 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

CLERICAL FUNDS. 
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We have so frequently adverted to this subject, that we need not say 
we take considerable interest in the promotion of “ Clerical Funds.” 
We know not, indeed, any other means by which the mihd of a clergy- 
man, amidst his numerous and anxious duties, can be so effectually 
secured against those apprehensions and thoughts which will travel 
beyond the evil of * to-day;/ He knows it is his duty, and he is 
anxious to provide, as far as in his power, for those of his own house- 
hold ; but, unaccustomed to traffic in this world’s goods, he wants, 
what we wish to sefc supplied, a depository for his scanty contributions. 
Important as it is that such a fund should be provided for the clergy 
of every diocese, it is of the greatest motaent that a plan, before it be 
adopted, should be carefully examined and maturely considAed in all 
its bearings. We now present our readers with a plan, proposed to the 
clergy of Monmouth, by the excellent Prelate who now presides over 
the diocese of Uandatf'; and happy shall we be, if we are the means of 
extending its benefits to others, or of its being improved by the sug- 
gestions of those who are competent to examine its details. 

(Circular.) 

l.lansanfreud, Monmouth , J Nov. 1826. 

Rev. Sir, — My attention has been lately called by the Treasurer of the 
Monmouthshire Clergy Charity, to the stale of its funds. 

It appears that this institution, otiginally founded by the late Bishop Bar- 
rington, for the support of Widows and Orphans of necessitous Clergymen, 
lias hithei to met with m> few supporters that, exclusive of the Chaptei of 
Llanduff, there are now not more than nineteen clciical and twelve lay sub- 
scribers in the four Deaneries, into which that pail of the county, situate in this 
Diocese, is divided. Within the same district, the number of Incumbents and 
licensed stipendiary Curates amounts, l believe, at the present time, to about 
one hundred and eight. It is ob\ious that the annual subscriptions must be 
, quite inadequate to afford any effectual relief to the objects of the charity ; 
especially where, owing to the small value of the livings, the claimants may be 
expected to be many in number, and their wants urgent. 

In considering how this deficiency in the funds of th' institution would best 
be remedied, it seemed desirable to ascertain whether another plan, less in- 
effective in its results, and less confined in its operations, because divested of 
all eleemosynary character, and therefore calculated for general adoption, might 
not be more acceptable to the Clergy of this county. 1 have therefore drawn 
up the following outline of a Diocesan Clerical Society, founded on the piin- 
ciples of mutual assurance, which appears calculated to afTord the means of 
securing a liberal pro\ision, at a comparatively easy rate, to those of the Clergy 
whose incomes allow the payment of an adequate annual subscription, and of 
precluding the more necessitous from depending altogether on precarious 
charitable contributions, for the support of them* elves or their families. 

The plan now proposed for your consideration provides; — 

That such Clergy of that part of the County of Monmouth, situate in the 
Diocese of Handaff, as are between the ages of 23 and 46, be eligible for 
admission as members of the Society. 

Ibat members have an option of subscribing for any, or all the objects 
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specified in the following table, by paying an annual subscription for one or 
more shares under the several heads. 

That members be allowed at admission, or at any subsequent period, to 
make a single payment in lieu of all annual contributions r jaftording to«a scale 
to be framed from tables calculated for that purpose. 

An annual contribution of £l per share, from the time of entry, wilF entitle 
the shareholder to the sum noted under any one of the four following objects 
of provision, opposite the age of entiy. 

These Tables are 
compiled from the 
Tables drawn up 
by a Committee 
of the Highland 
Society of Scot- 
land, and publish- 
ed in their t€ Re- 
port on Friendly or 
Benefit Societies.” 
They exhibit the 
allowances, with 
pence and frac- 
tions, precisely as 
derived from the 
computations; hut 
a Society would 
naturally grant its 
allowances in even 
sums; and if the 
plan is carried in- 
to effect, it will be 
necessary to sub- 
mit the whole to 
two approved cal- 
culators, and to be 
guided by their 
authority in de- 
finitively fixing 
the amount of 
payments. 

It is obvious, that if the Shareholder subscribes to all the objects specified in 
the above Table, he must pay £4 annually for one share in each, and so in pro- 
portion, according to the number of objects selected, and of shares taken. 

The details of the foregoing plan, if it proves acceptable, may be submitted 
hereafter, and discussed at a meeting of Subscribers. It apppears at least to 
possess the recommendation of offering a mode by which all classes of the 
Clergy may make such provision for th* ftiture, as the circumstances of their 
•own particular case or situation may render desirable, as well as of adapting 
itself to the means of each individual subscriber, by giving him the option of 
taking one or more shares, according to his estimate of his probable future 
wants, and in proportion to the sum which he can spare at present from his 
annual income. 

My conviction of the benefits which would be derived from the general 
adoption of this or some similar plan, induces me to request that you will give 
it your attentive consideration ; and if your age is within the limits mentioned 
in the preceding table, that you will inform me, by letter addressed to me at 
the Deanery, St. Paul’s, London, whether you will become a subscriber to the 
Society, in case of its establishment. 

I am, Rev. Sir, 

• Your faithful Servant, 

C. Llandaff. 
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PARTIES IN TIIE CHURCH. 

Mr. Editor**- The following extract from Lord Bacon’s Adver- 
tisement, touching the controversies of the Church of England, is so 
applicable to the present state of that Church, that it deserves to be 
presented to the notice of your readers. It is found in the third 
volume of the fourth edition of his works, p. 142. 

“ The fourth point wholly pertaineth to them who impugn the 
present ecclesiastical government, who, although they^have not cut 
themselves off from the body and cofnmunion of the Church, yet do 
affect certain cognizances and differences wherein they seek to cor- 
respond amongst themselves, and to be separate from others. And it 
is truly said, tarn sunt mores quidam schismatici , quam dogmata schis - 
matica> there be as well schismatical fashions as opinions. First, they 
have impropriated to themselves the names of zealous, sincere, and 
reformed, as if all others were cold minglers of holy things and pro- 
fane, and friends of abuses. Yea, be man endued with great virtues, 
and fruitful in good works, yet, if he concur not with them, they term 
him, in derogation, a civil and moral man, and compare him to 
Socrates, or some heathen philosopher; whereas the wisdom of the 
Scriptures teacheth us otherwise, namely, to judge and denominate 
men religious according to their works of the second table, because 
they of the first are often counterfeit, and practised in hypocrisy. 
So St. John saith, That a man doth vainly boast of loving God , whom 
he never saw , if he love not his brother , whom he hath seen ; and St. 
James saith, This is true religion , to visit the fatherless and the widow . 
So as that which is with them but philosophical and moral, is, in the 
Apostle s phrase, true religion and Christianity. As in affection they 
challenge the said virtues of zeal and the rest; so in knowledge they 
attribute unto themselves light and perfection. So likewise if a 
preacher preach with care and meditation, (I speak not of the vain 
scholasticnl manner of preaching, but soundly indeed, ordering the 
matter he handleth distinctly for memory, deducting and drawing it 
down for direction, and authorising it with strong proofs and warrants,) 
they censure it as a form of speaking not becoming the simplicity of 
the Gospel, and refer it to the reprehension of St. Paul, speaking of 
the enticing speech of man's wisdom 

41 Another extremity is, the excessive magnifying of that which, 
though it be a principal and most hdly institution, yet bath its limits, 
as all things else have. We see wheresoever in a manner they find 
in the Scriptures the Word spoken of, they expound it of preaching; 
they have made it, in a manner, of the essence of the sacrament of the 
Lord’s supper, to have a sermon precedent; they have, in a sort, anni- 
hilated the use of Liturgies, and forms of divine service, although the 
house of God be denominated of the principal, domus orationis f a 
house of piaycr, and not a house of preaching. Let them take heeff, 
that it be not true which one of their adversaries said, that they 
have but two small wants, knowledge and love.” 

I am, Sir, your obedient Servant, 

• Metrics. 



THE CORONATION OATII. 


A correspondent “ Anglicanus” has favoured us with liis opinion 
respecting this oath, an opinion which indeed differs essentially from 
that expressed by us in our Review of Mr. Lane's pamphlet, in our 
number for September last. We confess we have found nothing in 
the communication of Anglicanus which induces us to alter the 
sentiments we have recorded. Knowing, however, that truth cannot 
suffer by earned discussipn, we shall not scruple to state fully and 
fairly the view which our correspondent has tafcen of this oath : 
but we are compelled, from want of room, to omit his excellent 
preliminary observations, which are not indeed necessary to his 
argument : 

Without meaning to affirm that no further concessisons can be granted to the 
Papists without involving a violation of this oath, (many have been granted 
already, and yet the Reformed remains the only established and legally acknow- 
ledged religion of the State); I must yet contend, that the oath, as taken by all 
flie successors of King William, and by his present Majesty at his coronation, 
is the same oath, and binding in the same sense (for no modification of it has 
ever been made, or interpretation appended,) as it was when first imposed. 
Will, then, any one assert that King William, immediately after taking that 
oath, could consistently have concurred with a small majority of the Houses of 
Parliament,* and lent his sanction to measures obviously subversive of that 
establishment, for life support and security of which his word was so solemnly 
pledged ? Could he have considered those few votes as so far expressive of the 
voice of his people, as so strongly declaring that they thought the previous 
measures no longer expedient , as to feel himself thereby freed from the promise 
thus registered in heaven ? So easily to get rid of such obligations, savours 
strongly of that comfortable and conscience-quieting form of faith, which it is 
the very spirit of that oath to renounce. Rut if this he indeed all — if the 
coronation oath is to he considered as binding the sovereign only till the 
people, by the voice of their representatives, by never so small a majority (and 
many of that majority returned perhaps principally by Popish constituents), 
declare that they think it for their benefit the barriers should he broken down 
and the establishment invaded, — and if the monarch is from that moment 
completely released (such Icing the apparent will of the promisee) from the 
pledge thus solemnly given, — then I contend is that oath, prinjft facie, absolutely 
nugatory . It is altogether, as. to any practical effect, a non-entity. To what 
docs it bind the king? — not to do that which he cannot do without Parliament — 
hut allowing him to do so as soon as Parliament acquiesce. Is it not obvious 
that such an oath, for the security of Protestant ascendancy, is a mere 
mockery ? 

But no one, I think, will argue, and no sovereign I am certain would feel 
that the obligation is, or was intended, to he thus frivolous. The promise 
cannot surely he released by the mere fancied expediency of this or that 
particular crisis, evidenced perhaps by a majority of one out of 380 Peers and 
C58 Commons. One estate of the kingdom is pledged for life . — Without the 
concurrence of this estate, nothing can be passed into a law ; and the object 
of the oath indisputably was, by putting it out of the power of that one estate 
to concur in measures subversive of the Protestant establishment, to render it 
absolutely impossible (be the feelings and opinions of the ever-fluctuating 
bodies composing the other two estates what they may) that such measures 
should become the law of the land. 


• Vid. 11 The Papal Supremacy," by John Crqps, Esij. Serjeant at Law. 
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The Coronation Oath . 


An oath, it is obvious, is only of use to bind a man so far as he is a free 
agent ; — it is clearly to no purpose to swear against that which over-ruling 
necessity compels, or in favour of that which uncontrollable circumstances 
render impossible ; — but the king does not become a free agent — it does not 
depend absolutely on him to alter existing, or enact fresh laws, till after the 
estates of Parliament have both 'given their consent. It is not therefore till 
then , that the oath is, or was, designed to be of any use. 

When the crown is placed on his head, the sovereign pledges himself for 
life, that neither by any arbitrary and unconstitutional conduct of his own 
without the sanction of j Parliament, nor yet by any legislative enactment of his 
regal authority even with its sanction, will he. attempt or allow ^ny infringement 
on u the laws of God, the true profession of the Gospel, and the Protestant 
reformed Religion as established by law.” 

It was doubtless the wise intention of the framers of this oath, and has been 
the policy of the country in continuing it, that the constitution in these vital 
points should not bef exposed to inconsiderate attacks from measures calculated 
to meet the casual emergencies (real or fancied) of the passing moment : but, 
that if the, experience of the last reign confirmed by its good effects the 
advantage and propriety of imposing the same oath on the successor, any 
alteration on points so essentially fundamental should be precluded during 
such successor's life. An uncrowned sovereign might sanction such measures, 
had Parliament the madness to recommend them ; or the legislature might 
dispense with the oath in the case of future sovereigns; — but the monarch, 
who has once taken this solemn obligation on himself, is as much bound by it 
for life, as King William was the very first day after it was imposed. 

Whether the measures now in agitation in their favour, and which the 
Papists are every session pressing on the legislature, be Shell as to involve, if 
granted, a violation of that oath, is a different, but yet a most momentous, 
question. That seats in Parliament, and most even of the high offices of state, 
should be thrown open to them, is certainly not expressly contradictory to its 
terms , whether or not it be so to its spirit . These measures would, perhaps, 
be no more repugnant to it than have the various concessions successively 
granted to them since the first Toleration Act in 1787. But can the same be 
said of all the other provisions of the lately rejected Bills, the object of 
which was, once more formally to admit a foreign and an unfriendly influence 
into the kingdom; to establish by law a Popish Church in Ireland, whose Priests 
were to be paid by Government, and whose Bishops and Deans were to be 
nominated by the Pope , under the safeguard only of some almost unintelligible 
and at best ineffectual certificates, without even the 'reservation of a Veto to the 
crown 1 

Anglicanus. 

No man can contend that the legislature of 1668 was the imposer of 
the Coronation Oath upon George IV. Ther rforc, the sense of the 
legislature which did impose it upon him, is all we have to enquire 
for ; but how is this to be ascertained ? Anglicanus himself asserts, that 
no modification has ever been made or interpretation appended to the 
oath; so that the meaning of it, and the meaning of those who imposed 
it, is to be sought for in the words of the oath itself, and nowhere else* 
Those words simply are, " to maintain the Protestant Religion as 
established by law.” By what authority then docs this writer take 
upon himself to assert, that the king hereby pledges himself for life, 
that neither by any arbitrary and unconstitutional conduct of his own 
without the sanction of Parliament, nor yet by any legislative enactment 
of his regal authority even with its sanction , will he attempt or allow 
any infringement of the laws already in force ? 
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But all this is in truth collateral matter. The real questioh is, 
whether the obligation of an oath, which is a condition imposed by A. 
upon B. for his own benefit, may not be discharged by A. at his 
pleasure. We think no reasonable man can doubt that it may; and 
if so, then, whenever Parliament passes a Bill for the relief of the 
Catholics, the Coronation Oath is thereby relaxed in so far as the 
relief afforded by the Bill extends, and it matters nothing about the 
numbers thht vote ; for since it is the constitution of thfe land that a 
majority of Parliament shall be the sense of Parliament, a majority of 
one is legallyvs good as£ majority of 300. 

PSALM XIX. PARAPHRASED:’ 


1 . 

Yon shining orbs of Heaven declare 
Their great Creator’s praise. 

Yon firmament so passing fair 
Almighty power displays ; 

And hour to hour speeds forth the tale 
As ceaseless Time rolls on, 

’Tis whisper’d by each nightly gale, 
Proclaim’d by every sun. 

2 . 

What though no human sound or speech 
Celestial bodies know, 

Their silent voices yet can reach 
The hearts of men below : 

Their word throughout all lands is gone 
To earth’s remotest shore, 

And all creation’s solemn tone 
Bids man his God adore. 

3. 

From his red chambers in the sky 
Comes forth the blazing sun, 

Like giant towering proud and high 
His course of might to run ; 

Like wedded Bridegroom with delight 
He rises from his rest. 

Throughout all Heaven he wings his flight 
From East to farthest West. 


4. 

Pure is the Lord— his law is pure, 

His word brings joy and ease; 

Unto the simple, wisdom sure, 

And to the sinner, peace : 

His truth is changeless — his decrees, 
Nor time nor fate o’erpowers ; 

The heart that feels, the eye that sees, 
Rejoices and adores. 
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5 . 

Arabia’s gold and Ophir's gems 
Beside his love are poor ; 

Earth's gayest, gaudiest diadems 
Are coveted no more ; . 

Sweeter than honey from the comb, 

And brighter than the day, 

His lessons guide the wanderer home. 

His mercy points the way. 

6 . • 

O who can tell — to him.unknown, 

(Yet register'd in heaven) 

Flow many a deed of sin he's done 
Unmeant, yet unforgiven ! 

Do thou, the Father and the Friend, 

The guide of human kind, 

Save me from such— my spirit mend. 

And purify my mind. 

7 . 

For open guilt, repentance deep 
Alone can pardon gain, 

But secret faults how few can weep, 

Which unobserv’d remain ; 

From one and both thy heavenly aid 
Can keep my bosom free ; 

By that, though weak and erring made, 

Sin’s conqueror shall I be. 

8 . 

Oh, then, may every thought of ill, 

May every wrong desire, 

Within my breast lie hush’d and still, 

Or rise — but to expire ! 

In heart and soul, in deed and word, 

Whatever lot be mine, 

Creator, Parent, Saviour, Lord, 

May I be wholly thine ! 

Anglic anus. 


■■ «+» 

DR. LINGARD, AND TIIE EXECUTIONS OF HERETICS. 

Mr. Editor, — Without wishing to bring any " railing accusation " 
against Dr. Lingard, the Roman Catholic Historian, I am not sorry to 
have an oppoVtunity of entering the lists against him with those who 
have exhibited numberless instances of his inaccuracy. 1 do not take 
upon myself to say wherefore l)r. Lingard has exposed himself to so 
many animadversions as an unfaithful historian ; let others decide 
whether his be the fault of carelessness, or want of candour towards 
hit adversaries in religious opinion ; but certain it is, that almost all 
his mistakes serve to cloak the crimes of Romanism. 
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Dr . Lingard, and the Executions of Heretics . 

# 

In the fourth chapter of the fourth volume (8vo.) of his History of 
England, in which he relates the transactions of the Fourth Henry’s 
reign, we find the following unqualified assertion : — 

“ This reign supplies the first instance of a capital execution for the 
theological crime of Heresy.” P. 441. 

The Historian then proceeds to give some account of the origin and 
.enactment of the Statute “ De Heretico comburendo,” which led to 
the execution of William Sawtre, formerly Rector of a parish at Lynn 
in Norfolk, who was convicted of heresy, and burnt to death as a 
malefactor.^ I can understand Dr. Lingard in no other sense, ^han as 
meaning to convey to his readers, that there is no example on record 
of persons suffering death for tfieir religion, or we will say, for heretical 
opinions in opposition to the established, Roman Catholic Creed in 
England, previously to the reign of Henry the Fourth. Before I shew 
to the contrary, I beg to premise that one of Dr. Lingard’s great 
authorities is Henry Knyghton, the ecclesiastic, whom he is particu- 
larly fond of consulting upon matters relating to the church. He 
refers to Knyghton perpetually, and no less than fifty-six times in his 
fourth volume : therefore this Chronicler was not one whom he under- 
valued, or left unexamined, while he was compiling his materials. 

Now Knyghton very briefly, but very plainly affirms, that heretics 
were burnt in England so early as the year 1208, in John’s reign ; a year, 
which, with all its memorabilia, must have been strikingly brought 
under Dr. Lingard’s review, from the following circumstances so 
important in a Romanist’s Calendar, and which did not escape the 
Doctor’s notice : 

It was the year in which John confiscated ecclesiastical property 
to a large amount, and for which his Holiness the Pope was afterwards 
pleased to absolve all the subjects of King John from their allegiance. 
“ Qua de causa Papa homines Johannis ab ejus fidelitate absolvit.” 
Knyghton , p. 2418. 

It was the year in which John defied the Pope, and refused to 
receive Stephen Langton in the character of Primate of England. 

It was the year in which the pious and humble successor of St. Peter, 
u the servant of servants,” in revenge for this refusal, mercifully pro- 
nounced a sentence of interdict against all the inhabitants of England, 
that is, deprived them, as far as he could, of all the rites, offices, and 
consolations of religion. “ Inccpit interdictum Angliae per VJI annos 
continue duraturum, quod Rex Johannes Stephanum de Langton 
Cantuariensem Archiepiscopum per Papam consecratum omnino 
recusavit.” Ibid. ibid. 

In the very same page in which Knyghton makes mention of these 
three memorable events of the same year, he also relates, “ Albigenses 
lueretici venerunt in Angliam quorum aliqui comburebantur vivi.” 
Knyghton, p. 2418. ^ 

“Certain Albigcnsian heretics came to England, of' whom some 
were burnt alive.” 

Thus we find that the intolerant spirit 'of Popery prevailed, to a 
certain degree, in England, even while the temporal encroachments of 
the Pope were disputed ; what must it have been aftep Pandulf ’s 
triumph over John ? * 

Mr. Southey has spoken of Sawtre as “the first martyr for the 
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Reformation in England/ 1 and of his execution as “the first condemna- 
tion of the kind in England/’ meaning evidently under statute law ; and 
Mr. Turner, with his usual exactness of statement, has described the 
transaction, as “ that sanguinary act, the first that stains the English 
Statute Book on this subject, which orders heretics to be burnt/’ 
Each of these historians has succeeded in expressing himself correctly, 
and in explaining that the English laws never condemned non-con- 
formists to death before the reign of Henry IV. 

We wish Dr. Lingard had been equally accurate, instead of assert- 
ing, indie face of one of his own authorities, tljat Henry’s/reign “ sup- 
plies tne first instance of a capital execution for the theological crime 
of heresy.” 

The Roman hierarchy ha/d often before persuaded the civil powers 
in England illegally to torture and burn alive those who were guilty of 
heresy ; but English law had never till now been framed so as to 
sanction such atrocious executions. 

I am, Sir, your moat obedient Servant. 

January 10, 1826. 

♦ 

DISSENTERS’ MARRIAGES. 

We hasten to lay the following statement before our readers ; and 
we shall conclude with some observations which may perhaps be useful 
to our clerical friends. 

On Sunday, January 14th last, at nine in the morning, Mr. Lionel Trotter, 
of Finsbury, attended to be married, at the Church of St. George the Martyr, 
Queen-square, to Miss Agnes Campbell, late of Pittsburg, United States of 
America, when the following extraordinary circumstances took place: — 

Upon the officiating Minister, Mr. Simpson, appearing at the altar, the bride- 
groom, being a member of the Church commonly called Freethinking Christians, 
presented their usual protest. — Upon perusing it, the Minister said, “ 1 refuse 
to many the parties and although several times called upon by the gentleman 
who attended to give away the bride to perform his duty, he hastily left the 
altar. The wedding-party, however, remained until, and during the whole con- 
tinuance of, the morning service of the Church, in the same situation at the altar 
in which they had been placed by the Minister, which, together with the cir- 
cumstances of their not joining in the service, or appearing like the rest of the 
congregation, in mourning (against the wearing of which it is understood they 
have religious objections) rendered their situation the more peculiar and con- 
spicuous. 

After the sennon, and previously to the administrate h of the “ Sacrament,” 
two of the official authorities of the parish came from the Vestry, to which the 
Minister had retired, and stating that the legal hour for celebrating marriage had 
now passed, invited the attendance of the parties in the Vestry-room, which, on 
entering, they found nearly filled by the parochial authorities and others who 
had withdrawn from the congregation, amongst whom were several legal gen- 
tlemen. 

Mr. Lionel Trotter, the party claiming to be married, addressing the Minister, 
then said, that the law had been violated in his refusing to perform the cere- 
mony ; and another of the party said, “ Acting, Sir, as the father of the bride, 

I have before declared their willingness to submit to the law. I now repeat that 
declaration. You have acted, Sir, unlawfully, in denying a civil right to these 
parties, and I request to know whether you are willin/to perform your duty at 
ten o’clock on the morrow.” 
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Much having' passed, and the minister being finally called upon for his deter- 
mination, said, that he was in the presence of gentlemen of the bar, and re- 
ferred the parties to Mr. Marriott (the magistrate of Queen Square) for his 
answer. Mr. Marriott said, “ The minister will be here to-morrow morning at 
ten o'clock to perform the ceremony, if the parties are prepared to go through it ; 
to say all that other parties say, and not to say any thing that other parties do 
not say, and not to offer any obstruction." 

Without expressing compliance with these conditions, the parties reas- 
serted that no obstruction had been offered ; and declared their intention of 
attending at the time named (ten o'clock this day) awaiting the minister's per- 
formance of hi$ duty. , * 

copy op PROTEST. 

“ The undersigned members of the Church of God, meeting in London, be- 
ing Protesting Dissenters, and commonly knowg by the name of Freethinking 
Christians, in obedience to the dictates of their own consciences, and in ac- 
cordance with the instructions of the Church to that effect, hereby protest, as 
well on the part of the Church, as on their own part, against the use, in their 
instance, of the Marriage Ceremony, as contained in the Book of Common 
Prayer, to which ceremony, though the same be contrary to their belief, they 
are compelled to submit, as the only means of obtaining a legal marriage. 
•They feel themselves compelled to protest against such ceremony, for the follow- 
ing reasons : — 

“ 1st. Because, whilst admitting the civil institutions of the country, they 
deny the Scripture Authority of the Church of England, to decree rites and 
ceremonies ; much less to impose such on those who dissent from her com- 
munity. 

“ 2dly. Because, whilst admitting the Civil, they do not admit the Spiritual 
Authority of the Minister by whom the Marriage Ceremony is performed, be- 
lieving the Jewish Priesthood to have been superseded by Christianity, and 
none other to have been instituted by Christ. 

“ 3dly. Because they do not believe in the doctrine of the Trinity, in the 
name of which the Marriage Ceremony is solemnized, this doctrine appearing 
to them, and being by the Christian Church, of which they are Members, pub- 
licly represented to the world, both in writing and discourse, as but one of the 
many lamentable corruptions of Christianity, alike repugnant to reason, aud 
contrary to Scripture. 

(Signed) “ Lionel Trotter." 

u Agnes Campbell." 


On the parties presenting themselves, this morning, at the Vestry, many of 
the gentlemen, whose attendance the Churchwardens had requested yesterday, 
were present, and particularly Mr. Marriott, whose advice the llev. Mr. 
Simpson seemed particularly anxious to obtain on this occasion. 

A gentleman,* calling himself an “ Elder of the Church of God meeting in 
London," addressed the Clergyman on the points of doctiine insisted on by his 
Church. Mr. Simpson, however, made no reply, acting on Mr. Marriott's 
*advice ; the latter gentleman requested the Elder to forbear from a discussion 
ill-suited to that time and place, and necessarily involving an attack on the 
truth and divine authority of those doctrines which Mr. Simpson held in the 
utmost reverence, and his conscientious adherence to which had led him at first 
to refuse to perform the service. 

After a short reply from the Elder, which Mr. Marriott did not notice, the 
parties went into the Church, and immediately on reaching the Communion 
railing, Mr. Trotter offered another written protest to the Cleigyman, which, 
by accident, did not reach his hands, but fell to the ground, within the railing, 
where it lay during the cejpmony, and was not read.. 

* This gentleman, we understand, is Mr. S. Thompson, of the firm of Thompson 
and Pefurou, who keep u gin shop near Holboru Bridge. 
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The marriage service was then commenced, and proceeded without inter- 
ruption, until the clergyman reached that part of it where the Rubric mentions 
that the accustomed duty to the Priest ana Clerk should be laid upon the book. 
Mr. Trotter and the Elder offered the money, first enquiring what amount it , 
should be. 

The Rev. Mr. Simpson declined taking any remuneration, but referred them 
to the Clerk, in the Vestry, on that subject. 

The words to be repeated by the parties then occurring, Mr. Trotter first 
objected to repeat “the Son/* asking whether he was compelled to do so? 
On being told tnat he roust comply in every respect with the Liturgy, he repeated 
the words in a sneering and disrespectful tpne, and botjihe and the Elder said they 
protested against them. The same process was gone through with respect to the 
words, where the third Person of the Holy*Trimtyis mentioned. The female,' 
though incited by the exhortations of the Elder, and the example of all her 
friends who attended, seemed willing to comply with the observances of the 
church. 

When the Minister was pronouncing the blessing, the Elder again interrupted 
the service, advising the nuptial parties to turn their backs upon the altar. 
The Rev. Mr. Simpson, in a mild tone, expostulated with him on this very 
irreverent conduct on the part of one representing himself as an'Klder of the 
Church of God, and who must, at all events, know that he was then in HU 
house. The Elder persisted in advisin'g.them not to kneel, on which Mr. 
Simpson discontinued the service, and sat down by the ultar. 

The Rev. Gentleman again applied to Mr. Marriott, who advised him simply 
to wait for the parties coming to a better resolution. After a little time they 
did so, expressing their wish to have the ceremony concluded. 

Mr. Sirnpson said, audibly, that he was equally desirous to do so, but that he 
was bound by his duty as a Clergyman, and by his oath, to conduct the cere- 
mony according to the Liturgy and the Rubric; and that, in that way alone, 
he would do it. 

The service was then concluded in the usual way, except that those who 
accompanied the parties turned their backs on the Clergyman and the altar, 
in a disrespectful and unusual manner; and this part of their conduct was 
strongly animadverted upon by several persons present. 

We shall now give some extracts from the Ivev. H. Davis 
Morgan’s excellent work, lately published. 

“ The Unitarian is free to avail himself of a foreign marriage, but a legal 
marriage cannot be contracted in England but in conformity with the ritual of 
the Church. It is more than idle, therefore, to prelend to consult the clergy- 
man, or to argue with him the difficulties of the case : he is bound, by his oath 
of canonical obedience, to administer the rites of the Church, which he has no 
authority or discretion to alter or curtail ; and which if he should venture to 
alter, the marriage might be of doubtful and disputable validity, and the par- 
ties would have the prudence to refuse a privilege which they have now the 
temerity to solicit, it is more than idle to offer what the parties call a protest, 
which is to the clergyman, no more than so much bluuk paper, of which lie can' 
take no notice, and which can tynd him to no sort of action. It is more than 
idle to accuse the unaccommodating intolerance of the clergyman, whose pre- 
sence might or might not be demanded ; but whose presence can only be re- 
quired for the performance rgf specifig duties in a specific form. It is more 
than idle to interrupt the public service by expressions of hostility, which tftn 
operate in nothing out the aggravation 'of evil. The office is not sensible of con- 
tempt ; the officer has given no cause of offence, and is gratuitously insulted. 
Free-thinking Christians might have been expected to allow others to think as ^ 
freely as themselves; and, unless they lay an exclfpive claim to infallibility, 
as well as freedom of thought, it would be no extraordinary effort of liberality to 
conceive, that others may be as sincere in believing, os they are in disbelieving 
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a particular doctrine. They complain of injury ’.in respect of the compul- 
soiy use of the office ; but can they expect to be believed in their plea, when 
they voluntarily appear as the witnesses of ceremonies which they profess to 
hold in abhorrence? And is there not a secret mind and spirit of persecution 
in pretending an official interference, in assuming a right and authority to make 
objections which cannot be removed ; of offering protests which cannot but be 
impertinent and unmeaning, and in recording offences which nothing but their 
own folly has provoked V ' 

* * * * • + '• • • *,+ • 

“ The rudeness of turning the back upon the ceremony; the suspension of th©‘ 
voice, and the declaration df dissent between certain words; the occasional re- 
fusal to repeat those words ; the 'frequent appearance at a ritual which is not 
approved ; the paltry advantage which is taken in recording the perplexities, 
the hesitations, the scruples, the remarks, the occupations, the defects of 
temper, or of manner in the Clergy, with whom it is professed to confer; all 
which the Free-thinking Christians have recorded* of their own conduct, is cal- 
culated only to exasperate and offend ; can be read only with a blush of shame 
by the moderate men of their own party, and should abate the zeal of any but 
a partial or interested advocate, as it will assuredly increase and confirm the 
honest objections of their adversaries,” 

These extracts accord with oifr view of this subject, which requires 
much consideration, f as involving, in no slight degree, the conscientious 
scruples of the Clergy of our Establishment, as well as those of the 
Dissenters claiming the right of protesting. To put upon these 
Protests the construction that those who make them can wish the 
slightest deviation from the prescribed service, is to suppose they wish 
to have disputable - marriages. To interrupt the service, after the 
parties are assembled in the Church, by attending to anything else, is 
a violation of the respect due to the service itself, as a religious cere- 
mony. The duty of the officiating Clergyman, therefore, on these 
occasions, seems to be best performed by his simply receiving the 
Protests, without noticing in any manner their contents, supposing 
them to be delivered without accompanying observations of such a 
nature as he feels it his duty to censure. Whatever is said in the 
Church, it must be left to the discretion of the Clergymaq to notice or 
not, according to circumstances. No disrespect is thus shewn to the 
scruples of Dissenters ; for a greater respect due to the Church Service 
requires that nothing else should be read at the time : and no recog- 
nition of any point of doctrine contained in the Protest can be alleged 
against the Clergyman, as the service is over before he knows (and he 
never need know) what the Protest contains. 

. We make these remarks with the more confidence, from our belief 
that they accord with the sentiments of the highest authorities in the 
land, expressed in many quarters since the fete extraordinary occurrence 
in the Church of Queen Square. But should any suit be instituted in 
the Spiritual Courts, we shall wait, with t|ie utmost deference, the 
judicial interpretation of the law. 

5 r 

• Free-thinking Christians’ Quarterly Register, No. 3. 
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1 JOHN V. 16. 

Mr. Editor, — There is a passage in the First Epistle* of St. John, 
which the commentators acknowledge is surrounded with difficulties, 
but which, as far as I can judge,— and my examination has been rather 
extensive, — none of them have succeeded in completely elucidating. 
I therefore beg leave to call your attention to it, in the expectation 
that some of your learned correspondents will furnish an explanation 
of those difficulties of which I have been hitherto unable to obtain a 
satisfactory solution. The text alluded to is l John v. 1 (f: If any man 
see his brother sin a sin which is not unto death , he shall ask , and he 
shall give him life for them that sin not unto death . There is a sin 
unto death ; I do not say that he shall pray for it. The original is, 
'Ear nc 'ttrj rov adeXQdv avrov dpaprayovra dpaprtav prj irpog Odrarov, 
atTqvei, fan cuvet avru £wijv, rote dpaprdvovvi pi} irpoc Qdvarov* tarty 
dpttprta 7rpdc Odvarov, ou irep i iiceivrjc \eyu, Iva ipurijvr}. 

With respect to the u sin unto death,” and the M sin not unto death/* 
a great variety of opinions may be found among the critics. The formei* 
has been variously explained to denote, 1. A sin that would subject the 
offender to eternal punishment ; 2. The sin against the Holy Ghost ; 
3. The particular sin of rejecting Christianity ; 4. A sin to which the 
penalty of death was annexed by the law of Moses ; 5. A sin which 
the civil magistrate had the power of punishing with death ; 6. A sin 
which the Deity, in the age of the apostles, punished with bodily 
maladies, and even with death, for examples of which, see Acts v. 1, 
et seq 1 Cor. v. 5; James v. 14 — 16. For each of these opinions, 
names of great eminence in theological literature may be cited; and he 
who shall take the pains of examining the grounds upon which they 
are respectively founded, will have no easy task to determine which 
is the best supported. Nor perhaps is it possible to come to a sound 
conclusion on this point, until a difficulty in the grammatical construc- 
tion of the passage shall be explained — a difficulty very generally 
overlooked, but which nevertheless exists, and upon the solution of 
which, if I am not mistaken, the interpretation must i/i some degree 
depend. 

The apostolic declaration is, that “ if any man see his brother sin a 
sin which is not unto death/* atr/fvet kui cuvet avru (uijy, which is 
literally, “ he shall ask, and shall give to him life/* a sense which 
cannot by any possibility be correct ; for how can Any man ask and 
give life to his brother, whatever meaning may be attached to the word 
“ life” ? To suppose that any man, who sees his brother sin, can, by 
asking, give him life, is palpably absurd. In order to avoid this con- 
sequence, the two verbs airmail and duvet are disjoined, and referred 
to different antecedents by the general stream of commentators, the 
majority of whom suppose an ellipsis of 0£oc, understanding the words 
thus, that a man under those circumstances shall ask for his brother, 
and God shall give to him life. According to this interpretation, the 
“ sin unto death” must be some sin which God wouUi punish with 
death, either temporal or eternal ; and some progress, it may seem, is 
thus made in eliciting the true meaning of the passage ; yet it is an 
interpretation almost entity destitute of evidence. An ellipsis is 
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never to be supposed without necessity ; bat of such necessity in tlie 
text under consideration, 1 have discovered no adequate proof. To 
say of any particular exposition that it yields a good sense, is to ad- 
vance what is little to the purpose. Before any exposition can be 
admitted, some satisfactory grounds must be stated why it ought to be 
adopted ; but in the present case have any such grounds been alleged 
for separating the two verbs, and referring the latter to Oedc ? If 
there be any, they have at least escaped my observation. Nay, there 
is an insuperable objection against this interpretation, inasmuch as it 
makes the Apostle to assert, that God will grant life to a man, because 
his brother asks it ; but we have'no reason for believing that life will 
be granted merely on the condition of the prayers of another. To my 
ears it sounds as little less than profane to say, that “ if any man sec 
his brother sin a sin which is not unto death, lie shall ask, and God 
shall give to him life,” whatever may be implied by this last word. It 
is in fact making the special favour of the Deity to depend, not upon 
the recipient's own character, but upon something independent of it ; 
frhich would go farther to substantiate the Romish doctrine of the 
merits of the saints and of masses, than any text to be met with from 
one end of the Bible to the other. 

Besides, if the two verbs are not to be referred to the same nomina- 
tive, and an ellipsis is to be supposed, it is, to say the least, equally 
natural to supply some noun denoting “ governor,” or “ civil magis- 
trate,” and to explain it in the following manner : “ If any man see his 
brother sin a sin, which, according to the laws of the realm, is not a 
capital offence, let him supplicate the civil magistrate, who may be in- 
duced to grant him life.” In this way it is explained by Morus and 
Rosenmuller, whose version is “ petere potest (a magistrate) ac precibus 
impetrare ei vitnm At the first glance, this appears to involve the 
incongruity of an exhortation to petition for life, where life is not for- 
feited, since life is thus asked in case of an offence which is not capital. 
But this is perhaps only an apparent incongruity; for it would doubtless 
often happen daring the fierce persecutions of the Christians in the 
primitive ages, that believers, who had not been guilty of any crime 
punishable by the laws with death, might nevertheless be misrepre- 
sented to the civil magistrate, and, unless some brother should intercede, 
would be condemned to death. Hence, according to the above inter- 
pretation, the Apostle exhorts the believers, when they see any of their 
brethren commit any light offence not punishable with death, to inter- 
cede for them, that the magistrate may not be led, through exaggerated 
accounts, to deal with them as if they were guilty of capital crimes. 
But*if they were really guilty of such crimes, then it was not the duty 
of Christians to petition for them. If, however, it should be thought 
that the inconsistency of asking “ life” at the hands of the civil ma- 
gistrate for one who has committed “ a sin which is not unto death,” 
cannot be obviated, this exposition must be abandoned. And if the 
grounds for referring the expressions to the civil ruler be demanded, 
what other reply can be made than, that by so referring them, an ex- 
cellent sense is produced? which is clearly insufficient to satisfy the 
cautious inquirer. At least neither Morus nor Rosenmuller have ad- 
vanced any other deserving a moment’s attention. 
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By a different construction! the Syriac, Vulgate, Coptic, and Sahidic 
versions render the words fiatrci avrcJ ((ot)y passively, viz. 44 he shall ask, 
and life shall be given to him that sinneth a sin not unto death.” 
But this nearly coincides in the result with the former interpretations ; 
for, by whom shall this 44 life” be given? By the Deity? or by the 
magistrate? This rendering leaves the question entirely undecided, 
and consequently does not bring us a single step nearer to the true 
interpretation of the verse ; not to mention that it cannot, by the usual 
rules of grammar, be extracted from the words in questiop. 

Such are the expositions of those who refer the verbs alr^arei and 
Maet to different nominatives ; and if an ellipsis is to be supposed, it 
cannot be supplied otherwise than by either the words 44 God” or 44 ma- 
gistrate.” The former would seem more agreeable to the context, but 
it produces £n assertion contrary to all our ideas of the moral govern- 
ment of the world, and at variance with the whole tenor of Scripture. 
The latter may probably yield a consistent sense, but this is all that it 
has to recommend it, for there is no critical evidence for referring the 
expressions to earthly governors. * 

If the difficulties of the passage, instead of being solved, have been 
rather multiplied by disjoining the two verbs, the natural inference is, 
that they ought to be taken in conjunction, as referring to the same 
nominative. This is unquestionably the plain and simple construction 
of two verbs joined by the copulative nai. What success, then, lias 
attended those who have construed the clause in this manner ? 

That strange specimen of mistranslation and perverse criticism, the 
Unitarian Version, thus renders the clause: “ If any man see his brother 
sin a. sin which is not unto death, he shall ask, and shall obtain life 
for him ; for them, I say , who sin not unto death.” But allowing that 
the verb aoaei may be rendered 44 shall obtain,” of which, however, no 
proof is given, this version is substantially the same as that which refers 
it to God ; for it makes the life here spoken of obtainable on the sole 
condition of .mothers prayers or intercession, independent of personal 
character. If it he said that 44 he shall obtain life for him,” not from 
God, but from the civil governor, tnis objection, it is true, will be 
avoided; but it becomes open to another,’ namely, that it represents 
the petitioner as never failing to procure 44 life,”— he 44 shall obtain it;” 
which surely cannot be a matter of certainty. The /Ethiopic version, 
if we may judge from the Latin translation in the Polyglott, is to the 
same effect, viz. 44 rogans vivificabit peccantem pet latum quod non est 
ad mortem.” 

The interpretation of Schott, in his edition of the New Testament 
with a new Latin version, is nearly similar : Si quis viderit frdlrexn 
(alterum) ,peccatum committentem, quod minime summam adferat 
miseriam (olim futuram); deprlcando (apud Deum) 'tali salutem 
poterit conciliare.” With this the excellent translator Jaspis nearly 
agrees : 44 Si quis alium peccatum committere viderit, quod non summam 
contrahat miseriam, pro eo deprecetur, et hoc modo salutem ei 
comparet ; (at modo delicta minime summam miseriam adferentia in* 
telligo.)” But both of these arc liable to an objection already stated, 
that they represent the Apostle as asserting the invariable efficacy of a 
man's asking life for his brother under certain circumstances, which, 
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with respect to earthly rulers is not true, and with respect to the 
supreme Governor is inconsistent with our notions of justice and 
equity. 

From this review of the principal expositions of the passage, it ap- 
pears, that they all fail in removing the difficulties with which it is 
encumbered. The verbs a'mjaEi and criaei must of necessity either be 
referred to the same subject, or to different ones ; and each of these 
courses has been followed by certain annotators, but not one of them 
has carried conviction to my mind. The determination of this point, 
however, would contribute towards the determination of the question 
respecting the nature of the “ sin not unto death for when it is once 
ascertained who it is that shall give “ life” to a person committing this 
sin, it may be easily collected whether it is a sin against heaven, or 
against the state. Hence the importance of clearly ascertaining the 
meaning of this clause. As all* the attempts which have hitherto been 
made, as far as I am acquainted with them, are, as it should seem, un- 
satisfactory, the commentators must have erred, either in regard to the 
Construction or the meaning of the words ; and the true solution 
must be sought in a different mode of grammatical analysis, or in at- 
tributing a different signification to some of the expressions. 1 confess, 
Mr. Editor, that I have attempted a solution of the difficulty, but I am 
not sufficiently satisfied with it myself to presume that it will be satis- 
factory to others. It is my full conviction, that the passages of 
Scripture, which now appear dark and obscure, contain a meaning 
highly valuable ; and I deem it probable, that they will one day be 
explained by the learned labours of future theologians. Every at- 
tempt to illustrate the records of sacred truth is praise-wor thy ; and 
let me hope that some of your correspondents will favour me, through 
the medium of your journal, with such an explanation of 1 John* 
v. If), as will remove the doubts which my inquiries have failed to 
dissipate. 

Before concluding I must be allowed to observe, that those commen- 
tators who appeal to James v. M, 15. as parallel to the place in ques- 
tion, build on a fallacious argument ; since the grammatical sense of 
1 John v. 1(3. must be first ascertained before its parallelism with any 
other passage can be critically adduced in illustration. To say of an 
ambiguous text, that it is parallel to any other, is to assume that the 
sense of both texts is well known \ in other words, it is to assume the 
thing to be proved. The literal meaning must be extracted by a 
critical analysis in the first place ; then parallel texts may be appealed 
to in confirmation, or for the purpose of affording additional illustra- 
tion. In the present case it is the grammatical sense which is in 
dispute, and which must be ascertained previous to any appeal to 
parallel texts. I am yours, Sec. 

Halsallensis. 


ON PROFANE APPLICATIONS OF THE SCRIPTURES. 

Mr. Editor, — I am awaje that it is unnecessary to remind either 
you or your readers how unwise it is tjp remember or relate, or to 
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encourage, whether openly or tacitly, others to relate, jokes and witti- 
cisms respecting the feacred Writings : the inconvenience is, however, so 
well shewn by a writer,* now seldom heard of, that perhaps you will 
not refuse to admit the passage into your pages. 

“ I will tell you a sad inconvenience that comes from the mere 
relation of the abuses of the Holy Scriptures, made either by profane 
wit or weak folly. They do fiaaavifciv every pious soul that hears 
or reads them. They infest the memory, or phansie, and (as the fowls 
that came down upon Abram’s sacrifice), by presenting themselves, 
trouble a man’s mind whilst he is reading the* word of God, and should 
only attend to the pure meaning of the spirit. Besides, one relation 
begets another, and so on still they engender, till profaneness become 
tradition : and, therefore, wise men make a conscience of making a 
rehearsal of witty applications that wrong the text.” 

C. R. 


RECANTATION OF PAPISTS, AT CAVAN. 

2o the Roman Catholic Parishioners of Dclgany , who were present in Kilquade 
Chapel , on Sunday , October 29, whcn } among others , the following Resolution 
was passed : — 


“ That we have read with manifest emotions of regret, and honest indignation 
the many and base calumnies sent forth to the world by those, who, devoid of 
every honourable feeling, have had the hardihood unworthily to state, that 
great numbers of the Catholic people, and also of the Catholic Clergy of 
Ireland, have latterly become members of the Protestant Church. We, 
therefore, in order to undeceive those who may have been led to believe that 
such was the case, seize this first public opportunity to declare the same to be 
l false, and contrary to all known fact; and we challenge those calumniators to 
produce the names of those persons so stated to have conformed, together with 
their respective place of abode.” 

It was not till the beginning of this month, that I saw the number of the 
Freeman s Journal, in which this and the other Resolutions appeared. As soon 
as I read them, I wrote to Cavan for information of what had taken place there 
The answer which I have received, I now beg to lay before you, at the same 
time pledging myself for the accuracy of the statement which it contains.— 
It is as follows : — 


That within the last two months, 252 Roman Catholics have read their 
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, Recantation of Papists, at Cavan . * , 

These are the numbers, it is to be observed, of the persons, who were of an 

age, and were thought competent, to read their recantation : 

And that many others who offered themselves were not received, on account 
of their not bringing with them testimonials as to character, which were 
invariably required. 

I have myself seen the list of the names and residences of those who have 
conformed. 

It is also stated, “ that the great instrument which the Lord has employed in 
this work, has been his own Holy Word that as it was said of old of the Jews of 
Berea, -“These # were more noble than those in Thessalonica, in that they 
received the Word with all readiness of mind, and searched the Scriptures daily, 
whether those things were so ; therefore many of them believed/’ Acts xvii. 1 1. 
So it was in the case of these converts, that it was their comparing the religion 
which they had been taught with the religion of the Bible, which ended iu their 
abandoniug the one, and attaching themselves to a Church which is built upon 
the other ; 

That there is indeed abundant reason to be satisfied, that those who have thus 
come over to the Protestant Church, have done so from a sincere conviction of 
the errors of their own ; nay, a large proportion of them, from a thirst for that 
“•pure milk of the Word/' 1 Peter ii. 2, — which was not supplied to them in 
their own ; and that they bid fair to put to shame many Protestants of the old 
stock, whose example, alas 1 is so often a stumbling-block, rather than a testi- 
mony to their Roman Catholic neighbours. ^ 

I do not reply to that part of the Resolution, in which we are complained of 
as having stated that “large numbers of the Roman Catholic Clergy had become 
member* of the Protestant Church because I never heard any such statement 
made ; and know there i3 no foundation for it. 

But it is not from Cavan only we hear accounts of such a disposition on the 
part of the Romam Catholic people . 

I will, however, only mention for the present, the Parish of Askeaton, in the 
County of Limerick, with the Clergyman of which I have myself comrnu-: 
nicated upon the subject. 

He tells me that thirty Roman Catholics, making with their families a total 
of eighty-two souls, have there conformed to the Protestant Church ; that they 
come to him at an early hour on Sunday mornings, to read the Scriptures, and 
to be examined in them ; that they are now going regularly through the Book 
of Genesis, and that it is most pleasing to observe the increased interest and 
attention which has been thus excited. 

Indeed, in the adjoining Parish of Powers-court, there are twenty-six persons 
now attending the Protestant Church, who not long ago were all of them 
Roman Catholics. 

Though it was injreply to the Resolution which was passed in Kilquade Chapel, 
that I felt myself called upon to come forward with these truly interesting facts, 
I cannot, however, allow myself to break off* even a short address like this, to 
my Roman Catholic Parishioners, without giving "expression to something of 
what I feel towards them. I am not insensible to the good will and kindness 
which I have invariably met with from you, during a residence of some years 
among you. Would that I could be instrumental in any way, in disabusing 
you of errors of more serious consequence to you, than this ! The great and 
fatal error of the whole world is, that men think themselves safe, while they 
are in a state the most perilous and awful ; Satan, one way or another, still 
persuades them, as he did our first parents, “Ye shall not surely die/’ 
Gen. iii. 4. The first thing we all want to be disabused of, is this error; 
and in the plaoe of the false and fatal peace, to have the anxiety excited in us, 
“What must I do to be saved ?” Acts xvi. 30. — and can I think you want it 
less than others ? My Roman Catholic Friends, my heart’s desire for you is, 
that, awakened all of you to a sense of your real state as perishing sinners, and 
your conscience left to work without being lulled again by false dependencies 
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farms of religion, it may become the anxious concern of your souls, “ What 
roust I do to be saved V* 

And then, that you may seek the answer, where only it can be found— in 
those Scriptures which * present Him, “who came into the world to save 
sinners/' 1 Tim. i 15, present him to us, not obscured by human traditions, nor 
displaced .by human mediators ; but as the one and only “Mediator between 
God and us/' 1 Tim. ii. 5 : “as the only name under heaven, given among 
men, whereby we must be saved/' Acts iv. 12. — In those Scriptures, “which 
are able to make us wise unto salvation, through faith, which is in Christ 
Jesus,” 2 Tim. iii. 15. For whatever is said of the difficulties of this blessed 
volume, we are assured, in it, that “ the Spirit which guides inth all truth,” will 
“ take of the things of Christ and shew them” unto those who diligently seek 
them, will break the seals for them, and solve the difficulties ; will make that 
Gospel, which, if for any, was designed for the poor. Matt. xi. 5, plain and 
intelligible to the poor, let them only be poor in spirit also ; will open their 
understandings; that they may understand the Scriptures, Luke xxiv. 45. Or 
what mean those words, “I thank thee, O Father, Lord of heaven and earth, 
because thou bast hid these things from the' wise and prudent, and hast 
revealed them unto babes” Matt. xi. 25 ; and the Apostle Paul tells us, that 
“he that is spiritual, judgeth all things.” 1 Cor. ii. 15. , 

Ah! and the day is at hand, my friends, when out of the same written Word, 
you and T, and every one of us, shall hear our eternal doom. When he, who 
as at this time came into the worl£ to save sinners, “shall come in the clouds 
of heaven, with power and great glory,” “ to judge the world the question 
will not be, whether we did as our Church required of us, or not — Oh! no — 
but hear the Judge himself, “The Word which I have spoken, the same shall 
judge you in the last day,” John xii. 48. 

And can I then take the slightest interest in your welfare, (and I trust it is 
more than a slight interest I feel for you,) and not ardently desire, that this 
divine word may find its wav into 'your houses, and into your hearts? And 
when too, I hear our blessed Lord assuring us, that the fruitful source of error, 

• is the ignorance of his word, “Ye do err, he savs, not knowing the Scriptures 
Matt. xxii. 29. For, as the Psalmist speaks, “-Thy word is a light to my 
paths, and a lanthorn to my feet/' Psalm cxix. 105 : Oh! and when I hear the 
same inspired writer, in his description of the man who deserves truly to 
be accounted “blessed,” speak of him, as one “whose delight is in the law 
of the Lord, and who meditates therein day and night,” Psalm i. 2.; “and 
he shall be like a tree, (he goes on,) planted by the rivers of water, that 
bringeth forth his fruit, in his season ; his leaf also phall not wither, and 
whatsoever he doeth, shall prosper.” 

That you, my friends, may so thrive and prosper, in what concerns 
your everlasting interests; that you may be like such trees, watered from 
the springs of “ living water,” which the Lord opens to us in his Word, 

“ having your fruit unto h°Uness, and the end ever!* ling life,” Rom. vi. 22, 
is the heartfelt desire and prayer of your sincere friend and servant, 

Velgany , Dec. 14/A, 1826 . Wm. Cleaver. 

The above letter to bis Roman Catholic parishioners, from the son 
of the late Archbishop of Dublin, appeared in the Morning Herald 
of the 11th lilt. By information since received from himself, it 
appears that on 'the Sunday after the intimidating visitation of the 
Roman Catholic Archbishop and his four suffragans, 49 more recanta- 
tions were publicly read in the Cathedral Church* This made the whole 
of their number 301, but it has since amounted to 386 in that one 
place. That the work of conversion is going on in the other parts of 
Ireland, is abundantly proved from other sources of information. 

The Protestant inhabitants of Cavan, at a public meeting in the 
Court-house, convened for the purpose, have denied the allegations in 
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the statement of Dr. Curtis and four other Roman Catholic dignitaries, 
respecting the recent Conversions. They allege, -in one of the reso- 
lutions, “ that no undue influence has been exerted to forward the 
~ reformation which is now in progress.” A statement, signed by three 
clergymen, has also been put forth, vindicating the characters of those 
who have embraced the Protestant Religion, and asserting that* testis 
monials of character have been in every case required. y * *' . 

The affidavits too, tendered by the Roman Catholic prelates, have 
been met by counter affidavits. — See the proceedings of the meeting, 
and the documents at length, in* the Morning Herald of the 26th of 
J anuary last. • * , A 

We will now present our readers with an account of the conduct ofS Ro- 
man Catholic priest, taken from the Dublin Evening'Mail of Jan*3, end 
resting on the authority of an Irish clergymen, the Rev. J. G. Porter, who 
stated the facts at a great Protestant festivity at Enniskillen, in a speech 
on that occasion. 11 In our own country, Popery, which is so little under- 
stood in England, and is called a Christian Religion, will not permit 
the words of its Divine Author to be tafaght or read, and holds up the 
united Church of England and Ireland as heretical and usurping, and 
as a nuisance which ought to be annihilated, and interdicts the most 
praiseworthy efforts of the landlords, who, with feelings of compassion 
for their tenantry, would ameliorate the structure of society, and 
enlighten their minds. I know of one instance where a school-house 
was built with this view, and a Roman Catholic schoolmaster was 
placed in it by the choice of the tenantry, and the most strict orders 
given by the landlord to them to be vigilant in watching that no inter- 
ference was attempted to withdraw their children from whatever reli- 
gious opinion they had inculcated. No books were allowed to be taught 
which could lead to any religious dispute, and the most marked encou- 
ragement was given to the Homan Catholics to send their children to this 
place, where instruction would be given, and rewards bestowed on the 
youth. The Protestants and Catholics were to be collectively instructed, 
and the Douay Testament, and established version of the Scriptures, 
given respectively to each when it was requisite. It is needless to say, the 
poor tenantry received this offer with gratitude, and fondly hoped they 
might be permitted in quiet to enjoy the proffered advantages ; but 
what was the conduct of the Roman Catholic pastor— that minister 
who can absolve his dock from other sin ? * But this dire offence was 
not to be commuted for money, or expiated by penance. From the 
altar he announced to his flock, that whoever dared to send their 
children to this school, should never kocel at the altar of his Chapel ; 
and thus compelled his slaves to swallow the monstrous absurdities, 
and bear the cruel chains of Catholicism.” 

We rejoice that these meetings have lately taken place in many coun- 
ties of Ireland ; viz. in Fermanagh, Ulster, Armagh, Tyrone, Cavan, 
and Derry. They announce to us how large a part of the most intel- 
ligent community have feelings aqd principles in accordance with our 
own ; ‘and we confidently predict, that the Protestant Religion will be 
the faith of the educated population of Ireland. 


voe. ix. — NO. II. 


Q 
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PSALM CXVI. 12. 

“ I will receive the cup of salvatiou, and call upon the name of* the Lord.” 

The expression, “ the cup of salvation seems to be evidently 
synonymous with “ the sacrifice of thanksgiving” (v. 15). I have 
directed your attention to this text to point out a striking parallel to 
it, which may be found in tire Iliad, VI. 528. 

at fee 7ro0t Zei)c 

Syr], iirovpaviotot 0coTc cueiy£ yerpoa 

KprjTfjpa arrjtraerdai tXtvdepov (V peytipoimv, 

Ek: Tpotrjc eXdaayrcQ ivKrijpuag Agatov?. 

As freedom is the chiefest earthly blessing wc can possess, it is 
worthy of our gratitude : but the Christian, looking with an eye of 
faith to another and a more abiding state, celebrates his salvation as the 
greatest benefit the Lord hath done unto him, and gives unto his God, 
the only reward he can, *• the cup of salvation,” the u sacrifice of 
thanksgiving.” C. U, 


MONTHLY REGISTER. 

SOCIETY FOR PROPAGATING THE GOSPEL 

Report for 1825. 


NOVA SCOTIA. 

We trust that no apology need be 
made to our readers for our resuming 
the consideration of the abo\c Report. 
The details ' contain, d in it respect- 
ing Newfoundland alone were suffi- 
ciently important to occupy as much 
space as wc could spare in our Num- 
ber for December last ; and we con- 
ceive that we cannot better serve the 
cause of the Society, than by endea- 
vouring, in these distinct notices of its 
operations in the different provinces of 
North America, to exhibit the vastness 
of the field in which the Society is 
labouring, and the correspondent duty 
of every member of our Church to 
come forward in its support. 

In the first place we must apprise 
our readers that the province of No\a 
Scotia, with Cape Breton, and not the 
whole of that diocese, is the subject 
of our preseut observations ; the dio- 
cese of Nova Scotia, including New- 
foundland, New Brunswick, and Prince 
Edward's Island, together with the 
province from which the diocese ac- 
quires its name. • 

The province of Nova Scotia, with 


Cape Breton, which is separated from 
it only by the gut of Canso, which is 
about two miles in width, may be 
roughly described as a strip of land 
350 nnlcs long, and varying in width 
from 70 to 100 miles. In the larger 
towns and setllerm nts, which are for 
the most part cither upon the sea- 
coast, or at a slioit distaricArom it, 
the Society lias twenty-eight missions 
and forty-seven schoolmasters ; and 
the province at this time enjoys the 
benefit of full ecclesiastical .superin- 
tendence nnd^f an Archdeacon, and 
the Bishop, whose chief place of resi- 
dence is at Halifax. 

From so numerous a body of Clergy 
we naturally expected that some very 
interesting details would have been 
furnished : but we are compelled to 
3ny that nothing can be more unsatis- 
factory than the few particulars which 
have here found a place. We are 
indeed well aware of the very peculiar 
circumstances under which the whole 
diocese of Nova Scotia has been placed 
for several years ; and of the numerous 
difficulties wjth which the amiable and 
truly Christian Prelate who nowpre- 
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sides over it, has to contend ; and if 
we are more than usually sharp-sighted 
in the detection of deficiencies in the 
Report, with respect to the province of 
Nova Scotia, it is in order that the 
Society may be induced, by these pub- 
lic observations, to strengthen the 
hands of the Bishop, by compelling 
their respective missionaries to render, 
both to the Bishop and to the Society, 
regular and detailed accounts of the 
state of their respective missions. The 
Society, according to the Report, has 
nineteen missionaries actually resident 
in Nova Scotia, besides three whose 
stations are not fixed ; there are also 
five vacant missions : but of the pro- 
ceedings of these nineteen persons, the 
• Society, according to the Report, ap- 
pears only to have been informed with 
reference to nine. The arrival of Bp. 
Inglis at Halifax, the removal of Mr. 
Gray to the Rectory of St. John's, New 
Brunswick, the opening a Church at 
Sherbrooke, the necessity of rebuilding 
the Church at Digby, the failure of a 
plan for building a Church at one 
place, and the commencement of a 
church at another; the baptizing of 
twenty children, the establishment of 
two or three schools, and the death of 
Mr. Job Ilaynard (concerning whom 
the Report records that he was much 
attached to the Church, but seldom 
able to attend divine service from dis- 
tance and bad roads), are, with one 
exception, the oulycircumstanccs which 
the Report mentions as having occurred 
in the immense province of Nova 
Scotia during a whole year. To the 
dulnes 9 of these statements, the Report 
of the winter journey of the Rev. 
James Cochran, in the months of 
February and March, presents a bril- 
liant exception. On referring to the 
Society's Report for the year 1824, we 
find that this active and intelligent 
missionary arrived at Halifax in the 
month of October in that year ; that 
circumstances preventing his taking 
possession of a mission at Rawdon, to 
which he had been appointed, he re- 
turned to Halifax, and employed him- 
self from the month of October, 1824, 
to January, 1825, in visiting different 
places in the province, preaching and 
administering the sacrament. He 
states (in the Report of 1824) that in 
the course of the journeys taken in the 


discharge of'thest*duties,Jie travelled 
near 1000 miles onhorseback, over the 
worst roads in the province. “ I have 
had,” says he, “the satisfaction of 
carrying the important tidings of the 
gospel, and the noble services of our 
excellent church, to some places where 
such 1 things had not been before heard, 
and fo* many where they were strange 
sounds. And I have also been allow- 
ed to administer the sacraments, 
where but for my visits they could not 
have been had ; on which, however, 

I would not be understood as raring 
that 1 have done anything raore^han 
it was my duty to do, or than I found 
pleasure in doing." The present Re- 
port continues the narrative of Mr. 
Cochran’s labours down to the month 
of May, 1825. Of the temper and 
spirit of this gentleman's exertions, 
we may form some estimate, from his 
attempting and accomplishing a jour- 
ney to Chester, ofthirts-five miles, on 
foot, on the snow, in the month of 
March, for the purpose of assisting 
in the mission at Lunenburg; Mr. 
Aitken, the resident missionary, being 
incapacitated by illness from the dis- 
charge of his duly. At Lunenburg 
the congregation amounted to seven 
hundred. Mr. Cochran laments that 
of these but eighteen were found to 
communicate at the Lord's Table. 

Tn the list of missionaries in Nova 
Scotia, we find one who is described 
as a visiting missionary, Mr. Burnyeat, 
his salary being 300/. per Annum : and 
we naturally turned to the Report of 
this year with the expectation of re- 
ceiving some information of the 
manner in which Mr. B. had been 
employed. We fear that either ill- 
ness must have prevented his fulfilling 
the duties of his charge, or that, in the 
official confusion which must have 
prevailed whilst the arrangements for 
the ecclesiastical government of the 
diocese were in progress, Mr. B.*s 
reports must have been mislaid. In 
no other way can we account for the 
fact, that the latest accounts from Mr. 
Burnyeat, as detailed in the Society's 
Reports of 1823, 24, and 25, are dated 
as tar back as November 1823. This 
requires explanation : but wc have no 
doub( that under the government of 
Bishop Inglis, every apparent irregula- 
rity in the correspondence of the So- 
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ciety’s missionaries will be rectified ; 
and that the most satisfactory accounts 
of the success of their exertions will be 
received. 

When we state that the account given 
of the province of Nova Scotia falls 
short of what might have been expect- 
ed, we are aware that the Society may 
not have deemed it advisable to com- 
municate every transaction in the pro- 
vince which has come to their know- 
ledge : such a revelation is neither 
necessary nor expedient ; but we sec 
abundant proofs tbat the deficiency 
of tne Report is not owing to any 
want of desire to throw light upon 
the proceedings in that province, but 
must be ascribed to the absence of the 
necessary information. 

The Society contributes 720/. per 
annum to the maintenance of tw'enty- 
four students at King’s College, Wind- 
sor. Of the proficiency of the students 
and the nature of their occupations, 
or of the efficiency and utility of the 
institution, not a word is said in the 
last three Reports of the Society : in- 
deed, the silence which prevails in the 
Reports respecting a College which 
draws so largely from the Society’s 
funds, is perfectly unaccountable, and 
forms a surprising and remarkable con- 
trast to the interest which the Society 
so laudably manifests for the welfare 
of Bishop’s College in Calcutta. 

But we have other proofs that the 
Society is destitute of such regular 
returns from its missionaries as its 
regulations apparently require. The 
missionaries would seem to be required 
to forward to the Society an annual 
account of the births, deaths, marriages, 
and number of communicants in their 
respective missions. In this depart- 
ment of the correspondence so much 
irregularity prevails, that some mis- 
sionaries have made no returns at all 
for three years, whilst the printer of 
the society has in no less than ten in~ 
stances supplied the deficiency by ac- 
curately reprinting the same return for 
two and three years together. So that 
the Notitia Parochiatis is made to ex- 
hibit the remarkable statistical anomaly 
of the same number of persons dying, 
being married, baptized, and commu- 
nicating, for three years together 
We suipcct also that the present 
enlightened Bishop will find that the . 


society's schools in the diocese wifi 
require very diligent examination. 
The Society pays forty-seven school- 
masters in the province of Nova Scotia 
alone, 7801. per annum: but of the 
number of scholars instructed, the So- 
ciety is informed only in twenty-six 
instances: and in the returns thus 
made, the ^ printer has either been so 
obliging a*s to reprint the return of 
lafst year, or the surprising fact has 
occurred in about twelve instances 
out of twenty-six, of the veTy same 
number of boys and the same number 
of girls being taught in each of those 
schools for two years together. The 
sums paid annually to each of the 
Society’s schoolmasters may be but 
small, but the whole amount of the* 
money thus expended is very consi- 
derable : and in a country where 
there are so few ordained ministeis of 
the gospel to preserve the people in 
the knowledge of its awful truths, it is 
of the very last importance that the 
schools should be so conducted as to 
be not merely schools of learning, but 
of sound piety and practical religion. 

In our next number we shall proba- 
bly examine that part of the Report 
which refers to the province of New 
Brunswick. We must now conclude 
with expressing our hope, that we shall 
have appeared in these remarks to have 
been influenced by no desire to injure 
the feelings of a single individual, or 
to impute blame, when, under all the 
circumstances of the case, things could 
hardly have been expected to be other- 
wise. 

The true friends of the Society for 
the Propagation of the Gospel, are not 
those who woe A follow the example 
of many modern societies, and pro- 
claim that every year the Society is 
every where successful, and every 
where doing all that human means 
con effect; but they are those who, by 
vigilant attention to the whole pro- 
ceedings of the Society, are able alike 
to appreciate its success, and to point 
out to the best of their judgment, 
wherein any failure appears to have 
taken platffe, and in what manner the 
resources of the Society may be most 
economically employed to accomplish 
the vast design of propagating the 
Gospel, wherever the British power 
extends throughout the globe. 
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In recording, which we do with heart- 
felt pleasure, the establishment of these 
institutions, we shall find ample proof 
of the beneficial effects which have re- 
sulted from Episcopal superintendence 
in these colonies; and especially w% 
shall find that the owners of estates, 
when assured of the discretion of their 
advisers, are willing to concur in effi- 
cient measures for the instruction of 
their slaves. Wc might contrast with 
this, the disunion, want of confidence, 
and unsettled state of the public mind, 
previous to the arrival of the Bishops ; 
but we prefer stating the proposed 
measures which, we trust, will render 
the future propitious ; and this we will 
do in the words of the Barbados Re- 
port. 

“ In this state of things the formation 
of Bishoprics in the West Indies was 
determined on by Ilis Majesty’s go- 
vernment; and while fondly hailed by 
the Colonists as the legitimate channel 
of ecclesiastical rule, as a new bond 
of union between the scattered colo- 
nies with one another and with the 
Parent State, there accompanied this 
feeling a cheering hope of more pros- 
perous days, when the master might 
be at once willing and able to advance 
the interests of the slave. — On a foun- 
dation so promising, the Lord Bishop 
of this diocese, duly appreciating the 
exertions of the past, eagerly desired 
to raise an establishment still more 
influential and extensive. A public 
meeting was requested by his Lord- 
ship, which was numerous and re- 
spectable. Proposals being made from 
the chair that the members of the Bar- 
bados Religious Association should 
avail themselves of the invitation from 
England to form a Branch Association 
of the Society for the Conversion of 
Negroes, the desire was universal that 
the Association should be newly or- 
ganized, and that subscriptions should 
be immediately entered inftp. The 
plan suggested was, the appointment 
of Lay Catechists, licensed by the 
Bishop, after previous examination 
and subscription, acting under and 
directed by the minister of the parish ; 


and paying every proper regard to the 
wishes of the master, as to the time 
and frequency of instruction; which 
should be confined to the Scriptures, 
the Liturgy of the Church, and such 
other religious works as are included 
in the catalogue of the Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge. For 
the maintenance of the Catechist? so 
appointed, reliance was placed on the 
subscriptions and donations of the 
members forming the Branch Associa- 
tion, on the assistance of the Society 
for the Conversion of Negro Slaves, 
together with the funds at the Bishop's 
disposal.” 

The beneficial results with which 
this plan has been attended are de- 
tailed in the subsequent part of the 
Report ; and we do not think we can 
give our readers a better idea of its 
contents, than by extracting a short 
commentary on it from the Barbadian 
newspaper. 

“ This Report will carry conviction 
to the mind of the most sceptical on 
this subject, that it is not lost labour 
to enforce religious truths on the 
minds of our negroes — that, although 
too many of the old are so deeply 
plunged in vices, the sure result of 
religious ignorance, and are too far 
sunk in prejudice and obstinacy to 
listen with any seriousness to that 
change in their lives, so indispensable 
to a profession of Christianity, and 
without which they would be only 
nominally Christians : yet, that even 
amongst those of mature years, some 
good has actually been done, and that 
an abundant harvest presents itself 
among the young for tnose labourers 
who have entered into , and for the many 
who willy we trusty soon readily and 
cheerfully come into the vineyard. We 
believe 'the public are little aware of 
the fact, which we now communicate, 
that 254 plantations (more than half of 
those in the Island), besides many 
smaller properties, are now under a 
course of religious instruction." 

We are sure that the following ex- 
cellent observations made by Arch- 
deacon Parry, at Antigua, will be read 
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with pleasure ; they shew that in the 
clergy, the higher as well as the poorer 
classes will find enlightened guides. 

“ On the general question of the 
c Conversion’ front Heathenism, where 
that is needed, or the Religious Instruc- 
tion of the Negroes, I feel happy in the 
reflection, that it is unnecessary, before 
this meeting, to dilate. The day is now 
gone by, I trust, forever, when it was 
not considered a part, equally of duty 
and of sound policy, iu the higher 
classes to promote the moral and reli- 
gious improvement of the lower ; and 
more especially in masters to promote 
that of their dependants; No one here, 
I feel assured, will argue that it is law- 
ful, or, if it were lawful, that it would 
be wise, to withhold from those around 
us instruction in that Holy Religion, 
the lessons and consolations of which 


can alone produce solid contentment 
and a conscientious discharge of hum- 
ble and laborious duties. It is need- 
less therefore to detain your Excellency 
and this highly respectable meeting, by 
dwelling on points no longer in dis- 
pute. We value too much ourselves 
the blessings of Christianity, not to 
wish to diffuse them as widely as we 
cun, especially among those to whom 
\Ve may stand in the relation of mas- 
ters or superiors, and therefore of be- 
nefactors; — the appointed channel of 
their blessings, no less than the object 
of their duties; and too well also do we 
know the baneful nature of African su- 
perstition^ not to wish to eradicate 
from about us every remnant of them, 
and above all, to presen e from thefr 
malignant influence the opening minds 
of the rising generation.” 


st. david’s college, i.lampeter, 

CARDIGANSHIRE. 

This College, which was founded in 
183*2, by the present Bishop of Salis- 
bury, for the benefit of the clergy in 
South Wales, the poverty of \\h<^e 
preferment precludes them from the 
advantages of an university education, 
is to be opened by the Bishop of St. 
David’s in the present month, when 
it will be incorporated by Uoy.il Char- 
ter. The style of the building is (,o- 
thic, and the beauty„of its design re- 
flects great honour on the architect, 
Mr. Cockerell. It is calculated to 
accommodate about seventy students, 
and the Bishop of St. David’s intends 
to admit persons from any part of the 
kingdom, provided they be members 
of the Church of England The 
annual expense will, it is expected, 
be within 55/. A valuable collection 
of books has been presented to it by 
the Bishop # of Salisbury, to which 
many of the colleges and members of 
the university of Oxford have liberally 
contributed. A grace has also passed 
the Senate of the university of Cam- 
bridge to give to it a copy of all books 
that have been printed at its expense 
or are how in the press. The Rev. 


Llewellyn Lcwellin, M.A. of Jesiin 
College, Oxford, lias been appointed 
Principal, and the Uev. Alfred Olli- 
vant, M.A. Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, Vice- Principal and Senior 
Tutor. 


The following statement, made Mi- 
chaelmas Term 18*26, shews how the 
lesidunt members of the university of 
Cambridge were distributed. 


In In 

Lorittini'S. 


Trinity , 

...... /| » 9 

— 

222 

St. John’s ... 


— 

196 

Oik * n* 


— 

98 

Cmpii- Christ]. 
St. Peter's . . • 


— 

24 

• • i • 79 

— 

19 

Christ *. 


— 

28 

Cains 


— 

17 

Emmanuel . . . 

71 

— 

8 

Catharine Hall 

• • • • 69 



38 

Jesus 




5 

Clare 1 1 all ... 




2 

Trinity JIall . 


— 

5 

Magdalene « . • 


— 

— 

Pembroke Ball 

.... 40 





Sidney 

King’s 


— 

1 


— 



DowHBig 

17 

1700 
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We mention with pleasure, the very 
liberal conduct of the lie v. Dr. Fellowes, 
oflleigate, Surrey. This gentleman, 
who is sole residuary legatee of the 
Baron Maseres, considering it a duty 
to devote a part of the fortune which 
he owes to the generous bequest of his 
learned and revered friend, to the 
promotion of science, has determined* 
with that view, to institute several 
prizes — some permanent, others occa- 
sional and temporary — to be bestowed 
as the rewards of superior diligence 
and proficiency, among the students 
of the Natural Philosophy Class in this 
University (Edinburgh). Among the 
ppzes for this year, the first, of 50 /. is 
to be given for the best essay on 
comets. To give some general interest 
to this essay, wc understand that Pro- 
fessor Leslie has announced that he 
wishes the writer to begin with a notice 
of the eaiher notions entertained on 
the subject, and to trace their influence 
on the conduct and manners of man- 
kind ; he will then review the , hypo- 
theses which have been success. vely 
advanced ; and having produced Ins 
own speculation;, he will conclude 
with a clear exposition of the most 
improved mathematical theory of the 
comelry motions.. 

Port i. \’i ion or Ei.Axrr. — The 
average population of 1 ranee (lining 
the six years fiom 1817 to 1B21, has 
been computed at soul*. 

The average of the annual marriages, 
births, deaths, and me lease of popu- 
lation, during the same period, ap- 
pears to be as follows : — 


Marriages 

218,917 


957,856 

Male births 

421,227 

Female births 

463,649 

Legitimate birth'.. . . . 

63,199 

Illegitimate hir h* . . 

892,677 

Total de itlis 

761,848 

Male death*. 

386,153 

Female death* • .«••. 

378,395 

Increase of population 

85,255 


Discovery of Winf.. — D r. Hen- 
derson, in his “History of Ancient and 
Modern Wines,” gives the following 
account of a discovery of wine, on the 
authority of a Persian MS. The Per- 
sian Emperor who founded Persepolis, 
being extremely fond of grapes, put 


some into a jar to preserve them s 
tasting them while they were fer- 
menting, he found them so bad, that 
he put them back and marked poison 
on the jars. His favourite mistress, 
from some cause, weary "of life, drank 
the liquor, which, the fermentation 
being at an end, was so pleasant as to 
reconcile her to life, instead of poison- 
ing her. The Emperor found out what 
had taken place, and thus wine was 
discovered. 

Universities in Germany. — Ger- 
many, which contains thirty-six mil- 
lions of inhabitants, has twenty-two 
universities, of which the following is 
a list, in chronological order : — 



No. of Prof. 

Stud. 

Found. 

Prague 


1449 

.. 1348 

Vienna . . . 


1088 

.. 1305 

lleidelburg. 


620 

.. 1308 

Wnrzburgh. 

«•••• d 1 •• 

060 

.. 1103 

Leipzig. . . . 


1384 

.. 1409 

Bostoek .... 


201 

.. 1419 

Fro. burg (in 

Bad*, n) 3 5 .. 

556 

.. 1150 

(ircNstt aide. 


227 

.. 1156 

Basic 


21! 

.. 1460 

'J ii diigeu. . 

41 ■ . 

S L 7 

.. 1477 

Marburg. • • 

* • . a a 38 , , 

301 

.. 1527 

ho-UgsiMirg . 


303 

.. 1544 

Jena 


432 

.. 1558 

(i iessen. , . . , 

39 .. 

371 

.. 1607 

Kiel 


238 

.. 1665 

Halle 

61 . . 

1119 

.. 1094 

B'vdaii ... 

49 .. 

710 

.. 1702 

(/otlingen • 

89 .. 

15 43 

.. 1734 

Kilangen . . • 

a •■>.31 . . 

498 

.. 1743 

Berlin 

• a a • a 86 . ■ 

1215 

.. 1810 

Bonn •••••« 

42 .. 

525 

.. 1818 

Munich . ... 

.... — . . 

1342 

.. 1826 


New Coincil OiriCE. — The ex- 
terior of the building at the corner of 
Dowmng-street, lately erected for the 
New Council Office, is completed. 
The Corinthian columns in advance 
of the front and side of the building 
arc copied from those of Jupiter 
Stator. The Council Chamber in the 
interior is a *very magnificent apart- 
ment; it is placed nt the western 
extremity of the building on the first 
floor, and reaches to the top of the 
edifice; the length aud breadth aro 
of the same magnificent and corre- 
sponding dimensions; the sides of the 
room ere ornamented with Ionic 
columns, the shafts of which are exe- 
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cttted in. Scagliola, in imitation of 
Sienna marble, and the capitals are 
white, in imitation of white marble. 
The ceiling is of a novel description, 
its peculiarity consisting in its being 
slightly curved, the curves being 
formed over the breadth of the apart- 
ment; it is moreover ornamented in 
the most splendid, and at the same 
time chaste manner. An elegant 
lantern has been placed in the centre, 
which, in conjunction with the windows 
at the side of the room, afford an 
abundance of light Upon the whole, 
this is one of the finest rooms the 
metropolis can at present boast of, 
and is well suited to the dignity which 
is attached to his Majesty’s Privy 
Council, who will sit here to decide 
on appeals from the subordinate tri- 
bunals of the East and West Indies. 

National Gallery. — The pro- 
jected National Gallery on tbe site of 
the old Mews at Charing Cross, is a 
building 500 feet in length, composed 
of two orders of architecture in height, 
namely, the Doric and Ionic. The 
front consists of four pavilions, con- 
nected by colonnades; the pavilions 
surmounted by enriched polygonal 
domes, terminating in balls and spears, 
bearing resemblance to that pile in 
the Regent’s Park called Sussex Place. 
Over the centre division of the struc- 
ture, which on the ground story is a 
colonnade in front of five arched en- 
trances, rises a large circular dome, 
which terminates in a temple some- 
thing after the manner of the Cho- 
ragic Monument, but triangular on 
the plan, having a colossal statue on 
every side. This dome is supported 
by a tier of Psestum Doric columns, 
rising from a square tower-like base, 
at each angle of which there is a lion 
couchant. Through tbe intercolum- 
niations the centre. of the building will 
derive its light. Above the two out- 
ward colonnades, the fa£ade is enabel- 
lished with one tier jaf windows, 
dressed with pediments, &c. ; over 
which runs a long pannel filled with 
basso-relievos, not unlike the Hay- 
market front of tbe Opera House. 
There will also be a very considerable 
display of sculpture in statues and 
vases, giving the edifice very much 
the appearance of a French 4 public 
building,-Hof which character indeed 
he whole structure partakes. 


Improvements of London. — One 
of the most important plans for the 
improvement of our capital has just 
been finally sanctioned. A Minute 
has passed the Treasury Board, autho- 
rising the erection of a Terrace from 
Storey's Gate, up to Birdcage Walk, 
along the whole of the south side of 
the Park to Pimlico. This will be in 
bnison with the Terrace on the oppo- 
site side, from Spring Gardens west- 
ward ; and thus, with the king's new 
palace at one end and the Horse 
Guards and other architectural public 
buildings at the other, form St. James's 
Park into one grand square. In the 
centre, the canal is to be reduced and 
diverted into picturesque windings, 
instead of its present formal and uq- 
intcresting shape. The marshy ground 
is to be drained and disposed into 
parterres, shrubberies, and other orna- 
mental designs. Thus we shall at 
last have a delightful promenade in 
London, vying m size and attractions 
with the Gardens of the Tuilleries or 
Luxembourg. 

Deaf and Dumb. — By a return 
which has lately been obtained from 
the Clergy of Devon and Cornwall, 
it appears that about 265 Deaf and 
Dumb persons exist in those two 
counties : and if these unfortunate 
beings are to be found in the same 
proportion in other districts, what an 
aggregate would not the deaf and 
dumb population of the kingdom pre- 
sent! One Asylum would probably 
be found sufficient for three or four 
counties ; and we rejoice to hear that 
a Subscription is opened for such an 
establishment at Exeter, which it is 
earnestly to be wished may meet with 
the support and patronage of all the 
West of England. 

The Tallifot Tree. — A leaf of 
this extraordinary tree 1ms lately. been 
brought over from the island of Ceylon, 
of which place it is a native, and is 
flow in the possession of the Rev. Rd. 
Fletcher, of Hampstead. The leaf is 
in a good state of preservation; it 
measures full eleven feet in height, 
sixteen across its widest spread, and 
from thirty-eight to forty feet in cir- 
cumference. If expanded as a canopy, 
it is sufficient to defend a dinner party 
of six from the rays of the sun, and 
in Ceylon is carried about by the 
natives for that purpose. 
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State op TnE Country, — The 
accounts of the^ revenue published 
during the last month are very 
gratifying. Though in Jiie as- 
sessed taxes, and some other 
branches of the revcnud; there is 
a small decrease, ytt the total 
amount of the receipts for the 
quarter just expired exceeds those 
of the corresponding quarter, in 
1 825, by upwards of 140,000/. 
The increase is principally in the 
Customs and Excise ; and the 
close of the year being usually the 
time when trade is dullest, it is 
evident that our commerce must 
have experienced a considerable 
revival, before so material an al- 
teration could have taken place 
precisely in that period. The 
accounts from the manufacturing 
districts have lately been favour- 
able, and encourage the hope, 
that in a short time our labour- 
ing population will be in full em- 
ployment. This is, indeed, the 
most distressing season of the year 
to all classes ; but to those who are 
destitute of the means of providing 
the necessaries of life, it is absolute 
misery. It may be fairly expected 
that the sums raised by His Ma- 
jesty^ Letters to his Clergy will be 
found sufficient to administer re- 
lief to their present necessities 
and before these funds are ex- 
hausted, they will probably again 
have means of supporting their 
families by their labour. 

But, whilst the commercial 
prospects of the nation begin to 
orighten, the “ Christian Remem- 
brancer 1 ’ must not neglect to re- 
mind tliose who have so largely 
contributed to her perplexities, 
that they take warning from the 
trouble m which the country has 
VOL. IX. no. n. 


been involved by their inordinate 
thirst for riches ; let them cease 
from their unhappy speculation^, 
which have produced the ruin of 
thousands of their fellow^subjects, 
and henceforth be satisfied with 
the moderate, but steady gains 
allotted to them in the regular 
course of trade ; ‘ and, remember- 
ing the distresses of the year 1826, 
let them learn to beware of covet- 
ousness, which 'ft considered as 
idolatry, and which will, as we have 
experienced, surely bring with it 
its own punishment. 

The Duke op York.— By the 
death of the Duke of York, the 
country has sustained a loss that 
cannot be easily remedied. His 
uniform support of the Protestant 
constitution, and firm resistance 
to any attempt at innovation in it, 
which carried additional weight 
from his situation as presumptive 
heir to the crown, renders his de- 
mise, at this juncture, when its 
adversaries are making such stre- 
nuous efforts to undermine it, a 
misfortune which must be felt by 
all true lovers of our Church, to 
be of a magnitude that can scarcely 
be duly estimated. In his capacity 
of Commander-in-Chief, his late 
Royal Highness rendered the most 
essentia] services to his country, 
by raising the British army to such 
a standard of excellence in disci* 

! >line and regularity, as has not 
ailed to give them a decided 
superiority . over the troops of 
every other country — a superi- 
ority which was clearly manifested 
during the arduous struggles in 
the late war. His punctual habits 
of business, and constant attention 
to the duties of his station, which 
were continued to the latesyperiod 
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of his life, combine to make his 
removal a cause of still deeper 
regret . The Duke of Wellington 
has been appointed to succeed the 
illustrious Prince in this high 
office. 

Peninsula. — The measures 
which had only been entered upon 
when we made our last report, 
have been partially carried into 
operation. The troops have 
arrived in Portugal, and, when 
the last advices were dispatched, 
had been reviewed by Sir Henry 
Clinton, previous to their march 
to join the respective divisions of 
the Portuguese army, with which 
they were intended to co-operate. 
Their arrival had been welcomed 
with the strongest expressions of 
joy from the population, both of 
Lisbon and Oporto, where the 
benefits formerly derived from 
British counsels, valour, and in- 
tegrity, were not forgotten. 

What active service may be 
required from our brave country- 
men, we cannot at present deter- 
mine. The sincerity of the at- 
tachment of the government to 
the new constitution seems indis- 
putable, and that the bulk of the 
people ardently wish to support 
it, is equally evident. The general 
feeling of the army is in perfect 
accordance with that of the nation, 
and has been proved by the suc- 
cess with which they have opposed 
the rebels. 

To suppose that no 'large num- 
ber of the Portuguese were attach- 
ed to the former order of things, 
would betray a great ignorartce, 
both of human, nature in general, 
apd of the state of the Peninsula 
in particular. In every corrupt 
and tyrannical government, the 
number of those who fatten upon 
its abuses, and thrive by its op- 
pression, must be considerable. 
All these, and such as depend 


upon them, or share in the spoils, 
will not only be averse to any 
change, but anxious to revert to 
the old institution, should any 
alteration take place. But if the 
number of these has been largely 
increased by any particular regu- 
lations, and their power strength- 
ened the influence of any 
religious' , or superstitious princi- 
ples, they become more formidable : 
not only their numbers are mul- 
tiplied, but a bond of union is 
established, which gives vigour to 
their measures. Their resistance 
becomes more popular, and carries 
with it an appearance of public 
interest, which it never could as- 
sume without such assistance. 

Now tin’s is precisely the case 
in the Peninsula. In the former 
war, the priests dreaded. the influ- 
ence of France as hostile to their 
establishment, and preferred an 
alliance with heretics, who would 
not meddle with their church, to 
a nominal Roman-catholic power; 
which certainly would interfere 
with it. When Ferdinand returned, 
both they and the nobility sup- 
ported him against the constitu- 
tion, because the free discussion 1 , 
allowed or encouraged by the lat- 
ter, would have inevitably proved 
hostile to the particular interests 
of both. The same principles are 
now in action in both the penin- 
sular kingdomc/ The Church in 
each is adverse to a reformation 
in the State, because it must be 
attended with one in religion: 
history uniformly proves it. ^Po- 
pery and liberty can never unite : 
where the latter rears her standard, 
the former must overturn ty or 
fall itself: and it requires no gift** 
of prophecy to foresee that if the 
new constitution is established in 
Lisbon, a few years will add Por- 
tugal to the number of Protestant 
countries. 
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Of this the Popish hierarchy 
are fully sensible* and, accordingly, 
are united on both sides the fron- 
tier to maintain their cause. In 
Spain they are strengthened by the 
nobility, who fear lest they lose by 
a change. In Portugal, these, if 
not attached to the popular cause, 
are at least prevented frond actively 
^opposing it by their being made 
Peers of Parliament, a measure 
which secures to them a portion 
of power, and the enjoyment of 
considerable privileges, and also 
by the estates which many of them 
possess in the Brazils, the security 
of which might be endangered by 
any open act of rebellion. The 
opposition, therefore, is chiefly 
confined to the priests and their de- 
pendents. But then it is support- 
ed by the ecclesiastcial influence 
of the neighbouring state, in which 
that influence is paramount to all 
others l — which directs and con- 
trols the government there; — 
which extends even into France, 
and continually exerts itself to the 
same purpose. Ferdinand him- 
self is not formidable : he is weak, 
and, like other weak men, violent 
and obstinate ; but his fears may 
be operated upon, and his com- 
pliance forced. That of the priest- 
hood is different : accustomed to 
intrigue, and patiently to await the 
result, they will persevere and 
suit their measures to their cir- 
cumstances; they have able men 
occupying high stations amongst 
them; and the morality of the 
church, of Home has never been 
an impediment to the schemes of 
her sons when directed to her own 
aggrandizement. Hence the trai- 
tors in Portugal are supported by 
the. revenues of the church in 
Spain. Eight millions of reds of 
ecclesiastical property have been 
supplied to enable these exiles to 


disturb the peace of their native 
land. The Spanish clergy reproach 
Ferdinand for his indecision, and 
throw every obstacle in the way 
of the negociation, and putsue 
every measure calculated to pro- 
mote a counter-revolution, or to 
cherish a spirit of insubordination 
in Portugal. Their means ate 
powerful, but we trust they will 
be firmly and wisely resisted. The 
traitors have not. been repulsed; 
but they have gained no advantage 
that promises to be permanent; 
and when the divisions of the allied 
troops come in contact with them* 
they must be immediately driven 
back. That they will receive 
shelter in Spain we cannot doubt ; 
but that shelter will be covered by 
some subterfuge, similar to those 
with which she supplied them 
with arms and ammunition. 

The Swiss guards have been 
withdrawn from Madrid, and are 
on their return to France. Should 
they be followed by the remaining 
troops of that nation, the internal 
peace of Spain will ; be placed in 
a very precarious situation ; and 
however unwilling the present au- 
thorities may be to acquiesce in tbe 
establishment of a new constitu- 
tion in Portugal, we are persuaded 
they will give way rather than 
openly face the danger that pre- 
sents itself. They have not suf- 
fered the British minister to leave 
Madrid; ao$). though the tone 
assumed by Ferdinand is lofty, 
yet he has given no pledge, either 
by word or deed, that can be 
considered *s security for his 
future conduct. He will most 
probably concede ; but those who 
watch for the welfare of Europe 
will remember that his counsel- 
lors (it may be said rulers)' will 
not fail, as soon as a favourable 
moment* arrives, to resume their 
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former line of policy, and repre- 
sent his concessions as forced, and 
therefore not binding. 

An alarm lias prevailed that 
France is about to break her 
neutrality, and enter into the de- 
signs of Spain with regard to 
Portugal, from the sudden visit 
of Prince Polignac to his native 
country. It would rather appear 
that he had returned for the trans- 
action of private business, taking 
advantage of the absence of Mr. 
Canning from the seat of govern- 
ment, as a time when his non- 
residence in London would not 
interfere with public affairs. 

Rome. — The last month haB 
furnished information from Rome, 
which must convince all but the 
most prejudiced persons that the 
tyrannical character of the papacy 
is still unchanged. Two edicts 
have been issued and carried into 
execution ; the one forbidding 
Jews to receive any service what- 
ever from a Christian, and the 
other restoring the use of sanctu- 
aries. The former is merely a 
petty display of arbitrary power, or 
a persecuting spirit : and though a 
vexatious interference in the rights 
of private life, yet, as it chiefly 
turns upon the lighting fires and 
candles on Saturdays, will produce 
in that warm climate, except in 
cases of sickness, no serious in- 
convenience, whilst it strongly 
points out what manner of spirit 
influences the head of the Romish 
government. The other exalts 
the temporal dignity of the church 
at the expense of the *civil autho- 
rity ; but it exhibits in a striking 
light the total disregard of that 


establishment to any principles of 
morality and good order, when 
even in this enlightened age it can 
adopt a measure conducive to ren- 
dering the ecclesiastical states the 
resort of ruffians and criminals of 
every description for no other pur- 
pose but to magnify the spiritual 
above thfc temporal power. 

* Java. — The Javanese, under the 
mild influence of British govern- 
ment, were amongst the most or- 
derly of her eastern subjects. 
Since the restoration of that island 
to the Dutch, and the renewal of 
those arbitrary and oppressive 
measures, which have invariably 
accompanied the exercise of do- 
minion in the hands of that nation, 
these have rebelled and followed 
up their exertions for the recovery 
of their liberty with so much vigour 
and success, that only Batavia and 
its immediate dependencies can be 
said to remain under European 
controul. The government of the 
Netherlands is making great exer*- 
tions for the support of its autho- 
rity in that quarter, and ships of 
war crowded with soldiers have 
been hastened thither. The exact 
number of these are not known ; 
but out of four, carrying nearly 
six thousand men, only one is 
known to have proceeded safe 
down the English Channel ; ano- 
ther is reported to have been lost, 
and all hand* 4o have perished ; 
the other two have been wrecked 
pn their own coasts, when on the 
point of sailing, and the greater 
part of the crews perished.; of 
fourteen hundred persons on board 
one of these, nine hundred were 
drowned. 
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ChatHeld, Trin. S. Smith, Trin. Carlir.el, Pemb. Appleyard, Cai. 

Coiinghom, Clare •$#rnard l C.C.C. Vinall, m Catli. Robson, Trin. 


Jones, Cath. Gibson, Trin. * Parker, Trin. Fitzherbert, Qu. 

Hensley, Cath. Clark, Qu. Owen, Magd. Reeks, Clare 

Qroves, Chr. *Waddington, Trin. Jarvis, Pemb. Livesey, Joh. 

Litchfijeld, Trin. Clements, Qu. •White, Qu. Richardson, Chr. 

Woods# ' Emm. Booth, 1 £Qu. Hockin, Cai. Beeson, Joh. 

* Whitmore, Trin. Cooper, /^Qu. •Masfcijigbcrd,Down. Livesay, Clure 
Blackwell, Cath. Cotton, Pemb. Harrison, Chr. Shaw, Trin. 


Kennedy, 

Joli» 

Lay, 

Joh. 

Dykes, } 

> s^Pet. 

Sergeant J 

^ c c.c, 

Johnson, 

Joh. 

Bowstcud, 

Joh. 

Cooper, 

Pemb. 

Lealherdalc, Joh. 


Cai. Kempthome, Joh. 

Trin. Cams, Trin. 

Trin. Webster, Trin. 

Cai. Burnaby, Cai. 

Joh. Dawes, Cai. 

Joh. Farrc, Joh. 

C.C.C. Dobbs, Trin. 

Joh. J&rrett, Cath. 
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Prideaux, Xrin. 
Phillips, Qu. 

Howorth, Cai. 

De Preaux, Catli. 

Goodhart, Trin. 
Byron, Emm. 

Russell, Catli. 

•Wallace, Trin. 

Pope, Trin. 

Daniel, 1 ^Ch*. 
Rennie, J Trin. 
Atkinson, Trin. 
4lolte, Trin. 
Grainger, Down. 

Shackleton, Trin. 
T. T. Smith, Qu. 
Marsden, Joh. 
Cann, Pcmb. 

Neeld, Trin. 
•Seckerson, Cath. 
Greig, Trill. 
Stevenson, Jes. 
Smith, C.C.C. 

Scott, Trin. 

Mead, Joh. 
Hale, \ Sid. 
•Hall, J ^ Trin. 

Williams, Chr. 
•Sikes, Qn. 

•Capper, Qu. 
Connnins, Cath. 
Heathcote, Job. 
Steward, C.C.C. 

Pulleinc, Trin. 
•W r ales, Cath. 

Cobbold, Cai. 
•Franklin, C.C.C. 

Jordan, Clare 
•Willan, Chr. 
Pearson, A. Trin. 
Fonnereau, Trin. 
Henslow, Jes. 
Sprowle, Jes- 


Soltan, Trin. , 
Barwick, 1 c^Qu. j 
Huyshc, J ^ Sid. 
Offley, Joh. 
•Martin, Trin. 
•Smith, Jun. Magd. 
•Corser, 1 ©.Trin. 
Hutt, J ^ Trin. 
Watson, Trin. 
Drummond, Trin. 
•Cockshott, Trin. 
Riddell, Chr. 
Pearson, I. Trin. 
Barwick, Magd. 

•Sanders, Pet. 
Yule, Jes. 

lieatli, Joh. 

Meech, Emm. 
Nesfield, Jes. 
Ridsdale, Pet. 
Delacour, Joli. 
Lyall, Chr. 

Crompton, Trin. 
Browne, j frJoh. 
•Tayleurc J ^ Trin. 
Frankish, Joh. 
Hooper, Qu* 
Emmett, Trin. 
•Smith, Cath. 
•Clay, Sid. 

Chell, Sen. Joh. 
Docker, Pemb. 

•Hume, Joh. 
Smith, E. H. Qu. 
Ely, Joh. 

•Lord Douro, Trin. 

Lake, Jes. 

•Ffinch, 1 &.Tr. 
•Lillingston / ^ Em. 

Prescott, Trin. 
•MedlieotO ^Qu. 

Tryon J ^ Joh. 
•Gwyther Joh. 


Hey, 
Cogswell, 
•Burke, 
•Gray, 

Addis, 
Franklin, 
•Lutener, 
Yorke, 
Clieere, 
Bond, 

Bull, T 
Gilby.SenJ 
•Singleton, 
Woodley, 
•Tyacke, 
Coke, 
Yerbury, 
Murray, 
•Garland, 
Hice, 

•Boy dell, 
•Davis, J. 
Tooke, 
Woodward, 
•Grice, 
Wilson, 
Brett, 
Rrewin, 
•Radclitle, 
Gilby, Jun. 
Bloom, 
Burrouglies, 
Digby, 
Clive, 
llarc, 

Silver, 

Rawlings, 

Everett, 

•Morse, 

White, 

Brydges, 

Myall, 


C.C.C. 
Joh. 
Cai. 
Trin. 
Trin. 
Clare 
Jes. 
Joh. 
Joh. 
C.C.C 
iJoh. 
^ Clare 
Qu. 
Pet. 
Joh. 
Trin. 
Trin. 
Pet. 
Trin. 
Trin. 
Mugd. 
Joh. 
Trin. 
Joh. 
Qu. 
Trin. 
Trin. 
Trin. 
Magd. 
Clare 
Cai. 
Joh. 
Joh. 
Joh. 
Qu. 
Trin. 
Trin. 
Job. 
C.C.C 
Trin. 
Trin. 
Cath. 


Maude, 
Cooper, 
Wymer, 
Wright, 
Smith, Sen. 
Smyfli, 
•Rawlings, 
•Macarthy, 
•Marcus, 
Hoyle, 
•Hutchins, 
Goodwin, 
PaAc, 
Inge, 


Jes. 

C.C.C. 

Joh. 

Trin. 

Magd. 

Tr. H. 

Emm. 

Pet. 

Qu. 

Joh. 

C.C.C. 

Emm. 

Chr. 

Trin. 


•Agar, 
•Biddtilph, 
Bowden, 
Chell, Jun. 
•Clieere, 
Crichlow, 
•Darby, 
•Dyinoke, 
•Gibson, 
Gooddcn, - 
Green, 
Hartley, 
•Hutchins, 
Kitchin, 
•Lawson, 
•Leach, 
Ness, 
Powel, 
Pullen, 
•Scott, 
Spenser, 
Sprigge, 
Stiinsnn, 
•Siopford, 

St rang ways 


Jes. 

Clare 

(iu. 

Joh. 1 

Qu. 

Trin. 

Down. 

Trin. 

Jes. 

Jes. 

Je«. 

Chr. 

Jes. 

(iu. 

Sid. 

Jes. 

C.C.C. 

Pet. 

Qu. 

Pet. 

Qu. 

Pet. 

Cai. 

Trin. 

Joh. 


The following gentlemen were admitted 
to ersrotat degrees : 

. . r w . nsi/' I 


Hclsham,I I en.C.C.C. 
Wilson, John Catli. 
Armitage, B. Trin. 


Cubitt, Geo. Cai. 
Langton,Aug. Cai. 
Livingstone, Joh. 


Admitted B. A. 

Smith, W.G. Trin. Coll. 

Fenn, Patrick, St. John’s. 

Hill, Robert, St John’s. 

k 

The following are to be the Subjects of 
Examination in the last week of the Lent 
term, 1828; — 

1. Jhe Gospel of St. Mark. 

2. Paley's Evidences of Christianity. 

3. The First and Second Books of 

Xenophon's Memorabilia. • 


4. The Second Book of Horace’s 
Epistles. 

The Hulsean prb / for the last year is 
adjudged to William Michael Mayers, of 
Catharine Hall, for his dissertation on the 
following subject :— •* A critical Examina- 
tion of our Saviour ’• Discount! with regard 
to the Evidence which they afford of^ his 
Divine Nature .” 

The following is the subject of the Hulsean 
pritfb -essay for the present year;— 11 The 
Contention between Paul awl Bamabat. 

The Rev. Temple Chevallier, M. A. of 
Catharine Hall, has been re appmnted 
Hulsean Lecturer for the year 1827. 

The Rev. Challis Paroissien, M. A. 
Fellow of Clare Hall, is elected one of the 
Senior Fellows of that society. 
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PREFERMENTS. 

Airey, Rev. W. M. A. of Queen’s College, 
to tl)e Perpetual Curacy of Hexham, 
Northumberland. Patrons, Col. and Mrs. 
Beaumont. 

Baker, Francis, to the- Rectory of Wylye. 
Patron, the Earl of Pembroke. 

Borwell, John H. Coates, M. A* of Queen's 
College, Oxford, is licensed, by the Rev. 
Precentor Bartlam, to the ft fee and en- 
dowed Grammar School of Plymouth. 

Brown, L. R. M. A. to the Rectory of 
Saxmundham, Suffolk. Patron, D. L. 
North, Esq. of Little Glemham Hall. 

Browne, William, B. A. Rector of Marles- 
ford, to the Rectory of Little Glemham, 
with the Perpetual Curacy of Great 
Glemham annexed, in Suffolk. Patron, 
1). L. North, Esq. 

Chapman, W. H. M. A. to be Second 
Master of the Charter-house. 

Coyte, James, M. A. to the Perpetual 
Curacy of Fornham, Suffolk. Putron, 
I). L. North, Esq. 

Davison, W. M. A. to the Deanery or 
Pending of Harrington. Patrons, the 
Trustees tinder the Will of the late Sir 
Hugh Bateman. 

Day, C. Vicar of Rushmere, Suffolk, to 
the Perpetual Curacy of Playford, in the 
same county. 

Fimiin, Robert, B. A. of Clare Hall, Cam- 
bridge, to the Vicarage of Fingringhoe, 
Essex, on the presentation of his father, 
the late Peter Firmin, Esq. of Dedham. 

Hallward, N. W. M. A. to the Rectory of 
Milden, Suffolk. Patroness, Mrs. Hall- 
ward, of Assington. * 

Headlam, J. Rector of Wyeliffe, to be 
Archdeacon of Richmond. 

Morgan, Thomas, D' D. to the Vicarage of 
Llansadura, Carnarvon. Patron, Adm. 
Sir ’f. Foley. 

Musgrave, Charles, M. A. Vicar of Whit- 
kirk and Perpetual Curate of Roundlmy, 
in Yorkshire, to the Vicarage of Halifax, 
Yorkshire* 

Pellcw, the Hon. and Rev. George, M. A. 
of Corpus Christi College, Oxford, nod 
Prebendary of Canterbury, to the Rec- 
tory of St. George, with St. Mary Mag- 
dalen, in that city. 

Pendrill, E. Curate of Killabcbyll," to the 
Perpetual Curacy of Llanguick, Qffe 
morganshire. Patroness, Mrs. llas^tt. 

Thomason, — to the Curacy of Trinity 
Church, Cheltenham. 

Vaughan, W. to the Perpetual Curacy of 
Astley. Patrons, the Corporation of 
Shrewsbury. 

Ward, W>M. B. A. to the Vicarage of 


Harrington, Derbyshire. Patrdt*; the 
Duke of Devonshire. 

Williams, Orlando Hamlyn, B. A. of Bal- 
liol College, Oxford, has been instituted, 
by the Rev. Precentor Bartlam, to the 
Rectory of Clavelleigh, otherwise Clo- 
velly, Devon. 


clergymen married. 

Abrahall, J. C. J. IIo>kyn, M. A. Scholar 
of Wadham College, Oxford, and Mas& 
of Bruton Free Grammar School, to Jane, 
third daughter of Edward Dyne, Esq. 
solicitor, Bruton. 

Banner, Benjamin Halford, Rector of 
Banshn, late Fellow of St. John’s Col- 
lege, Oxford, and nephew of the Abp. 
of Cashel, to Helena, widow of the late 
Thomas Blackall Buckworth, Esq. and 
daughter of the Rev. Marshal Clarke, 
Abbey, Tipperary. 

Biddulph, Theophilus, M. A. Fellow of 
Corpus Christi College, Oxford, to Ca- 
therine, eldest daughter of John Lindon, 
Esq. of Weston Court, Somerset. 

Demainbray, Francis, Fellow of Pembroke 
College, Oxford, to Mary, only daughter 
of the late Francis Findon, Esq. of 
Shipston-on-Stour. 

Paul, Robert Bateman, Fellow of Exeter 
College, Oxford, and Vicar of Witten- 
ham, Beiks, to Rosamira, daughter of 
the Rev. R. Twopeny, Rector of Little 
Casterton, Rutland. 

Ranken, Charles, M.A. Student of Christ 
Church, Oxford, to Isabella, daughter 
of Edward Long Fox, M. D. of Bris- 
lington House. 

Watkinson, Robert, B. D. Fellow of Em- 
manuel College, Cambridge, to Miss 
Harby, of Caroiine-place, Mfcklenburgh- 
square. 

Winthrop, William, Fellow of St John’s 
College, Cambridge, to Frances Mary, 
eldest daughter of the Rev. George 
Feacliam, Vicar of Dorking. 


CLERGYMEN DECEASED. 

Adin, Thomas, Rector of Charlotte Town, 

^ Prince Edward’s Island. 

Bartholomew, Richard, Rector of Dunsfold, 
Surrey. 

Bonney, George, Vicar of Sandon, Staf- 
fordshire. 

Buchanan, John, Perpetual Curate of 
Weston Underwood, aud Vicar of North 
Grinstone, Yorkshire — a most intimate 
acquittance of Copper, the Poet. 
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To Correspondents, 

On the 37th ult. at the Lodge of AH Souls’ a very powerful effect on the minds of 

College, after a long illness, the Hon. his numerous hearers. His character 

and Right Rev. Edward Leoge, Lord was marked by very high independence. 

Bishop of Oxford, and Warden of All To all public institutions of acknow- 

Souls. His Lordship was elected Fellow ledged utility he was a liberal benefactor, 

of AH Souls from Christ Church. In In social intercourse he exhibited a dis- 
1815, on the death of Dr.- Jackson, he position singularly benevolent. No un- 

was promoted to the See of Oxford ; and, charitable nor unkind expressions fell 

in 1817, succeeded Dr. Isham as War- from his lips. He possessed remarkable 

den of All Souls. His Lordship was urbanity of manners, and retained, even to 

born in 1767, took the degree of 11. C. L. the last conclusion of life, unabated cheer- 

in 1791, and of D. C. L. in 1S05. He f fulness and unimpaired energy of mind. 
4||ras the seventh son of William, the 2d Though his frame was Weak and delicate, 
Earl of Dartmouth. yet he enjoyed almost uninterrupted 

Collinson, Septimus, D. D. Provost of health, the reward of the regular habits 

Queen’s College, Oxford, Margaret Pro- to which he had adhered from his ear- 

fessor of Divinity, Prebendary of Worces- best years. — After a very short illness, 

ter, and Rector of DowlishWakeand Dow- he closed a long and useful life, which 

lish West, Somersetshire, in his 88th year. had been uniformly distinguished by un- 

The duties of his Provostship, to which affected piety. Dr. Collinson took his 

situation he was unanimously elected, and degree of M.A. in 1767; B.D. in 1792 \ 

which he enjoyed for a longer period and D.D. in 1793. In 1778 he was pre- 

than any former Provost, were discharged sented to the Rectories above-mentioned, 

by him with great' ability, diligence, and of which J. Hanning, Esq. is the patron, 

discretion. By the Society, over which In 1796 he succeeded Dr. Fothergill as 

he so long presided, his memory will be Provost of Queen’s College; and in 1798, 

cherished with grateful veneration. In as before stated, was elected^ Margaret 

1798, he was unanimously elected Mar- Professor of Divinity, in the ro6m of Dr. 

garet Professor of Divinity. In his office Neve, of Merton College. Dr. Collinson 

of Professor he laboured with uncx- was for some years one of the City Lee - 

ampled efficiency and zeal. The Lee- tmers, but resigned in 1795. 

lures on the Thirty-nine Articles of the llallward, John, Vicar of Assington, Suffolk. 

Church of England, which he delivered Knight, Samuel, M. A. Vicar of Halifax, 

in that capacity, evinced deep research, York. 

sound judgment, correct and eularged Lloyd, Thos. Vicar of Albrighton, Salop, 

views of religion, and great moderation. Mitchell, W. Rector of Corleigh and Bar- 

He was justly esteemed by the University, . wick, I'evon. 

as having rendered a most important Nelson, Thomas, Vicar of Owersby and 
service by those Lectures. So great. Kirby-cum-Osgodhy. 

■ wm his anxiety to be useful in that Olivier, D. S. Rector of Clifton, Beds, 

department, that he delivered a Course Richards, J. Vicar of Wedmore, Somerset, 

of Lectures at the age of eighty. He Robinson, R. B. Broughton, M.A. Rector 

frequently ^readied before the Univcr- of Waters tock, Oxon, and Emmingtou, 
sity, even when he had arrived at a very Bucks. * 

advanced age. The sermons which he Smyth, Charles J. Rector of Fakenham, 
delivered before that audience, exhibited and Vicar of Catton, Norfolk, 
decisive proofs of a vigorous and acute fttillingfteet, Jarnef /lector of lfotham. 
mind, habituated to calm and patient Thomas, — D. D. Rector of the Union of 
inquiry, and to close and accurate rea- Cloydugh'and Prebendary of Shrule. 
soning. His delivery was peculiarly Williams, Wm. Rector of Melbouriie-cum- 

impressive, and never failed tp produce Holt, Leicestershire. 

LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

“ The High Church Vindicated,” in a$ Sermons on various Subjects. By the 
Fourth Charge to the Clergy of New York. Hon. and Rev. A. G. Spencer, Archdea- 
By -Bishop Hobart. con of Bermuda, &c. 

Sermon on the present Distresses of the Seven Sermons on the Lord’s Prayer. 
Country. By the Rev. E. Edwards, In- By the Rev. T. Young, A. M. Rector of 
eumbeot Curate of Marsden. Oil ling, near York; 

Instructions in reading the Liturgy. By Howell and Stewart’s Catalogue of Eng- 
tbe Rev. J. 1L Howlett, M. A. Reading lish Theology, Ecclesiastical History, and 
Chaplain at Whitehall and Vicar f>f No!- Sermons, 
lington, Sussex. * . 


NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

We have received M Millenarius,” and 11 W. W.” 
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REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

Art. I. — A Sermon , preached in the Cathedral Church of Chester on 
Sunday , November 5, 1820. By Edward Copleston, D.D. Dean 
of Chester , and Provost of Oriel College , Oxford . Murray and 
Rivingtons. London, 1826. 

This Sermon is prefaced by a dedication to the Bishop of Chester, 
in which the author adverts briefly to some 0? the leading views of his 
discourse, as having lorfg been familiar to his own mind; mentions it as 
among {he advantages of his unsolicited preferment at Chester, that it 
had introduced him to the friendship of the Bishop; and bears the same 
honourable testimony with others as to the manner in which that diocese 
is conducted. We are particularly templed to notice this dedication, 
because it appears to us to say neither too much nor too little here 

is neither the coldness of formal acknowledgments, nor the repelling 
language of fulsome panegyric. Dr. Copleston evidently feels what 
he has stated himself to feel ; and the testimony which he bears to the 
private and episcopal character of his Diocesan, is expressed with h 
equal truth and delicacy. 

The text is John xvi. %. — The time cometh that whoso? vet kiUctk „ 
you will think that he doeth God service . ^ 

After a brief illustration of the passage, as verified in the first ages 
of the Church, the preacher takes occasion to notice incidentally one 
decisive reason, why God in his wisdom chose that period of time for 
sending his Son into the world. Had. the Jewish rulers still possessed 
the power of the sword, humanly speaking, the Christian Church could 
not have had its beginning at Jerusalem. Whereas, under the protec- 
tion of the Roman government, it struck its roots deep into (hat soil, 
where it first was planted, and thus proved to all ages that it grew out of 
Judaism as its. parent stock : — u that the Church of Christ is the Jewish 
Church arrived at its full maturity, freed from all those restraints and 
institutions which were adapted to its temporal state, and which were 
preparatory only to the display of its pure and spiritual character.” — 
P. 3. * 
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180 Dr . Copkston*s Sermon . 

u The laws and institutions of Moses were framed for this World. The king- 
dom of Israel was a kingdom of this world. It was maintained' therefore by 
all those means and expedients which the kingdoms of this world necessarily 
employ to secure their existence and their prosperity, whether against foreign 
or domestic enemies. It differed from all those kingdoms, inasmuch as the law 
and the religion of the state were one and the same: and the civil governor’s 
chief duty was, to*execute the declared will of God, as the will of God, in the 
government of his people. But the policy, the means, and the force employed 
we,re the same with those of all earthly potentates : and too well we know, that 
earthly motives and passions often operated upon the minds of their kings, as 
powerfully as upon the most ambitious and self-wiljed monarebs of the heathen 
nations. 

“ It is well to impress upon the mind of every reader of the Old Testament 
this important principle ; because not only does much evil arise to themselves 
from not duly attending to it, but a most unfair advantage has been taken by 
the enemies of religion, of the acknowledged vices and imperfections of those 
characters who are most Conspicuous in the Jewish history. We should always 
bear in mind that they were instruments for maintaining the law and the worship 
of Israel until Christ should come. Their moral character is generally defective, 
and it is often highly vicious. Even when they executed their office aright, it 
may frequently have happened that human motives were as powerful with them, 
or even more powerful, than a sense of religious duty : but whenever human 
motives prevailed so far as to supersede their religious duty, or to make them 
forget their subordinate character, forget the allegiance they owed to God* and 
the paramount obligation of his service, they were rejected by him/ and others 
substituted in their place. Thus Saul was rejected from being king oxer Israel, 
not on account oT his proud, his vindictive, or his ambitious character ; but 
because he disobeyed God’s word declared by his prophet ; and instead of 
making h'rs policy subservient to the support of religion, insulted the majesty 
of God, by making religion an engine of state policy. And David was placed 
on his throne, “ a man after God’s own heart/’ not because of the perfection of 
his moral character, for we know it was grievously imperfect, but because he 
had a just and deep sense of God’s authority — because lie knew 1 that God was 
the especial ruler of the people of Israel — that his will was to be their law— 
that the maintenance of the established religion was his chief duty — and that 
in the execution of the kingly office this duty would be for ever uppermost in 
his mind.” P. 4-6. 

These remarks, the justice and importance of which it is unnecessary 
for us to point out, lead to some observations on the manner in which 
the Jewish law was finally abrogated. The feasts, the form of worship, 
the distinction of meats and of days, and all the ordinances of the law, 
were allowed to disappear gradually : though not necessary means of 
edification, they were tolerated and even respected by the gospel : — 
a lesson to us, as the preacher justly states, in mentioning this circum- 
stance, of liberality and forbearance towards one another, in all the 
minor acts of religious duty. But with the severe penal laws of the 
Mosaic dispensation the case was different ; “ and it is well deserving 
of notice, that as to the abrogation of these laws in his own Church, 
our Saviour did not leave his disciples uninstructed when he was taken 
from them.” (P. 8.) On many occasions he censured the blind zeal 
of his followers, when it was about to break forth into acts of violence ; 
and admonishing them that his kingdom was not of this world, he 
taught them that it was not, to be advanced by this world's weapons. 
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• . \Dr. Coplestoris Sermon . 

Thpt the Church of Rome has not acted upon the principle laid 
down by our blessed Lord, and that it has long laboured to establish 
and maintain a system of temporal greatness and authority, is Jknot&n to 
every, man who is at all conversant with ecclesiastical histgry. To 
the character and claims of this Church, Dr. C. directs his attention 
through the remaining pages of his discourse. 

Many of the rites of the Church of Rome, as he asserts, after Mid- 
dleton and others, have a strange mixture of Paganism and Judaism, but 
deriving of course their title to authority— a most delusive title, as we 
have seen— from the Jewish Church. The claim of the Bishop of Rome 
to universal dominion was in accordance with the spirit by which the 
rulers of that see had long been guided : and how was the claim to be 
asserted, but by the usual expedients which earthly governments kdopt 
to acquire and preserve authority? 44 The purity of the faith was to be 
.maintained by terror, by torture, by sanguinary executions : and men 
were taught to put their fellow-creatures to death as an act well- 
pleasing to God, and even beneficial to the unhappy sufferer himself .' 1 
— & 13. 

That Protestant Churches have not been altogether innocent of the 
crime of persecution, is a fact which Dr. C. fully adfnits; but he justly 
traces it to the previous influence of the Romish Church : — it was a 
long time before the leaven of Popery had entirely worked out of our 
system. 

“ In reminding you however, of the share which even Protestant Churches 
have had in the guilt of persecution, it is necessary to point out a material dis- 
tinction between our case and that of the Church of Rome. The duty or the 
right of persecution we no longer assert. It never did form a part of our 
public professions. And now that our eyes are opened and our minds better 
informed, we not only disclaim it, but condemn it. We lament the errors of 
our forefathers, and we teach our children to avoid the same mistaken course, 
as being offensive to v Cod, and in direct disobedieuce to the commands of our 
Saviour. 

u In behalf of (he Church of Rome the same thing cannot be said : . nor 
indeed with the pretensions of that Church to infallibility is the plea possible. 
Individuals we know there are among them, composing perhaps the great 
majority of that communion, who lament, and reprobate, and abhor persecu- 
tions: but it is not with individuals that we are concerned: it i9 with the 
Church of Rome itself ; and that Church neither has abandoned the claim, nor, 
however it may have disapproved the exercise of it in any particular case, has 
it ever condemned — it never can condemn the principle — for by so doing it 
would condemn the very principle upon which its own arrogant pretensions 
to preeminence and universal rule are founded." Pp. 17, 18. 

In support of these statements, a note of considerable length is sub- 
joined to the Sermon. It is well worthy of a careful perusal : our limits 
will not allow us to say much upon it : but the following is a brief 
extract : — 

“ In the Creed of Pope Pius IV. which receives the unqualified assent pf all 
members of the Romisn Church, the following clause, as translated by Mr. 
Butler, is contained. 4 1 also profess and undoubtedly receive all other things 
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Z)r. Copies ton's Sermon. 

delivered, defined, and declared by the sacred Canons, and general Councils, 
and particularly by the holy Council of Trent/ Now one of the Canons of the 
fourtn Council of Lateran, a Council held in high esteem and veneration by the 
llomish Church, and cited as one possessed of preeminent authority by the Coun- 
cil of Trent, expressly condemns all heretics, by whatever name they may be 
called. In the same Canon the secular legislatures, whatever be their powers 
or titles, are admonished, and, if necessary, are to be compelled, as they hope 
or desire to be considered faithful to the Church, to exert themselves to the 
utmost, to exterminate ail those whom the(hurch defines to be heretics. If the 
princes, to whom this decree of the Church shall cpme, neglect to obey, they 
are subject to excommunication. 

"There is much more to the same purport : but this is enough for our pre- 
sent argument. It is enough, that the Council decrees that * those whom the 
Church condemns as heretics are to be delivered over to the secular power, to 
be punished in the manner that is due/ Such is the unrepealed decision of 
the Church of Home, and a firm assent to this decision is declared in the 
acknowledged summary of faith, the Creed of Pius IV/' Pp. 26, 27. 

The history of papal domination is perfectly conformable to this 
decree : it exhibits the highest authorities in the Church of Rome as 
not merely concurring in acts of cruel outrage upon those who were 
not of the communion, but as actually triumphing in them. A solemn 
thanksgiving was made at Rome for the massacre of St. Bartholonftw, 
in 1572, accompanied with a jubilee to all Christendom! (See Note, 
p. 19.) 

Great pains have been taken by individuals of the Romish per- 
suasion to remove the apprehensions of Protestants in reference both 
to their creed and the spirit of their Church : they have contended that 
we misrepresent their principles, and that they abhor, not less than our- 
selves, every appearance of persecution. But we must never forget 
what Dr. C., in a preceding quotation, has most justly stated, that their 
disavowal is of no moment whatever. Suppose these vindicators to 
be as honest as possible— suppose them all to be as sincere in their 
declarations, in reference to their own feelings, as wc hope many of 
them are, yet our concern is not with them, but with the dogmas of 
their Church.* Have the ruling powers of that Church shewn any 
disposition to abrogate the obnoxious dogmas ? 

J 

* This point is of such importance, that it can scarcely be too frequently urged. 
We make therefore no apology for introducing the subjoined passage, from the Rev. Mr. 
Mendham's valuable work, “ An Account of the Indexes, &c. of the Church of Home/' 
“ A great delusion has long been and is now hanging over the minds of men, particularly 
in this country, respecting the character of the Church of Home and her adherents. It 
becomes important to remind them that this is not to be sought in the declarations of 
individuals of that communion, however respectable, which are worth nothing — absolutely 
nothing. The subjects of the Papacy have taken the utmost possible pains to disqualify 
themselves from having any opinion, or being able to give any exposition on the subject 
of their religion, which shall be independently and personally their own. The Roman, 
beyond any other professedly Christian sect, is bound to its peculiar faith and discipline 
by original engagements the most sacred, the most precise, the most extended, the must 
vigorous : — and it is* there that we are to look for its true and distinguishing character. 
No greater mercy of the kind was ever vouchsafed to the Christian world by a com- 
passionate Providence, titan the Council of Trent. However cautious the managers of it. 
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“ They well know that this is the grand impediment to the concession of 
those points which the members of their communion clamorously demand. 
They know that Protestants allege the systematic intolerance and the deliberate 
atrocities of the Church of Home as the ground of their refusal ; they know 
that all history records them, and that the language of their own most solemn 
conventions is held by us to be incapable of any other meaning. They know 
that their ablest divines and advocates have toiled night and day to remove the 
imputation, and that they labour by all the arts of sophistry to reconcile the 
reason of men to their daring paradox.* They know that all this war of words 
might be hushed by a single sentence from the acknowledged organ of authority 
in their own Church. They know it to be not only one of the simplest prin- 
ciples of common sense and the universal law of social life, that the same autho- 
rity which issues a decree is alone competent to revoke it, bfat that in this par- 
ticular the opinion of mankind never can be satisfied without such a revocation. 
Yet while society is shaken and convulsed to its very centre, while millions are 
denied the enjoyment of what they call their natural and social rights, because 
their Church has never yet been cleared from this accusation, they commit the 
vindication of its character in so plain a matter to wily priests and factious 
demagogues, instead of saying with calm and simple dignity, what, if those 
agents of theirs speak truth may at any time he said, 4 We are innocent of this 
charge * — 4 We abjure the errors of our predecessors in the Church of Christ/ ” 
Pp. 33, 34. 

B# to return to the Sermon. 

On the question itself of Roman-catholic Emancipation, as it is 
called, wc do not find that Dr. C. has expressed an opinion. What- 
ever measures of concession can be safely adopted — safely, as it 
respects the Protestant Church of England, these he is willing to adopt. 
“It is one happy effect,” he observes, 11 of the agitation which the 
question has undergone in these more enlightened times, concerning the 
civil disabilities imposed upon our fellow-subjects of the Romish 
Church, that self-defence is now almost universally admitted to be 
the only justifiable ground for makipg any distinction at all.” (P. 15.) 
And, again, 

“ What defensive measures ought to be adopted I have already said i& not a 
question for the consideration of this place. But being measures ot security 
only, they must by their very nature be variable, and adapted to the circum- 
stances of each particular age. It is useless therefore to declaim upon the 
general principles of liberty oh the one hand, or upon the corruptions of popery 
on the other. Both have a tendency to inflame the passions and to mislead the 
judgment, at the very time when it is most desirable that the mental perception 
should be clear and unembarrassed, and that the mind should be calm, and 
unprejudiced, and undisturbed. 

44 But although it he foreign to the province of religion to enter into the 
details of this subject, yet wherever duties are to be performed by members of 
Christ’s Church, whether in public or private life, the voice of religion may not 
improperly be. raised to guide and moderate men's minds in the discharge of 
those duties, and to set them on their guard against the evils which are most apt 
to ensnare them, and to betray them into error/’ Pp* 20, 21. 

The discourse concludes with some advice to all who take an eager 


they were obliged by many motives to speak out and declare themselves in canons, in 
decrees, in anathemas, and above oil in a creed, widely can none of them be recalled or 
cancelled.” — Preface, p. vi. 
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part in this much agitated question recommending to those, who are 
hostile to concession, not to agitate their minds by a detail of the 
corruptions of the Romish Church, but rather, when the practical ques- 
tion comes under consideration, to turn their attention from these 
things : and to the opposite class of politicians, not to bend religion to 
their political views, or to represent as slight and unimportant the diffe- 
rence between the pure doctrines of our Church, and that spurious 
mixture of fraud, of fable, of priestcraft and superstition, with which 
the Church of Rome has corrupted and overlaid the Gospel. 

“ If the false estimate I allude to of the difference between the Protestant 
and the Romish faith arise from inattention or from ignorance, we must pity 
cither the want of information, in matters concerning which it is so easily to 
be obtained, or the want of power to discriminate between things really so 
different in their own nature. But if from any selfish or any worldly motive 
this representation is ever made, — if party spirit, or a love of popularity, or a 
foolish desire of being thought liberal, or a dread of popish vengeance, or a 
mean subserviency to the political views of others — if these or any one of these 
motives possess the heart, and incline it to prevaricate in so sacred a cause, 
deep indeed is the guilt of that man, and flagrant the insult offered to the 
Majesty of heaven. But let not any one, as he values the honour of Goi and 
the peace and salvation of his own soul, let him not burden his conscience with 
a sin so grievous. Let him not thus provoke the righteous judgment of God. 
It is a wilful sacrifice of divine truth to worldly feelings and worldly interests. 
And as the Almighty rejected Saul from being king over Israel, when he pre- 
sumed to make religion subordinate to his schemes of policy, so will Christ 
reject those from a share in his kingdom, who are ashamed or afraid under any 
circumstances tQ> confess him before men, or who think that any object upon 
earth can be so important as to justify a compromise of the pure word of God 
in order to obtain it.” Pp. 24, 25. 

In several of the above remarks we have followed, without exact 
acknowledgment, the reasoning of the Sermon. Upon several parts 
which have been mentioned we feel inclined to enlarge, partly to illus- 
trate, v and partly to confirm the views of Dr. Copleston; and it would 
be no unpleasant task, while we speak of the sound scriptural prin- 
ciples and lucid arguments of this discourse, to dwell especially upon 
the Christian moderation which it exhibits upon a subject peculiarly 
suited to kindle the passions ; but, for brevity’s sake, we pass over 
all these matters without further remark, simply to notice a statement 
(p. 35, Note) of the author's persuasion that the reign of Antichrist is 
drawing to a close. We venture to indulge the same opinion; and we 
think that it is countenanced by the signs of the times, A movement 
has taken place in several parts of Germany, which indicates that the 
papal system is no longer so firmly rooted in the minds of the people 
as it has hitherto been ; and in Ireland events have xtcently occurred 
which seem to prove that ancient prejudices are giving way, and that 
the Reformation is really in progress. We are beginning, at length, 
to see the fruits of that extended system of education, although perhaps 
not always the most judicious, which has for some time been carried 
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on with so much zeal in that country, and the great benefit of placing 
the Scriptures in the hands of the people. The Report of the Refor- 
mation Meeting, held at Cavan, January 26th, abounds with most inter- 
esting information on this subject. It appears, on the authority of Lord 
Farnham and other names of high respectability, that a spirit of inquiry 
has gone forth into various parts of the country, and “ that scarcely a 
post arrives but it brings intelligence from the North, and from the 
South, and from the Eastj and from the West, of Roman Catholics who 
have come over to the Established Church.” From communications 
which have reached the above-mentioned Nobleman, he stated his 
belief that the conversions which have taken place in the course of a 
few months amount to about 700. It is the opinion of his Lordship, 
and of many enlightened persons, that numbers of the Irish are re- 
tained in the Romish Church, not by attachment to her doctrines and 
discipline, but by fear and shame ; by fear of persecution, and that of 
a very serious kind, if they should desert their old communion, — and 
by shame on account of the reproach, which they must certainly en- 
cotiqfer. If such be the facts, and we see no reason to doubt them, 
the peculiar hostility which has recently been manifested by Dr. Doyle 
and others of his communion against the Protestant Church, is of easy 
explanation; it is some evidence, we trust, that their time is short; 
and we cannot but cherish the hpoc that by perseverance in the mea- 
sures which have thus "far been successful, the irritating question of 
Catholic Emancipation may, on account of the diminishing numbers of 
Irish Roman Catholics, become daily of less interest and importance, 
till that corrupt and worldly system of religion shall have finally given 
way to the influence of the gospel of Christ. 
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Art II. — The Divine Government . By South wood Smith, M.D. 

London, Baldwin and Co. 1826. 

If a selfish and sinful being, entirely ignorant of or opposed to the 
principles of Christianity, should sit down and consider what he would 
wish the nature of the Divine Government to be, it does not appear 
that he could frame a system more congenial to his depravity, than 
that of which Dr. Smith is the advocate. By the adoption of this 
system, the most profligate might transfer all responsibility from them- 
selves to their ^faker ; — by a happy ingenuity and a kind of moral 
alchemy, they might transform evil into good — their vices into virtues ; 
and in the midst of crime, in the perpetration of the darkest deeds, 
exult in the distant prospect of universal restoration. Now, if con- 
sequences so monstrous and so mischievous r-so utterly subversive not 
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only of religion, but of all virtue and morality whatsoever— arc found 
to result from the system under consideration, we shall not have much 
difficulty in concltftling that the system itself is founded in error, and 
supported by advocates whose judgment is blinded by their pride, 
their prejudices,* or their passions. That the consequences of Dr. 
Smith’s doctrine are such as they are above stated to be, is the point 
which we propose to establish. 

After having shown (without indeed any pew arguments in support 
of its truth) that the w orld did no{ make itself, nor establish those 
laws by which it is governed, but that it was formed and is sustained 
by the hand of the Deity, Dr. S. proceeds to consider the u manner in 
which' the Divine Government is administered,” and at one stroke 
attempts the overthrow of the free-agency of man, and the contingency 
of human events. The existence of natural evil being traced to the 
wisdom and good pleasure of the Almighty, he next goes on to show 
that moral evil is derived from the same source — that, in fact, 44 moral 
evil is the same as natural evil with volition superadded.*” Now, if 
man can no more controul the struggle of contending passions within 
him, than he can still the tempest, or arrest the progress of the whirl- 
wind, the endeavour or even the wish to effect the one would be as 
fruitless and as ridiculous as to attempt the other : — so that, according 
to our author’s creed, the pursuit of virtue is not only vain but ridi- 
culous,— not only is the attainment of it altogether impossible, but the 
attempt to attain it is little less than impious. The volition with which' 
he has invested man, is either a non-entity, or, if it consist merely in 
the appetency of pleasure and the avoidance of pain, it is identified 
with the instinct which regulates the motions of the whole animal 
creation. Nor will the absence of violence alter its nature : it is the 
same thing as to a man’s free-agency, whether he be impelled by the 
rudest violence, or drawn by the finest thread, if both are equally beyond 
his power to resist. The volition therefore here conceded to man, is 
44 Vox et praeterea nihil.” 

That there is a difficulty, and perhaps, with o/r present faculties, 
an insuperable one, in reconciling the foreknowledge of the Deity with 
the free-agency of man, is readily admitted ; though very few we would 
hope, and are inclined to believe, will think that Dr. S. has solved it: 
on the contrary, if the solution he proposes, reduce us to mere animal 
machines — if it be repugnant to our consciousness, (for fatalism is a 
doctrine as revolting to the feelings as it is forgotten or overlooked in 
the practice of the world)— if it tend to prejudice thd paralyze all 
exertion in the pursuit of virtue — if it make commands a mockery, 

• If this definition of moral evil were allowed, would it not follow that the maniac 
and idiot were 14 the most offehdiftg men alive ? ” 
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admonitions fruitless, and laws nugatory — we may eoftcltfde, With much 
more probability of being right, and with much more safety, (for^even 
admitting the truth of Dr. S.’s doctrine, it * is cl&r that it was nearer 
intended to influence our practice, for in fact it does not and it never 
will,) that fatalism is the child of ignorance and presumption^ alike 
unnatural in its appearance and mischievous in its nature. 

But having explained 44 the manner of the Divine Government" in 
such a way as virtually to absolve the subjects of that government 
from their allegiance and responsibility, Dr. S. Undertakes to dignify 
evil as much as he had depressed and despoiled man. - • In Showing 
44 the design of the Divine Government,” it is his object to prove that 
evil, natural and moral, is the “ means of producing ultimategood.” 
That God out of seeming ill is ever educing good, is not, and cannot 
be questioned ; but in order that man should be good and happy he 
must needs have been created wicked and miserable, is, we confess, a 
startling paradox, and very much above our comprehension. So es- 
sential, however, is sin made for the welfare of man, that if we could 
conceive a person to have made the pilgrimage of life without ever 
being guilty of crime, or tainted with impurity, that person would not 
have known the very elements and first principles of virtue*: according 
to our author, “ he would have ho sense of its excellence— ^no love Of 
it — no desire to possess it.” “ Evil, be thou my good,” would seem 
then to be die wisest resolution for a virtuous man* to .adopt ; and the 
only question that then arises is, how it came to pass that the words 
44 good and evil” have found their way into the languages of the world, 
and that the idea of good and evil, distinct from that of happiness and 
misery, has found its way into the hearts of men. 

That moral evil is only so far evil as it produces pain, appears by 
no means a self-evident truth. Pain consequent upon an action or 
intention may be a proof of its being evil, but it does not follow 
that it makes it such. We. may argue, from seeing a shadow, that 
an opaque body is near ; but it is clear that the shadow is not the cause, 
but the consequence of its opacity : so, if by an inseparable connexion 
in the nature of things, pleasure is made the attendant of virtuous ac- 
tions, and pain of such as are vicious, it need not therefore necessarily 
be true that virtues or vices are only so far praiseworthy or Criminal 
as they are accompanied with these results. Had it indeed been so, 
it would be much more simple to have said, 44 Please every one — avoid 
giving pain,” than to say, as we now do, 44 CAse to do evil— learn to 
do well.” * 

The mischief, however, of this metamorphosis consists in this, that it 
would lead men to estimate guilt, not by its being an infringement of 
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the laws, and a contempt of the authority of God, but by the taeasure 
of unhappiness it would produce ; so that a disregard of alFthe insti- 
tutions of religion-^ neglect of a diligent improvement of our talents 
-—all sins that fall short of actual commission — and all those actions of 
a mixed character* which are sanctioned by Jesuitical patronage, would 
become, if not praiseworthy, at least indifferent and innocent. Such 
appears to be the danger of breaking up the fundamental and eternal 
distinction between right and wrong, — a distinction which the mind 
acknowledges antecedently to its calculations of the happiness or misery 
which will result from the rectitude or depravity of its actions. 

Nor is the doctrine of moral evil being the stepping-stone to excel- 
lence, of less mischievous tendency. We have already observed that 
a conviction of this fact would be diametrically opposed to the acqui- 
sition and practice of virtue. It would lead men — nay, according to 
Dr. S. it would oblige them, (if we are at all bound to make the best 
improvement of our moral and intellectual endowments of which our 
nature is susceptible) - it would absolutely oblige them to practise every 
species of impiety; to be not only initiated, but brought to perfection 
in the nursery and school of vice, and to plunge into the lowest depths 
of depravity, as the only road to eminency in virtue. This surely ap- 
pears a very hazardous experiment. ~ 

M Facilis descensus Avemo ; 

Sed revocare gradum, superasque evadere ad auras, 

Hoc opus — hie labor est.*’ 

According to Dr. S.’s notion, extremes do indeed appear to meet ; 
yet the doubts, and difficulties, and dangers attending such an attempt 
as, according to that notion, is requisite for the attainment of excellence, 
would be apt to deter most men from making the experiment, how- 
ever well persuaded they might theoretically be that it would terminate 
successfully. We are told'* “ that it is the direct and certain tendency 
of moral evil to extend and improve the moral attainments; — for that if 
it did not exist, human nature would be deprived of its brightest or- 
naments, and incapable of possessing its mos£ ,cxa’|cd virtues.” By the 
same reasoning it would appear + that angels, and all the intelligences 
above the rank of man, cannot but be passionate and implacable, proud 
and unfeeling, strangers to joy, and incapable of glory, neither possessed 
of fortitude, nor ever crowned with victory. If this be the case, they 
must envy man the benefits of the Fall, and regret that they are placed 
in such circumstance^that they cannot imitate his conduct, nor con- 
sequently be the companions of his fate. 

No one refuses to acknowledge the difficulty of comprehending the 
nature and origin of evil, and how all things shall be made in the end 
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to promote ' the happiness of those who love God,— but on this point 
also we repeat* that there is no satisfaction whaler in the solution 
which Dr. S. proposes. What emanates from the great and only Source 
of what is good and happy, cannot, one would suppose, be other than 
goodness and happiness ; it seems impossible that it should be other* 
wise — that anything else should exist. The actual state of things, 
however, contradicts our preconceived opinions. Evil and misery con* 
front us every where : w*e must either conclude, therefore^ contrary to 
our own experience, contrary to fhe moral sense within us, that the ex- 
pressions, evil and miserable, are only libels upon the character of what 
is good and happy ; or, which we must be reduced to at last, confess 
that we cannot comprehend the matter — that the line of our under- 
standing is too short to fathom the mystery ; and it would seem but 
prudent “ to soar with trembling pinions” into those regions of meta- 
physical speculation, and holding fast what we can understand, “ to 
wait the great teacher — Death, and God adore.” This may be what Dr. S. 
would call “ being paralyzed with a false fear ;” but such a fear appears 
to us to be the genuine offspring of humility, and the best warrant of 
security. Whether Dr. S. has done wisely in shewing himself to be 
free from the salutary restraints of this feeling, and in asserting bis 
independence by the liberty or licentiousness of his opinions, we will 
leave it with our readers to determine. But when he has acknow- 
ledged,* “ that upon every subject whatever our comprehension is 
equally obscure and imperfect,” and has confessedf “ that the origin 
of evil lies beyond the reach of our present faculties and while with 
real or afFectcd candour he thinks it not impossible \ “ that he may be 
under those common influences by which men impose upon themselves 
respecting the conclusiveness of their own reasonings,” we cannot but 
think Dr. S. somewhat bold (to use no stronger expression) when he 
peremptorily pronounces, on a point confessedly disputable, (the eter- 
nity of punishment) that if the wicked are to be punished eternally, 
the conduct of the Deity 4< is worthy of the mind that plotted the In- 
quisition,” 8cc , ; and if he shudders at the thought of an eternity of 
punishment, he might also (it appears to us) tremble when he ascends 
the tribunal and records his decision, that if he is wrong, the Almighty 
is malevolent. If an emancipation from the “ prejudice of system,” 
and a total disregard of all human authority and assistance, give rise 
to expressions so presumptuous, or so unguarded as these, we hesitate 
not to avow our heartfelt desire (without intending any affront to rea- 
son or liberalism) that the reign of such prejudice, and the slavery, if 
it so be, of such system may 'for ever continue. 

The actual state of things — the manner and design of the Divine 
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Government— being accommodated to his system, our author formally 
introduces the granc^ doctrine of Universal Restoration. Upon reason 
and revelation, as the pillars of his faith, he undertakes to build up 
his system : the witnesses to which he appeals are competent and un- 
exceptionable ; the pillars on which he builds can never be shaken; 
but he may unintentionally mistake, or wilfully misinterpret the evi- 
dence of these witnesses. Upon the pillars and ground- work of the 
truth he may raise a superstructure of error we shall see, as we pro- 
ceed, whether he has done so. From the testimony of reason it is 
inferred, that any other end of the Divine Government than the. final 
restoration of all men to a state of purity and perfection, is inconsistent 
with the character of the Deity, as a Being of infinite goodness. Now, 
if we might anticipate the appearance of the other witness, (though to 
this we suspect Dr. S. may demur,) we would say, upon the evidence 
it has to give, that as far as regards the Governor of the world him- 
self, the end of his administration is the happiness and salvation of his 
creatures. He would have all men come to the knowledge of the 
truth ; but that as respects man, the Deity will not compel him, without 
his own consent and co-operation, to become virtuous ; and that if he 
refuses to acquiesce in the intentions and offers of mercy, revealed 
and proposed to him by the benevolence of God ; and if by this he 
may be said to frustrate the design of Omnipotence, and to oppose the 
will of his Maker, that he may with truth be said to frustrate the 
designs, and effectually to oppose the will of God. That the will of 
God, in this sense, is not irresistible, is implied in the petition of the 
Lord’s Prayer, in which we pray, that it may be done on earth, both 
by ourselves and others, as it is in heaven ; and the condemnation of 
sinners, throughout the Old and New Testament, is ascribed to their 
own unwillingness to pursue those means which have been appointed 
and intended for their salvation ; — an unwillingness which it is in their 
own power to overcome, for otherwise the passages alluded to mean 
nothing. So that while the goodness of God wills the salvation of all, 
the perverseness or negligence of each individual iliay so far frustrate 
that will, as to preclude himself from a participation in those blessings 
which the goodness of God has provided and promised, sufficiently 
and freely, to all who endeavour to be what they ought to be, and 
therefore what they may be. Besides, however difficult it may be to * 
.reconcile the punishment of sinners with the goodness of their Creator, 
still we would with confidence appeal to everyone’s conscience, to say, 
whether, in his own case , with tlm alternative of eternal life and eternal 
death before him, it ever entered into his head to suspect, much less to 
charge his Maker with the want of benevolence. In spite of all he has 
written to the contrary, we # are persuaded that Dr. S. himself, (if ever 
he held the 'doctrine which lie now abjures and reprobates,) never did 
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and never could harbour such a suspicion, or prefer such a charge, 
with his' own case only in review. # 

The next point at which, we are at issue with Dr. S. is the inference 
to be drawn from the nature of punishment ; which, as far as experi- 
ence teaches us, is corrective. It is not disputed, that in this life, 
which is a state of discipline, punishment is Corrective, and sent in 
mercy ; and beyond this we can learn nothing from experience, and 
little or nothing from antilogy ; for, unless we have first proved that 
there will be a second state of trial, any arguments as to the nature of 
punishment, from what man now is, namely, a being under an ordered 
course of discipline, are, at best, conjectures, and most likely the off- 
spring of the imagination, or “ of system,” rather than the deductions 
of reason. The force of analogy consists, in reasoning from what is 
well known to what is less so, or from what is well known, ad simile 
quid. But Dr. S.’s analogy proceeds from the knowledge of the actual 
state of our present existence, not indeed to the nature and circum- 
stances of a state less known , or known to resemble our present condi- 
tion, but of a state which is not known to exist at all; i. e. a second 
state of probation after we have left this world. To expect “ *to find 
any example in all the records of human experience , in which the cer- 
tain and final consequence of any species of moral evil is pure, un- 
mixed misery,” or to be surprised at not “ finding! the doctrine of final 
punishment supported by some appearance in nature ,” by some testimony 
of experience, is equally fruitless and unphilosophical ; and to say that 
it can be supported by no induction of reason, is bold indeed, but per- 
haps not the more on that account to be relied on. For if this life be 
a state of probation, and if when death puts an end to (at least) the 
present “ circumstances ” of the discipline he has to undergo, the moral 
character of man lias infinitely degenerated instead of improved under 
the exercise of a system of corrective . punishment, are we to suppose 
that in the second, or third, or fourth, or any other limited time allotted 
for his further trial, he will have greater facilities of improvement than 
he has had in this l To the strong, and to many, the successful motives 
which lead to improvement in this life, the impenitent lias become cal- 
lous; every time he has blunted the edge of conscience by disre- 
garding or drowning its suggestions ; he has weakened the force of those 
motives, under whose influence alone he can be brought to repentance : 
every day, therefore, his return to the paths of rectitude becomes less 
probable, as the motives to injduce him to return lose their power. 
And if the system of corrective punishment, as pursued in our present 
state, appears ' (as far as experience instructs us) to fall short of the 
design of the Divine Government : and if a system, which has failed 
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of producing its contemplated effects, will go far towards strengthening 
what it was intended to destroy, there seems little reason that the con? 
tinuance of the same system would, by its duration alone, effect that, to 
which in its nature it has been proved inadequate. But the argument 
upon this point will depend mainly on the fact, that the punishment 
which uniformly follows guilt, does not necessarily or even ordinarily 
correct it. Superadded to the invariable consequence of guilt (the 
upbraidings of conscience), is the punishment which is imposed by 
human legislation.^ Yet this two-fold 'correction, aided too and assisted 
by every means of inducing reflection and promoting repentance, does 
not uniformly, perhaps not usually, succeed in dissuading or deterring 
offenders from the further violations of the laws of God and man. 
Obduracy is not the growth of a single year. “ Nemo repentfe fuit 
turpissimus.” Yet at each successive step, the progress of vice has 
been marked alternately by corrective punishment and repeated crime. 
And if in the next (supposed) time of trial, more severity should be 
exercised, would it not seem to impeach the mildness of the present 
administration, and to bring in question the excellency of that wisdom, 
which having failed in its first attempt to restore mankind, should be 
forced to remodel its plan, and repeat the experiment ? For the same 
difficulties, or rather infinitely greater difficulties, would still have to 
be dvercomc : and if with the fairest opportunities— with a freedom 
from that callousness, which guilt, if persisted in, induces, — with every 
thing to hope and every thing to fear ; — if, with these advantages, a 
system, carried on by the infliction of present punishment calculated to 
correct the errors and wickedness of mankind, leaves them ten times 
worse than it found them, it would appear that it must be coercion, not 
correction, — force not freewill — which must be resorted to, to reclaim 
them. At the separation of the good from the bad, at the first day of 
judgment, (for according to Dr. S. there would be days of judgment 
at different intervals of time throughout eternity,) besides the increase 
of depravity, and consequently the proportionate diminution of the 
strength of all the common and familiar motives to improvement, all 
the advantages arising from the instructions, the exhortations, the 
example of good men, would be lost for ever ; and indeed, rather than 
reason inclining us to conclude, that all or any so situated will be 
ultimately restored, it would seem to say, that those who have not 
escaped the dangers nor triumphed over the temptations of this world, 
will be growing worse and worse— more and more depraved and 
dsemoniaca], through the endless series of revolving ageb. 

The very argument, too, which our author brings forward to support, 
does in fact invalidate his objections for, as it has been proved by 
the example of the antediluvian world, that length of days does not 
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always instil wisdom* ; so has it been fairly argued, that if men will 
not exercise self-denial for the space of seventy years, with the expec- 
tation! at the expiration of that time, of an eternity of glory, it would 
be diminishing the chances of reformation to extend the peribdof danger 
and difficulty. 

Without therefore foolishly appealing to experience as the witness 
to a fact, of which it must of necessity be ignorant ; v and without 
searching nature for some type of what cannot resemble any thing 
within her dominions, as ’far at least as our imperfect vision can pene- 
trate; we may still, with some show at least of reason, perceive that die 
wicked may be commensurate with eternity, ^and that this is the result 
not of vindictiveness in the Deity, but of impenitence^ -wilful and inex- 
cusable, in man. - And so much for the testimony of reason. 

The evidence of the second witness, Revelation, will not prove more 
favourable to our author’s hypothesis. A sober and unprejudiced 
perusal of the sacred writings would never lead men to his conclusions. 
Indeed, of Dr. S.’s ability or candour as a critic, we had not formed the 
most flattering opinion, when we observed thef interpretation he 
adopts of the only two passages in the Bible, we believe, that, taken in 
any sense, would appear even to favour his doctrine. In the passage 
from Isaiah, which he quotes, the opposition of the term “evil” to 
“ peace,” does not oblige us to conclude that by the former is to be 
understood moral evil ; and the same word, as it occurs in the passage 
of the prophet Amos, seems to apply, from its connexion with the 
blast of the trumpet, and the consternation of the people, much more 
to the evils of Ivar than to moral evil. An anxiety to establish a 
system which he conceives to be u honourable to God, and 'beneficial 
to man,” has hurried Dr. S. into some extravagant conclusions, and it 
is not wonderful that he should attempt to support these conclusions 
from scripture with all the ingenuity that he possesses. The whole 
tenor of scripture, however, is too much for his ingenuity, and fatal to 
his conclusions. Let any one read ther twenty-fifth chapter of St* 
Matthew, wherein the awful proceedings of the Day of Judgment are 
partially disclosed, and try if he can discover the^east glimmering of 
hope, that the wicked will ever be subjected to a second trial. • Let 
him refer to the tenth chapter^ olP the' Epistle to the Hebrews, and see if 
any hope of pardon or repentance beyond the grave is encouraged* or 
intimated : — in short, let him open the sacred volttine where he will, 
and he will find it uniformly declaring, that now is the day of salvation ; 
that as the tree falleth, so will it lie; that'more could not have been 
done for man than has been done ; and that those who will not when 
they may escape perdition, must suffer at a time when it will be too 
late to repent of, and to repair their folly. 
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The whole scheme, also, of the redemption of mankind by the sacri- 
fice of the Messiah, is opposed to the Divine Government as explained 
by our author. Being free from sin himself, the sufferings which our 
Saviour underwent could not be intended for his correction : nor 
although they displayed, are we to suppose that they improved, that 
character which, from the beginning, was perfect and spotless. Did 
then his sufferings relieve mankind in this world, of what,. but for his 
intervention, they must have endured themselves ? If s<?, their sins, not 
being accompanied with any, or with a less proportion of pain, .would 
have nothing to correct them ; or rather, on our author’s notion, 
would be no sins at all X)r if, by hfi sufferings, an immunity from 
future and eternal pain was procured for them, then too there would 
be nothing to» acquaint those, whose sins outlived their present exis- 
tence, that they were acting wrong, and consequently, no possibility for 
them to act right. Thus monstrous and perplexing are the conse- 
quences of that system of the Divine Government which Dr. S. advo- 
cates as the true one. It is a system, however, which, while it is 
disguised under the assumed title of Christianity, and by a pretended 
appeal to the testimony of that religion, is yet not only altogether 
independent of it, but altogether adverse to it. It is a system which 
Infidelity might have framed, and which Vice would patronise- It is 
mischievous, because, grounding itself upon acknowledged foundations, 
—such as the goodness, th^ providence, and the universal government of 
the Deity, — it proceeds to the most erroneous, unscriptural, and demo- 
ralizing conclusions. If ft speak pe^ce to the awakened conscience, on 
its own exclusive principles, it is such 4 a peace as flattery or falsehood 
might impart. Tell a condemned culprit that his sovereign has par- 
doned, or will not punish him, and he may and will rejoice, until by 
experience he discovers Hfs mistake. For the comfort of the true 
Christian, at the thoughts of approaching dissolution, there is no need 
that he should believe that universal restoration is the ultimate end of 
the Divine administration ; * his faith will be supported— his hopes 
animated — and his composure secured by a more cheering and less 
distant prospectttft&i this. The ^consolations, thcr^bre, which Dr. S. 
has to impart, he must impart to the wicked, — the Christian needs 
them not. And does a system which can offer no advantage to the 
gotod, while it- afford* great encouragement to the bad, bear upon its 
front any marks 6f being contrived by wisdom, or of being founded 
in truth ? 
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Art III . — A Sermon, preacJ^d at the Parish Church of St. Mary, 
Islington, on Saturday, January 20, 18 27, on the occasion of the 
lamented death of H. R. H. the Duke of York . By Daniel Wilson, 
A. M. Vicar . London, Georger Wilson, 1827. 

A Sermon, preached before the University of Cambridge, on Sunday, 
January, 21, 1827, on the same occasion. By John Graham, A.M. 
Fellow of Cfhrist's College. Rivingtons, 1827. 

A Sermon, on the same occasion , preached at the. English Chapel^ 
Paris. By Lewis ^ay, A.M.’ Hatchards, 1827. 

Our limits preclude iis from making iny observations on the subject 
of these discourses; we shall, therefore, immediately proceed to notice 
the contents of each, beginning with that of Mr. Graham. 

Mr. Graham's. Sermon was preached before the University of Cam- 
bridge, and was printed at the request of the Heads of Colleges. His 
text is Heb. ix. 27, the subject, — Death and Judgment. After advert- 
ing to the wisdom of considering our latter end, and the general tone of 
seriousness which pervades a nation when a great man dies, he sketches 
the character of the departed Duke with much feeling and propriety. 
Wc read the following passage with pleasure : 

“ To allude to the able and impartial manner in which he executed the high 
duties of his official station, would be to introduce a topic but ill suited to this 
place. The course of war and the career of arms afford no congenial theme 
for a Minister of the Gospel of Peace. Yet if it be natural for us to feel an 
honest pride in the still recent laurels that our countrymen have so nobly gained 
in the cause of liberty and justice ; if ft be a'jftource of triumph, to feel that our 
military fame and strength secure us against all danger, or, at least, against all 
dread, of foreign hostility ; if we delight to witness in the higher ranks of the 
British Army that elevated sense of honour, which, thohgh it may not make 
ambition virtue, yet softens all the horrors and ferocity of war; — if, lastly, we 
behold with pleasure a provision made for the time-worn soldier, or for the 
tender orphans of those who have fallal in their country's service ; then let a 
Nation's gratitude follow the lamented Individual, under whose auspices and 
exertions this picture has been so fully realized*” Pp. 7, 8. 

It was, indeed, yvith astonishment that we beard matiy preachers, 
when alluding to the eminent services rendered by fh$ Duke of York 
to the army of our country, glory in the success of our arms, and the 
defeat of our enemies, without one single regret that such things should 
be. Surely a Christian, when he exults in the success of a war, how- 
ever just, and in conquest however glorious, should' not be deaf to the 
cries of the widow imd the orphan, nor neglect to remember the devas- 
tations of & conqueror, the neglected slain, and the miseries of the 
dying without the comforts of a home, or the consolations of religion. 

The Preacher then proceeds to consider a future judgment, and asks 
what will be our ground of hope in the great and terrible day of the 
Lord. 

voi. ix. no. in. . 
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“ 1 would willingly believe, that, among those who hear me, there are few, 
whose lives have been deeply stained by the nractice of deliberate and habitual 
vice. But though our Conscience may perhsf s so far acquit us, vet how few 
of us can look back on our past conduct with feelings of unalloyed and perfect 
satisfaction ? Of the years, that have silently and imperceptibly glided over our 
heads* how great a part has been spent, to use no harsher term, in thoughtless 
levity ? How much have our affections been engrossed by the things of time 
and sense ; as if the end and purpose of our being was merely to crowd the 
narrow span of life with variety of enjoyment, and to shew our ingenuity in 
extracting fresh p1easqre3 from each fleeting hour? How few a>e the moments, 
that we have rescued from the cafls and amusements of the world, to retire 
into ourselves ; to commune with our own heart, and be still ; to meditate upon 
a life to come, and a future judgment; to breathe forth our prayers to the 
Father of mercies, in whom we live, aqd move, and have our being ? Even in 
such intervals of serious reflection, few as they have been; even here in this 
holy place, and in the very moments when we are addressing our supplications 
to the throne of grace ; how often have we suffered coldness and languor to 
mix with our devotions, and to quench the holy influence of the Spirit in our 
breasts ? How often have we paid tbe homage of the lips, rather than of the 
heart? How often has the world supplanted Heaven in our thoughts, and 
weighed down the soul, when it should have soared upon the wings of Faith 
to seek communion with its God ?” P. 13 — 15. 

And never should it be forgotten, that though our memory be 
faithless, and our view of our past offences and omissions indistinct 
and confused, 

44 No forbidden deed that we have done ; no false word that we have spoken ; 
no unhallowed thought that we have ever cherished; — but will be found re- 
corded in the number of our sins, when God shall call us to judgment.” 
Pp. 15, 16. 

We should have been glad to have closed our review of Mr. Gra- 
ham's sermon here; but therfe'is one passage apparently so objection- 
able, that, as faithful critics, we cannot pass it over. He alludes to the 
terror and anxiety which will distract the man who defers the work of 
repentance till his death-bed, and then adds — 

44 It may be, that the grief which w£ then shall feel, — that our shame, our 
tears, our agony, will, through the merits of our Saviour, procure us mercy 
hereafter : but they caunot give us peace and comfort here, nor preveht our life 
from closing amidst doubt, and fear, and trembling.” P. 21. 

We are quite sure the learned and excellent preacher will readily 
allow that these words are susceptible of a construction which he did 
not intend, and which is contrary to the express declarations of 
Scripture — Godly sorrow worketh repentance to salvation; but the 
sorrow of the world worketh death . 

We may now turn to the Sermon of the Vicar of Islington. His 
text is, 1 Cor. xv. 26. “ The last enemy that shall be destroyed is 
death and 44 Death the last enemy of man— Death destroyed by the 
Son of God”— are the two points on which he dwells. 

He well observes, that though the stroke of this our enemy is ter- 
rible and appalling when it falls within our own circle, yet such is tbe 
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inattention or selfishness of the human heart, that the impression is 
scarcely felt when it occurAi a family or neighbourhood but little 
connected with ourselves. 

“ But when, from time to time, the most exalted personages in the com- 
munity fall under the stroke of the king of terrors ; when a prince, within one 
one step of the throne, is precipitated from that lofty pinnacle ; when all that 
we have admired as glorious, and pursued as good, is carried off as by a flood, 
we wake up for the moment to our miseiy. We start as fronfa trance; a whole 
nation, moved by a common sympathy, l&henta over ihe calamity ; ordinary 
pursuits and passions are suspended ; and the public mind is roused to that 
state of moral reflection, whicn is most favourable to the entrance of truth. In 
the case before us, every circumstance qf the recent loss recurs to the memory 
with the most tender associations ; and all ,the secret springs of affection and 
sorrow are opened. 1 ' P. 7. 

After describing the power of this dread foe, he considers death as 
the punishment of sin ; and it is this which constitutes its real bitterness. 

“ It is this which makes it emphatically the enemy of upon. Death ushers in 
the criminal, compels him to appear, drags him, reluctant as he may be, betore 
the tribunal of God, and leaves him there to await an irreversible and eternal 
sentence. It is in this sense that it is the last enemy.'' P. 11. 

“ And tell me, you who are sincere enquirers after truth, what means were 
ever devised for conquering this dread enemy, unless as Christianity was 
allowed to point out the way. Tell me, Disputer of this world, what are your 
favourite schemes, for escaping or vanquishing this foe — how do you propose 
to explain away the existence and ravages of death, to reason down the anguish 
of conscience, and argue against the forebodings of guilt, foil me, vain 
Objector against revelation, what you intend to substitute in the place of the 
Mercy which you would reject — how you mean to expound and relieve the 
sorrows of humanity, and guide wandering man through the mazes of his path. 
Tell me, proud Philosopher, what, after all,yipu know of the soul, and ot the 
deliverance of it from sin, and its preparation for the bar of God and the eternal 
judgment. But why do I propose such questions, at which mortal wisdom 
turns pale ! The fact, the plain matter of fact is, that Death, after all the 
speculations of human reason, ft an enemy implacable, fierce, insidious, mighty: — 
an enemy ever threatening our peace — an enemy, which the more we contem- 
plate by the light of conscience and of* Scripture, the more dreadful does it 
appear, and which all the pomp and circumstance of funereal honours are 
employed in vain to conceal. 

“ Sepulchral honours are due, indeed, to the feelings of the living and to the 
station of the dead. We have authority for the use of them in the examples of 
every age. They mitigate and divert the distractions of the afflicted heart. 
They ore the language of Christian faith and hope. And on such national 
calamities as the present, they are the becoming expressions of public sorrow. 

A loyal and affectionate people take a melancholy pleasure in mingling their 
feelings of grief with those of their beloved Sovereign, and paying to the heir of 
the British throne the highest honours that can surround the grave. 

“ But in the view which we are now taking of death as it is in itself, I still 
see the enemy of man under all its sepulchral preparation, yea enlatged and - 
magnified amidst a nation's tears. The pomp and splendor of funeral decora- 
tions, of state appearance, of titles, and coronets, and torches, and processions, 
and anthems, cannot deceive us ; cannot hide from us the humiliating truth of 
nature's fall under the stroke of death. The very attempt tt^pdorn the scene 
deepens its horrors. The gloom of' the grave defaces all— the magnificent 
chambers of royalty are but the shrouded .antechambers of the tonjb— the 
gorgeous decorations are blotted out by the dark black covering — the supttb 
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hangings are surmounted with death-like tokens — the splendid lamps have lost 
all their lustre — the grand presence and ^pidrawing chambers, where the 
magnificent court of our Empire had lately surrounded its august Sovereign, are 
crowded with the sad visitants of a sepulchral spectacle — the throne itself is a 
throne of death. The mournful sounds of lamentation and woe thrill through 
the vaulted palace. The grim tyrant glories in the pageant as it proceeds, and 
stands forth only the more odious and ghastly, whilst he counts up a whole 
nation approaching one by one to acknowledge his iron sway and become the 
witnesses of his gloomy triumphs. 

“ And is there then no voice of mercy for man issuing from the tomb? Is 
there no adequate consolation even in religion against the fear of.death ? There 
is, or this Christian temple would never have been reared to the honour of the 
Son of God — there is, or we should never have heard in this place the accents 
of grace and salvation, nor have assembled this day to mingle the voice of 
resignation and hope with the sighs of vanquished nature. Thanks be unto 
God, death though an enemy, though our last and greatest enemy, is not an 
unconquered foe — there is one mightier than he, under whose feet the destroyer 
of man is himself subjected — the last enemy that shall be destroyed is death' 9 
P.12—15. 

The length of this eloquent passage prevents us from following the 
preacher through the second division of his discourse— Death destroyed 
by the Son of God. We cannot, however, refrain from extracting 
‘ the instruction* .which he deduces from the w hole subject. 

“ And wliat is this instruction? Is it not, that every one of us must either 
he under the foot of a deadly enemy, or rescued by faith in a Saviour’s hand ! 
Is it not, that every thing depends on the fact, whether we are obeying, or not, 
that Gospel which proposes to us the triumph of the Redeemer over death as 
the way to our own ? Is it not that this life is infinitely despicable and 

MISERABLE, WlTU ALL ITS GLORIES, IF IT I ND WITH TIME; BUT INFINITELY 
BLESSED AND HONOURABLE, WITH ALL ITS SORROWS, IT IT PASS INTO ETER- 
NITY ? 

“ For how petty and miserable arc all the object%of human pursuit, if they 
end with time and are the sport of the horrid foe f Death is near — already his 
toils are spread for us— his hand may be now raised for the fatal stroke. The 
decease of the heir of England is a lesson to a whole nation. Death, u inex- 
orable to the pleas and entreaties of mortals, unawed by the presence of 
grandeur and the prerogative of power, executes the commission he receives.’* 
r lhe prince falls, and seems to call to us as he descends into the tomb, Put not 
your trust in princes, nor in the son of man , in whom there is no help. JJjpbrcalh 
goeth forth, he returneth to his earth ; in that very day his thoughts perUK. Alas 1 
what is human grandeur! Do we not see in the grave now waiting to receive 
the royal remains, all earthly glory effaced, all earthly jpwer weakened, all 
earthly good engulphed,all earthly deliberations mocked and frustrated? “ On 
whichever side I behold the grandeur of man, except as coming from God, and 
devoted to God, and thus discovering a ray of the aivinity, which justly attracts 
my reverence, — but in itself, and so far as it is merely human, what is there in 
it deserving of envy? I see death always at hand, which casts so deep a shade 
about all that the world calls splendid, that I know not on what to fix this 
august name of grandeur. 1 ' Wegee indeed its duties, its responsibilities, its 
cares, its seductions, its dangers, its shadowy fleeting character; but eternity, 
which brings us all to a level, stretches so immediately beyond, that the im- 
pression of glory is effaced, and we see nbthing left but the foot of an enemy 
trampling and spurning its victims. 

“ Approach, #en, ye votaries of ambition, borne away with the insatiable 
lust of distinction and power; behold the rojat tomb, and tell me where will 
be yoqtt glory, your projects^ your houours, your fame, your aggrandizement, 
when the insatiable grave shall have devoured them all. 
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Draw nigli, ve thoughtless daughters of pleasure And vanity; look down for a 
moment into the dark dread vaufe, and measure the narrow space between yon 
and eternity; and confess, with the Apostle, that she that liveth in pleasure is 
dead while she liveth . 

“ Come near, too, ye active, restless traffickers of this world, overwhelmed 
with your calculations, your speculations, your dreams of wealth and repose, 
behold the remains of royalty, and say, .with the Prophet, Woe unto him that in - 
creaseth that which is not his , how long 1 and to him that ladeth himself with thick 
clay . 

u Approach also, ye rash disputers and unbelievers of the age; behold the 
gaping void which is before you, and see at your back Death, the insidious 
monster, watching his moment to precipitate you into the gulf. 

“ Draw near, in a word, all ye who a^e still impenitent and unholy, who are 
living in sin and forgetfulness of God, who are postponing the duty of con- 
version, and the care of the soul, and are flattering yourselves that you have 
time enough for this great concern ; behold the grave swallowing up the young 
ns well as the old — behold the narrow, cold, cheerless bed, which will soon be 
your only remaining mansion ; and refl&t that the dust shall return to the earth 
as it was, and the spirit shall return unto (j od that f gave it — he shall cut off the 
spirit of princes , he is terrible to the kings of the earth . P. 32 — 35. 

Our notice of Mr. Way’s Sermon must be very brief. His text is 
Job xix. 25: “I know that my Redeemer liveth .” He observes, that 
the last words of every man possess peculiar interest ; and quotes 
those which are ascribed to the departed Duke — " Now I know that 
I am dying. 11 He continues — 

“ In every death there is a voice, and one of universal import, for death hath 
passed upon all. Where is the descendant of Adam, who may not upon any, 
and on every day, and in every hour and moment of bis bfe, adopt and apply 
to himself the same words, — ‘ I know that 1 am dying ;* since ‘in Adam all 
die?’ And where is the man, who may not, if he will, take up with me the 
words of the text, and say, ‘ 1 know that my Redeemer liveth,* since * in Christ 
shall all be made alive?* wVnd why postpone the consideration, which dethrones 
the king of terrors, disarms death of its sting, and gains a victory over the grave? 
which enables the believer td say, ‘I die daily, nevertheless I live; and the life 
which I now live in the flesh, I live by the faith of the Son of God, who loved 
me, and gave himself for me.' ” Pp. 4, 5. 

The pTeacher, then, from the latter part of the verse whence this 
text is, taken, — “ He shalt stand at the latter day upon the earth ” — 
takes occasion to advocate with considerable energy the opinion that 
there will be a millennium ; and insists that such was the expectation 
of Job. He observes, that in the Nicene Creed, 

“ By the world to come is not intended, in Scripture, and cannot be according 
to the original sense of the words, the heavenly state ; but a period of time, and 
a state of this habitable globe ; namely, that of the first resurrection from the 
dead, which is the subject of the whole fifteenth chapter of 1 Corinthians ; and 
not the general resurrection and judgment (as supposed), where the apostle 
speaks of Christ as the first-fruits; afterwards, they that are his, at his coming , 
which is the coming of his saints. Then cometh the end, or general judgment 
of the wicked, when He shall have delivered up the kingdom to the Father.*’ 
Pp.tf>,17. 

**•***•*• + ** 

“ Of which dispensation, and appearance, and kingdom ;*khe sum and scope 
of prophecy, we have many things to say unto y.ou, and would not be prevented 
by the remark, of little meaning to those who use or hear it; that the pulpit is 
no place for politics. 
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** If by politics be meant the intrigues of needy men for place, and the strug- 
gles of party men for power, and the projects of ambitious men for advance^ 
raent, and all the crooked means by which the god of this present evil world 
carries on his purposes therein, in direct opposition to the kingdom of Christ, — 
God forbid that the minister of the Gospel should have any concern therein ; 
but if by politics we may understand the kingdom and ‘ the commonwealth 
(jroXtrfta) of Israel,* and in connection with it, the moral government of God 
over the world ; which though no longer in part, or as yet, wholly administered 
by a visible civil theocracy, is ever under the conlipual operation and guidance 
of his secret and overruling Providence, — If by politics we imply that deter- 
mined system of operation, by which the nations of the world, qnd those espe- 
cially more immediately connected with our own, are now actually moulding 
into the very form, and assuming the very relations, and existing under the 
very circumstances, all predicted concerning them, — then we may assert, that the 
Bible is the only book from which true politics can be drawn, and the pulpit 
the best place for teaching them. And the contrary notion, that the preacher 
of the Gospel has nothing to do with what is passing around him ; that he should 
leave the current of public opinion to take its course, and popular characters 
their own direction : without admonition to kings and counsellors, and public 
authorities, drawn exclusively from the word of God ; hath brought that office, 
of old so highly magnified, into comparative contempt; hath relaxed the hands 
of discipline, and strengthened the hands of violence and disorder/* Pp. 
13 , 14 . 

Mr. Way thus connects the subject of his Sermon with its immediate 
object. 

“ It was the reaction of popery upon the protestant cause, *'which stifled this 
doctrine after the reformation, when our reformers, emerging from the death and 
darkness in which the truth had so long lain buried, came up like Lazarus from 
the tomb, with his grave-clothes wrapped about him ; but as he sat down wilh 
Jesus at table, so may we, as children of the resurrection, sit down with 
Christ, and eat and drink at his table, in his kingdom ; who is the Resurrec- 
tion and the Life, the First-begotten from the dead, and will be manifested 
hereafter as the Prince of the kings of the earth, wflRi he shall take unto him- 
self his great power, and shall reign. 

“ Be assured, my brethren, it is no 4 cunningly devised fable,* no private 
interpretation of prophecy, no revival of an exploded heresy, which I am thus 
earnestly recommending to your attention : but it is the word of eternal truth, 
the faith of the primitive, and the hppe of the protestant church; and, there- 
fore, speaking to you over the tomb of a prince, who, whatever might be justly 
advanced in commendation of his public or private character, either com- 
mander under whose administration the arras of England have been blessed by 
Providence with such signal and unexampled victory ; or as a person of such . 
excellent family affections, that he Ironoured his royal fall tr whether living or 
dead, and loved his reiguing brother above his own right of succession to the 
crown ; it is my duty to commend him to you, to our country, and to posterity, 
as a Protestant Prince, who felt and understood whereon that his right of sue- ' 
cession rested for its basis, and who had pledged himself, in his place as a sena- 
tor, »to protect and maintain it in his place as a sovereign. And as he possessed 
much of the military talent, and n.ore of the civil and domestic virtues of Ger- 
manicus Caesar, I am led, by association, to adopt a sentence from the funeral 
oration pronounced over that imperial general, of whom it was said, as it may 
be of the deceased, that even 4 they that were unknown to him will lament his 
loss*/” Pp. 20,21. 


* 44 * Plrbunt Germanirum etlam ignoti ! — Erit vobus locus querendi apud senatum, 
invocandi leges. Non hoc preripigim aniicorum rnunua eat, prosequi defunctum ignavo 
questa ; ted quae voluerit me miniate, qua: niandaverit exsequi/ ” — (6. Comclil Tariff. 
Annalium, lib. ii.) 
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Aet IV. — Two Sermons, preached at Guildford, at the Spring and 
Autumn Visitation , 1825 ; the latter before the Honourable and 
Venerable T. De Gray, M. A. Archdeacon of Surrey • By Charles 
Jerram, M. A. Vicar of Chobham , and Minister of St • John** 
Chapel, Bedford Row, London . fPirt an Appendix, on the Subject 
of Baptismal Regeneration . Printed for G. Wilson, Essex Street, 
Strand. 182G* 

We resumes- the subject of these sermons with much pleasure, al- 
though we cannot entirely agree with the reverend author’s view of 
regeneration. We cannot, however, withhold our tribute of praise 
from that genuine spirit of Christian integrity and impartiality which 
the second Sermon and the Appendix exhibit with reference to this 
subject. Mr. Jerram has full right to profess the high sentiment of 
the philosopher of old, and to say, 11 Mutatis nominibus, amicus Paulus, 
amicus Apollos ; sed magis arnica Veritas.” And on all other points of 
doctrine in this sermon, we can bear as unequivocal a testimony to his 
orthodoxy as the first sermon in our last number. 

The Sermon on Acts xx. 20, 21, is divided into the doctrines— the 
duties — and the privileges of our holy religion. These, undoubtedly, 
constitute the ground- work of all true preaching. The mere moralist 
omits the first— the Antinomian the second— and, unless Bishop Hors- 
leyf was a base libeller of his brethren, the clergy, there wanted not in 
his day ; and, unless our experience and observation mislead us, there 
still, unfortunately, wants not a class of preachers, who, at least, very 
defectively state, even jf^hey do not wholly omit, the privileges of a 
Christian. Thus what God has inseparably joined, we too often see 
put asunder by man, and with more or less of practical ill consequence 
to the general tone of Christian principle. The system .which does 
not comprehend each part of the true foundation, can never support 
the true superstructure. If the doctrines are omitted, “ the Christian 
system % reduced,” as Mr. Jerram truly says, “ to a mere improve- 
ment of heathen ethics.” The heathens, either by arguments drawn 
from the external misery of the virtuous in this life, or the various 
proofs given, in His own works, of a supreme moral Governor of the 
world, or assisted more or less by tradition from those to whom the 
will of God was partly revealed, maintained and taught that the end 
of our natural life was not the end of our being. This the Christian 
preacher says is revealed— nay, that the next life is an everlasting life— 
and that man will be perfectly happy, or perfectly miserable everlast - 
ingly, as he obeys God, or not— as God lias, or has not, the first place 

* Our readers will have the goodness to correct a misprint in our last number : 
p. 82, line 5, for * unavoidable/ read * avoidable.’ 
f 'Primary Charge to the Diocese of St. David's. * 
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in liis heart — in one vtord ps he is^ or is not, a righteous being. But 
who among men could hope L on this ground^ to. inherit everlasting 
happiness? The Scriptures tell us, 'there is not a righteous man on 
earth — “ there is none righteous, no not one/’* Whence then does the 
first ray of hope beam on the enquiring, Christian ? From the doctrines , 
that his heavenly Master is 11 \he .Author of ^eternal salvation that 
his “ escape” from sin and misery depends, not on whether his actual 
sins have been less or greater, fewer or more* than those of any one, 
whose adoption among the blessed is placed beyond a doubt; but 
whether he “ neglects so great salvation,” or with a due and propor- 
tionate repentance “ not to be repen^d of,” accepts and embraces the 
offered pardon— not whether he has once imbibed the poisonous sug- 
gestions of the world, the flesh, and the devil, with which all are more 
or less tried and proved ; but whether he has drunk deeply and ef- 
fectually of the antidote supplied in the Gospel of truth — whether 
he looks, with the firm reliance of a true faith, to a revealed mercy- 
seat— -whether he believes in 'all the mysteries of ^redemption, sancti- 
fication, and justification — that, if he “confess his sins, God is faith- 
ful and just to' forgive them ;”f and that thus the Divine veracity is 
not more pledged, that every one resting on his own works shall 
die,t than it is to the penitent believer in Christ, that he shall 
be “ cleansed from all unrighteousness,” and “ live, because his Sa- 
viour liveth.”§ The Gospel is described in the language of inspi- 
ration itself, as “ glad tidings of great joy; which shall be to all 
people;” but the mere moralist, who omits to display those doc- 
trines which demonstrate what our author fell defines “ the free- 
ness and fulness of pardon,” in fact, withholds the glad tidings which 
every preacher of the gospel is commissioned and required to 
proclaim. 

“ Others,” says our Author, “ perceiving that this course of public teaching 
is fundamentally defective, and compromises all that is peculiar to Christianity, 
give a distinguished prominency to its sublime doctrines. But whilst these are 
orthodox hi their faith, they are not always sufficiently alive to the importance 
of Christian duties; and, by paying a disproportionate Attention to the first 
principles of religion, and the foundation of the building, the growth of the 
Christian in the knowledge of God is retarded ; no spiritual temple of holy 
duties, de\out affections, or ardent zeal in their Master’s gause is raised and 
consequently, no * living sacrifice’ is daily offered up;— there is do V habitation 
of God through the Spirit/ and no presenting of the * body, soul and spirit, to 
God as an acceptable service.” 

It is evident, that the religious views of teachers of this second 
class, though not so deficient in all that is peculiar to Christianity as 
the first described, may be not less dangerous in their tendency to 
some descriptions of hearers. It pleases riot a few to hear speculative 

• Rom> iii. 10. f 1 John i. 9." J Kzek. xviii. 20. Rev. xx. 15. | John xiv. 19. 
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doctrines, mid ft gospel madeup of promised and all spiritual *bl6a$- 
iftgs held forth, without that being defined Aipon which they are hit 
stispended-^to be told what ftas v been<lpne for them, rather than what 
must be done bp them— of the conditions, on vtfrich Christ will be to . 
them “thfe Author of eternal salvation”— of what “ repentance towards 
God” includes, ami what 11 "faith., towards our Lor&fJfesus Christ”, 
achieves, wherever it is real, and emanates from the spirit of conduct, 
and not of mere knowledge*— from a' prostrate will, and not a prostrate 
understanding only* On the other hand$cto those whose consciences are 
tender, who are “ of a contrite spirit, and tremble at God's word/* 
such preachers neither afford comfort, nor advance them at all in that 
“ peace of God” for which they hunger *and thirst. They cannot 
bring themselves to believe in promises wholly unconditional; and 
stand still at best, when they might have bfceft* progressive, if the 
“ whole counsel of God” had been laid before them, and “the word 
of truth rightly divided.” Their own knowledge of “ the oracles of 
God” tells them, that these partial and ^mutilated views cannot be in 
accordance with them. In a\>vord, they find neither assistance com- 
municated to their minds, nor warmth to their hearts ; and those 
doubts which our natural unbelief engenders, rather increased than 
removed. , 

• u A third class discover the defects of both these, and endeavour to supply 
the deficiency by combining moral duties with scriptural doctrines, and thus 
* fulfilling the law of Christ/ These are both ‘so$na in the faith’ and ‘slealous 
of the law;’ and would seem to be able ministers, not only of the. letter, but 
also of the spirit of the gosral. Yet even these, on"refieq^on, will be found to 
come short of the correct mndard of the Christian ministry^ * They have fur- 
nished the mind with sound doctrines; — they have exhibited a model of holy 
conduct, and exposed the danger of ‘ holding the truth in unnghleqpsness but 
they have produced no interest, and have excited no sympathy ; — they have 
( prepared the altar and the wood/ but have brought no fire, to kitidfe it ; — the 
heart is left unaffected ; — the love of Christ does not constrain; — there is neither 
joy nor peace in believing. The whole system is cold and repulsive. It offers 
nothing as a compensation for the sacrifices it demands. It presents no allure- 
ments to the young;— no equivalent for the losaof present pleasures; — no 'cordial 
for the faint; — no consolation for the afflicted;— no support in adversity. What, 
then, is necessary to complete this defective system ? Evidently an exhibition 
of the privileges of the true Christian of the present blessings, as well as the 
'future rewards of a life of faith in the Son of God.” 

We cordially assent to these observations ; and shall the Inspired 
penmen proclaim, as with the voice of angels, such blessings “ as eye 
hath not seen, nor ear heard, neither hath it eutered the heart of man 
to conceive,” as the present * privileges of .the consistent Christian, 
and yet the mfoisters of our own day be dumb on such topics ? Can 
such defective statements be received as “ the sincere milk of the 
word,” or the hearers,be expected to “grow thereby?” Can these be 

a See Notes in Mant and D’Oyley’s Bible on 1 Cor. iL 9. 
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their “ meat and drink/’ as the true gospel was to their great Master, 
and be esteemed, in the inimitable language ofKFob, “ more than their 
necessary food ?” And not only to those who have (with allowance 
for human imperfection) Uniformly " fought the good fight,” are gospel 
privileges confined. Let it never be forgotten that Christ prayed for 
liis own murderers — that He commanded the gospel to be preached 
first to their nation — that He associated with^public&ns and sinners in 
hopes of winning and converting*souls — that the lost sheep, the lost 
money, and the prodigal eon, are all set forth in parables, to exhibit 
“ the freeness and fulness of pardon” to the penitent, and demonstrate, 
that none are excepted but those who, through perverted views of 
religion,' except themselves, and “ refuse comfort.” And to all who 
have truly surrendered themselves to Christ, and in whom He reigns, 
is it not said, in, the ardent language of admiration, “ Behold what 
manner of love the ‘Father hath bestowed upon us that we should be 
called the sons of God ancl promised t that we “ shall receive the 
adoption of sons,” and that u because we are sons, God would send 
forth the spirit of his Son into our hearts, crying, Abba, Father ; 
that “ if we are children, then we shall be heirs of Qod, and joint 
heirs with Christ ; ” § that there is no condemnation to them that are 
in Christ Jesus, who walk not after the flesh but after the Spirit ;|| that 
all things shall work ; tpg&ftfct for good to them that love God ; H that 
we are “ more than c<H*|iierors through him that loved us ;”** that no 
separation can bejmade between Christ and us, either by life or death ; ft 
add’ that" “ all things are ours— the world, or life, or death.”# Indeed, 
vrhatt is it simply io remember that our High driest and Advocate with 
idle Father, hath* the dominion over all worlds, “ the keys of hell and 
of death,” can open the whole spiritual storehouse of heaven to the 
renewed tfoul on earth, as well as the gates of paradise to the separate, 
and of heaven itself to the re-embodied spirit ; and is gone before us, 
“ the first-fruits, of them that slept,” and “ to prepare a place” for all 
his' sheep that have heard his voice ; that he will be, there as well as 
here to welcome us; and that in the very waters of death we shall not be 
but of the reach of his “rod and staff.” 

“ It was chiefly,” continues our Author, “ to this peculiarity in the Apostle’s 
preaching that we are ^ascribe under God the {extraflftdinary success of his 
ministry. It was adapted to the state of man in all his wapts and infirmities, 
and discouragements. It accorded with the sympathies of his nature, and 
opened an easy way to the heart. Hence, multitudes crowded to the standard 
of the cross they forsook their ( broken cisterns/ and came to these wells of 
salvation ;-—they asked, and* the com passionate Saviour gave lb* m #Ko 

wjiidh was in them a well of water, springing up into everlasting life. 

-•“Thus, in the Apostle’! hands, the system was complete; and it furnished him 

r * * ' 
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with all that the great masters of eloquence desired, in order to produce the 
most powerful effects. If supplied him with the frost sublime doctrines for 
instruction ; it suggested the*purest and most cogent motives for action ; and it 
presented him with every topic which could delight and animate the soul, and 
stimulate to the most arduous and magnanimous enterprises.” * 

We would gladly accompany Mr. J. through every part of thU ex- 
cellent Sermon, , and show how faithfully he delineates* that spiritual 
life on which all these privileges are suspended— the nature and cir- 
cumstances of repentance — and the true character of faith as “ working 
by love, purifying the heart; and overcoming the world.” But our 
necessary limits compel us to proceed to a few remarks on that part of 
the Sermon and Appendix to which we’cai^ot yield An entire- assent. 

From the worst and most dangerous error which prevails respecting 
baptism, — that of resting in it (as the papists ar ^taught to do, and as, 
we fear, many nominal Christians do practically) as a mere opus ope- 
ratum , and having salvable^ efficacy iSJfiftelf for all recipients, — Mr. 
Jerram seems to have been always freed by th£ general squndness of his 
religious views. Into another* much less dangerous, but at least fegnally 
prevalent error, viz. that regeneration, or tb$ new/birth,' meafts 4hat 
entire change of heart by Which man is fitted for keaigen, he appears, 
by his own candid statement, to have fallen* From this a deeper con- 
sideration of the subject has completely fitted him.; but to us he still 
appears to overlook the express language o£ Scripture, and of our 
Church, on the spiritual efficacy of the sacrathen^ as a 44 mean* and 
pledge of an inward and spiritual grace given unto us.”* This must 
still be matter of opinion ; but it is matter of Jack {that the greatest 
names which*our Church knows among her sons, support our opinion 
on this point ; and wo shall be excused if, even in * Review* go 
into some detail of authorities. 

The Church itself, we all know, after asserting that a sacrament ligs 
two parts, thus defines the inward and spiritu^graee of baptism a 
death unto sin, and a new birth unto righteousness, for being by nature 
born in sin, and (he children of wrath, we are hereby made the children 
of grace.” Bishop Jewelf says, 44 Baptism is our regeneration^ i^bw 
birth, whereby we are born anew in Christ, and are made the sons <Sf 
God, and heirs ofj|»e kingdom of heaven.” figpker, in his Ecclesias- 
tical Polity defines this sacrament as 44 challenging toitself the incho-' 
ation of those graces, the consummation whereof dependeth on mys^ 
teries ensuing;” and a little further adds, “It r is not ordinarily Gdd*s 
will to bestow the grace rif sacraments on any, but by the sacraiqents, 
which grace also they that receive by sacraments, receive 9 ferim Him, 
and not from them.” Bishop Jeremy Taylor, in his Lifer Sf Christ,}' 


• Catechism. f Apology, fol. edit of his Works* p. 205. t&optt V, cb. 57. 

* Sect 12, p. 129. . ' 
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says, i4 Then (that la in Baptism) God* pours forth together with' the 
sacramental waters a salutary and holy fountain of grace, to wash the 
soul from all. its stains, and impure adherences.” Bishop Burnet 
thus comments on the words of Christ* to Nicodemus 41 Nothing in 
reason can be understood by the being born of water and of the spirit, 
but the being 'initiated by baptism, and inwardly sanctified” The 
pious and learned Isaac^Barrow affirms, that “ it hath been the doctrine 
constantly, and with very general corisent delivered in the Catholic 
* ' Church, that to all persons, by the holy mystery of baptism duly 
admitted into the communion of Christ's Church, the grace of (rod's 
holy word is certainly bestowed, enabling them to perform the condi- 
tions of piety and virtue then undertaken by them”* Bishop Horsley 
expressly teaches that 41 the ordinary gifts of the spirit, those moral 
influences by which every believer must be regenerated in order to his 
being saved, are conferred in baptism/’f Arid the unexceptionably 
excellent Bishop'Dehon, in his Sermons on Confirmation, thus alludes 
to this most interesting subject : — “ The presence, and efficacious in- 
fluence of the Holy Spirit, are that without which man sinks, the 
victim of his infirmities, into ignorance, and corruption, and spiritual 
death ; and with which he rises, in proportion to his measure of it, 
arid the constancy of its operation, to a nearer and nearer resemblance 
of the God who created him. This important gift, with the other 
mercies of the gospel, the Almighty covenants with Christians, when 
they are baptized .J Mr. Jerfam indeed cites a higher authority^ than 
the Church, or any of her sons, for disconnecting Baptism and the 
change of nature, which all must undergo. But it will not weigh 
lightly with a man of his 44 excellent spirit,” to be told as to the passage 
of Scripture from which he infers that 44 Repentance and faith are per- 
fectly distinct from all that takes place in baptism, and form no part of 
what is there transacted or conferred;” that the pious and very learned 
Joseph Mede, Waterlami, and Glocester Ridley, each in a sermon on 
that very text, maintain, by elaborate, and, to us, most convincing 
arguments, the connexion between Baptism and /the spiritual life* 
(which Mr. Jerram would ascribe exclusively to other and subsequent 
channels of the grace of God) in as firm and decisive a tone, as the 
other great authorities we have cited ground the same doctrine on the 
scripture generally. 

We cannot look upon this point of difference from Mr. Jerram’s views 

- vw — 

• Vol. III. p. 526. f Nine Sermons, p^ 321. J Sermons, Vol. 1. p. 129. M 
• f 'Titus iii, 5. 11 After that the kindness and love of God our Saviour toward man 
appeared, not by works of righteousness which we have done, but according to his mercy 
be saved os, by the washing of regeneration, and renewing of the Holy Ghost.” Aa Mr. 
Jerram observes, the term 1 regeneration ’ occurs only in one other text, Matt xix» 28, and 
as it is thpre clearly held by Bishop Middleton and the majority of commentators, to refer 
to a future state of being, that text cannot affect the question respecting Baptism. 
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as unimportant Considering Baptism, as the Church teaches. us,, an 
ordinance of Him who is emphatically called “ the true Light, that light* 
eth every man that cometh into the world,” we should expect that 
spiritual grace , of which it is the initiatory means, So he given without 
respect of persons ^to all. The trite objection to this is, that the live© 
of many who have been baptized prove them not regenerate,* but desti- 
tute of faith, and given up to sin. “ This oirly*proves,” says Bisffidp 
Dehon, “ that there is nothing irresistible in the moral operations ;^ 
God ; that the covenant of His mercy and grace in Christ is conditional ; * 
and that in the performance of the condition we are perfectly free.” 
And it confounds regeneration (which is the beginning of the spiritual 
life, a good seed which may be cultivated in good ground, of* choked 
among thorns and, briars, or find no root in stony places) with reno- 
vation, or conversion of the heart, which is the completion of the spi- 
ritual life. But the Church never so confounds them. When we pray 
in her public formularies for renovation, the prayer comes from 'those 
who are regenerate already; — “ Grant that we, being regenerate, and 
made thy children by adoption and grace, may daily be -renewed by 
thy Holy Spirit.”* And in the instructive parable of the sower, above 
alluded to, though the seed bore very littl^ fruit in some ground, and 
none in others, it was the same seed in alt; and we are expressly told 
that this was intended to illustrate the kingdom of G©d,> Mark iv. 5. 

There is an inimitable passage in Bishop Taylor’s Discourse on Con- 
firmation, which our desire to heal controversies in the Church leads 
us to transcribe : 

“ Baptism itself, as to the external part, is not necessary indispensably ; but 
baptismal faith, for the remission of sins* in persons capable, that indeed is 
necessary. Christ does not say that the want of baptism damns as the want of 
faith does ; and yet both baptism and faith are the,, ordinary way of salvation, 
and both necessary: — Baptism, because it is so by the Divine commandment, 
and faith, as a necessary means of salvation, in the very economy and dispen- 
sation of the gospel. Thus it is also in the other ^crament. ‘ Unless we eat 
the flesh of the Son of Man, and drink his blood, we have no life in us:’ — and 
yet God forbid that every man that is not communicated should die -eternally. 
But it means plainly, that without receiving Christ, as he is by God's inten- 
tion intended we should receive him in the communion, we have no life in us. 
Plainly thus, without the internal grace we cannot live; and the external 
ministry is the usual and appointed means of conveying to i)s the internal : — 
and, therefore, although without the external it is possible to be saved, when it 
it is impossible to be had, yet with the wilful neglect of it we cannot.” 

Mr* Jerram will excuse this digression, if we do not greatly mistake 
his character. We ought not*to take leave of him without a word or 
two to prevent one obvious misconception of our remarks on this part 
of his Sermon. We feel that wc have substantially the same end in 
view, and do not wish to lower his practical standard a single tittle. 


• Collect for Chriatmat-dsy. 
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The -most orthodox writers of our Church, who have careftilly main- 
tained . that regeneration takes place in Baptism fully and completely, 
have not been less anxious'to hold up the doctrine of renovation, and 
conversion of the heart to God. Dean Stanhope says 

• u Turning to the Lord with all our heart, denotes a serious and unfeigned 
repentance ; such a thorough and total change of desires and affections, as the 
Scripture calls a new hearty a new spirit , and that which renders the person, in 
whom it is found, a new creature . Without this we may have the form , but 
not the power of godliness. Nor could such conversion be lasting.”* 

And the venerable Jones of Nayland thus writes: 

“ The same baptism, which is sufficient to save an infant, is sufficient only to 
condemn those, who might, but never do got any farther. As the Christian 
advances in life, there must be other evidences of his spiritual union with Christ. 
For as by baptism he is born to a new state, so by faith, by a partaking of the 
other Sacrament, by prayer, and by a godly life, it must appear that he liveth 
tn Him unto whom he was bom again. v -f- 

And in the same Sermon — 

“ If any man have not the spirit of Christ, he is none of his: and certainly 
he is without the spirit, if he is without its fruit.” J 

We have been led by the prevalence of indefinite opinions on this 
infinitely important subject, and by the undoubted fact that Baptism is 
under-rated, as a divinely appointed means of grace, by many conscien- 
tious ministers and members of our Church, into some departure from the 
strict character of Reviewers. We shall now conclude, with a sincere 
wish for the success of Mr. Jcrram’s pious labours, and with an ex- 
pression of our confidence that, if these pages meet his eye, they will 
receive his impartial consideration. 

+ 

Art. V. A Companion to the Altar , with Occasional Prayers . By 
George A. E. Marsh, A.M. Minister of St, Mary's Chapely Park 
Streety Grosvenor Square; and Evening Lecturer vf St, Ann's Churchy 
Soho . I8mo. 1$. 6d, Hatchards, 1826. 

We are always glad to notice fhe publication of works of this kind, 
for we trust it is in this case, as in others, that the supply is regulated 
by the demand. It is, we think, quite unnecessary for us to enforce 
the duty of frequent communion, and the importance of adapting our 
prayers to the varying necessities of our condition. Be it, however, 
ever remembered, if we have power to remove th&lets and hindrances 
which beset us in our Christian course, it is derived from the flesh and 
blood of the Son of Man^for from this source is our life! If any many 
saith the Apostle, love not the Lord Jesus Christy let him he Anathema 
Maran-atha . , . 

Perhaps, there is nothing a gainst which a minister of the gospel 

• Epiil® and Gospel, vol. ii. p. 291. f VoL Hi. p. 284. J lb. p. 391. 
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should more frequently warn his flock than formality tn religion. We 
are all by nature too much inclined to rest satisfied with the bare out- 
ward performance of a duty ; we are content if we go through the 
prayers of the Church with tolerable attention, and w* lay our heads 
upon our pillows in security if we have repeated the accustomed 
prayer. But can he who takes up his cross daily, and endeavours Up 
follow in the steps of his Master,— can such a one proceed onwards in 
his course without haviflg frequent occasion to betake himself to his 
God in heartfelt prayer ? Examining himself, not by the corrupt 
fashions and customs of the world, but by the pure Word, he discovers 
his particular sins, and .seeks, by an appropriate application to the 
throne of grace, pardon and peace. 

“ Lord, sutler me not, I beseech thee, to satisfie myselfe with this, that I 
have once made some shew of humiliation aud sorrow for my fals, but grant t 
may increase in the performance of these duties, and may every day run and 
inlarge my repentance for particular slips, growing still into a deeper detesta- 
tion of my sins, and desiring with more and more earnestness, and striving to 
be renewed in the spirit of my mind ; that so being cleansed from all filthiness 
both of the flesh and spirit, I may grow up unto full holiness in thy feare, 
through Jesus Christ. Amen.” — A Ilelpe unto Devotion, by Samuel liieron, 
p. 203. 20th Edit. 1644. 

Mr. Marsh, after an excellent Introduction, in which he shews the 
folly and inconsistency of those professing Christians who neglect the 
sacrament of the Lord’s Supper, sets out the admirable service of our 
Church for that office, interspersed with a few short personal prayers 
for the communicant. We then find a collection of “ Occasional 
Prayers," adapted to those wants which the Christian most frequently 
experiences. We will extract one, and that which we think the best. 

" FOR TUB GOVERNMENT OF HIE TEMPER. 

“O Lord Jesus Christ, atwhose all-ruling word the winds were silent, and 
the waves were still ; subdue Tn me, I implore thee, all angry risings, all tumul- 
tuous inclinations, all that savours of a hasty, peevish, Unforgiving and revenge- 
tUl temper ; and pour into my heart that most excellent gift of charity, which 
suflereth long, and is kind, which is not easily provoked, which hopeth, beareth, 
and enduretn all things, Cause me to remember, day by day, thy peaceful 
precepts, and thy gentle life ; that, in all my converse with the world, and, 
especially with those of my own family, I may not disgrace thy holy name, nor 
interrupt my brother's happiness by any violence in word or deed. Whilst I 
am passing through this vale of misery, let thy grace so prevent and follow me, 
that I may help others to bear their burdens, rather than harness them under 
the load ; and that, when my journey is over, and my work of peace is done, 
I may be admitted to that kingdom in 'heaven, where nothing violent can ever 
enter, through thy merits, O blessed Saviour, to whom, with die Father and the 
Holy Ghost, be all honour and glory, world without end. Amen." P. 64. 

Mr. Marsh certainly deserves well of hJP* flock for thus shewing 
them what'should occupy their private meditations. May all who use 
this manual profit by its sober piety !* May the same spirit guide both 
the hfcnd and tongue!* * r 


. ■■■■- — — -v 
* Owen Felltham. 


160 h On C hutch Briefs . 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

ON CI1URCU BRIEFS. 

\ Mr. Editor, — The circulation of your ^ miscellany .embracing a 
highly reputable and very influential class 1 of society, it becomes, I 
conceive, a suitable channel through whicL.to offer a few. remaps on 
the subject of the present system of Briefs.^ ^ a , ’/ 

Various efforts have been made from time to . time to* interest the 
public mind on this question, but hitherto with very inconsiderable 
effect. It is ndt with the hope of offering any very novel or striking 
■ suggestion myself that I venture to address you ; my object' is rather 
to solicit and draw forth the communications of other correspondents, 
and thus to excite more general attention to the subject. 

I have lately had occasion to observe the entire inefficiency of the 
present system of briefs in some striking cases,, and therefore cannot 
rest .satisfied without attempting at least to effect a reformation in it. 
It *s really grievous, Mr. Editor, to witness the entire apathy (not to 
say -impatience and something approaching to the ludicrous) with 
which these Customary appeals to Christian liberality are now too gene- 
rally received. The most affecting details of a case of need, involving 
the raqral welfare of a large population perhaps, is listened to with the 
coldest indifference ; instead of a large collection at the door, a solitary 
shilling too often graces the plate, the .person employed to hold it 
appears half ashamed of his fruitless office ; and in many cases even this 
•ceremony is dispensed with altogether. “ In my own parish (observes 
one writer on this subject) I am sure my congregation would at any 
time be willing to give double the sum usually collected to save them- 
' selves the trouble of hearing the briefs read : I myself would do the 
same out of my own purse in lieu of reading them, signing tliqgi, &c, 
and above all, disturbing the order and sojemnity of public worship 
with their intrusion.” 

If such be the unpopularity of the present^ system, t (and who can be 
ignorant of it ?) and above all, if such be theinefficiency of it, by com- 
mon consent, surely it is time that some measures should be taken to 
put it on a better footing/ or to do ^way with it altogether, and sub- 
stitute a better in its place. 

Different suggestions have Wen offered for v ffifis end ; some wcrtjtd 
have the public purse charged with assisting indigeri parishes in re- 
pairing and erecting their churches under proper regulations and super* 
intendance : some would have stated and general collections by autho- 
rity; and the funds so raised placed at the disposal of the “ Society 
for building and enlarging Churches,” which already exists; Only con- 
ferring onit extended powers. All are agreed, I believe, that the fee® 
of office should be remitted ; the necessary correspondence be conducted 
free of postage ; and tbfetaoney collected* be accumulated in one Oeiftt- 
mon fund. Under such and a few other necessary modifications, 'perWps, 
the present system might W allowed to continue with some hope cultt 
answering the desired end; for, let the public only be convinced ^bat 
their money, free from vexatious deductions, will really W applied $0 
the purpose jfor which it was ostensibly collected, and therestdteasWt 
be a matter of much doubt. Who is there, moving in afty class of 
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society above that of the artizan or common labourer, W]b<* #bujd 
habitually pass the. door without dropping at least a ihiffi^dr^ipcjpence 
in the plate ; and even , the inferior classes would gladljrleavti their 
mite : and let any one make a calculation what might be* expected from 
IOSCO parishes oh 'the lowest average he can reasonably fix, provided 
that, the existing prejudices against the system of briefs were done 
away by Its having undergone a thorough reformation. 

:J3ut it is time for' me to conclude; my object not being to enter into 
any details on the subject but to invite those who are more conversant 
with such matters, to offer their suggestions ^through the medium of 
your pages. I am, Sir, your most obedient servant, 

orris." 

— - ♦ — 

No 1— STRICTURES ON BELSIIAM’S TRANSLATION OF ST. PAUL’S 
%, EPISTLES. 

No consistent and rationale servant of Christ ought to be an enemy 
to free inquiry. Error, indeed, may be so decked out by the sjpecious 
arts of sophistry, as to mislead the public mind for a time ; but dree 
and unrestrained discussion will lead to its exposure, afid truth will 
ultimately prevail. Yet the way in which some avail themselves of 
this liberty of discussion, cannot be sufficiently condemned. Instead 
of being actuated by a zealous and unceasing love of truth, many 
begin, continue, and end their inquiries with a determination to support 
their prc-conceived opinions. That this is no imaginary picture, 
lamentable proof may be found among the writers of the Unitarian 
sect. They seem resolved at all hazards to maintain their system ; 
and when it does not 'naturally conform to scripture, they attempt, by 
variouf ingenious methods of torture, to make scripture conformable 
to it."®For this purpose the text is altered at pleasure, the meaning 
of words is arbitrarily chugged, the figurative sense is taken literally, 
and the literal figuratively ; and the plain grammatical signification, if 
opposed to Sabcllian notions, is explained away into mere Hebrew 
idiom, and oriental imagery. Arts like these, if exercised on produc- 
tions merely human, might amuse the curious ; but when applied to 
the volume of inspiration, must excite the regret and indignation of 
the pious. Nor will their regret and. indignation be diminished by 
observing the pertinacious obstinacy with which the Unitarians maintain 
the dogmas of their heterodoxy. Though refuted again and again, 
they persevere' in broaching the same tenets ; and if compelled by 
the force of argument to give up some of their false glosses, they have 
recourse to others equally sophistical, yet equally consistent with their 
creed. The arts of perverted criticism, however, must at length be 
exhausted; tflieti, beilfg fbreed to repeat stale and unprofitable 
sophisms, they will only be able to wage a puny warfare against the 
citadel of the orthodox faith. 

Ilk the vdlumcs before us, we have another attempt to prop up the 
tottering fabric of Unitarianism ; and they largely abound with the 
arts and artifices which characterize the productions of the abettor? of 
that hypothesis. A shallow literature, a confidence of assertion, and a 
meaxi ^rvifity to system^ accompanied, it Is true,with a plausibility, 
VOU&. NO. 111. Y 
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well calculated to impose upon the unwary, arc tlie distinguishing 
features of the Socinian writings of the present day. Nor do the four 
goodly octavos of Mr. Bclsham furnish an exception. They exhibit 
the same faults 'which pervade the author’s other performances, and 
which, as it should seem, are inseparable frpm his sect : faults of no 
common magnitude, and, what is more, unredeemed by any preponde- 
rating excellence, which might recommend his volumes to the attention 
of the scholar. To dilate upon what we consider their defects, or 
even briefly to point out all the passages which are liable to animad- 
version, would require a larger space than can now be afforded ; and 
we should weary both our readers and ourselves with the almost endless 
exposure of what we cannot but deem predominating errors. 

While, therefore, wc feel it our duty to comment freely upon Mr. 
Belshara'swork, we shall be studious of brevity ; with a view to which we 
shall especially take care to avoid, as much as possible, all the doctrinal 
topics of controversy between the Orthodox and the Unitarians. Im- 
portant as this controversy is, we shall not enter into it, since the 
discussion would not only exceed our limits, but be an unnecessary 
labour after the many able and satisfactory defences of the Established 
Creed which have recently appeared. Waiving, then, the consideration 
of doctrines , our comments will be chiefly of a critical nature ; confin- 
ing ourselves, in the accomplishment of this object, to general obser- 
vations, and to the adduction of such examples as may be sufficient for 
their illustration. 

The work which we propose to examine, purports to be a Trans- 
lation of the Epistles of Paul the Apostle, with an Exposition and 
Notes. In giving an English dress to any production of antiquity, it 
is of the highest importance to ascertain the genuine text : and Mr. 
Belsham informs us, that “ the first object of the author lias been to 
attain, as nearly as possible, a correct text ; and to this end He has 
generally adopted the text of the second edi$)n of Griesbach, in whose 
accuracy and impartiality all biblical critics, of any consideration, are 
agreed : and he has, for the most part, carefully noted any material 
deviation from the received text ; which deviations are indeed, compa- 
ratively speaking, not numerous.” (Prel. Diss. p. xviii.) We are not 
disposed to dissent from this eulogium of Griesbach in general ; and 
though it would, in our opinion, have been safer to adopt the received 
text, noticing in the margin the emendations approve! by this distin- 
guished critic, yet his second edition is perhaps of sufficient celebrity 
to justify the preference. But when the author assures us that “ he 
has generally adopted the text of the second edition of Griesbach,” we 
must be allowed to express some degree of hesitation. There are 
many deviations from Gricsbach's text, either in the textual letters 
or the punctuation, (for he cannnot be said to follow a particular text 
who frequently varies from the pointing of that text,) as must be appa- 
rent on comparing the following passages in the new version with 
Griesbach’s edition:— Rom. u 6, 1 3, 20, 32. ii. 1 7. iii. 6, 8, 22. iv. 1 . 
V. 16, 17. vi. 1. vii. 1, 25. -viii. 20, 35. ix. 1, 5, 11. x. 10. xi. 25. 
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xvi. 24» 2 Cor. iii. 2. v. 3. vii. 12, 13. viii. 14. ix. 4. xii. 9, 1J. 
Gal. ii. 17. iii. 22, 29. iv. 25. v. 19. vi. 2. Ephes. i. 11. ii. 5, 16. 
iii. 6, 19. iv. 4,20, 29. v. 27. vi. 9, 12. Phil. i. 28. ii. 12, 14. iv. 19. 
Col. i. 12. ii. 2, 7, 13, 21. iii. 13. iv. 8, 11. Philemon 4, 5, 9. 
1 Thess. i, 2. ii. 7, 20. iii. 3. iv. 9, 11. 2 Thess. iii. 16. 1 Tim. i. 3. 
iii. 1 5. iv. 3. 2TJm. f. 3,18. ii. 7,26. iii. 11. Titus i. 2. ii. 5. iii. 7. 
Heb. i. 3. ii. 7. iii. 6, 14. iv. 3, 4, 7, 8. vi. 1, 6. viii. 5. ix. 14. 
x. 2, 7, 8, 12, 20, 23, 34. xi. 35, 37. xii. 5, 7, 9, 20, 25, 26. 

Whether, with this catalogue of deviations before us, implicit credit 
is to be given to the author’s declaration, cautiously as it is expressed; 
that he has generally adopted the text of the second edition of Gries- 
bach, we leave to the reader’s determination. He had clearly a right 
to depart from Griesbach's edition, whenever such departure may be 
borne out by solid reasons. Highly as the merits of this^editor are to 
be estimated, he was not infallible : his judgment appears to nave been 
occasionally blinded by^ partiality ; his classification of MSS. is, to say 
the least, very suspicious ; and of course some of his emendations are 
founded on very dubious evidence : but we contend that, having pro- 
fessed to make Griesbach’s text the basis of his translation, he was 
bound not to deviate from it so frequently as the above references 
shew him to have done. To profess to follow a certain text, and yet 
to be uerpetually varying from it, is nothing better than a hollow pre- 
tence ; it is holding out false colours : how then can the Author 
justify his numerous variations from Griesbach’s text, after declaring 
in the outset that he has generally followed it ? How can be reconcile 
auch a proceeding with candour and fair dealing ? How will he escape 
the severe censure to which the Editors of the “ Improved Version of 
the New Testament” have been justly subjected, for professing to 
form ther own upon the basis of Archbishop Newcome’s 1 ranslation, 
whileqhey deviate from it whenever it suits their purposes? 

But this is not all ; wo shall further show that several of these 
deviations from the text^hich he professes to follow, so far from 
resting upon firm grounds, have not adequate evidence, nay, sometimes 
scarcely the semblance of it, to support them. We assert that he lias 
adopted readings, not only contrary to the judgment of Grieiback, but 
upon testimony glaringly defective. Bold as this assertion may 
appear, it shall be established by the most satisfactory proofs. 

Rom. vii. 25. Griesbach’s and the Received Text is tty*?*™ T V 
Gey, for which Mr. Belsham substitutes rov Oew, which, says 

he, M is the reading of the Clermont and other manuscripts, and of the 
Latin Vulgate.” Now the other MSS. are only two, and liow can such 
weak testimony be opposed to that by which the received text ^esta- 
blished? Griesbach properly rejects it, while he places x«P<c r* Oef 
in the inner margin as equal, or preferable to, common reading; whether 
with reason or not, it is not our business to inquire. 

1 Cor. xii. 28. At the end of this verse, Mr. B. adds the words 
“ interpretation of tongues/' which, says he, “ though wanting in the 
received text and in all MSS. are added in the Syriac and Vulgate 
versions.” In adducing the Syriac or Peschito, he is mistaken, for 
it is the later Syriac or Philoxenian version in which they are found. 
What can be more uncritical than to adopt a reading, neither auso- 
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lutcly required by the context, nor to be found in any MS. I It is 
sanctioned, indeed, by Bishop Pearce; but no name can establish 
error. 

1 Cor. xiii. 3. For Griesbach and the received text icavOijowpai, 
Mr. B. reads Kair^ijiTuipai, because “ it is the reading of the Alexandrine 
and another MS. and of the Coptic and iEthiopic versions." — Also 
in chap. xiv. 23, 24, he drops the fj between iBitircu and dirteroi, because 
“ the Vatican leaves out fj in this verse, and the A£thiopic version 
• both in this and the succeeding verse, — and the sense seems to require 
these omissions." He should have added that the Vatican likewise 
leaves out airurroi ; so that the iEthiopic is the sole authority for the 
omission of !— Again, chap. xv. 15, he omits the clause “ if the dead 
rise not," because “ it is wanting in the Clermont and other manuscripts, 
and in thp Syriac version." The other MSS. are only two! — In ver. 19, 
also of the same chapter, he inserts cat at the beginning, because “ Pearce 
begins the verse with xat or el Si, which he thinks makes the sense easier, 
and supports by some authorities." The learned Prelate, it is true, 
does make such an attempt; but neither Wetstein nor Griesbach notice 
any various readings in the first words of the verse; and it can therefore 
be considered as only a conjectural emendation. — Also in chap. xvi. 24, 
instead of ij dydirt) pov, Mr. B. reads “the love of God," stating that the 
Alexandrine and another MS. omit pov. True ; but it is quite insuffi- 
cient authority for its omission; and for the insertion of Oeov there is 
no external evidence worth mentioning. 

2 Cor. iii. 2. For Griesbach and the received text fjpfiv, Mr. B. 
reads vpwv, because “ vpdv is the reading of one MS. and of the 
jEthiopic version ;" as slight authority as can well be imagined. But 
“ Mr. Wakefield pronounces it to be undoubtedly genuine, and 
Dr. Doddridge adopts it ;" which is evidence quite enough for our 
learned author. 

Gal. iii. 22. The words * irjtrov Xptrrrov , found in Griesbach and the 
received text, are omitted by Mr. B. bccaiift they “ arc omitted in the 
A£thiopic, and by Mr. Wakefield, and arc not necessary to the sense.” 
Surely such a reason was never before advanced for innovating upon the 
sacred text. 

Ephes. iii. 19. Instead of the Griesbachian and received reading, 

“ to know the love of Christ which passeth knowledge," Mr. B. says, 

44 I adopt the reading of the Alexandrine manuscript, dydirnv rfjc 
yvweewc and he renders it, 44 to know the exo' feeling love of the 
knowledge of Christ." Though this reading is supported by another 
MS. besides the Alexandrine, who but t a Bclsham would on such 
authority depart from the textus receptus ? — Also chap. iv. 4, Mr. B. 
omits the words 14 of your calling;,’’ because 44 Mr. Wakefield drops 
rijc k ’Xqtrewg vpQv, on the authority of the ASthiopic version, which 
however is not noticed by Griesbach." This Editor was too judicious 
to notice a reading supported by such slender evidence. The ADthiopic 
version was highly prized by Mr. Wakefield, for he is perpetually ap- 
pealing to it in the 44 Notes" to his 44 Translation of the New Testa- 
ment r but let us hear the opinion of one more capable of judging. 

44 As we have no edition of the ADthiopic version, that is the result of 
a careful collation of manuscripts, we must never suspect the authen- 
ticity of a word in the Greek text, because it is wanting in the 
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A^thiopic."* But be the merits of the A£thiopic what they may, it is 
strange criticism to expunge words from the sacred text, against all 
other authority, merely because they are wanting in a single ancient 
version! 

£ Thess.iii. 10. Griesbach and the received text is Imrravrdc iv 
wavrl rpoirv, (though GrieSbach places romp in the inner margin as a 
reading not to be despised, but inferior to the received text,) and it is 
correctly rendered in the public version 44 always by all means." But 
Mr. Belsham’s rendering is 44 by all means, at all times," adding in the 
note, “ so Mr. Wakefield ; who, upon the authority of the Syriac and 
ABthiopic, leaves out rpony, and understands jratpu." Was there ever 
such a piece of carelessness and blundering ? In the first place,' Wake- 
field’s version is not as here represented, but “ every way at all times." 
Secondly, Wakefield merely says, “ The Syriac omits rptyrv ; the 
dSthiopic expresses time :" — why then should Mr. B. suppose that he 
“ understands Katpf” since tiiairavTds expresses time ? Thirdly, both 
Wakefield's and his own version give the general sense of the received 
text, but Mr. Belsham supposing that it does not, supposes an emen- 
dation. Fourthly, allowing thtfr some emendation is required, who, 
deserving the name of a critic, would adopt it on the sole authority of 
the Syriac, ASthiopic, and Mr. Wakefield ? 

Heh. x. 34. Griesbach and the received text is cV ovpavol c, which 
Mr. B. omits, because these words 44 are wanting in the Alexandrine 
and Clermont manuscripts, and the ASthiopic, Vulgate, and Italic 
versions." But these surely cannot be allowed to outweigh the 
numerous testimonies to their genuineness. Griesbach indeed places 
his mark of probable spuriousness before them, but properly retains 
them, as the only evidences he cites for the omission are 44 iv odpavotc 
=a.d.* 17, Copt. ASth. Vulg. clar. germ. Clem," Yet Mr. B. omits 
to mention the MS. numbered 1 7, the Coptic version, and the versions 
44 clar." 44 germ." with (Jement of Alexandria ; and, nevertheless, 
expunges the words on much less evidence than Griesbach thought 
insufficient. Such is the careless and flippant manner In which our 
author treats this important subject. — Again, chap. xi. 35, Griesbach 
and the received text is eXaftov yvvaiKt c, for which Mr. B. substitutes 
yvvmRv, after his great leader Wakefield, whom he thus cites s— 41 This 
most elegant reading," saith Mr. Wakefield, 44 far beyond the reach of 
transcribers, is preserved by the Syriac translator.” Of its elegance 
we shall be silent, as, to borrow a phrase which Mr. Wakefield has some- 
where used, 44 it is scarcely Greek but we are bold to aver that it is 
doubtful how the Syriac translator read the text. His version is, — 

44 They restored they gave ) to wotaien their children:” he might, 

therefore, take the Apostfc's expressions as elliptical for ZC iv, scil. 
npo(f>rfT(ov ver. 3£, i Xapov ywainci &c.* At any rate, it is altering the 
received text upon the authority of one version, which is almost the 
same as altering it upon conjecture. — Also in ver. 37, of the same 
chapter, instead of , the received text brciprlodfitrav , they were tempted, 
he reads iireipddtjaav they were impaled , without necessity, and entirely 
upon conjecture. — Again, in chap. xii. £5, Mr.B. adds, dpiv after rSv 
XaXovvr a upon the authority of 44 the Clermont manuscript, and of the 

• Michaelis’s Introduction, cap. vii. sect. 17. • See Bowyer*® Conjectures in loc. 
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Syriac version. He might have added of the versions “ harl.* clar.” 
liad he not cited Griesbach with his usual carelessness. But with this 
addition, the evidence must be deemed, by all men of judgment, to be 
clearly inadequate to support the emendation. 

The truth of out position must ndw be evident to demonstration, that 
Mr. Belsham adopts readings contrary to tHB judgment of Gries* 

BACII, AND UPON TESTIMONY GLARINOLY DEFECTIVE. But W6 will gO a 

step farther, and assert, that he has adopted some apparently for 

THE SOLE PURPOSE OF SUPPORTING IIIS CREED. An RCCUSation of SO 

grave a kind, it is granted, ought neither ft} be made, nor believed, 
without the most convincing proof ; and we have no wish to be taken 
upon trust. We are desifous that our positions should only be so far 
credited, as they are substantiated by fact, and evidence, and sound 
argument. Feeling ourselves, as it were, under a moral obligation to 
state the grounds of the present charge, we beg the reader's attention 
to the proofs which we are about to adduce. 

A strong, an irrefragable attestation to the Deity of ChriBt is given 
by the Apostle in Rom. ix. 5. — “ Christ came, who is over all, God 
blessed for ever — the Unitarian, therefore, must get rid of it cither 
by mistranslation, or by a various reading. Mr. B. chooses the latter; 
and instead of the textual 6 he reads iv 6, viz. “ whose is the God 
over all, blessed for ever,” — adding, as his justification: — “ This most 
probably is the true reading, agreeably to the judicious .conjecture of 
Slichtingius, Whitby, and Taylor, though it is not authorized by any 
manuscript, version, or ecclesiastical authority; but the connexion 
seems to require it.” !!! It is needless to add any comment. No 
person can seriously doubt the motive for this substitution of a con- 
jectural reading, without the slightest evidence, except the urgency of 
the Socinian cause.* 

Rom. xiv. 10. Griesbach and the received text is, “ we shall all 
stand before the judgment-seat of Christ, Xpiarov” which Mr. B. 
changes into “ the tribunal of God,” 0eov. Griesbach, it is true, marks 
this as A reading not to be despised, but inferior to the received text : 
our author, therefore, does not adopt it without some evidence, though 
not nearly so strong as that for the common reading ; but would he 
have rejeeted the received text, if it had not appeared to oppose the 
mere humanity of Christ ? No one can hesitate about the answer to 
this question ; — yet Mr. B. does not seem to have acted prudently in 
this alteration of the text, — for the Scriptures often Jeclare that Christ 
will judge the world ; but if, as Mr. Bclsham’s reading states, the 
judge of the world will be God, it clearly follows that Christ is God.f 

St. Paul,, in exhorting the Colossians to mutual forgiveness, observes, 

“ even as Christ forgave you, so also do fe (chap. in. 13.) a text 
clearly implying the Divinity of our blessed Redeemer, as is shown in 
the work to which we have just deferred tot ; but Mr. B. substitutes 
Kvpcoc for Xptord c, because “ the Alexandrine and Clermont manuscripts, 
and' the Italic and V ulgate versions, read Kvpm instead of Xpiard c.” Had 

* For a refutation of the conjectural reading Sv 6, See Bishop Middleton’s Doctrine 
of the Greek Art p. 456. 

t See Holder’s 6crip. Test, to the Divinity of our Lord, cap. v. § 42. 
t IbiS | 37. 
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he not cited Gricsba<% with his usual careless inaccuracy, he might 
have also adduced the Uncial MSS., Augiensis and Boernerianus ; — 

~ «... - not 

be 

He&. ix. 14, contains a declaration of the Personality and 'Divinity of 
the Third Person ib^ the adorable Trinity, — namely, u Christ, who 
through the Eternal* Spirit offered himself, &c, which Mr. B. ac- 
cordingly converts into the “ Holy Spirit,” by which the force of the 
•Trinitarian argument may be more easily avoided. The evidence for 
dylov , instead of the textual alwlov, is so weak, that Griesbach does 
not deign to notice it in his inner margin : it cannot therefore be sup- 
posed that any person would receive it into the text, except for the 
sake of an hypothesis. 

We may now put it to the candour of the reader, whether we have 
not satisfactorily made out our position, that Mr. B. has adopted 
readings apparently for the sole purpose of supporting his creed. 

From the observations already made, it will be easy to form an 
estimate of our author’s labours in that important branch of theology, 
biblical criticism. For how does the case stand as to this particular ? 
lie first declares that he has generally followed the text of the second 
edition of Griesbach, and yet he departs from it in almost every chapter. 
If a partial advocate might in some degree reconcile this with the letter 
of his declaration, he would find it a difficult matter to do so with its 
spirit ; and it cannot be denied that such a procedure is incompatible 
with candour and fairness. Mr. B. moreover departs from Griesbach’s 
edition, not only without adequate reasons, but for reasons glaringly 
defective ; adopting readings, in some instances upon the weakest evi- 
dence, and in others upon conjecture, in defiance of every principle 
essential to the criticism of the Bible. And not only so; he assumes a 
liberty of altering the received text ; as it should seem, merely because 
such alteration renders it more conformable to his creed. These are 
facts which, if we are not greatly mistaken, have been fully proved} 
and the necessary inference is, that Mr. B. cither through prejudice, 
or want of knowledge, or want of judgment, is incompetent to the 
task of biblical criticism. Can it, then, be safe to U;ust, as a guide to 
the understanding of St. Paul’s Epistles, those volumes in which are 
to be traced so many instances of presumption and temerity in altering 
the sacred text ? Look also at the consequences if every one exer- 
cised, as every one would have an equal right, the same licentious 
liberty in emendatory criticism. The Bible would soon be accommo- 
dated to the varying tenets of various sectarians. Can any practice, 
therefore, be more deserving the severest reprehension ? It is adul- 
terating the word of God, and in a way the most dangerous. To add 
to, or to take aught from that Holy Word, is irreverent ; to alter it to 
suit the perversity of human views, what is it but a species of sacrilege? 
He who thus tampers with the Sacred Writings, pollutes the very foun- 
tain of divine truth ; — he sets up an idol of his own in opposition to the 
ethereal light of Scripture; — “ yea, he maketh a god, and worshipped! 
it ; — he maketh it a graven image and faUeth down thereto.” (Isa. 
xliv. 15.) 


yet even tins authority uriesbach so little respects, that he does 
notice the reading K vptoc in his inner margin. Need the reader 
told Mr. Belsham’s motive ? „ 
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Report of the Chaplain of Norfolk Jail . 

The virtue and happiness of the whole human race is the .care of 
superior beings, but lias never yet been the care of meh themselves. 
The selfishness of human nature has generally postponed the interests 
of the many, to those of the few. In every age, and in every land, the 
vast majority of mankind have, been consigned under the name of the 
vulgar, to contempt or oppression. Not only has every good thing in 
earth, air, and sea, been monopolized by the favourites of fortune, but * 
the common benefits of knowledge have been withheld from the multi- 
tude, and even the holy light of religion has hitherto shone chiefly upon 
the summits of life. 

Who that considers this can wonder at the crimes which infest 
society ? who can wonder that weeds should overspread an uncultured 
soil ? that oppression should provoke resistance and revenge ? that the 
needy man should steal “ to satisfy his soul when he is hungry? ” And 
how have the rulers of mankind attempted to correct these terrible 
evils ? Instead of removing temptations, and sedulously applying the 
restraints of religion and morality, they have had recourse to violence 
and terror, have enacted sanguinary laws, and sought to punish rather 
than to prevent offences. Yet the weeds have sprung up still ranker 
under the scythe ; and the multitude of laws is sometimes a cause as 
well as a consequence of the multitude of crimes. Experience there- 
fore, and the interests of society, call for a trial of other remedies. The 
most simple and obvious remedy is, to take away the motives to crime, 
where that is possible ; and where it is not possible, to counteract 
them by opposite motives. 'The most general and powerful -motive to 
crime is want, which can never, indeed, be wholly removed ; but may be 
counteracted by motives far stronger than the fear of punishment. Such 
motives are supplied by the diffusion of knowledge, which not only lets 
in the influence of religion upon the heart, hut illuminates the mind with 
that moral intelligence which is always favourable to virtue. Ignorance 
is the mother of evil, yet the mass of mankind have been sunk in igno- 
rance for 6000 years ; and some professing philanthropists there are, 
who maintain that they should be kept for their own sakes in the like 
ignorance for ever. We trust that a different principle is now esta- 
blished too firmly to be shaken ; and that the tide 4f instruction will 
roll on till “ the knowledge of the Lord shall cover the earth as * 
the waters cover the sea.” Knowledge is the natural enemy of vice; 
for the more a man knows of righteousness, temperance, and judgment 
to come, the* more he will fear God : arid the more he knows of 
the condition of civil society, and the inseparable connexion between 

S ublic and private interests, the more he will respect the laws of man. 

'hus a great moral reformation may possibly — nay, probably, be 
effected in the world by very simple means. Thus the light of true 
religion may be diffused with a rapidity and success hitherto unknown ; 
and higher degrees of virtue and happiness conferred upon his rational 
creatures, may vindicate the ways of God toman, even before this mys- 
terious jvorid shall come to its end. 

Perhaps the reader would hardly suppose that we had been led into 
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these general and rather abstract speculations by so homely a docu- 
ment as the report of. a jail chaplain to the county quorum, — yet so it 
is. The most' important knowledge is often derived from common 
sources. The calendar of a prison is One important leaf in the book 
of human nature ; for he who would make men virtuous, must kxiow 
what they are when they are vicious — what bad passions have hurried 
them into crime — and what good feelings still remain m them for the 
moralist to appeal to. He must learn from themselves to what causes 
they ascribe their first deviations from the path of right ; and how 
others in their condition of life may tie best preserved from following 
them to ruin. 

To the violation of the sabbath, and the y^rnt of Sunday instruction, 
the Chaplain thinks much of the ignorance and crime which we deplore 
must be attributed. Ilow careful, then, should the legislature, how 
anxious should every individual be, to provide sufficient accommoda- 
tion in our Churches. 

We' shall conclude with laying the whole document before, our 
readers, observing only, that the views of the reverend writer are by 
no means new or peculiar, but are confirmed every day by the univer- 
sal experience of those who are employed about jails and penitentiaries, 
or who have from any other motive given their attention to the impor- 
tant subject of crimes aqd punishments. 

REPORT 01' THE CHAPLAIN OF NORFOLK GAOl. 

u To the Chainuan of the Quarter Sessions of the County of Norfolk. 

“Sm, — In compliance with the Act of Parliament, I send you the following 
statement of the condition of the Prisoners confined in Norwich Castle, with 
other particulars connected with the duties of my office, and request you will 
lay the same before the Magistrates of Norfolk, at their present Quarter Sessions. 

“ It is with great satisfaction that I am enabled to state, that since my last 
report the prisoners have been in general orderly, well-behaved, and attentive 
to iny instruction ; that whatever individual cases of a contrary conduct have 
arisen, have immediately been checked by the constant and vigilant attention 
of the Committee of Visiting Justices, so as to prevent the evil influence of bad 
example from spreading; and th&t the present state of discipline exhibits evi- 
dent proofs of the good effects to be derived from the plans of improved man- 
agement adopted by the magistracy. Few prisoners leave the Castle without 
expressing to me, and with seeming sincerity, a determination to use their best 
endeavours to avoid being brought again into the same humiliating and painful 
situation. In many cases they give rational grounds for hoping that the reso- 
lution arises from an improved sense of duty ; in others, they are evidently in- 
fluenced by the irksomeness of the restraint nnd labour to which they have been 
subjected. Although the time, during which the New Gaol has been, occupied, 
is too short to permit me with confidence to draw any general conclusions from 
the apparent effects of its discipline, yet so far as they can be traced or pre- 
sumed, they are highly satisfactory. A very small number of the prisoners, 
committed since the introduction of the present system, have returned on 
account of fresh offences, and in no instance has this occurred, where either 
myself, or the*gaoler, had entertained hopes of amendment; on the contrary, 
the cases of re-commitment have, generally been confined to those who stand 
recorded in my journal as incorrigible. 

I continue to receive great and very useful assistance fropi the appointment 
of a schoolmaster. ' The prisoners, with very few exceptions, have willingly 
availed themselves of the instruction offered them ;* and many, who, on entering 
VOL. IX. NO. III. z 
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the prison were unable to read, and were ignorant of the very first principles 
of morality and religion, can now read a chapter of the Bible, and can repeat 
by rote a short systemxjf moral and religious duties suited to their capacities* 
And it is not uncommon to hear this better class of criminals declaring, that 
had they known or considered these truths before, they should not have been 
brought to punishment. And here I cannot forbear stating the striking con- 
nection that exists between ignorance and crime in those prisoners who have 
come under my care. Of five hundred and niuety-three whom I have minutely 
examined, three hundred could not read at the time of their commitment; 
sixty-eight could read a little, but so imperfectly as to derive no real benefit 
from it : of the rest, sixty-eight could read moderately well, and one hundred 
and fifty-seven could read and write . — But this statement by no means exhibits 
the whole extent of their ignorance. — With the generality of these prisoners 
the awful sanctions of religion, the leading precepts of morality, those great 
revealed truths which are the only foundation of sound morality, were unknown 
to a degree far exceeding what 1 have ever found among an equal number of 
any other description of poor entrusted to my care. 

4i If it be objected that among the many incitements to crime which exist, it 
is unreasonable to attribute the whole, or any undue proportion of it, to this 
want of education, let it be remembered that the ignorance adverted to relates 
mainly to those great truths which are designed to guard us against crime ; and 
surely it must with fairness be concluded, that this cause contributes in no 
small degree to its production. Closely connected, too, with this ignorance is 
the violation of the Sabbath ; which in the performance of the duties of my 
office at the Castle, I find too many occasions to lament. Deprive a poor man 
of his Sunday instruction, and the occupations or the rest of the week must 
necessarily keep him destitute of all knowledge that is most useful in guiding 
him in the paths of rectitude. But so obvious is the effect which the mis-em- 
ployment of the Sabbath has on the conduct of the poor, and so generally 
admitted is the fact,, that I will not obtrude upon the lime of the Magistrates 
much further than to state, that my ex-officio experience confirms the truth to 
an extent which I was not prepared to expect — that 1 find this the most common 
origin of crime— that a prisoner has seldom entered upon a criminal course till 
he has cast off his regard for this wise provision for religious instruction, and 
for keeping up a sense of God and of moral duty in the world — and that a 
large proportion of the offences committed against the laws of our country are 
either perpetrated or contrived on that sacred day, which was designed to afford 
leisure for a very different employment. 

“ I cannot, however, leave the subject without observing that most of the 
agricultural yearly servants and parish apprentices committed to the Castle are 
even more ignoraut than the generality of prisoners. — Their roasters frequently 
so employ them on a Sunday as to prevent th£ir attendance on divine worship; 
and providing no Aher instruction for thepi, they must not be surprised that 
their servants violate duties they have never been taught to respect. Indeed 
these masters not uncommonly prosecute.tor offences tba/ have their founda- 
tion in their own improper exactions and culpable neglect. In one particular 
I am very glad to perceive an improvement in this class of society. — Die farmers 
of many parishes and districts, especially the more respectable part of them, 
have attended to the magistrates' directions respecting the time or payiog their 
labourers; although many still continue the mischievous practice of settling with 
them on a Sunday. I roust also beg permission to draw the attention of the 
magistrates to another glaring, and, I fear, increasing cause of the profanatidfa 
of the Sabbath and its evil consequences — I mean the greafetirregularity of 
many of our public houses. Several 'bases have lately come under my notice, 
where the offenders have been suffered to get intoxicated in these schools of 
crime during the hours of divine service, and have gone forth to commit their 
offences whilst under the influence of their intemperance. 

“ I am unwilling to enlarge upon the bad consequences of another besetting 
sin of ohr ^peasantry, because they are generally seen and acknowledged ; but 
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1 cannot forbear observing, that Poaching leads more easily .and rapidly to the 
perpetration of the higher crimes than any other incentive ; and that the time 
and nature of the employment, and the desperate combinations that are entered 
into, create a greater ferocity of spirit than 1 have hitherto found in any other 
class of offenders. 

“ No part of the inquiries to which I am led in the performance of my duty 
at the Castle, is more interesting than those which relate to the causes and 
origin of crime; and conceiving that some benefit may arise from these inves- 
tigations, 1 have been induced to pursue them with all the minuteness that my 
intercourse with the prisoners puts in my power. And although no new dis- 
covery may result from them, yet they may serve to confirm observations 
already made, and to strengthen truth by the aid of experience and facts. At 
all events, 1 hope the intention will be my apology for presuming to occupy so 
much of the time of yourself and the rest of tne magistrates. 


“ I am, your obedient and faithful Servant, 

“ James Brown, Chaplain.** 

Norwich Cattle, October 18, 1826. 


♦ 

BOETHIUS, LIB. III. MET. VI. 

All mortal men on earth proceed 
From, the jpne same immortal seed ; 

All sprung at one gTeat Father’s will, 

And one great Father rules them still. 

He gilt the sun that gilds the morn, 

He silvered o’er the moon’s pale horn, 

With stars he lighted up the sky, 

And earth with man’s bright galaxy ; 

High spirits of heaven he took, and then 
Closed them awhile in shape of men : 

Hence the whole human family 
Are all of noble pedigree ! 

Why boast ye then your sire’s proud race f 
Beyond those sires your record trace, 

Mount up along the ascending road. 

And own your common Father, God. 

Act fitting this thy high estate ; 

None truly is degenerate, 

Save him who sulks, himself by sin, 

And proves thereby base origin. 

U.A.I. 

PSALM CXXI. 

The language of this Psalm is so simple and easy, that at the first 
view all coqpient may appear superfluous. We think, however, that 
in order to appreciate its beauty, the subject and occasion of the com- 
position Should be, if possible, clearly defined. Now in order to as- 
certain this, it is solely to internal evidence* that we must appeal. 

• It is well known how llttlei light can be derived from the titles to the Psalms. Claries® 

renders •■)>£$) not inaptly 44 carmen itineris” It lisa been referred generally 
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It is submitted to the reader whether the following analysis appears 
to be substantiated by this test. 

At the Dedication of the Temple (see 1 Kings viii. 41, &c. and 
1 Chron. vi. 32, &c.) Solomon prays that God would graciously hear 
from his holy Temple, the pilgrim from a distant land, and the warrior 
who is personally absent from Jerusalem on military service, but who 
turns, during his prayers, towards the site of the Holy City, and is 
thus mentally present with the worshippers in its Temple. We suppose, 
then, the Psalmist to be an individual belonging to one of these two 
classes, probably the latter. He commences the hymn by declaring 
his resolution, during some distant, toilsome, dangerous march about 
to bo undertaken, ever “ to lift up his eyes ,” in the perilous hour, “ to 
those hills” which were the residence of the Great King, from whom, 
in the prayer of faith, he sought and, expected aid. 'Jo confirm his 
faith, he then calls to mind that that being is no local deity, no “ God 
of the Hills” alone, as the benighted heathen had called him, (1 Kings 
xx. 23,) but Jehovah, maker of heaven and earth, who can, therefore, 
hear and help his votaries, even when wanderjpg in regions* remote 
from his terrestrial seat. 

A second voice is heard suggesting consolation from other conside- 
rations, arising from the divine attributes. With the everlasting 
arms to support him, neither in slippery plSces nor in rugged paths 
shall he stumble or fall ; with such an ever-wakeful sentinel, what 
enemy can surprise him ? with such a sheltering rock the noon-tide 
heat of the desert shall not scorch, nor the cold moon with its noxious 
dewy mists chill his frame during the halt or bivouac, or mislead him 
by its feeble light during the nightly inarch. 

• Quale per incertam Lunam, sub luce malignti 

Est iter. 

The same voice finally dismisses the emigrant with the solemn bene- 
diction that Jehovah may preserve his outward and his homeward 
course. 

Some such form of blessing is still used in the East when the cara- 
van sets out. “At noon, (says BurGkhardt) the camels were watered, 
and knelt down by the side of their respective loads* Just before the 
lading commenced for the final departure, the women of the tribe 
exclaimed, “ may you be blessed in going and in corgi fg” ( See Tra- 
vels tn Nubia. London, 1819. 

I will lift up mine eyes unto 1 those hills, 

From whence will come my help. 

My help will come from Jehovah, maker of heaven and earth! 

to the return of the captives. Gcsenius consider* it to be so designated with reference to 
a peculiarity in its construction ; namely, because each idea of the preceding line is found 
in the next repeated with amplification (e. g. help — sleep — guardian — shadow) that there- 
fore the Psalm is called “ A Song of Steps or Degrees .” But, unfortalpgely, this is not 
the characteristic of all the Hamma&loth. 

• Though I assume the wings of the morning, 

. And transfer-my-dwelling beyond the western ocean, 

Even there Thy hand shall gently-guide me, 

And Thy right-hand uphold me. — Psalm cxxxix. 9, 10. v 

1 As if pointing to them, alter the eye has fondly dwelled, in anticipation, upon their 
distant suinmitf. 
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SECOND VOICE. 

He will not suffer thy foot to® be moved ; 

Thy guardian will not sleep. 

3 Remember ! Israel's guardian 2 * 4 * * sleepeth not, nor slumbereth ! 
Jehovah will be Hhy guardian. 

Jeliovah shall shelter thee from the south; 

The sun, by day, shall not hurt thee. 

Nor the moon by night. 

Jehovah will guard time from every ill, 

He will preserve thy 7 life. 

Jehovah be tliy guardian in thy going- forth and in thy returning- 
home, 

Now and through futurity ! S. 


MASTERSHIP OF THE TEMPLE. 

The Address of the Rjev. Thomas Rennell, D. D. Dean of Winches- 
ter , late Master of the Temple , to the trvp Honourable Societies of 
the Inner and the Middle Temple , on his resignation . 

Gentlemen,— Hjs Majesty having been graciously pleased to ac- 
cept my resignation of the Mastership of the Temple, during the long 
vacation, in consideration of my very advanced years, ana growing 
infirmities, I take the earliest opportunity of attempting to express the 
sentiments of regard and respect which I feel towards the Members of 
your honourable Society, at this season of my separation from them. 

Deep is my sense of the various instances of your uninterrupted 
kindnesses to me during the long period of my ministry among*you. 
Rut my peculiar gratitude is due to you for your candid and cordial 
reception of my humble efforts to illustrate the evidences, and to vin- 
dicate the essential truths of our holy religion, before those who, by 
intellectual powers and habits, are so eminently qualified to form a 
sound judgment on subjects of such awful importance. If I could 
allow myself to suppose that my exertions and labours have, under the 
divine furtherance and protection, been blessed with success, I cannot 
but attribute it to my earnest endeavours to keep in constant view, and 
to exhibit in their full integrity, those primitive and fundamental scrip- 
tural doctrines by which the Church of England has substantiated the 
faith, the hopes, and the consolations of the gospel of Christ. 

Permit me to add, that during my few remaining days I shall 
cherish a grateful recollection of those pleasant hours of social and 
instructive intercourse with the Members of your honourable Society, 


2 To vacillate or stumble. 

a Hcb. Beh old * — It is a word used to impress conviction of the certainty of an 
assertion. * * 

4 Is not obnoxious to sleep, — no, not to the slightest slumber. 

9 The tutelar God of the Jews nationally is also individually thine own tutelar God. 

9 Heb. Shadow or protect thee on thy right hand. But it, is well known that the 
• Orientals, from the habit of referring to the East os fronting them, term the south the right 
hand, the north the left hand, &c. 

T (gfgg) Thy-own-self, thy very life, not “soul” in most places. 
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which I was permitted to enjoy during my residence at the Temple ; 
and that 1 shall ever consider the friendship which I was allowed to 
cultivate with many of the most eminent of your learned body, as the 
highest honour and privilege of my life.* 

With my most ardent wishes and supplications that the choicest 
of the divine blessings, temporal and spiritual, may be vouchsafed to 
every Member of your honourable Society, 1 shall .ever remain 
Your most respectful and devoted servant, 

Oct. 1 826. (Signed) T. Rennell. 


REPLY OF THE INNER TEMPLE. 

> Inner Temple , Nov. 18, 1826. 

Dear Sir, — I laid before the Masters of the Bench, at our first Par- 
liament, the letter in which you communicated your resignation, and 
must entreat you to forgive my having* allowed incessant occupation 
and indisposition, to interpose so long a delay in answer to it. 

I am desired by the Benchers to express the. deep feeling of regret 
with which they received the intimation of their loss of your powerful 
exertions and labours, from which the Society has derived such ines- 
timable benefit during the long period of your hninistry among us, and 
to lament the separation of an intercourse which has, for so many years, 
been so honourable and beneficial to the Society as a body, and so 
peculiarly gratifying to the individual members of it who have enjoyed 
the pleasure of personal intercourse with you. 

That you may still long enjoy the consolatory reflection of having 
contributed, by a zealous and energetic discharge of the duties of your 
holy function among us, to the {fresent comfort and future happiness 
of dfiose who were committed to your charge, is the fervent wish of 
every member of our Society. 

For the Benchers, allow me to express the feelings excited by the 
kindness of your last address to us, and the unfeigned respect and 
esteem with which we remain, 

Your devoted and grateful Servants, 

Tiie Benciiers of the Inner Temple. 

* W. Harrison, Treasurer . 


REPLYOF THE MIDDLE T&MPLE. 

Middle Temple , London , Nov. 15, 1826. 

Very Rev. Sir, — Yout interesting letter to theJBjcnch of this Society, 
on resigning the Mastership, has * been received and laid before them 
in their Parliament Chamber. As their present treasurer, I am de- 
sired to acknowledge it, and am instructed particularly to express 
their sympathies for the infirmity which ,has occasioned your resig- 
nation, and their regrets at the consequence as well as the pccasion. 

They are all highly sensible of yobr efforts in the cause of religion 
during your ministry at the Temple Church, and humbly flatter them- 
selves you have not exerted them altogether in vain. Their affec- 
tionate regards and best wishes will attend you in every situation, and 
those members of the Bench, who have been honoured with your per- 
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sonal intimacy, hope that opportunities for improving it mpy yet some- 
times occur, or at least that such intimacy may not wholly subside. 

For myself, I beg leave to add, that though it has not been my good 
fortune to have become your associate in private life, I entertain a 
corresponding esteem, with my brother Benchers, for your professional 
character and services ; and am, 

Very Reverend Sir, * . 

Yours, faithfully and obediently, 
(Signed) ^ Samuel Makryatt. 


MONTHLY REGISTER. 


SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE. 

Report for 1826. * 


We have hitherto been prevented 
noticing this Report. We rejoice that 
it shews that a considerable increase 
has taken place, both in the receipts 
of the Society, and in the number of 
books distributed from its stores. The 
receipts of the last year amounted to 
£65,314, and the whole number of 
books and tracts issued in the year 
ending in June, 1826, was nearly One 
Million and a Half. In which 
number it is further gratifying to ob- 
serve an increase of more than 60,000 
in the Bibles, Testaments, and books 
of Common-Prayer, over those distri- 
buted in the preceding year. Some 
portion of this large increase has been 
produced by the liberal measures taken 
tor the supply of the army ; it being 
the wish of His late Royal Highness the 
Commander-in-Chief, expressed in 
regimental orders, that every British 
soldier who can read, should he fur- 
nished with a Bible and Prayer-book. 
But a regular annual increase may be 
observed to have kept steady pace with 
the exertions the Church has for some 
years been making, to meet the de- 
mand for additional places of worship 
in every populous part of the country. 

New regulations have been framed 
for the government of District-Com- 
mittees, by which additional facilities 
are afforded in the purchasing and dis- 
tribution of the Society’s books. 

We are glad to observe that consi- 
derable progress has been made in 
that most important and necessary 


measure— Hlie revision of the religious' 
books and tracts. 

Our readers will notice that among 
the tracts admitted upon the Society's 
Catalogue during the last year, there 
are several Spanish translations of dif- 
ferent portions of the New Testament. 
Spanish America, now freed from de- 
spotic rale, appears to us to offer a 
most extensive and interesting field 
for the dispersion of such tracts. The 
minds of men in that fine country are 
now opening to receive the light. We 
suggest, then, that the Society should 
consign a considerable number of suit- 
able tracts to some respectable mer- 
chant for sale in that country. The 
experiment is not doubtful; for we 
happen to know that a small publica- 
tion, consuming of extracts from the 
Spanish Binle, was exported from this 
country,; and has" met with a rapid 
sale. Surely, if the miserable thraldom 
of the heathen excites our commisera- 
tion, we should not neglect those who 
are under the dominion of an intole- 
rant, and we fear we must add, au 
ignorant and licentious priesthood. 

- The Report details at considerable 
fetigth the proceedings of the Society 
in India, under the superintendence of 
Bishop Heber : — though we are farfrom 
desiring anything like ambitious orna- 
ment in such a production, yet perhaps 
this part of the Report might have 
beep rendered a little more attractive. 
With respect to the Native School 
Fund, it tnus concludes : — 
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li It will appear from the foregoing 
statement, that the Society has appro- 
priated nearly three thousand pounds 
out of the Native School Fund to the 
various purposes which have.been enu- 
merated ; and has made itself respon- 
sible to a much larger amount for the 
expenses which its Committees may 
incur in promoting the education of 
the people in llindostan. This consi- 
derable outlay has not been confined to 
one particular spot, but has been extend- 
ed nearly in equal pioportions to every 
part of the country. It is humbly but 
confidently hoped that a work which 
has been begun so well, will be carried 
on with the same spirit and success. 
Each succeeding despatch, and every 
fresh arrival from tne East, furnish 
accumulated* evidence to prove that 
education, and education alone, can 
overcome the prejudices of the heathen, 
and prepare the way for the reception 
of Christianity. And w hen this fact is 
understood in Europe, as completely as 
itjappears to be understood in India, the 
Society may expect those important 
additions to its Native School Fund, 
which will enable it to answer the pur- 
poses for which it was formed.”— p.27. 

The Keport contains some interest- 
ing information as to the West-India 
Islands, particularly with respect to 
the education o/ the Slaves. 

u Besides the model schools at 
Bridge Town, the Bishop of Baibados 
lias adopted a plan for the general 
instruction of tne black population 
throughout his diocese. lie proposes 
to appoint one or more catechists in 
every parish, whose espe#al dfity.it 
will be to instruct the slaves under the 
direction of the Clergy, and with the 
permission of their respective masters. « 
Ilk Lordship has been so fortunate as 
to prficure the services of several 
highly respectable persons in the situ- 
ation of catechists ; and the system h 
.undoubtedly oalculated to communi- 
cate religious knowledge, both to thy 
adult and to the child, will! greater 
rapidity and gteater regularity .than 
any that had been previously proposed. 

“ The result of the whole is encou- 
raging — the Society has the satisfaction 
of knowing that the great work of 
promoting Christian Knowledge in the 
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West Indies has been auspiciously 
commenced, and trusts that its future 
progress will, be accelerated rather 
than retarded.” — p. 31. 

Mortlake , Barnes , Putney, and Wim- 
bledon District Committee : — lieport 

for 1026. 

After giving an abstract of the Pa- 
rent Society's report, the Committee 
observe, 

“Turning now lothebrief mention of 
their own local concern, the District 
Committee have to be thankful to the 
Great Author and Giver of all Good, 
for the success whidh has again at- 
tended their limited exertions (luring 
the year, which has now reached its 
close. It would probably not be sup- 
posed that the demand for books in 
any small district, consisting only of 
four parishes, would be so great in the 
second year as it was in the first. It 
has, however, exceeded it; and the 
Subscribers will have the satisfaction 
to see, that the Depository for books 
of religious instruction has not been 
opened, nor the Gospel offered to the 
poor, in vain. 

“ The Committee see much encou- 
ragement to their exertions, in the 
eagerness with which recommenda- 
tions to purchase are sought by the 
poor, and the gratitude with which 
v they arc received. And they wish 
again to observe (though the observa- 
tion must have been made by all, who 
have studied the best mode of assisting 
the poor) that, wherever there is any 
becoming /eeling of independence, a 
man always sets a higher value upon 
that*? ughich he his purchased partly 
by hisj?wn meads, than upon that,' 
which has been gratuitously given 
nim. However small his own contri- 
bution to its price may have been, still 
it is a something which greatly en- * 
hances tlie value' in hiaeyes, and gives 
him an honest pride in the possession. 

“ The Committee will conclude fliis 
year's, Report with expressing their 
earnest hope, that every one will feel . 
pleasure .in enquiring into the spiritual 
wane's of his poorer neighbours, when 
he finds the means of relieving tWjni 
thus placed within his bauds." 
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YORK DIOCESAN COMMITTEE. 

We rejoice exceedingly in being 
able to announce that a very numerous 
and respectable meeting was holden, 
on Wednesday the 14th ultimo, in the 
Vestry of York Minster, for the pur- 
pose of promoting the objects of this 
venerable and admirable Society, “ in 
the City and Neighbourhood of York ; 
.and,; as far as circumstances will per- 
mit, in other parts of the Diocese.'' 
We do indeed rejoice, that this move- 
ment has takeif* place in the ancient 
capital of the north ; and we are con- 
fident that the example will not be lost 
upon the numerous wealthy and popu- 
lous towns in that province. Let any 
one consider for a moment the extent 
and wealth of the northern dioceses, 
and then cast his eye over the list of 
subscribers to the Society, and he will 
be somewhat surprised at the small- 
ness of their quota. Nay, were he 
a stranger to our land, he would be 
induced to suppose that these fair 
rovinces were inhabited by some bar- 
arous race, who knowing not the 
blessings of civilization and Christi- 
anity, were necessarily incapable of 
desiring to impart them to others. 
We subjoin the following to justify our 
observation : — 

Population. Ann. Sub. 
Halifax District . . • 90,000 — 7 0 

Leeds 70,000 — 2 2 0 

Hull 40,000 — — 

Newcastle uponTyne 40,000 — — 

Shields, North&South 20,000 — J> 10 6 

Liverpool 140,000 — 12 12 0 

•Manchester. • . • 140,000 — •* 1 1 0 

3 ' 

Here then issftleld in which the' friends 
of the Society may labour, and let them 
hut labour , and it will n6t be in vain. 

But we must nqw proceed Jlo detail 
the proceedings of the meeting. We 
may t however, first observe, that the 
Clergy formed the majority, ■ We do 
not, indeed, regret that they are first 
and foremost in this and every good 
work but we think that the laity might 
•Ta^ ne induced,, with -a little per- 
suasion, to come forward with tneir 
aid in a cauee which is not the cause 
merely of the minister, but of every 
member of the Church, Perhaps a 
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Vestry-room was not the most desir- 
able place pf meeting. . 

About half-after twelve o’clock, his Grace 
the Archbishop took the chair.. 

The Rev. Wm. V. Vernon, in the ab- 
sence of the Archdeacon Markham, from 
indisposition, moved the Ark resolution. 
He said it was not his intention to enlarge 
unnecessarily upon topics respecting which 
the whole meeting entertained* a common 
conviction, and felt an* equal interest. 
When he proposed to form a Committee of 
the Society for the Propagation of the Gos- 
pel, he believed the question among them 
would rather be why such a Committee had 
not been before established than whether it 
should now be called , into existence ? His 
answer to that question was, thpt there 
never had been before so strong and general 
a spirit of religious zeal in the country, to 
meet the object of this Society. It was 
not just to accuse the Churcn of having 
heretofore neglected these important inter- 
ests ; he would rather say, tliaf tfiey had 
now better materials on which to work in 
the improved feelings of the age, and he 
would add, that they were shewing every . 
disposition to employ those materials to the 
be*t advantage. The Society, from its first 
institution in the time of King William, 
had been usefully engaged in maintaining 
religion in our colonies; but of late it had 
assumed a character much greater im- 
portance. As it enlarged its list of sub- 
scribers, it had extended the sphere of its 
operations; within a few years it had 
doubled and trebled the number of its mis* 
siouaries ; within a 'few years it Jiad sent, 
forth those most efficacious of all missions, 
Nq|jonal Sct^ls, into the remotest ports of,, 
our foreign dominions, and there werp.uew* 
more than a hundred of these in tjld Amaf 
rican settlements under its protection 
in a very few years a road had been opehpd 
to the gospel in India, and by the exertions 
of this Society, under the blessing of God^ 
there was at length a rational prospect of 
difihsing the benefits of Cliristianity hyer 
the immense population ofthe East. The 
reverend, speaker here adverted to the ef- 
fects to be expected from the College lately 
founded at Cqfeutta, whfee persons to be 
engaged in missions would acquire a better 
knowledge both of the habits and dialects 
of the country than they could possibly ob- 
tain in Europe ; and alluding to the atten- 
tion which the Society were giving to ver- 
sions into the Eastern tongues, said, that 
the Persian translation of the Scriptures, 
begun by the amiable Henry Martin, was 
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upon the point of being completed by an 
accomplished scholar In the service of the 
Society ; and that by the same means the 
Liturgy of the Church of England is now 
read in the language of Bengal. Mr. 
Vernon here read extracts from a letter 
which he had received from the secretary 
of the Parent Society, giving some inter- 
esting details of the Society's recent pro- 
ceedings in India, and of the measures 
taken by it for the moral and religious im- 
provement of the negroes on the Coddring- 
ton estate at Barbados, a subject on which 
the speaker said there was a stain to be 
blotted out from the Christian annals of 
this country. After adverting to the great 
field of the Society’s exertions, Mr.V. said, 
he had before alluded to the general spirit 
of religious zeal which now happily prevails. 
There was another spirit, in his opinion, 
secondary only in importance to that, a 
spirit which no man need be ashamed to 
own ; a spirit which, he trusted, was still 
subsisting, and even gainingground amongst 
us, — he meant a spirit of reasonable and 
steady attachment to the National Church. 
He was persuaded that that meeting would 
be unanimous in the opinion, that other 
tilings equal, the great and Christian ob- 
ject which they had in view would be most 
effectually promoted by moving towards it 
under the prudent direction of their eccle- 
siastical superiors in the Church ; and with 
the powerful patronage of the civil autho- 
rities in the state. To this feeling the 
promoters of the meeting would have been 
greatly wanting if they had not, under his 
Grace’s sanction, called upon the Diocese 
of York to come forward to the support 
of a Society which added to its intrinsic 
merits, that of having been so long and 
Ultimately connected with the Established 
Church. “Your Grace sees,” Mr. Vernon * 
concluded, “how the call has t£n met ; qpd 
in looking at this numerous and respectable 
meeting, I feel great confidence, as well as 
great satisfaction, in moving this [the first] 
resolution.” 

The Hon. and Rev. Henry Dnncombe, 
in seconding the resolution, said, he felt 
confident that' the venerable Society for 
the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign 
Parts required only to be knqwn, to be 
supported; and its objects to be ascer- 
tained to be duly appreciated. For though 
it had been in active operating for upwards 
of a century, though k had been prose- 
cuting its designs in many a distant clime, 
to many its existence sefemed still unknown ; 
and while other denominations of Chris-, 
dans had been transmitting annually large 
sums front tfus kingdom, and by the pflb- 
licity given to their proceedings, and the 
comprehensiveness of their views, liad 


been enabled to extend their missionary 
zeal, the nationat church had not gene- 
rally obtained the credit of supporting the 
Society whose cause we are now advocating. 
Far be it from him, however, to wish 
to impede the efforts of any Christian 
teacher, or to deprecate the labours of mis- 
sionaries in any part of the uncivilized 
world. Nol Christianity is tlieir debtor. 
And who is there but must rejoice to be- 
hold the light of Christianity diffhsed 
through the regions of darkness? What 
Christian is there, who if he had it in his 
power, would attempt to obstruct the free 
course of the word of salvation; that it 
may run and be glorified in the earth? 
Rather let it be our object, to “provoke to 
emulation” the established church of this 
kingdom, and while efforts are making on 
every side to extend Christianity in our 
possessions abroad, let us enlist under the 
banners of our national church. Nurtured 
under her auspices, and deeply impressed 
with the blessings of her communion, let 
our prayers and our purses he offered to 
impart those blessings to others. Let it 
ever be recollected, that all that this Society 
docs or strives to do, is in strict accordance 
with the principles of the Church of Eng- 
land — that the services are performed— the 
sacraments duly administered — the flock 
catechetically instructed, in true and perfect 
union w ith the Church of Christ as estab- 
lished in this kingdom — and that her mi- 
nisters, instead of wandering as individual 
zeal may determine, and boasting of the 
number of their nominal converts in their 
course, have their sacred edifices to offici- 
ate in, and their own flocks to instruct — 
have themselves regularly received epis- 
copal ordination, and in most places (with 
thanks be it spoken to the government of 
this country) are subject to episcopal 
superintendance and controul. It had been 
asserted^ that this Society has of late years 
evinced; a supine ness and inactivity, very 
different from i le zeal and perseverance ■ 
displayed by those of a similar nature; but, 
before any one ventured tq hazard so bold 
an assertion, he begged of him to tum his 
eyes to the places where she has been car- 
rying on the work of conversion — let him 
look to America, which owes her church 
establishment entirely to her labours — let 
him look to the state of religion in ,the 
British Coldhles and Settlements, and then 
let hijn inquire by whom their church was 
planted, and by whom it was watered— let 
him look to the, state of India — and amidst 
schools and churches, and other religious 
edifices, he will there find raised from the 
funds, a vast and magnificent College, en- 
dowed for the maintenance and support of 
missionaries, to instruct them in the native 
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longue, and otherwise to prepare them for 
the work of evangelists; a College which 
will stand for after ages, as an enduring 
monument of British liberality and piety. 
Without trespassing longer upon the 
valuable time of the meeting, he would 
venture to express a hope^ that the period 
was arrived, when the eyes of all were 
opened to the necessity of subscribing to 
missions — when it would be generally ac- 
knowledged incumbent upon "this nation, 
not only to provide for the religious instruc- 
tion of the colonies which own her do- 
minion, but also to extend, as far as in her 
power, the cause of Christianity over other 
parts of the universe — for the increase of 
population is such, as to be making demands 
upon this Society, which can only be 
answered by an increase of her labours, 
and an augmentation of her funds. He 
fervently prayed that the laity would be 
found as forward as the clergy in pro- 
moting the benevolent object of the Society 
for Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign 
Farts. 

The Rev. John Overton'then expres^d 
to the Archbishop the unanimous wish of 
the meeting, that his Grace would accept 
the office of President of the Committee, 
to which the Archbishop replied: — “I 
beg to assure you, that I shall have great 
pleasure in complying with the request 
which has now been made to me, and in 
accepting the office of President of this 
committee. I have been in the habit, 
when I have been in London, of attending 
frequently the meetings of the Parent So- 
ciety, and occasionally of presiding at them. 
It may therefore be in my power, from 
time to time, to furnish the committee here 
with information which may perhaps be 
found useful to them in the course of their 
future proceedings. I am unwilling by 
further remarks at this time, (and which 
indeed would be superfluous afterthe dis- 
tinct manner in which the subject has been 
brought forward and explained) to detain 
you from engaging in the more important 
duties which are now to occupy your at- 
tention in consequence of the resolution 
which was. first moved. I will only ob- 
serve, that the venerable Society to which 
we belong comprehends so many laudable 
objects in its institution, as frilly entitle it 
to the cordial approbation and support of 
every member of the Church of England. 
Those who have united themselves to it 
rejoice in making it the instrument of con- 
veying the knowledge of Christianity to 
foreign lands, according to the doctrine and 
discipline of that church which they love, 
and which they are desirous to see estab- 
lished in every country on the face of the 
earth. We must all be aware, that the 


field for successful exertion in this way be- 
comes every day more and more extensive. 
It is to be hoped, therefore, that a propor- 
tionate income will be supplied to the 
Society, to enable it to meet such increased 
demand for its assistance, and to enlarge 
the sphere of its operations, and 60 , under 
the blessing of the Almighty, gradually to 
accomplish the grand purpose for which it 
was established." 

Other resolutions were moved and se- 
conded by Thomas Wilson, Esq., Rev. W. 
H. Dfton, and Rev. B. Eamonson. 

The Rev. Theophilus Barnes, Rector of 
Castleford, moved the 5tli resolution. The 
Re'?, gentleman said, he had very great 
pleasure in being at length enabled to come 
in contact with this Society, which he had 
never before been enabled to do : in join- 
ing this committee, he certainly could ndt 
desert the Church Missionary Institution, 
because he believed it had done much 
good, but every body would judge for 
themselves. He believed a call was now 
made upon the Society for Propagating the 
Gospel for increased exertion, owing to the 
Society for Promoting Christian Know- 
ledge having transferred to it their foreign 
missions. The brother of the Rev. gen- 
tleman had recently returned from Bom- 
bay, where he was archdeacon; and ho 
^described the situation of India as very 
peculiar. It was difficult to get subscrip- 
tions in that country; and it was equally 
difficult to form committees, as the Euro- 
pean inhabitants were never long settled 
in a place. He thought' the erection of 
schools was the best way of extending 
Christianity in India, as he had very little 
hopes of converting the adult heathen; but 
in schools a large class of the population, 
the children of our soldiers, and other 
British sublets, might be educated, and 
kejit from rtmning riot in superstition and 
vice ; and many of the heathen inhabitants 
would subscribe to schools, and send their 
children there, from a desire to give them 
a good education. There were also schools' 
in Calcutta, supported by the ladies there, 
exclusively for *> females ; and these he 
thought would Improve female society, and 
give it a much higher tone. His brother 
had visited the Syrian church, with Bishop 
Middleton, where they were received with 
great cordiality. He stated his full con- 
viction, that for the encouragement and 
maintenance of the Society’s objects in 
India, there should, a Bishop in each of 
the three presidencies, and also in Ceylon* 
The Rev. Gentleman then pointed out 
Ceylon, Botany Bay, and Van Dieman*s 
Land as affording wide fields for the exer- 
tion of this Society; in those countries 
there were great numbers of British sub- 
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jects, who could not hear the gospel, If it 
were not for such societies as this and he 
felt the necessity of members of the Church 
of England exerting themselves to spread 
the knowledge of religious truth. - Before 
he sat down, lie could not refrain from ex- 
pressing a hope that this committee would 
originate meetings at Leeds, Wakefield, 
Pontefract, and other places, to establish 


similar committees, in order that the clergy 
might be enabled to come in contact with 
this Society. 

A. Thorpe, Esq. seconded the resolution. 

The resolutions being passed, thanks 
were then voted to his Grace the Arch- 
bishop, and the meeting separated. 

We are happy to stat$, that upwards of 
100/. were subscribed at the meeting. 


NEW BRUNSWICK. 


Wb intreat the attention of our 
readers to the information which the 
last Report of the Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel contains 
respecting the spiritual, condition of 
this extensive colony, and especially 
to the following table, which exhibits 
at one' view the most interesting par- 
ticulars, contained in a Report made 


to the Society for the Propagation of 
the Gospel, by the Venerable the 
Archdeacon of the Province. The 
document, from which the following 
table is formed, was originally com- 
piled from official answers made to a 
circular, addressed to various persons, 
by His Excellency Sir Howard Doug- 
las, the Lieutenant Governor. 


province of "Hew brtjnswick. 


Counties. Parishes. 

York ••••«•.. Fredericton.... 

St. Mary • . . . , 

Douglas 

Kings dear . . . . , 

Queensbury . , 
Prince* William , 
Northampton . • . 
Wakefield . .... 

Kent ••••••••< 

Woodstock 

Sanbury Maugevillc . . 

Sheffield 

Burton ....... 

Lincoln 

Queen’s County, Gagetown ..... 

Hampstead 

Waterborough • 
Wickham • •••• 
'Brunswick 

Kiag’i County. • Westfield ..... 

Greenwich 

Kingston 

Springfield 

Hampton 

Norton 

Sussex 


Churches. Clergymen. Population. 

1 1 1949 * 

— — 972 

1 — 1367 

— — 832 

1 — 710 

— — 545 

— — 568 

— — 1010 

— — 2297 

1 1 816 

11,072 

1 1 484 

— 735 

1 — / 1338 

— 070 

3227 


1 1 606 

1 — 723 

1 1 2023 

Z \ 1289 

• ••••• •— ••• •• j 

4041 

1 1 - 713 

1 — 744 

1 1 1053 

1 .... . — - • . . . • . 024 

1 1 1550 

1 — 402 

1 1 1633 
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Coantiea. 

Charlotte.. 


St. John . 


Parishes. 

Churches. Clergymen. 

Population, 

, St. Andrew’s •••»••• 

... 1 


A.. 2263 

West Isles ..... r . t f 



IM 700 

Csmpo Bello 1 

1 


M . 0Q9 

St. Stephen’s ....... 

... 1 

1 . 

• • • 1673 

St. James’s ......... 



... 453 

St. David’s ••••••«•• 



... 1005 

St. George's 

... 1 

. 4 . 

• . • 1446 

renfield ........... 


A 

• • • 558 

St. Patrick’s ....... 



Mi 762 

Grand Managi • ... • 



. .. 598 




— 9967 

St. John ........... 


2 . 

... 8488 

Portland. , t 



... 3043 

Lnncnatpr 



... 793 

St. Martin ......... 



... 583 




18,907 

i Dorchester 

... i 


... 2737 

Sackville «•••••••• 

... 1 


... 1744 

Westmoreland • . . . . 

... l 


... 883 

Hillsborough ••••••« 



... 1152 

Monckton ......... 



... 342 

Bote ford ........... 



,,, 174 

Salisbury • • • • . . . 



... 666 

Hopewell 



... 1005 




9303 

, Newcastle 



... 1657 

Chatham ......... 

... 1 

1 . 

... 1452 

Ludlow ••••»»«•••■ 




Northesk ......... 


****** 

... 1443 

Nelson 



... 1132 

Alnwick 

* 



f!flr]pfnn ..... 



IQft.U 


Glerolor ........... 

... l 


. 1 . AXA 

Saumarcz ............ ...... — ...... — — 

Wellington •••*•••••••• — — — 


We have no occasion to add any 
observations of our own. The Arch- 
deacon Best has stated the case so 
ably, that it will be sufficient to ex- 
tract from the Report his concluding 
remarks : 

“ Upon a review of the foregoing 
statements and particulars/’ says the 
Archdeacon, “ it will appear, that for 
the spiritual comfort ana instruction 
of this province, containing 74,876 
souls, to which are to be added 5,000 
sent in too late, making altogether 
79,876, in the principles of the Church 
of England, there are at present but 
sixteen resident clergymen, scattered 
over a space of country of upwards of 
27,000 squat# miles; and twenty-six 
churches, some of which are in an 
unfinished state. 


Grand Total . • . 74,876 

“ The opinions upon the utility of 
employing * Visiting Missionaries, as 
suggested by his Excellency, are in 
general favourable, although in some 
instances, where the writer is himself 
a dissenter, or biassed by dissenting 
interest, they are, as may naturally be 
supposed, the reverse. But in no case 
is the measure opposed; and it would, 
no doubt, if properly and prudently 
arranged, prove of the highest benefit, 
not merely in the increase of the Es- 
tablished Church, but in die lasting 
blessings it would be instrumental in 
conferring upon hundreds who now 
wander, through necessity, in total 
ignorance, aud upon many who are 
now the dupes of error and fanaticism. 
The spirit of this flourishing province 
is undoubtedly a Church spirit ; its own 
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acknowledged members, who cer- 
tainly form a majority over any single 
sect, are staunch and true, and those 
who may be said to have still their 
religion to choose, could not long 
withstand, even were they 90 dis- 
posed, the mild persuasive doctrines 
of the Established* Church, when de- 
livered with sincerity aqd giligence; 
and even the most prejudiced would, 
no doubt, in course of time, be brought 
to think more favourably of the Esta- 
blished Church, and perhafK eventu- 
ally to choose the better part. 

“ But all must be done with caution 
and gentleness, and ihose who would 
be instrumental in working this good, 
must possess in ,an eminent degree a 
4 zeal according to knowledge,’ which 
will manifest itself in a desire 1 to 
christianize, rather than to gain pro- 
selytes to their own system of reli- 
gion ; for if they succeed in the 
former, the latter will be a natural 
consequence : it will be the surest 
way to secure the yet unformed, to 
confirm the wavering, and to soften 
the asperities of the openly dissenting. 

“ The people of this country, who 
gain a livelihood by their manual 
labour, for of the lower order there are 
none, are, in intellect and sagacity, 
far superior to those of the same stamp 
in the mother-country; they are for 
the most part shrewd and intelligent, 
and, generally speaking, well versed 
in the Scriptures, however faulty and 
deficient they may be found in the 
practice of the duties they enjoin .' 5 
The argumentative powers of the 
roughest husbandman are oftentimes 
very ingenious, if not very great, in 
support of doctrines inconsistent with 
reason and Scripture, and it requires, 
on the part of his opponent, no slight 
exertion to confute Jiim ; and which, 
to effect, to any good purpose, must 


not be done with a contentious spirit, 
but with a desire to conciliate; and 
after the example of the great apostle, 
endeavouring to “please all men in 
all things, not seeking his own profit, 
but the profit of many.” 

“In met*, the success of this most 
^desirable undertaking will depend on 
the zeal and abilities of those upon 
whomjthe arduous duty may fall: who 4 
must not rest contested with making* 
a mere formal visit to the districts 
unto which they may be appointed, 
that will end in *an equally formal 
report, but Both voice and heart must 
be lifted up, and engaged in unceas- 
ing endeavounr effectually to benefit 
their fellow-creatures, • and promote 
the glory of God. They must con- 
sist of men of mild and humble dispo- 
sitions, who will assimilate themselves 
with 4 hc people amongst whom they 
may be sent, and endeavour to unite 
themselves with their interests and 
their hepes, and who, while they 
evince that ‘ lowliness' of mind* in 
imitation of their heavenly Master, 
will at the same time, like him, .main- 
tain the dignity of their calling. 

“A view of the present 'statement 
will at once shew the extent of the 
vineyard for labourers, in which the 
demand is already very urgent; many 
districts are actually in distress for 
want of their assistance, and wherever 
they are able, would gladly comply 
with the usual requisitions, and never 
could a prater to Almighty God 4 to 
send labourers into his vineyard/ be 
better timed than at this moment, and 
may lie of his mercy and goodness 
now hear &nd assist us. 

^ “ George Bes^ 

“ Acting Ecclesiastical Commissary'* 

Fredericton , New Brunswick, 

27 th April, 1825 . 
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In the Courier Francais; 'there is 
a curious statistical account of the 
literature of France, in 1811 and 
1825, drawn up "by Cpunt Daru, 
not including official papers or 


daily journals : — ♦' 

In 1811, there were printed, sheets 

Legislation 2,831,662 

The Sciences 2,214,303 

Philosophy 4^0,298 

Political Economy 131,133 

Military Affairs 1,147,400 

The Fine Arts -161,525 

Literature 3,781 ,826 

History 3,375,891 

Divers Subjects, Alman- 
acks, &c 1,885,869 

Theology 2,509,752 


Total .. 18,451,713 
In 1825, the number had risen to— 


SHEETS 

Legislature 15,929,839 

Sciences 10,928,277 

Philosophy 2,804,1 82 

Political Economy 2,915,826 

The Military Art 1,457,913 

The Fine Arts *2,937,301 

Literature 30,205,158 

History 39,457,9 57 

Different Subjects 3,886,973 

Theology 17,487,037 


Total .. 128,010,483 

Reckoning eleven sheets to the 
volume, the difference in favour 
of 182G, amounts to more than 
ten millions of volumes. The 
number, for 1826, is one fifth 
greater than that for 1825. * 

Such is trie change which has 
taken place in France, since the 




reign of Buonaparte. Seven times 
more books are printed in 1825 
than in lb 11. 

Royal Society of Literature. 
This Society has just made its first 
appearance in print, by publishing 
half a volume of its Transactions ; 
and as considerable public interest 
is attached to such a work, we thke 
a late minute to mention its con- 
tents. After the charter, list of 
members, constitution, &c. &c. 
there are, an important historical 
paper relative to Henry V. by 
Mr. Granville Penn ; several cu- 
rious papers on the origin and 
affinities of languages, by Mr. 
Sharon Turner; observations on 
the Euphrates, by Sir W. Ouseley ; 
accountofPalimpsest Manuscripts, 
by Archdeacon Nares; a MS. by 
Sir J. Harrington, communicated by 
the Rev.H.J. Todd, thro wing much 
light on the period of Elizabeth and 
James I. ; on a remarkable Coin of 
Metapontum, by Mr. Millingen ; 
on Coins of Thessaly, by Colonel 
Leake ; Codex of biblical and clas- 
sical Greek MSS., Mr. Todd ; a 
political-economical Essay, by Mr. 
Malthus ; EdictofDioclesian, fixing 
Prices of Articles throughout the 
Roman Empire, Colonel Leake; 
and a very interesting Essay, with 
above twenty plates, on rare Egyp- 
tian monuments and inscriptions, 
by. the same gentleman and the 
Right Hon. C. Yorke. The bare 
enumeration of the subjects, and 
of the /tames of the learned and 
eminent persons who have dis- 
cussed them, is enough to vouch 
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for this Part of their Transactions 
hieing worthy of a Society esta- 
blished by the King, and con- 
ducted on the most liberal literary 
principles. 

Latin Manuscript.—M. Angelo 
Mai, to w)iom bibliography* is 
already under so many obligations, 
has recently discovered, in t^e 
Royal Academy at Naples, the 
manuscripts of an ancient Latfti 
Treatise on Agriculture, remark- 
able for the purity of its style and 
the interest of its subjects. It is 
about to be printed. 

Ancient Marbles. — Dr. Buck- ‘ 
land, the Oxford Reader in ^Mi- 
neralogy and Geology, has recently 
received a letter from Rome, an- 
nouncing that the writer, Stephen 
Jarrett, Esq. of Magdalen Col- 
lege, has purchased a very valua- 
ble collection of marbles, &c. in 
that city, for the, purpose of pre- 
senting them to the University of 
Oxford. This collection has* been 
formed by an Advocate of Rome, 
Signor Corsi, during a residence 
there of many years, and consists 
of one thousand polished pieces, 
all exactly of the same size, of 
every variety of granite, sienite, 
porphyry, serpentine, and jasper 
marble, alabaster, &o . that is 
known to exist. The size of each 
piede, being that of a small octavo 
volume, is sufficient to shew the 
effect en masse of ead\ substance 
it contains. As connected with 
the history and progress of the 
arts, its interest is of the highest 
order, as it affords examples of 
every variety of ornamental stone 
that was ever used in sculpture, 
qr in the most luxurious architec- 
tural ornaments of ancient Rome; 
whilst, in relation to the sciences 
of mineralogy and geology, it pre- 
sents such an instructive series of 
specimens of all the most beauti- 
ful varieties of rocks as is unex- 


ampled in the world. Its value 
is still further increased by the 
circumstance of a descriptive ca- 
talogue of these specimens having 
been made and published at Rome, 
by the gentleman who formed the 
collection. 

Reaumur used every spring to 
put hip preparations into an oven 
made so hot as only not to burn 
the feathers or hair, which de- 
stroyed all latent insects. These 
insects ar&nocturnal, and begin to 
move just after twilight, in quest 
of proper substances on which to 
deposite their eggs. The walls 
should be examined in the even- 
ing, by which attention many of 
theiq may be destroyed. Examine 
the specimens frequently and care- 
fully, to discover any insects which 
may have crept into them. With- 
out this care, no application what- 
ever will effectually preserve them. 

Cast Metal Pianos. — Every day 
the use of cast-iron is becoming more 
general ; bridges are made of it : steam- 
boats ; in England it is used for roads ; 
and at Liverpool churches are built of 
it. Here, in Paris, we have lately 
pianos, the frame work of which is 
formed of cast-iron. The instruments 
have beeu brought to such perfection 
by MM. Pleyel and Co., that not only 
do they rival, but iu many particulars 
surpass the best English instruments. 
The solidity of the frame-work is so 
great, that they seldom get out of tune ; 
and the sc ind- board, relieved from 
those enormous pieces of wood with 
which it was formerly cumbered, in 
order to resist the strain, possesses 
much more elasticity, and seconds the 
vibration of the strings much better. 
The tone of these instruments is won- 
derful, both in power and mellowness; 
and the mechanism is so perfect, that 
it admits of the most delicate as well 
as' the strongest touch. Indeed, we 
have no doubt that when they are 
known A they will pat an end to the im- 
portation of foreign pianos. MM. 
Pleyel have also just obtained a patent 
for square pianos, with single strings. 
— French Paper . 
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Squirrels. — It }s a curious fact, 
that most of the oaks which are called 
spontaneous, are planted by the squir- 
rel. The industry of this animal is 
directed to the purpose of securing him 
against want in the winter; witn this 
view he is in the habit of burrowing in 
the earth, and depositing an acorn in 
the hole which he thus makes, and 
which be then covers up again. Blit 
as it is probable his memory -is not 
sufficiently retentive to enable him to 
remember the spots in which he de- 
posits every acorn, he, no doubt, loses ' 
a few every year." The$e few spring 
up, and are destined to supply 
the place of the parent tree . — Times 
Telescope . 

Transmission of Sound.— <c The ' 
extreme facility with which sounds are 


heard at a considerable distance, in 
severely cold weather, has often been 
a subject of remark ; but a cirpum- 
stance occurred at Port Bowen, which 
deserves, to be noticed, as affording a 
sort qf measure 6f this facility, or-at 
least of conveying td others some defi- 
nite idea* of the fact. Lieutenant 
Foster having occasion to send a man 
from , the observatory to ehe opposite 
•hor£ of the harbour, a. measured dis- 
tance of 6,626 feet, or, about one 
^Statute mile and two-tenths, fn older 
to fix a meridian mark;; had pieced a 
erson halfway between, to repeat, 
is directions; but he found, on trial 
that this.' precaution was unnecessary, 
as he could, without difficulty, keep 
up a conversation with the ditto at the 
distant station.” — Parry's* Voyages . 


POLITICAL RETROSPECT. 

* 


Parliamentary Report.— The 
business which is already proposed 
to be brought before Parliament 
during the present Session, is of 
a nature highly interesting. Mr. 
Peel has given notice of his in- 
tention to prosecute still farther 
his plans for reforming and sim- 
plifying the criminal law. The 
particular points to which he has 
this year turned his attention, are, 
1st, The emendation and consoli- 
dation of the laws relative to theft. 
2d1y, Of those relative to malicious 
offences against property. 3dly, A 
bill to comprise all the statutes by 
which provision is made for reco- 
vering damages against the hun- 
dred;, and, 4thly, The repeal of 
all those acts Which shall be super- 
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seded or rendered unnecessary by 
the three former bills. It is to 
be hoped he will likewise make 
such amendments as shall for the 
future preclude, the necessity of 
finding an innocent person guilty, 
in order that he may not be ruined 
by the fees dile to the court Jn 
which he' has been tried ; a fact 
which has repeatedly occurred. '** 
Emigration. — A plan of emi- 
gration to promote colonization, 
and by it to relieve this country 
of what is called its superabundant 
population, has been proposed by 
Mr. Wilmot Horton. The prin- 
ciple of it, as applied to Ireland, is 
that of engaging each emigrant to 
enter into a recognizance to repay 
by instalments a certain portion of 

B B 
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the expense of his transport' and 
location; as relates to England, 
the parish is to be allowed to pay 
tfone half of these charges from the 
poor rates. The colony which is 
to be their future domicil# is 
Upper Canada, where those set* 
tied three years since, by way of 
trial, are said to. be in very flou- 
rishing grcumstances. That such 
a plan will contribute much to 
the rapid improvement of the co- 
lonies cannot be doubted. There 
is an equal probability that the 
welfare and cottfort of the colo- 
nists will be promoted by it ; but 
that it will be a cure for the sup- 
posed evil, if indeed it exists, can 
hardly be expected. That cir- 
cumstances have deranged the 
natural locality of the population 
of this country is very evident ; 
and that this fact has been in- 
creased, or its decrease hindered 
by the operation of laws intended 
for the benefit of the poor, but on 
very mistaken principles, no ^>ne 
can deny. That this country can 
maintain and employ, in seasons 
of average prosperity, a much 
larger number of inhabitants than 
she now contains, will appear 
evident to any one that will take 
the trouble to examine what the 
land is capable of producing, the 
labour it will require, and the 
employment to be derived from 
daily increasing markets. Facts, 
independent of all reasoning upon 
the subject, uniformly attest, that 
population* is promoted, not in- 
jured, by encouragment to emi- 
gration ; and if we are too popu- 
lous, an expression which can only 
mean that our land contains more 
labourers than Bhe can feed or 
employ, the remedy must be 
sought fgr in an increase of food 
and employment — no other can 
be effectually provided. 


Catholic Emancipation.— But 
ambng the business which is 
likely to engage the attention of 
Parliament during the present 
Session, none can be more'Jm- 
portant than the intended appli- 
cation of the Roman Catholics 
to, be admitted to offices of 
power. Should they persevere in 
this measure we hope they will 
experience a repulse as decisive 
as it is necessary. We cannot 
indulge the slightest feeling of 
hostility to this body as our fel- 
low-subjects; but as members of 
the papal Church, every day’s ex- 
perience confirms most abundantly 
the imminent danger of admitting 
them to share in the government 
of a free Protestant state. The 
violent means pursued by the 
'priests Muring the late elections; 
the indecent and savage expres- 
sions of joy at the death of the 
lamented Duke of York, because, 
as a peer of Parliament, he con- 
scientiously opposed their preten- 
sions ; and which will probably 
be repeated over the sick-bed of 
the excellent Earl of Liverpool ; 
the threats of civil hostility now 
uttered and maintained by their 
prelates, and particularly by Dr. 
Doyle, whose apparently meek 
and humble demeanour,' whilst 
under examination before the 
House of tlords, late events have 
proved to 1 Ave been assumed as a 
jnask for political purposes, and 
which, now they h’av£ failed, are' 
laid aside; the gross falsehoods 
openly asserted and maintained 
respecting the progress of the 
reformation at Cavan; all com- 
bine to warn every sincere pro- 
testant against the admission to 
power of the spiritual subjects' 
of a hierarchy,' which has never 
scrupled to employ any means, 
however base, for the accom- 
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plishment of her political exalte* 
tion. * 

Cavan Conversions.— As yfe 
' have * been led to refer to the 
events now taking place at Ca- 
van, we will just state, in addition 
to what is before the public, con- 
nected with that subject, that we 
have the most indisputable autho- 
rity for saying, that in many parts 
of Ireland similar events would 
immediately occur, but for the 
bitter persecution to which every 
convert to the Protestant Church 
is exposed the instant lie re- 
nounces popery. The union of a 
few truly independent men to 
protect the religious liberties of 
their countrymen, has been the 
sole cause why Cavan has been 
distinguished above other ' parts 
of Ireland by these transactions ; 
and only let the same measures 
be pursued for the personal safety 
of the subject, and the reforma- 
tion will proceed in that country 
with aj&pidity, and to an extent, 
of whrai at present we cannot 
form any conception. . 

Duke op Clarence.-— In con- 
sequence of a message from the 
King, the House of Commons has 
voted an increase to the income of 
the Duke of Clarence of 9000J. 
per annum, as being presumptive 
heir to the throne. 

Peninsula. — The events that 
have occurred since our last report 
have been generally favourable to 
the peace of £urope, and prosperity 
of our ally the Queen of Portugal. 
The bands of traitors have been 
dispersed ; and, excepting one 
small body, which is said to exist 
in the north, and which, taking ad- 
vantage of its situation amongst 
the mountains, threatens the adja- 
cent districts with acts of violence, 
no armed force can be said to dis- 
turb the peace of the country; 


small parties of marauders annoy 
the trayeller, or .plunder detached 
hamlets in some parts ; but, with 
the former exception, to no greater 
extent than js universally expe- 
rienced jn .every country that has 
had the misfortune to have been 
recently the seat of' hostile- move"; 
mental ' * ^ j 

The King of Spain has found ?t 
necessary to comply with the de- 
mands of Portugal and her allies, 
at least as far as plates to, mea- 
sures connected vmh the Portu- 
guese insurgents. The state pa- 
pers and orders issued by the 
Court of Madrid on thi$ subject 
are couched in the highest and 
loftiest tone ; such as might im- 
pose on the ignorant, add which 
tnay serve to conceal from itself 
its own weakness and danger ; but 
which can only excite the smile of 
contempt from every considerate 
and well-informed observer of 
what *is passing in the Peninsula. 
The terror felt by the rulers of 
that country is evinced by the 
tyrannical laws daily issued to sup- 
press every expression of public 
feeling. In addition to those we 
have before noticed, one has lately 
been published, forbidding any 
mark of approbation or censure 
during any theatrical exhibition t 
not a sign even or a nod to a friend 
or relative in another part of the 
house, under pain of six- years! . 
service as a private soldier fqr the 
first offence, and ten years' con- 
finement to the galleys for a se- 
cond. The very issue of such a 
regulation speaks at onee the dan- 
gerous state of the government, 
and the feelings of the people. A 
ministry composed of priests at- 
tached to an interest foreign to 
that of .their country, and sacri- 
ficing the latter to the former, 
must ever be the worst possible 
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government; and feeling a conse- 
quent degree of terror, will pursue 
£ the harsh measures of the most 
odious tyranny. 

* Persia. — The latest accounts 
of the war between Persia and 
Russia received through St v Pe- 
tersburg!], state the Persian army 
to be intrenched in those defiles 
which render the frontier of their 
country, when defended by a feW 
handfuls of men, almost impreg- 
nable. Here they purposed re- 
maining during* the winter season ; 
and as the Russian General will 
scarcely vdhture to attack them 
whilst defended by obstacles so 
formidable, a cessation of hostilities 
must ensue, till the return of 
spring may enable him again to 
draw his enemies into the open 1 
country. The idea that our coun- 
try is bound by her treaty with 
Persia to assist her against her 
enemies, and that England may 
by that means be involved in a 
war with Russia, is wholly un- 
founded. The treaty between the 
two nations is perfectly defensive : 
Great Britain engaging to subsi- 
dize Persia in case of a rupture 
between her and any power pre- 
viously at war with the former 
country ; and Persia engaging on 
her part to obstruct the progress 
of any enemy who may seek a 
passage through her dominions 
with the intention of attacking our * 
territories in the East. 

Java. — The , existence of the 


D^tch authority in this island 
pcem's at least doubtful: the hos- 
tile feelings excited by the severe 
oppression uniformly practised by 
the deputed Dutch Governments 
wherever they have been establish- 
ed, have, in the present instance, 
produced a war which threatens 
the most*alarming consequences. 
The whole island, with the excep- 
4 tion of Batavia, appears to be al- 
ready in the hands of the natives. 
A force sent by the Chief Gover- 
nor, under the command of his 
lieutenaqt, to check their advance 
upon the capital, was so complete- 
ly destroyed, that the commander 
alone escaped to carry home the 
report of the disaster. It is stated 
that unless six thousand troops from 
Europe should arrive within three 
months of the date of the last dis- 
patches, the island would be lost, 
and twenty thousand men would 
be required to recover it. The 
leader of the natives, who has dis- 
played great talents in the conduct 
of the war, was educated^; Cal- 
cutta, and is highly spoken of by 
those who were acquainted with 
him. during his residence in that 
city. He was firmly attached to 
the British; but when the latter 
evacuated Java, he resolved to 
render his country independent, 
and the exactions of the Dutch 
Governmf At soon furnished him 
with the means. Should he prove 
the Alfred of his country, it will 
hot be the least blessing arising 
from the British occupation of it. 
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OXFORD. February 15. 

Decrees conferred, February 1. B.C. L. (by Commutation.) 

B. D. * Taylor, Rev. G. M. A. St. John's College. 

Carne, Rev. James, Oriel College. **£* M. A. 


Owen, Rev. Owen, Fellow of Jesus College. 
M. A. 

Coleridge, Rev. Edward, Exeter College. 
Hawkins, W. Bentinck Letliem, ExeterColi. 
Lightfoot, J.Prideaux, Fellowof Exeter Coll. 
Mearly, Rev. Richard, St. John’s College. 
Scobcll, Rev. Edward, Magdalen Hall. 

B.A. 

Annesley, William, University College. 
Bennett, W. J. Easley, Christ Church. 
Butler, Charles Robert, Worcester College. 
Collett, Kenrlck William, Christ Church. 
Fawcett, J. T. C. Christ Church. 

Hale, William, Magdalen Hall. 

Isliain, Robert, Brasennose College. 

Page, Cyril William, Christ Church. 
Tarbutt^Richard, Brasennose College. 
Wall, John Whitmore, New College. 
Walsh, J. H. Arnold, Balliol College. 


February 14. 

B. D. and D. D. (by Accumulation.) 
Cookesley, Rev. John, Exeter College. 


+ 

Claxon, Rev. B. S. Worcester College. 
Prodgers, Rev. Edwin, Trinity College. 

M.A. 

Hawkins, Rev. Ernest, Balliol College. 
Kent, George Davies, Corpus Christi CoH. 
Oakes, Rev. Charles, St. John's College. 
Price,- Rev. Thomas, Exeter College. 

B.A. 

Beckwith, Samuel, St. John’s College. 
Cave, Edward, Brasennose College. 
Elwes, George Cary, Trinity College, v 
Gower, John, Magdalen College. 

Heming, Thomas John, Christ Church. 
Mackell, James, Brasennose College. 
Nlooll, Charles, Exeter College. 

Smythe, Patrick' Murray, Christ Church. 


Woods, George Henry, Wadham College. 
Wynter A Rev. Robert, Jesus College. 

B.A. 

Clay, James, Balliol College 
Day, John, Exeter College. 

Jephson, C. D. O. Brasennose College. 
Penn, Thomas Gordon, Christ Church. ’ 

6 . February 22. 

D.,p. L. 

Taylor, Rev. George, St. John’s College. 
M.A. 

Daubeny, Rev. James, Brasennose College. 
Johnson, Rev. J. Reynolds, Balliol Coll. 

B.A. 

Buckley, Henry, Exeter College. 

Boyle, Charles John, All Souls’ College. 
Calvert, John Mitchinson, Oriel College. 
Chambers, John David, Oriel College. 


January 29. 

The Election took place fora Margate! 1 . 
Professor of Divinity, in the room oLghe, ■ 
late Provost of Queen’s, when the Rev. 
Godfrey Faussett, B. D. late Fellow of 
Magdalen College, was the successful Can- 
didate. The numbers were as follow: — 


The Rev. Dr. Nares, Merton College, 

" Regius Professor of Modern History 33 
The Rev. Dr. Shuttleworth, Warden 

of New College 19 

The Rev. Godfrey Fuusett, Mag- 
dalen College 49 


Total .... 94 


February 13. 

The nomination of the Rev. Edward 
Cardwell, B.D. as a Delegate of the' Press, 
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in the room of the Hon. and Right Rev. 
the late Bishop of Oxford, was unanimously 
approved of in Convocation. 

The Rev. John Fox, M.A. Fellow of 
Queen's College, is unanimously elected 
Provost of that Society, in the room of the 
late Rev. Septimus Collinson, D. D. 

Mr. Anthony Grant is admitted Actual 
.Fellow of New College. 

Mr. Charles Lewis Cornish is elected an 
Exhibitioner, on Mr. Michel’s Foundation, 
at Queen’s College. 

The Rev. Lewis Sneyd, M. A. Fellow of 
All Souls’, Rector of Headley in Surrey, 
and Chaplain to the Earl of Plymouth, is 
elected Warden of the above Society, in 
the room of the late Bishop of Oxford. 

The Rev. John Lousdale, B. D. Chap* 
lain to the Archbishop of Canterbury, is 
chosen* a Fellow of Eton College, in the 
room of the late Dr. Foster PigotL 

February.? 4. 

Stephen Peter Rigaud, Esq. M. A. late 
Fellow of Ezeter College, is admitted to 
the Professorship of Astronomy, on the 
foundation of Sir Henry Savile, vrauit by 
the death of* the late Abram Robertson, 
D. D. of Christ Church ; and at the same 
time the Rev. Baden Powell, M.A. of Oriel 
College, was admitted to the Professorship 
of Geometry, vacated by Mr. Rigaud’s 
acceptance of the Astronomical chair. 

Mr. Robert Evans, Scholar of Jesus Col- 
lege, and Vinerian Scholar, is elected Fel- 
low of that Society. 


CAMBRIDGE. 

Degrees conferred, February 9. 
M.A. 

Pipon, R|y. T. Earle, St. John’s College. 
B.A. 

Garland, Lewis, Trinity College. 

Sikes, Thomas, Queen’s College. 


February 2. 

Dr. Smith’s annual prizes of 25/. each, 
to the two best proficients in mathematics 
and natural philosophy among the Com- 
mencing Bachelors of Arts, arc adjudged’ 
to Mr. Thomas* Turner, of Trinity College, 
and Henry Percy Gordon, Esq. of St. 
Peter's College, the second and first 
Wrangler*. 


Mr; Corny ns 'fucker j of St. Peter’s Col- 
lege, is elected University Scholar, on the 
foundation of Sir William Browne. 

John Collyer, Esq. M.A. of Clare Hall, 
is called to tlft degree of Barrister-at-law, 
by the Hon. Society of Lincoln’s Inn. 


Febrmry 9. 

The Norrisian Prize on the subject, “ The 
Mosaic Dispensation not intended to be per- 
petual," is adjudged to Mr. Francis White, 
Scholar of Trinity College. 


February 13. 

The Master and Fellows of Pctcrhouso 
unanimously elected Henry Percy Gordon, 
Esq. (Senior Wrangler of the present year) 
Honorary Fellow of that Society. 

The Rev. G. Skinner, of Jesus College, 
the Rev. J. Weller, of Emmanuel, and Mr. 
Platt, of Trinity, (who is deputy for the 
Regius Professor of Hebrew,) are appointed 
examiners of the Candidates for the He- 
brew Scholarships. 

Richard Thomas Lowe, B, A. of Christ 
College, was elected Travelling Bachelor, 
on the nomination of the Master of that 
Society. 


PREFERMENTS. 

Kaye, John, P. D. Bishop of Bristol, to 
the Bishoprick of Lincoln. 

Lloyd, Charles, D. D. Regius Professor 
of Divinity, to the Bishoprick of Oxford. 
Gray, Robert, D. D. Prebendary of 
Durham, to the Bishoprick of Bristol. 


Atkinson, J. R. M.A. to the Perpetual 
Curacy of '.vest Cowes ; nominated by 
Rev. John Breeks, Vicar of Carisbrook. 

Blanchard, John, Jun. to the Vicarage of 
Lund, near Beverley, on the presenta- 
tion of the Rev. John Blanchard. 

Boultbee, R. M. to be Domestic Chaplain 
to Lord Montagu. 

Bachanan, P. to th# Church and Parishes 
of Stickeil and Hume; Patron, The 
King. 

Burnaby, Robert, to the New Church of 
St. George, Leicester. 

Cliffe, Loftus Anthony, to the Vicarage of 
Sampford- Arundel, Devonshire: Patron, 
W. Bellett, Esq. 4 
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Coldwell, William Edward, to the Vicarage 
of Sandon, Staffordshire ; Patron, Earl 
of Harrowby. 

Collins, O. L. to' the Perpetual Curacy of 
Ossett, nominated by Eev. Buckworth. 

Coventry, Tbotnaa Henry, to the Rectory 
of Hill Croome, Worcestershire ; Patron, 
the Lord Chancellor. * . 

Croft, — , to the Vicaragt of Hutton Bushell, 
Yorkshire. * • 

Currer, D. R. M. A. to be Domestic Chap- 
lain to Lord Downe. 

Dawson, Henry, to the Rectory of Hopton, 
Suffolk; Patron, The King. 

Dennis, N. R. to be Chaplain to the Forces. 

Dodgson, Charles, M. A. to the augmented 
Curacy of Daresbury, Chester. 

French, William, D. D. to the Rectory of 
Moor Monckton, Yorkshire; Patron, 
The King. 

Hall, Charles, to be Domestic Chaplain to 
Lord Macdonald. 

Halton, L. Miles, B. A. to the Rectory of 
Woolhampton, Berks. 

Lupton, James, to tho Vicarage of Black 
Bourton, Oxon; Patrons, Dean and 
Chapter of Christ Church. 

Mildmay, Carew Anthony St. John, M. A. 
to the Rectory of Chelmsford. 

Nares, Edward, D. D. to the Rectory of 
Ncwchurch, Kent 

Parker, H. to be Chaplain to the Forces. 

Rowe, Samuel, to the Perpetual Curacy of 
St Budeaux, near Plymouth. 

Seymour, John Hobart, M. A. to be Chap- 
lain in ordinary to the King, 

S wanton, Francis, to the Perpetual Curacy 
of St John's, Winchester; Patron, the 
Bishop. 

Swcte, William, to the Rectory of St Leo- 
nard, Devon. 

Thompson, Sir Henry, Bart. M. A. to be 
Chaplain to George Collins Poore, Esq. 
High Sheriff of Hants. „ 

Vernon, John, to the Rectory of Shrawley, 
Worcestershire, on the presentation of 
the Executors of late Thomas 
Shrawley Vernon, Esq. 


CLERGYMAN MARRIED. 

Allix, R.W. BrD. Fellow of St. John's 
College, Cambridge, to Jane, relict of 
the Rev. <j|porgc White, LL. B. 


CLERGYMEN DECEASED. 

Cooper, H. P. Vicar of All Saints, Eves- 
ham, Worcestershire, and Perpetual 
Curate of Hampton, aged 51. 

Hale, Henry, M. A. Rector of Orcheston, 
St Mary, Wilts. 

Harrison, William, M. A. Vicar of Win- 
terton, and of Great Limber, Lincoln- 
shire, aged 82. 

Kelly, Sterling, M. A. one of thd Senior 
Fellows of King's College, Cambridge, 
aged 45. • 

Kino, Right Rev. Walker, Lord Bishop 
of Rochester, Canon Residentiary of 
Wells, Prebendary of Peterborough, and 
Provincial Chaplain to the Archbishop 
of Canterbury. 

Law, — , D. D. Archdeacon of Rochester, 
Rector of Westmill, Herts, and Easton 
Magna, Essex, aged 88. 

Middleton, David, Rector of Crux Easton, 
Hants, aged 75. 

Newby, Joshua, Rector of Haseley, near 
Warwick, aged 39. 

Pelham, the Hon. and Rt. Rev. George, 
Lord Bishop of Lincoln, D. C. L. aged 
6 1 . — This excellent Prelate was youngest 
son of the late, and brother to the pre- 
sent Earl of Chichester. He was born 
on the 13th Oct. 1766, and married, in 
1792, Mary, daughter of Sir Richard 
Rycroft. He was consecrated Bishop 
of Bristol, in the room of Dr. Cornwall, 
In 1803; translated to Exeter, in the 
room of Dr. Fisher, in 1807 ; and on 
Dr. Tomline being translated to the see 
of Winchester In 1820, his Lordship 
succeeded him in the bishopric of Lin- 
coln. His Lordship was also Clerk of 
the Closet to the King, and Canon Resi- 
dentiary of Chichester. His Lordship 
was formerly of Clare Hall, Cambridge. 

Pigott, William Foster, fi.D. F.A.S. Fel- 
low of Eton, Rector of Mereworth, Kent, 
and Clewer, Berks, aged 79. 

Pyemont, Samuel, Rectd^ of Linwood, 
Lincolnshire, aged 68. 

Spray, — , D. D. Vicar Choral of St. 
Patrick's Cathedral, Publin. 

Surtees, Matthew, M. A. Rector of Kirby 
Underdale, Yorkshire, and Prebendary 
of Canterbury. 

Till, John, Rector of Hayes, Kent. 
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LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Answer to the Manifesto of the 
Chistfan Evidence Society. Published 
by the Society for Promoting Chris- 
tian Instruction. 

The Clerical Portrait ; A Series of 
Letters addressed to a young Student 
intended for the Church. 

The City of Refuge: a Poem. By 
Thomas Quin. 

Treatise on the Divinity of Christ. 
By Rev. Joseph Taylor, M.A. Vicar 
of Snitterfield. 

Old English Sayings newly Ex- 
pounded. By Jeffreys Taylor. 

Sermon in Aid of the Parochial 
School in the Parish of St. Luke. * By 
Rev. W. Pritchard, Rector of Great 
Yeldham. 

R. Becourt’s Grave of Human Phi- 
losophies, or System of, the Bramin% 


Unveiled. Translated from the French, 
with Note*, by A. Dalmas. 

Spalding on Feelings in Religion. 
Translated from the German by the 
Rev. A. B. Evdia, A.M. Rector of 
Coin Rogers, &c. 

St. Paul’s Key to the Types of Gen. 
xxii.; a Sermon, by the Rev. John 
Edward Nassau Molesworth, A. M. 
Curate of Milbrook, Hants. 

Review of a Pamphlet entitled, 
** Declaration of the Catholic Bishops, 
the Vicar Apostolic, and their Coadju- 
tors in Great Britain ” By the Rev. 
George Townsend, M.A. Prebendary 
of Durham, & c. 

Selections from the Papers of Addi- 
son in the Spectator, &c. By the 
Rev. E. Berens, M. A. 


NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

We havo received “ L. M. R.” and ** U. Y.” on 1 John v. 16: we hope to be 
^able to recur to the subject in our next Number. * 

“ U. Y.’s” communication as to Dissenters’ Marriages is rather fitted for 
the consideration of the Legislature than for our readers. Our object in our 
last Number lyas to inform Clergymen how they should act according to the 
existing law, not to discuss what the law should be. 

We thank **U. A. I.” and shall avail ourselves of his communications. — **E.B.” 
is also accepted. . 

We must decline'** J.G.”; — also ** Millenarius/’ — ** Llewellyn” shall appear. 
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A SERMON 

PREACHED BEFORE THE UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD. 

2 Cor. vi. 3,4. 

“ Giving no offence in any thing , that the ministry be not blamed: But 
in all things approving ourselves as the ministers oj God." 

It is well known that mankind are always ready to discover plausible 
excuses for the neglect of duty, and to shift, if possible, their own 
individual responsibility on to the consciences of others. This ten- 
dency has been very generally illqptrated in all states of the world by 
the prevailing opinions in the minds of the laity as, to the qualifications 
and conduct of the ministers of religion. In our own times it is frequent* 
ly evinced in the practice of those, who, whilst they rail loudly against 
the clergy, indulge their imaginations by extolling to the highest pos- 
sible degree the requisites of the clerical character : in which practice 
it is not easy tn J see that real Concern for the good of the Church, which 
would dictate serious efforts for the higher improvement of its mini- 
sters ; but rather may be discerned an inclination to excuse the failings 
of self, by comparison with those of others, in whom more is presum^l 
to be required, and also traces of a superstition (common to both the 
heathen and Romanist religions), which would ascribe to the sanctified 
agency of human ministers a kind of mediatorial influence, and repose 
that reliance on the merits of ail erring fcllow-oreature, which is due, 
wholly due, to the atonement of the Son of God. ' 

Omitting, however, the consideration of this fallacy as it affects the 
conduct of the Jaity, it may be well to observe what influence it has, 
and what influence it ought to have, on the conduct of the j^ergy: 
for if it be a fallacy ^extremely prevalent, founded on a very general 
propensity of human nature, and closely connected with ^obvious and * 
momentous truths, as to the actual responsibility of the ministerial 
office, no doubt its consideration is well worthy the attention of those 
who either desi^l to enter on the sacred office, or are already devoted 
to its pursuits. For our guidance in the inquiry we are furnished by 
St. Paul with the maxim of the text, that we give “ no offence in any 
thing, that the ministry be not blamed ; but in all things approve our- 
selves as the ministers of pod.” * 

As an apostle in the fulness of inspiration, he might, consistently 
with hk&abitiial Humility, assert this of himself} and of his holy c°ad-£ 
jutors*^But the assertion was made, not so much for the declaration** 
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of their upright conduct, as for the pattern and guidance of ours. It 
cognizes to a certain extent the duty of considering the opinions of 
others, in the formation of rules for our own practice. We are to give 
no offence in any thing ; that is, in all our behaviour to avoid shocking 
the opinions of the laity, or causing them to be scandalized at what they 
conceive to be oar failings or faults,— and that for this very reason, 
that the ministry, that is, the gospel wherein we minister, the doctrine 
which we preach, and the ordinances w hereof we are stewards, he not 
found fault with, or obstructed in its progression our account. But, 
on the contrary, in all things we are to approve ourselves, to make 
ourselves acceptable and approved to others as the ministers of God. 

It is clear, from the tenour of the passage in which this text occurs, 
that it refers, not so much to matters of doctrine as to the duties of 
active life, to those points in the character of a minister which relate 
to his conduct as a member of Christian society, and to his duties as a 
minister of God. And in reference to these particulars only it may 
be observed, that high as the expectations of mankind may be on 
the subject, they fall short of that strict propriety in conduct and 
conversation, which is required in scripture of the Christian minister. 
Ministers, however, as well as those who censure them, are children 
of a fallen parent, alike subject to the infirmities of the flesh, and to 
the inherent taint of a corrupt spirit; alike prone to err, and alike 
sure to fail of that perfection which is of all required in their several 
stations and circumstances. But though liable as other men to fall, it 
is required of them not to have entered on their office unless honest 
and zealous in their purposes of upright conduct ; and however those 
purposes may have failed, it is required of them more than of others 
(on this principle" of avoiding scandal) to preserve a propriety in 
so much of their conduct as may meet the public eye. Now sitch 
being the universal opinion of the laity, however much their standard 
of the clerical character may fall short of the true one ; however 
it may be adopted to excuse their own failings; however it may be 
grounded on a fallacious view of ministerial influence; — still, as it is 
felt very generally to exist, it is found to produce very decided effects 
on the conduct and character of the clergy. There may be some so 
hardened as to defy it ; but the greater part even of those who fail in 
Christian duty, are forced by its agency into tl.4 adoption of a decent 
exterior demeanour : and thus the fear of man, acting where the fear 
of Goshas not availed, often saves the holy cause from scandal, sealing 
at the same time, more closely, the perdition of him who pleads it. 
Hypocrisy in various shades and degrees, once adopted, grows familiar 
to the seared conscience, and the offender almost deceives himself by 
the same plausible appearance which he wears in t^a eyes of his un- 
conscious flock. He recites, with unhallowed lips, a li|urgy that is 
fitted for' the souls of saints to commune with the Saviour of the 
world ; he preaches, with unsoftened heart, the gospel of love, the glad 
tidings of salvation, the Word that came down from heaven to guide 
nxeif thither for ever; he ministers with unclean hands, he presses with 
his teeth, but eats not to his soul's health, that consecrated bread which is 
notg save to tKe faithful only, the nutriment of eternal life. Ho«Wtists in 
perpetual apprehension of discovery, having chosen to serve the world 
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instead of liis God, and conscious, that his real character would be, if 
known, no less despised by the one, than it will be certainly and severely 
condemned by the other. Such cases are awful to contemplate, but it 
may be confidently hoped they are rare. They are to be ascribed to 
the state of public opinion, as to the ministerial character acting on thp 
disposition of a person destitute of Christian principle, but vicious and 
worldly minded. Their hypocrisy can in no degree bcf excused by the 
principle laid down in the text, because the maxim there given must 
be taken all together, dot only as requiring us to give.no offence, but 
to avoid it by the adoption of genuine zeal and piety as ministers of the 
most high God. 

A more common case is that of a person who may have entered on 
the sacred office with resolutions firmly taken, with habits of good to 
a certain degree established, witli a lively zeal for the promotion of 
God*s glory, an eager desire to do good amongst his fellow-creatures, 
and yet with some one or more passions jmsuhdued, breaking out oc- 
casionally with renewed violence ; or called forth into energy by novel 
circumstances, their strength not having been previously tried or known. 
Now it certainly is an anomaly that could not continue to exist, for a 
man to be indulging habitually in some known sin, and yet anxiously 
ministering as a Christian pastor to the good and salvation of others. 
A true zeal for the honour of his Lord and Saviour would avail no 
less to the subjugation of his own passions, and to the devotion of hi* 
own heart, than to the conversion and edificatton of his flock ; one 
way or other, sooner or later, the anomaly must cease: we cannot at 
once serve God as his minsters, and Mammon in our private capacities. 
Vet to a certain degree, there is reason to believe, something of the 
kind is not unfrequently felt ; especially by those who, in the earlier 
stages of life, have felt stronger temptations in their private conduct, 
though not less lively anxiety for the good of mankind. 

To those of us then who su-e conscious of personal offence, yet anx- 
ious to amend, and desirous meanwhile to fulfil to the uttermost our 
ministerial duties', the prevalent opinions of mankind on that subject 
will suggest the necessity of strict caution in our outward conduct ; and 
the text may furnish us with a means of so observing that caption, as at 
the same time to avoid the mischievous effects of seeming frhftt we 
are not. ; 

It teaches us, that besides our general duty as Christians, rt SO to let 
our light shine before men,** and so to let them see our good wo£p , as 
that they may 44 glorify our Father which is in heaven ; ’* — besides thi| 
general duty, we have an especial obligation, as ministers of Christ, 
44 workers together with him,” to support that character Which the 
world expects of us; nay^ore, that which He requires. It Reaches 
us, that iniquity <flh our part is a positive hindrance to tbtf’&ttcess of 
our ministerial efforts, and that whether secret 6r notorious \ fort it 
cannot be indulged in without a gradual corruption .of {single, which, 
as it will make us careless of bur own salyatiogfe wHFsooir render us. 
indifferent to the good of mankind. A youthful zeal, and the Charm 
of novelty, may give a fictitious temporary interest fn ministerial* em- 
ployment even where the heart if not right with God ; and for a 
time there may seem to be a soothing, though melancholy satisfoction* . 
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in extolling those mercies, or denouncing those warnings to others, 
which we have failed to listen to ourselves ; but our case, if such be 
our -case, is fast approaching to a confirmed hypocrisy, wherein the 
outward duties of the minister may be performed with a mechanical 
propriety, but arc so far from yielding him satisfaction, that they are 
executed with reluctance and constraint. That love of man only can 
ensure a permanent and increasing interest in our ministerial duties, 
which is founded on our love of God, and zeal in the service of our 
Master ; and then only shall we be faithful stewards of his mysteries, 
when our hearts are truly devout, and our lives obedient to his word. 

And, further, the maxim of St. Paul, thus considered, will teach us, 
that in our attempts to attain this state, whilst the world, the flesh, and 
the devil, singly or jointly, are thwarting our endeavours, and drawing 
us into the commission of sins, acknowledged and repented of ; yet it 
may be from time to time renewed, less heinously, perhaps less deli- 
berately, less" frequently, yet still renewed ; the world ever varying its 
attractions, the flesh being weak, and our artful tempter incessant in 
his assaults. It teaches us, that whatever be our failings, hovrever 
gross our offences, we have an especial obligation to conceal them. 
The sins that do most easily beset us may be in their own nature more 
or less heinous, or (what is quite a different consideration) they may 
be more or less scandalous in the eyes of the world ; whatever be their 
niture, we are to take care that they shall not be seen. Besides our 
paramount duty of speedily destroying their root, in the unbelief of our 
own hearts, we have an additional duty of shrouding them, in the mean 
time, from the observation of the world. It is true that we thus run 
the risk of deceiving ourselves, and disguising our own iniquity in our 
own eyes; but this additional risk we must run, however dangerous; for 
we have dared already to take on ourselves the holy office, and what- 
ever be our own danger, the ministry must not be blamed, the excel- 
lence of die gospel must not be impeached by our transgression. 

It is true, that if discovered in our inconsistent conduct, we should 
be deemed hypocrites, and what is worse, whether discovered or not, 
we shall feel we are hypocrites, as long as we keep up this decent ex- 
terior, continuing to oflend in our private conduct. But this also is 
part of our punishment, — to be reputed saints whilst wc know that we 
arc sinners— to hear the praises of our benevc/ence and pastoral fide- 
lity, whilst conscious, perhaps, of “ pride, vain-glory, or deliberate 
hypoiHsy ; of envy, hatred, or malice ; of fornication, or some other 
deadly sin ;” — to know that we are obnoxious to the name of “ whited 
sepulchres,” and to feel in each testimony of the esteem of others, a 
sting the more bitter as that esteem is more high, and therefore more 
unmerited. These are some parts of the consequences of our conduct 
particularly entailed on transgression in a minister Qf^Christ, and prov- 
ing to him hotv inconsistent is the commission of sin, with all the cir- 
cumstances of the duty he has undertaken. For every evil action, he 
entails on himself a new score of deceit, for every guilty habit a fresh 
need of detested hypocrisy. His sins never come single, never with- 
out this peculiar accompaniment, this dreadful alternative of scandal 
dr disguise. The maxim of St. Paul will hardly allow him to take 
either side of it ; and if in his frailty he transgress, and be driven to 
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disguise, the very shame and agony of his situation is designed to ex- 
cite in him the more speedy repentance, and thus not only prevent the 
scandal for a time, but remove its future occasion by the permanent 
reformation of his character. So only can he fulfil the spirit of the 
apostle’s rule, and so best avoid giving offence to man, by desisting to 
give offence to God. 

T o approve himself as the minister of Christ, is to be his final rule ; 
to set before his eyes continually the divine pattern of. Him to whose 
service and imitation he has been solemnly dedicated. His standard 
will thus rise far above the highest that human imagination can devise ; 
and he will rarely have occasion to compute what his fellow-creatures 
will think of his conduct, whilst he is ever considering what his Maker 
will esteem of his motives. The painful necessity of concealment will 
cease, the tongue of slander will be silenced ; the approbation of man- 
kind, of conscience, and of God will be united, and their union ho- 
noured in the practical fulfilment of the spirit of the apostle's pattern, 
according to the eloquent enumeration with which he follows up the 
text before us : “ By the armour of righteousness on the right hand 
and on the left, by honour and dishonour, by evil report and good 
report: as deceivers and yet true; as unknown, and yet well known; 
as dying, and, behold, we live ; as chastened, and not killed ; as sor- 
rowful, yet alway rejoicing ; as poor, yet making many rich ; as having 
nothing, arjd yet possessing all things."* C. G. 


REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

Art. I. — The Sermons of the Right Reverend Father in God , and con - 
slant Martyr of Jesus Christ , Hugh Latimer , sometime Bishop of 
Worcester: now first arranged according to the order of time in which 
they were preached , collated by the early Impressions , and occa- 
sionally illustrated with Notes , explanatory of obsolete Phrases , 
particular Customs , and historical Allusions ; to which is prefixed a 
Memoir of the Bishop, By John Watkins, LL. D. In two Vols . 
London: Duncan, 1824. 

We hardly know how to defend our tardiness in calling the £tten- 
tion of our readers to this edition of the Sermons of old lather 
Latimer, which has now been before the public for nearly three years. 
The first Collection of his discourses, at all approaching to complete- 
ness, it seems, was published in 1 562, with a dedication to the Duchess 
of Suffolk, by Augustine Bernhcr, (the faithful Swiss servant of the 
martyr,) now prefixed to the second volume of the present edition. 
This was followed by two other editions, in 1584 and 1885 respectively. 
In 1758, an octavo edition appeared in two volumes, encumbered with 
prolix and impertinent notes ; and, what is worse, exhibiting the text 
improved by the rejection of obsolete phrases, and peculiar allusions ! 
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(Pref. p. iv.) It was high time, therefore, that the Protestant public 
should be in possession of a complete and faithful collection of the 
discourses of this venerable Reformer : more especially as he, and the 
other instruments of our great moral revolution, have recently been 
assailed by calumny “in the imposing form of a History of England! ” 
Pref. p. vi. 

The present editor has prefixed a copious Memoir, occupying 171 
pages, “ carefully drawn, for the most part from Fox, whose veracity, 
in spite of the abuse of Popish writers, is indisputable.” It would be 
needless, even if our plan allowed it, for us to give a full abstract of 
the biography of Latimer ; or to tell at length the well-known tale 
of his conversion, his labours, and his sufferings. Nevertheless, 
there may be some among our readers who have no immediate or 
ready access to the means of refreshing their recollections respecting 
this single-hearted and heavenly- minded man ; and to whom a very 
brief notice of the leading particulars of his life may, therefore, not 
be wholly unacceptable. 

“ This Apostle of England,” as he has been called, was the son of 
Hugh Latimer of Thurcastcr, a husbandman of 11 right good estima- 
tion : ” “a yeoman,” (as lie is called by Latimer himself in one of his 
sermons at court) “ who had a farm of three or four pound a-year: 
and who was able and did find the King a harness, with himself and 

his horse I can remember that 1 buckled on his harness when he 

went to Blackhcath field. He kept me to school, or else I had not 
been able to preach before the King’s Majesty now\ He married my 
sisters with five pound, or twenty nobles a-piece, so that he brought 
them up in godliness and the fear of God. He kept hospitality for 
his poor neighbours ; and some alms he gave to the poor. And all 
this did he of the said farm ! ” 

The promise of a ready wit tempted this stout and honest yeoman 
to make his son Hugh a scholar. At fourteen he was sent to Christ’s 
College, Cambridge, where, having completfj 1 his degrees, he was 
admitted to the order of priesthood by the Bishop of Lincoln. He 
was then as good a catholic as could be desired. He was incompa- 
rably punctual and scrupulous in all “ matters of breviary : ” had 
serious thoughts of taking the cowl, from a persuasion that he should 
never be damned if once he became a friar : and was so shocked at the 
impiety of the new learning, that he actually feared thlt the end of all 
things was at hand ! Nay, so devoured was he by zeal, that he used 
sometimes to go and drive the divinity students out of the schools, 
because George Stafford, their reader, had embraced the doctrines of 
the gospel. 

His conversion was effected by the mild wisdom and scriptural 
knowledge #f Thomas Bilney, then ut Cambridge. His intercourse 
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with that amiable man produced stich an impression on Latimer, that 
“ from that time forward, he began to smell the word of God, and to 
forsake the school doctors, and such fooleries.” 

His hostilities against the ancient abuses were now earned on with 
incessant activity, and in a manner which was sure to arrest the public 
attention. In his Sermons on the Card, by a sort of homely ingenuity, 
he made even the practice of card-playing subservient to religious 
instruction. When one* Buckingham, Prior of the Black Friars, had 
attempted to prove the reading of scripture dangerous to the ignorant, 
from their probable perversion of its figurative language ; Latimer 
exposed, with singular felicity of humorous illustration, the absurdity 
of such fears. “ For example,” he observed, looking to the place 
where the Prior sat, “ when painters represent a fox preaching out of 
a friar’s cowl, no one takes this for a real fox ; but only as a caution 
to beware of hypocrisy, craft, ard dissimulation.” On another occa- 
sion, West, Bishop of Ely, wishing to judge of Latimer’s preaching, 
came suddenly into St. Mary’s Church while lie was in his sermon. 
He paired till the Bishop was seated, and then, with remarkable 
cofhage and presence of mind, said, that a new and more honourable 
auditory required a new- theme. He then proceeded, from the text 
Christus existens Pontifex futurorum b&norum , #c., to set forth our 
Saviour as the true pattern of all bishops ! From that day the Bishop 
practised with the enemies of Latimer to put him to silence. 

Of the playfulness of his wit, an amusing instance was mentioned 
by Bishop Bonner, with great wrath. The Vice Chancellor of Cam- 
bridge, hearing of his opinions, was going to his chamber, with a view 
to his apprehension, or excommunication. Latimer, hearing his 
approach, cried out that he was sick of the plague ; whereupo^ the 
dignitary fled, in sore apprehension of pestilence ; little dreaming that 
heresy was the only mortal infection which tainted the abode of 
Latimer 1 

The machinations of the Bishop of Ely brought him at last before 
Wolsey. His examination, however, ended in the signal defeat of the 
malice of his adversaries. The Cardinal was so struck with his learning 
and readiness, that lie declared that “ if the Bishop of Ely could not 
abide Latimer’s doctrine, he should nevertheless preach it unto his 
beard.” He wtf accordingly discharged with the Cardinal's licence 
to preach throughout England ; a privilege which he did not fail to use 
to the conversion and edification of multitudes. 

In 1590, Latimer was appointed to preach, in the Lent season, 
before Henry VIII. on the recommendation of Dr. Butts, the physician. 
The King expressed high satisfaction with the sermon f and such was 
his natural love of honesty and plain dealing, that he patiently endured 
a very long and free-spoken letter, addressed to him bj^Latimer, in 
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which he warned the King against the legion of flatterers that lay 
siege to greatness f and protested against the suppression of ,the 
scripture in the vulgar tongue. This example of almost apostolic 
fortitude, has not, that we recollect, been imitated by any other bishop 
except Burnett ; whose courageous letter of remonstrance against the 
despicable profligacy of Charles II. forms, perhaps, the most honour- 
able passage of his life.* 

About this time Latimer was presented* to the living of West 
Rington, in Wiltshire : and here his popularity soon became intole- 
rable to the priests. By their contrivance he was summoned before 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, whose commissioners tendered to him a 
set of propositions which he refused to subscribe. Some trifling sub- 
missions, however, he made, which amounted to no recantation of 
opinions ; and the King’s mandate at last put an end to this contemp- 
tible vexation. 

In 1535, Latimer was advanced to the see of Worcester, by the 
interest of Anne Boleyn. His episcopal labours, of course, were 
faithful and unwearied ; but were shortly terminated by the famous 
Act of the Six Articles, which caused him to resign his bishopri<*in 
1539. He was soon after sent to the Tower, for words alleged to 
have been uttered by him in disparagement of those articles. He re- 
mained there six years , but was set at liberty immediately on the 
accession of Edward VI. On the petition of Parliament, the resto- 
ration to his bishopric was offered him. This, how’ever, he declined, 
on the ground of age, infirmity, and love of privacy. By Cranmers 
invitation, he went to reside at Lambeth, where his time was chiefly 
consumed in hearing the complaints of the needy and the oppressed. 
His occupation is thus described by himself in his second Sermon 
before Edward VI. (vol. i. p. 110.)—“ I cannot go to my book, for 
poof folks come unto me, desiring ipe that I will speak that their 
matters may be heard. I trouble my Lord of Canterbury, and being 
at his house, now and then I walk in the gar /e n, looking in my book, 

as I can do but little good at it I am no sooner in the 

garden, and have read awhile, but, by and by, conietli there some one 
or other knocking at the gate. Anon cometh my man, and saith, Sir, 
there is one at the gate would speak with you. When I come there 
it is some or other that desireth me to speak, that Lis matters may 
be heard;— that he hath lain thus long at great costs and charges, and 
cannot once have his matters come to a hearing.” 

During the reign of Edward VI. the labours of Latimer were inde- 
fatigable. lie was a frequent preacher, not only before the King, And 
at St. Paul’s Cross, but in various parts of the country. At Court, 
he lifted up his voice with astonishing boldness against the vice, the 
corruption,* ftnd the oppression which grow to such rankness in “ high 
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places .” He spared no orders of men ; his own least of all; In these 
days of refinement, we can scarcely image to ourselves the spectacle of 
a simple-minded, homely old man, surrounded by the greatest per- 
sonages in the realm, ecclesiastical and secular, denouncing, their 
abominations with the bluntest freedom of speech, frequently en* 
livened by caustic pleasantry ; — holding up a mirror in which his 
audience might see " their form and pressure — and this, without any 
of the swellings of spiritual pride, or priestly arrogance, but in a manner 
that indicated the most perfect singleness of heart and purpose. All 
this While, however, he was treasuring up wrath against the day of 
wrath ! Immediately on the accession of Mary, the “ vengeful talons” 
of the Popish faction were upon him. 

The citation of the Privy Council found him at Coventry. He re- 
ceived from one Careless, a weaver of that city, timely notice of the 
arrival of the pursuivant. But though he had six good hours before 
him, he employed them only in preparation for his journey, to the 
great astonishment of the officer, who found him in perfect readiness 
to depart, but who, having no orders for the detention of his person, 
left the citation, and went away. From this it is inferred by Fox, that 
the Council would have been glad of his escape from the kingdom, 
“ lest liis constancy should deface them in their Popery, and confirm 
the godly in the truth or, as the Editor conjectures, because they 
apprehended a commotion, from the persecution of one who was the 
object of such general veneration. 

On passing through Smithfield, he exclaimed, “ this place hath long 
groaned for me!” The next day, the 13th September, 1553, he ap- 
peared before the Lords ; and, (in the language of the Minutes of 
Council) “ for his sedicyous demeanor , was committed to the Tower.” 
It is probable that he had expressed himself with his customary blunt- 
ness, and freedom of speech ; that their lordships chose to regard his 
behaviour as irreverent and contumacious; — and that they scrupled 
not to mark their sense of it, by calling it seditious an epithet which, 
he tells us himself, was evermore applied even to his preaching, by 
persons unable to endure the truth*. And yet from these wprds, 
Dr. Lingard lias been pleased to infer, most unwarrantably, that he 
was imprisoned on a charge of seditionf — a statement which conveys 
the notion that Latimer had been engaged in some seditious and tur- 
bulent proceedings. We have here a specimen of the unworthy artifices 
employed to stigmatize our Reformers as men of a factious and revo- 
lutionary spirit. 

His treatment in the Tower was brutally severe. His sense of it, 
however, was expressed with his usual light-hearted pleasantry. He 
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Bent a message to the Lieutenant of the Tower, that “ if not better 
looked after, he should perchance deceive him.” The Lieutenant of 
the Tower, in great alarm, hastened, for an explanation, to his prisoner, 
who replied, — “ You look, I think, that I should burn ; but except 
you let me have some fire, I am like to deceive your expectation ; 
for I am like here to starve for cold.” 

He was shortly after removed, together with Cranmer and Ridley, 
to Oxford, where his martyrdom was preceded by the mockery of 
a solemn disputation, in which the three Protestant sufferers, without 
communication with each other, without even the use of such books 
as they needed, were brought to defend the cause of the Reformation, 
against a host of the ablest champions, selected from both Univer- 
sities. 

Of the proceedings at Oxford, Fox has given an ample narrative, 
which is inserted at length by the Editor, and which it is impossible to 
abridge without destroying its effect. We cannot, however, forbear to 
give the picture of old Latimer before the Commissioners : — 

“ Last of all came Master Latimer, in like sort, with a kerchief, and two 
or three caps on his head, his spectacles hanging by a string at his breast, rfhd 
a staff in his hand, and was set in a chair; for so was he suffered by the pro- 
locutor. And after his denial of the articles, when he had Wednesday appointed 
for disputation, he alleged age, sickness, disuse, and lack of books, saying that 
he was almost as meet to dispute as to be a captain of Calais. But he would, 
he said, declare lus mind, either by writing or by word, and would stand to all 
that they could lay upon his back ; complaining, moreover, that he was permit- 
ted to have neither pen nor ink, nor yet any book, only the New Testament there 
in his hand, which he said he had read over seven times deliberately, and yet 
could not find the mass in it, neither the marrow-bones nor sinews of the same. 
At which words the commissioners were not a little ofTended, and Doctor 
Weston said that he would make him grant that it had both marrow-bones and 
sinews in the New Testament. To whom Mr. l^timer said again , u that you 
will never do, Master Doctor,” and so forthwith they put him to silence, so 
that where he was desirous to tell what he meant by these terms, he could not 
be suffered.” Pp. lx. lxi. 

It is impossible to review these proceeding p, without disgust and in- 
dignation at the coarse buffoonery and brutal violence of many of the 
popish doctors, to say nothing of their theological demerits. They 
were afterwards well, though very moderately, described by Ridley, in 
his account of the disputation at Oxford, a.d. 1554. 

" I never yet,” says the martyr, M since I was horn, saw or heard any thing 
done or handled more vainly or tumultuously than the disputation which was 
with me in the schools at Oxford. Yea, verily, I could never have thought 
that it had been possible to have found, amongst men accounted to be of 
knowledge and learning in this realm, any so brazen-faced and shameless, so 
disorderly and vainly to behave themselves, more like stage players in interludes, 
to set forth a pageant, than to grave divines in schools to dispute. The sor- 
bonical clamours (which at Paris I have seen in time past when popeiy most 
reigned) might be worthily thought (in comparison of this thrasonical ostenta- 
tion) to bavp hgd most modesty. And no great marvel, teeing they which 
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should have been moderators and overseers of others, and which should have 
given good ensarople in words and gravity ; they themselves, above all other, 
gave worst ensatnple, and did, as it were, blow the trump to the rest, to rave, 
roar, rage, and cry out.” P. cv. 

A specimen of the pontifical logic and divinity, produced on the 
occasion, may be found in a Sermon, preached at Whittington College, 
in London, by Dr. Smith, one of the disputa&s, wherein he boasts of 
his victory over the Protastant champions. Having edified his audience 
by reading the legend of our Saviour meeting St. Peter, and causing 
him to turn back to suffer martyrdom, he proceeds thus : — 

“ My masters ; you are in great errors concerning the blessed sacrament ; 

and all your trust was in Cranmer, Ridley, and Latimer As for 

Ridley, 1 disputed with him myself at Oxford the other day ; and I proved my 
argument thus: Itle cui Christ us obviavit lloma, fuit Roma: at Christus obviavit 
Retro Roma: ergo Petrus fuit Roma: i. e. He whom Christ met at Home, was 
at Rome ; but Christ met Peter at Rome ; ergo , Peter was at Rome. . By this 
argument, I prove two things, and singular mysteries' of our faith. First, that 
Peter was at Rome, against them that chatter Peter was never iX Home. 
Secondly, that if Peter met Christ bodily, as Abdias reporteth, and which 
I am sure is true ; or else such an ancient and holy father would never have 
written it ; then, consequently, he may be as well in the blessed sacrament, as 
lie was met bodily. To this Ridley stood like a block, and finding himself 
convicted, answered nothing. Then said I, Cur non respondes , haretice 9 hare- 
ticorum hareticissime? Did 1 not handle him well? Then he denied the minor, 
which 1 proved thus: Christ met Peter going out of Rome, and said, Good 
morrow, Peter, whither goest thou? Peter answered, Good morrow, good man, 
whither goest thou ? Then said Christ, I go to Rome to suffer. What saith, 
Peter, I trow ; unless L take my marks amiss, you are Jesus Christ 1 Good' 
Lord, how do you ? I am glad I have met you here. Then said he to Peter, 
Go back and suffer, or else 1 must ; et pro te , et pro me. When Ridley had 
heard this my proof, and Abdias his authority^ a doctor ancient and irrefra- 
gable, be answered never a word. And thus I confuted Ridley in the audience 
of a thousand, and yet you say that Christ was never in earth since the ascensioh 
bodily. Believe with me, that he is under form of bread and wine. Let 
this argument of mine confound you as it did Ridley your chief champion/' 
P. cix. 

On the 16th October, 1554, Latimer and Ridley were brought to 
the stake together. The sufferings of Ridley were dreadfully pro- 
tracted : those of Latimer were comparatively short. And thus 41 such 
a candle was lighted in England, as, by God’s grace, we trust never 
shall be put out/’ 

The memoir of Latimer's life is closed with some judicious and con- 
clusive remarks in answer to the misrepresentations and perversions 
by which popish writers have endeavoured to disparage this admirable 
and primitive man. To the charge of sedition we have adverted above. 
The accusation (as the Editor justly observes) is fully contradicted by 
the whole tenor of his life and preaching and, more especially, by 
that splendid instance of his submission to the law, when he refused 
to avail himself of an opportunity to escape from the citation of the 
Council. 
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“ Indeed the character of Latimer for singleness of heart, and for a total 
disregard of every thing but what he considered the obligations of conscience, 
was so eminently bright, that the attempt to depreciate it by covert insinuations 
and low reflections can only bring disgrace upon the spirit of bigotry in which 
they arose. 

“ Sincerity was the predominant feature of his mind, and it shone through 
all his conduct, as well when he was a zealous papist, as when he became an 
intrepid preacher of the gospel, in the face of his enemies, who were seeking 
his destruction on every side. When he became a bishop his honesty appeared 
in the freedom with which he treated the abuses of , his order before the convo- 
cation ; and of his disinterestedness he gave two proofs ; one in submitting to 
deprivation and six years’ imprisonment, rather than subscribe the six san- 
guinary articles, and the other in refusing to aaccpt any preferment when Edward 
came to the throne. To crown all, how did Latimer tower above his indignant 
persecutors in the two conflicts at Oxford, where, though loaded with oppro- 
brious epithets, he preserved the equanimity of his temper unmoved, nor could 
all the artifices of the popish advocates drag him into a disputation, the object 
of which, on their side, he knew to be victory and not truth.” I’p. clxvii. clxviii. 

“ Let us compare the conduct of this heroic saint with that of his implacable 
foe, bishop Gardiner, who pandered in every thing to the vicious propensities 
of his master, and though a rooted papist in reality, scrupled not to write a 
book against the supremacy of the pope. When, in the nexi reign, he lost his 
bishopric, which he would have retained by his compliances, if he could, he 
exerted his utmost endeavours to embroil the kingdom in a civil war, and took 
an active, though secret part, in all the political intrigues, that had for their 
object the overthrow of the protestant establishment. Iiow he deported him- 
self, when he united in bis own person the highest civil preferment with his 
bishopric of Winchester, our annals sufficiently show. Latimer knew the man, 
and was well aware of what he had to expect from him, in the event of his 
ascending again to authority, lie was not mistaken : Gardiner stopped not 
short till he brought Latimer, old and poor as he was, with his friend Ridley, to 
the stake; but in less than a month afterwards the vindictive and proud prelate 
expired with this doleful expression, Erravi citnr Petro, at tionflevi cum Petro ! 
“ I have sinned with Peter, but have not wept with Peter.” Pp. clxviii. clxix. 

We have no room to dwell on the doctrinal sentiments of Latimer. 
One thing however is perfectly clear ; he had no savour of Calvinism 
about him. We give the well-known passage from his seventh Sermon 
before Edward VI. as a proof that he rejected the Calvinistic doctrine 
of perseverance, and indefectible grace. 

u I do not put you in comfort, that if ye have < ice-the spirit, ye cannot lose 
it. There be new spirits start up now of late, that say after we have received 
the Spirit, we cannot sin. I will make but one argument: Saint Paul had 
brought the Galatians to the profession of the faith, and left them in that state; 
they had received the Spirit once, but they sinned again, as he testified of them 
himself: He saith, carrcbatis bene ; ye were once in a right state ; and again, 
Reciputu spiritum ex operibus legis an ex just ilia fuleil Once they had the spirit 
by faith, but false prophets came, (when he was gone from them,) and they 
plucked them clean away from all that Paul had planted them in ; and then 
said Paul unto them, * O stulti Galati, quit vos fascinavitV ‘ O foolish Galatians, 
who hath be witched you ?' If this be true, we may lose the spirit that we have 
once possessed. It is a fond thing : I will not tarry in it.” P. 207. 

His views, respecting election, as expressed in bis Sermon on Sep- 
tuagestma Sunday, are equally decisive ; but wc have not space for 
their insertion. See vol. ii. pp. 422 — 4 25. 
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His persuasion, that the sacrifice of Christ was an universal propi- 
tiation, appears from his assertion that “ Christ shed as much blood 
for Judas, as he did for Peter.” And yet (observes the Editor) a 
modern Calvinist has endeavoured to enervate this pithy declaration, 
by a' subtle distinction, from which the simple mind of Latimer would 
have revolted. “ Not,” (says the late Mr. Toplady) “ that Christ 
actually died for Judas, whose death was prior to that of Christ himself; 
but that the Mediator’s blood was as much sufficient to have redeemed 
Judas, as to have redeemed any other person, had it been shed for that 
purpose.” The words we have printed in italics appear to us perfectly 
portentous : for they seem to imply that the benefits of redemption can 
belong to none but those who died subsequently to the crucifixion ! 

* It has been said of Latimer by Burnett, that he was a “ simple and 
weak man.” We can scarcely imagine a more erroneous estimate of 
character. Simple, indeed, he was, in a sense which places him among 
the foremost of Christian worthies. He had purity and integrity of 
heart, and genuine poverty of spit it, and an entire devotedness of all 
his faculties to one great cause. lie was simple as all truly great cha- 
racters are simple. There was no diversion of his faculties or affections 
to subordinate objects : no complica ion of motives: nothing to make 
the study of his character difficult or perplexing. In what sense he 
could be called weak, any one who peruses his life or writings must be 
at a loss to discover ! That he had unconquerable strength of purpose 
is indisputable. That he was weak in intellect or attainments is 
obviously untrue. There existed, no doubt, in his day, some men of 
more capacious minds, and more profound erudition : And when he 
was wo>n out with age, and toil, and imprisonment, he may have been 
less equal to the vexation and worry of a polemical conflict, than others 
whose powers were less exhausted. But there is in his whole history 
no indication of a Want of mental vigour and accomplishment. On the 
contrary, his learning was, to say the least, highly respectable ; and 
his understanding remarkable for its activity and force. And then he 
had about him a vivacity and cheeriness of heart which no adverse 
circumstances, or personal privations, could repress. It is this quality 
which gives to his character its peculiar complexion and charm. It 
shews itself sometimes in sallies of pleasantry, which, at the present 
day, might undoubtedly be thought to degrade the ministrations of a 
divine. But in his time the public taste was not sufficiently chastened 
to reject these modes of exciting and detaining attention : and the 
cheerful and guileless spirit from which they sprung wm peculiarly 
fitted to endear him to all ranks of men ; and to make hmi, what he 
was, one of the most effective and popular instruments for achieving 
our deliverance from the yoke of papal superstition. 

The Sermons of Latimer, of which we now have a complete edition, 
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must always be regarded as invaluable documents. They present us with 
a lively representation of the manners, the habits, and the vices of 
the time. They help us to form a notion of the state of society in 
its transition from the corrupt faith to the reformed. They contain, 
moreover, many of the elements of that style of preaching, which is best 
fitted, in all ages, to rouse the attention of rude and unlettered hearers. 
There is about them much of that keenness and vivacity, without which, 
as Baxter remarks, no book or sermon ever does much good to com- 
mon, ignorant, and ungodly people. We apprehend that a preacher, 
desirous of preparing himself for a useful and aw r akening ministry 
among the lower classes, would do well to study these compositions. 
We, of course, must not be understood to recommend an unreserved 
adoption of his quaintness, and occasional grotesqueness of expression, 
his unsparing introduction of stories and anecdotes, and his indulgence 
in colloquial licence, and desultory sallies of humour. But his plain 
and homely vigour, his happiness and force of illustration, and his 
simple and practical wisdom, arc well worthy of imitation, and might 
be infused with the greatest effect into our instructions from the pulpit. 

In one respect, indeed, his example is to be shunned : he seems to 
be seldom under the control of any tiling like method. His discourses 
are often rambling, and not always faithful to the text. For instance, 
his first sermon on the Card, is on the question addressed to the 
Baptist; “Who art thou?” And the chief use he makes of these 
words is, to apply the same question to each individual Christian, and 
by the answers which it must draw forth, to establish the doctrine of 
man's depravity, consequent upon the Fall! 

We had noted down a variety of passages for quotation, as speci- 
mens of his power as a preacher ; but our limits forbid their insertion. 
That he was potent and searching will appear by some extraordinary 
instances of the effect produced by him in obtaining the restitution of 
dishonest gains. The fact is related by himself in a sermon before 
Edward VI. in the following words / 

44 I have now preached three Lents. The first time I preached restitution : 

4 Restitution, quoth some, what should he preach of restitution? Let him 
preach of contrition, quoth they, ami let restitution alone ; we can never make 
restitution. 1 Then, say I, if thou wilt not make restitution, thou shalt go to 
the devil for it. Now choose thee either restitution, or else endless damnation. 
But now there be two manner of restitutions, secret restitution, and open resti- 
tution; whether of both it be, so that restitution be made, it is all good enough. 
At my first preaching of restitution, one good man took remorse of conscience, 
and acknowledged himself to me, that he had deceived the king, and willing he 
was to makjyrestitution : and so the first Lent came to my hands twenty pounds 
to be restoral to the king's use. I was promised twenty pound more the same 
tent, but it could not be made, so that it came not. Well, the next Lent 
came three hundred and twenty pounds more. I received it myself, and paid 
it to the king’s council. So I was asked, what he was that thus made resti- 
tution 7 But should I have named him ? Nay, they should as soon have this 
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weasant of mine. Well, now this Lent came one hundred and fourscore founds 
ten shillings, which I have paid and delivered this present day to the king's 
council : And so this man hath made a godly restitution. And so, quoth I to 
a certain nobleman that is one of the king's council, if every man that hath be- 
guiled the king should make restitution alter this sort, it would cough the king 
twenty thousand pounds, 1 think, quoth I. Yea, that it would, quoth the other, 
a whole hundred thousand pounds. Alack, Alack; make restitution for God's 
sake, make restitution ; ye will cough in hell else, that all the devils there will 
laugh at your coughing. There is no remedy, but restitution open or secret, or 
else hell. 

M This that I have now told you of, wa9 a secret restitution. Some examples 
hath been of open restitution, and glad may he be that God wa3 so friendly unto 
him, to bring liim unto it in this world. 1 am not afraid to name him : it was 
Master Sherington, an honest .gentleman, and one that God loveth. lie 
openly confessed that he had deceived the king, and he made open restitution/' 
P. 239. 

We arc informed by the Editor, that the first of these penitents was 
John Bradford, the Martyr: 

M That worthy man had been employed as secretary to Sir John Harrington, 
treasurer and paymaster of the English forces in France; and while in that 
department had connived at some acts of peculation to a considerable amount. 
On leaving the army he became a student in the Temple, but by hearing Lati- 
mer his mind became so impressed with a sense of religion that he gave up the 
law, made restitution for the wrong in which he had participated, and entered 
into orders. As a preacher he became not less popular than Latimer himself, 
for which he was brought to the stake by Bonner on the first of July 1555.” 
P. xlit. 

The following is a fair sample of his most serious manner. It is 
from his third sermon on the Lord’s Prayer. 

u This kingdom of God is double, Regnum gratia ct regnum gloria , f The 
kingdom of grace, and the kingdom of glory, honour, joy, and felicity/ As 
long as wc he in this world, we be in the kingdom of grace ; when we are gone, 
then we shall come to the kingdom of glory. For as long as we be here, God 
sheweth himself unto us by grace ; he ascertained! us, through his Spirit, of his 
favour, and so lie reigneih within us by grace. But when we be once gone, 
then we shall see him face to face ; which we cannot as long as we be here. 
For he exhibiteth himself unto us, not so plainly as he doth unto his angels, 
which be with him in the kingdom of glory. Therefore when we say, ‘ Thy 
kingdom come,' we desire of God that he will help us to this perfect kingdom, 
that he will deliver us out of this troublous world, and give us everlasting rest. 

“ I fear there be a great number in England, which if they knew what they 
meant in speaking these words, ‘ Thy kingdom come,’ they would never say 
them. For they are so given to the world, and so set their mind upon it, that 
they could be content that there should never be any end ot it. Such 
worldlings, when they say these words, * Thy kingdom come,’ they pray 
against themselves/, for they desire God to take them out of this world 
speedily, and yet they have all their delight in it. Therefore such worldlings 
when^they say, * Thy kingdom come/ either they mock God, or else they 
understand not the meaning of these words. But we ought not to trifle with 
God; we should not mock him; he will not be despised. Quidfkid petimm, 
ardenter petamus , tanqnum cupinitcs habere, 1 Let us pray heartily unto him. 
desirous to have the thing wherefore we pray/ But the customable impenitent 
sinner cannot say, from the bottom of his heart, this praver ; for he would have 
no end of this worldly life, he would have his heaven here. Such fellows are 
not meet to say, * Thy kingdom come for when they do, they pray against 
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themsllves. Therefore none can say this petition but such as be aweavy of this 
world; such faithful folk would have him to come speedily, and make an 
end of their miseries. It is with the Christians, like a9 it is in a realm where 
there is a confusion, and no good order; those which are good would fain 
have a parliament ; for then they think it shall be better with them, they trust 
all things shall be well amended/' Vol. II. pp. 36, 37. 

We must now take leave of old Father Latimer. Blessings on his 
memory, for a true, honest-hearted, and intrepid soldier of Christ ! 
“ for whose most painful travels, faithful preachings, true carefulness 
for his country, patient imprisonment, and constant suffering, all the 
whole realm of England hath great cause to give unto the eternal God 
most high laud and praise. 4 ' 


Art. II . — Systematic Preaching recommended : —A Sermon by the 

Rev. Edward Hawkins, M. A. Fellow of Oriel College , Oxford . 

Ilivingtons, 1S27. 

The author of this sermon has been known to the world for several 
years, and very deservedly known, by a “ Dissertation upon the Use and 
Importance of unauthoritativc Tradition.” Those who were acquainted 
with the dissertation were almost unavoidably led to hope, from the 
thread of the argument pursued there, that the writer had some further 
design, and would follow it up by a second dissertation on the subject 
now before us. Many who expected this will regret when they find 
themselves put off with a single sermon, printed, it should seem, at no 
greater length than it was preached. Indeed we have no hesitation in 
saying that Mr. Hawkins would have done but justice both to himself 
and each of the topics now mentioned, if the sermon had been a large 
dissertation, and the dissertation a volume. 

We quite agree with Mr. II. in recommending systematic preaching 
when judiciously explained, and we would add, when sufficiently re- 
strained. This, or nearly this, has been done, in the sermon before us 
when it is thoroughly looked into, and if every part has its due weight 
given to it. But we are inclined to think that the author has erred in 
not considering enough on what debatable ground he was getting ; in, 
short we know, from our own observation carried to a considerable 
extent, that he has been very greatly misunderstood, perhaps we ought 
rather to say, misinterpreted by those who have not taken the pains to 
understand him. His very title is objectionable. Persons wh^have 
strong prepossessions on the subject against systematic preaching, and 
very many such there are, arc prejudiced at once against a work iq 
which it is abruptly said to be recommended: they take for granted that 
the writer means to approve what perhaps it is one of his objects to 
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discommend* The consequence is, that every thing they read^in the 
work confirming their prejudices clings to them, and that which should 
correct them is passed over slightly, and goes for nothing. This is par- 
ticularly the case with the work of a person like Mr. H., who dunks 
much better than he writes ; or. who at least does not seem to have the 
skill of throwing the light upon his ground to the best, effect, that is, 
strongest where it is most wanted. We cannot therefore but wish that 
it had occurred to himself to entitle his sermon. Systematic Preach- 
ing considered , rather than, 44 Systematic Preaching recommended” We 
are sure that by this means Mr. H. would have gained a more un- 
biassed attention from many persons ; who, as it is, have read his work 
with prejudice, and so without profit : and it need hardly be added, that 
these are the very persons who iriost need to be brought to attend 
to the considerations he has offered to them. Now to prevent such 
misconceptions, and to remove them, we beg to observe very emphati- 
cally, that the whole tenor of Mr. H.'s discourse is not to recommend 
what is commonly understood by systematic preaching, but to dissuade 
from that which is altogether unsystematic; it is not to send us back to 
the dry compilations of Ursinus Usher, or Wollebius; but simply to 
lead us to preach the Word of God, as he himself says, 41 with integrity, 
that is to say, with the omission of no one of the leading doctrines of 
Christianity and also in such a manner as 44 to unfold religious truth 
completely and comprehensively. ,, 

Mr. II. explains himself on this head in the following terms: — 44 1 
would presume then to recommend what might be termed systematic 
preaching — not, of course, the preaching a dry systematic divinity, and 
certainly not imparting mere inoperative knowledge; for the one would 
be an unsound, and the other a useless method ; — but so much attention 
to system and order, in the course of public instruction, as may best 
conduce to edification, and introduce every species of religious know- 
ledge with the best effect, and most permanent influence upon the heart 
and life of the hearers.” From this passage, and still more from the 
tenor of the w hole discourse, it may be seen that the author blames any 
thing like a strict and constant unremitted system of preaching ; that 
he is quite as aware as any other person can be, that what is too me- 
thodical grows formal, that what is forced must be dry, and that what 
is both dry and formal must soon become altogether unedifying and 
most offensively tedious. In fact it is plain, that what he wishes to in- 
troduce into our preaching is nothing more than gfneral method, and 
occasional system ; yet these by no means in such a degree, but that 
quite consistently with them the preacher may deviate as events arise, as 
circumstances require, or even as his own taste may lead. The har- 
mony and regular course of nature arc not broken in upon or destroyed 
by the vicissitudes of weather ; in spite of all these changes, frequent 
VOL. IX. NO. iv. E K 
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as they are, a system may be seen continually going on, and the great 
beauty of the interruption is only the more seen by the method, and of 
the method by the interruption. It is only this sort and degree of sys- 
tem which Mr. H. seems to desire, and we do not see how any lover of 
truth can help desiring the same thing under the same limitation. In 
another branch of the sermon, Mr. H. is led by the course of his argu- 
ment to support his own opinion by the opinion and practice of some of 
the great authorities in our own Church. We ire sorry that he did npt 
think of adding out of Walton’s life of him, the great weight of Bishop 
Sanderson’s opinion upon the same subject.* 

“All grammar scholars (says this venerable man) that afe often shifted from 
one to another school, learn neither so much, nor their little so truly as those that 
are constant to one good master : because by the several rules of teaching in 
those several schools, they learn less and become more and more confused ; 
and at last so puzzled and perplexed that their learning proves useless both to 
themselves and others. And so do the immethodical, useless, needless, notions 
that are delivered in many sermons make the hearers; but a clear and constant 
rule of teaching us what we are to know, and do, and what not, and that taught 
us by an approved authority, might probably bring the nation to a more con- 
scientious practice of what we know and ought to do.” 

The circumstances of our own times render the precise method, which 
the Bishop has recommended, undesirable ; but it is easy to see, that 
in spirit and ultimate meaning, his weighty judgment gives sanction 
and authority to the method of preaching we are considering. It is 
worth remarking, also, that the celebrated Archbishop of Cambray, 
in the third of his dialogues upon preaching, has given some very sound 
and useful observations in confirmation of the same views. In short, 
whatever may be objected on other grounds, there can be no question 
but that Mr. H. has antiquity fully on his side; and perhaps it may 
be a matter deserving consideration, whether the grandeur and com- 
pleteness of the elder writers as divines, did not, in a great degree, 
arise from this very circumstance. There is scarce one of them whose 
remains do not shew that his mind was in a continual progress, and 
that he was endeavouring to lead his hearers ^to the same gradual ad- 
vancement : they appear to be habitually travelling onward, not along 
the beaten path of a common road, but simply with reference to certain 
grand objects ; and therefore, though they are all passing in a certain 
determined way, and guided by known beacons, they still find ample 
scope for the most beautiful variety of individual discovery. And it 
is remarkable, that among the moderns, also, the most deservedly es- 
teemed authors of sermons have written in a series ; pursuing a general 


* It is to be regretted that almost, if not quite all the modem editions of Walton's Lives 
except those by Dr. Zouch, have been taken from the earliest impressions of the work, and 
not from those which were afterwards corrected and enlarged by the author. By this 
mistake they are without this interesting passage, and in other respects greatly defective 
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object through a set, as well as the particular one of each separate 
discourse. . 

Most of the objections against this systematic preaching are consi- 
dered by Mr. Hawkins in the latter part of his Sermon, and he has 
answered them as satisfactorily as could be looked for in so short a 
compass ; and they who object to his method must not continue to do 
so without first giving his answers a free, fair, and full examination. 
In one respect, however, we think the writer has been guilty of an 
oversight : he has not sufficiently guarded against those faults of which 
almost every one will find himself in danger who follows the sytematie 
method. There is great risk of being too much led away by it from 
Scripture, and of being forced too far out of sight of it by a current, 
or rather a vortex, of our own raising. There is great cause to be 
upon our guard, lest the completion of our method should interfere 
too much with the actual and present wants of our hearers. There is 
danger, also, lest our theory should spoil, or at least impair, the sim- 
plicity of the Gospel. These and many other cautions deserve to be 
brought forward by a writer like the present, and considered, not in 
the light of objections brought by opponents, but as cautionary hints 
to friends. And we think that if Mr. H. had given more weight to 
these difficulties, and discussed them, as he is very able to do, he 
would have made his little work far less open to objection* and much 
more practically useful than it is. In short, as we said before, let him 
by all means enlarge it ; let him brpak it into separate chapters, under 
the many different heads connected with it ; above all, let him be more 
clear and full in the examples by which he intends to. illustrate it. Let 
him bear in n$ind, that there are two sorts of persons to whom he must 
aim to be useful — clever men, who are prejudiced against system ; and 
less able men, who can witH%ifficulty understand it, and scarcely at 
all practise it. If the author should follow up the subject, and com- 
plete it, with a just reference to the opinions of judicious friends, and 
injudicious adversaries, we have little scruple in foretelling, that he 
will give a turn, and a most wholesome turn too, to the whole style of 
our preaching, and be remembered, by and bye, as one of the most 
useful writers of his generation. 

■ ■ ■♦■■■ ■■ 

Art. III.— A Sermon preached before the Incorporated Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts , at their Anniversary 
Meeting in the Parish Church of St. Mary-le-Bow t on Friday , 
Februari/15 , 1827. By the Right Reverend Charles James, Lord 
Bishop op Chester. London: Rivingtons, 1827. 

As Christians and as Churchmen, we have ever taken a most lively 
interost in the concerns of the Society for the Propagation of the 
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Gospel as Christians/ deeply impressed with a sense of the duty 
incumbent upon all, who hold the faith of Christ, to cooperate zealously 
with their fellow-believers in endeavouring to communicate to others 
the spiritual blessings which it is their own high privilege to enjoy ; — as 
Churchmen, fully persuaded that to disseminate the system of doctrine 
add discipline established in the Church of England, .is most effectually 
to promote “ the truth as it is in Jesus,” to raise up the surest barrier 
against superstition on the one hand, and fanaticism on the other. 
Into a consideration of the causes which have for many, too many 
years cramped the energies and confined the exertions of the Society, 
we shall not now enter. Suffice it at present to say, that whatever 
grounds of complaint there may have been on this head, (and we are 
by no means disposed to think lightly of them,) or to whatever quarter 
they may appear to be chiefly applicable, they are every day becoming 
less and less ; and we had much rather look with grateful satisfaction 
upon the present, and cheering anticipation to the future, than dwell 
with gloomy and unavailing regret upon the past. The Society is now 
steadily and continually gaining ground, in the number and efficiency 
both of its establishments abroad, and of its friends and supporters at 
home. In our very last number we had the satisfaction of recording 
the formation of a Diocesan Committee in the capital of the great and 
opulent county of York; and we confidently hope, that early and nu- 
merous will be the calls upon us for similar records. There is, in the 
mean time, one material impediment to the Society’s progress, to the 
removal of which (for, though happily no longer prevailing as hereto- 
fore, it has by no means ceased to exist,) we are anxious in every pos- 
sible way to contribute, — we~mean, the want of publicity. Strange as 
it may appear, the Society is still, comparatively speaking, little known. 
Even the general collection in aid of iVfunds, by virtue of the King’s 
Letter, which could scarcely have failed of conveying some knowledge 
of its constitution and designs to the members of the Established 
Church, seems to have made an impression loo faint, in a large pro- 
portion of cases, to be productive of any permanent results in its favour. 
Yet publicity is absolutely necessary for the effectual prosecutiog of the 
great purposes for which it was incorporated ; it is the very element in 
which it must live, to have a healthy, vigorous, and active life, and not 
to be “ dead while it liveth.” Th$ work of evangelism is a public 
one, and cannot be “ done in a corner;” and that the means of its 
advancement may be supplied, the Society’s readiness to undertake it 
must be published from one end of the United Kingdom to the other. 
This is a case to which the injunction, to “ let our light so shine before 
men, that they may see our good works, and glorify our Father which 
is in heaven,” is strictly and strongly applicable. We are very far 
from desiring that a cause so holy should be desecrated, by having 
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recourse for recommendation to that system of puffing which charac- 
terizes the age. We only wish, that the Society should not be wanting 
to itself, and to the interests with which it is identified, in the use of 
any worthy and legitimate means, of bringing its claims fairly and fully 
before the public. Among these means the Anniversary Sermon holds 
a conspicuous place : and it lias long been a matter of regret to us, 
that this sermon, coming always frofn one of the highest dignitaries of 
our Church, should be preached, not only in a part of the metropolis 
very unfavourable to the attendance of those, among whom the Society 
might hope to find its most powerful supporters, hut on a day, too, 
when the great body of the people are occupied with secular cares, anil 
engaged in their ordinary avocations. But never was this feeling 
more forcibly or painfully amkened in us, than on the occasion of the 
Anniversary which has just gone by, and which has given rise to our 
present observations. The Sermon of the Bishop of Chester, now 
before us, is most worthy both of its author and its subject ; and what 
higher meed of praise can we award to it ? And when we call to mind, 
too, the impressive earnestness, and simple pathos, which characterized 
its delivery, and the effect which that delivery produced, we do indeed 
heartily regret, (a regret, we know, in which we are not singular,) that 
it was not heard in the Cathedral of St. Paul, and by all those who 
would have been at once best qualified rightly to appreciate its merits, 
and abundantly to answer to its call. God forbid that we should so 
far forget what we owe to ourselves and to the public, as to pollute our 
pages by panegyrizing any man from a regard to his station in the 
world. But, as the friends of virtue and religion, we cannot suffer the 
fear of incurring this suspicion to withhold us from availing ourselves 
of the present opportunity, to pay our humble, but honest tribute of 
admiration and gratitude to a pftdatc, who devotes the strength of his 
talents, and the treasures of his learning, exclusively to the exercise of 
his high and holy functions ; a prelate, whose unremitting zeal, and 
indefatigable diligence in the discharge of his duties, both episcopal 
and parochial, command the respect even of those who hold no com- 
munion^ith the Church which he adorns. To the example which he 
has set in his parish y by the establishment of a numerous .District 
Committee, in aid of the funds of the Society for the Propagation of 
the Gospel, wc would now more especially call the earnest attention of 
all who may have it in their power to become, in a similar way, 
instrumental to the extension of the Redeemer’s kingdom upon earth. 

But it is time that we proceed to a more particular notice of the 
Sermon, the title of which stands at the head of this article. 7'Iiat 
we are enabled to notice it’thus early, is owing to the honour- -we 
believe unprecedented — which was paid it, of a request for its imme- 
diate publication, without the usual delay, till it could appear together 
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with the Annual Report of the Society's proceedings. That this arose, 
in part, out of the peculiar circumstances of the period, we are well 
aware; but that it is to be attributed, in a no less degree, to the 
singular excellence of the discourse itself, we are equally certain : and 
greatly shall we rejoice, if, by any remarks of ours, we can contribute 
to the success of this measure ; if we can at all assist in remedying, 
through the medium of the press, the defect of publicity in the pulpit. 

The Bishop takes for his text, the declaration of our Saviour, 
Matt. xxiv. 14. “ This Gospel of the kingdom shall be preached in all 
the world, for a witness to all nations upon which tie observes, that 
it is “at once a prediction, a command, and a promise." He then 
proceeds to remark, that, 

“ In tracing the progress which has been made towards the accomplishment 
of this prophetical command, we meet with some difficulties, which deserve the 
serious consideration of those who are engaged in forwarding its final com- 
pletion. One of the most striking peculiarities in the annals of Christianity, is 
the contrast between its rapid propagation during the first age of the Church, 
and the tardy advances which It has since made towards that universal empire, 
which, in the fulness of God’s appointed time, we know that it is destined to 
attain. While the religion of Jesus Christ was not only unprotected by the 
temporal power, but opposed and persecuted by the princes and rulers of the 
earth ; and while the philosophy and learning of the civilized world were ranged 
under the banners of its adversaries ; it grew, and flourished, and struck root, 
and spread out its branches, from sea to sea , and from the river unto the ends of 
the earth; uniting under its shade the most opposite descriptions of persons, 
who thronged to it for shelter by thousands and tens of thousands; and not one 
or two converts at a time, but great multitudes were daily added to the Church. 
But when a sufficient attestation had been given of the divine authority of the 
Gospel by its mighty growth and prevalence; when its further propagation was 
left to the ordinary means of human piety and wisdom, strengthened as these 
were, in the course of a few years, by the sanction of sovereign power, then dul 
it advance with a continually retarded pace ; and the tide which had flowed 
so rapidly, first became stationary, and th$n began to ebb.’ 7 — Pp. 3, 4. 

We have here an important, and at first sight it may seem, a per- 
plexing consideration. “ There is reason to think," says a learned and 
pious layman, writing towards the close of the last century, “ that there 
were more converted by the Apostles in one day, than have since been 
won over in the last thousand years."* But this fact, so far from 
being an argument against, is strongly in favour of the divinA>rigin of 
our faith. For, if we confine our view to merely human and second- 
ary causes, what good reason can we give, why the pagan of the 
present day should be leas accessible to the evidences of Christianity, 
than the idolaters, with whom the Apostles, and their fellow-labourers, 
had to contend? Looking at tlje motives for and against conversion 
in each case, we should surely have been led to expect a result the 
very reverse. Again, the author just quoted, adverts to “ the rapid 

* Bryant, Treatise upon the Authenticity of the Scripture*, and the Truth of the 
Christian Religion. 
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progress of the Gospel among the Jews*" in the early days of the 
Church: <( bigotted and averse as they at first were, the Jews still 
remain: but how seldom is it that we now can make a single 
proselyte," a statement which, we fear, the effect of the late 
extraordinary endeavours for their conversion will not materially 
invalidate. How then are we principally to account for this great, 
this striking contrast ? Doubtless, by concluding with the layman, 
that the astonishing success, of the first preachers of the Go^el “ was 
effected by signs and wonders ; and that upon these evidences, God 
founded his Church :" or, as the Bishop of Chester more fully 
expresses himself, that, 

“ Lamentable as this difference is to all who desire the extension of their 
Master’s kingdom, it is nevertheless an attestation of its divine origin ; and 
therefore a pledge of its final triumph. Contrasting the rapid propagation of 
the Gospel, on its first appearance in the world, under every conceivable disad- 
vantage, with the slow, uncertain progress of its empire, from the time when all 
the resources of human power and wisdom were engaged in its cause; who can 
fail to recognize the distinct and powerful interposition of Him, who is truly 
said, with reference both to the first rudiments of the Christian Church, and to 
the entire scope of its history, to have chosen the foolish things of the world to 
confound the wise ; and the weak things of the world to confound the things that 
are mighty ?” — I 3 . 6. 

But lest the whole of the difference between the two cases should 
be resolved into the' single circumstance of the presence or absence of 
super-human aid, and thence an argument should be drawn against 
any efforts for the propagation of the Gospel in the present day ; 
the Bishop, after some further acute and judicious remarks upon this 
part of his subject, goes on as follows : — 

“ In what light then are we to regard these remarkable features in the histoiy 
of the Church t Not, surely, as presenting motives of doubt, or grounds of 
discouragement ; but as illustrating the power and wisdom of God, in planting 
the Gospel in the world ; and as teaching us a salutary lesson of the weakness 
and folly of men, in neglecting to cherish and cultivate the precious plant ; or 
in taking unauthorized and unwarrantable methods of forcing its growth. The 
different degrees of success which crowned the labours of the first preachers of 
the word, and the efforts of later missionaries, are matter of instructive con- 
sideration, if we look to the causes of the difference, not merely the super- 
human causes, but those which lie within the scope of men’s ability and choice; 
the zeal, 4hd activity, and prudence, of the apostles and apostolical men ; the 
simplicity and purity of their doctrine; and that strong presumptive proof of 
its truth, which succeeding ages have unhappily weakened, its practical in- 
fluence upon the lives and manners of its professors. It was the absence of one 
or more of these principles of success, wnich in after times retarded the evan- 
gelization of the world ; for where there is not a combination of all these, there 
the divine blessing cannot reasonably be expected upon an attempt, so little 
qualified to stand the test of that fire, which shall try every man's work , of what 
sort it is? — P.8. 

By the notice of another remarkable “ peculiarity in the history of 
the Christian Church," namely, “ the unhappy success of those enemies, 
who have wrested from it no inconsiderable part of its territories, and 
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consigned to a more gross and hopeless darkness, regions which once 
rejoiced in the fulness of the Gospel day;” the preacher is led to 

“ point out the duty incumbent upon those, who aim at promoting the sub- 
stantial prosperity of Christ’s Church, to make, in the first instance, a due 
provision for such of its branches as are without the appointed means of 
edification and grace ; and are consequently in danger of a gradual dereliction, 
first of the ordinances, then of the moral duties, and lastly of the belief 
of Christiajjjty.” — Pp. 9, 10. 

The mention of the Society is then naturally introduced : — 

“ Upon this wise and prudent principle were conducted the earliest operations 
of this Society, the first objects of their charitable care having been, as they 
deserved to be, those distant and neglected members of our own Church, who 
‘ wanted the administration of God’s word and sacraments, and seemed to 
be abandoned to atheism and infidelity, or to popish superstition and idolatry/ 
listen to the pathetic language, in which its aid was invoked by settlers in 
America, more than a century ago: ‘ A poor unhappy people, settled by God's 
providence to procure, by laborious industry, a subsistence for our families, 
make bold to apply ourselves to God, through that pious and charitable Society, 
his happy instruments to dispense his goodness in these remote parts, that, 
as his goodness has vouchsafed us a moderate support for our bodies, his Holy 
Spirit may influence you to provide us with spiritual food for our souls. Our 
indigence is excessive, and our destitution deplorable, having never been 
so blessed, as to have a person settled among us, to dispense the august 
ordinances of religion; insomuch that even the name of it is almost lost among 
us. But how should people know, having learned so little of God and of 
his worship, and how can they learn without a teacher?’ M — Pp. 10, 1 1. 

After reminding us, that, “ to form a just estimate of the good 
which the Society has effected, compared with the straitness of its 
means, we should contrast the present state of the Church in our North 
American colonies, with its desolate and almost apostate condition a 
century ago the Bishop thus strongly states as well the particular 
merits of the Society in this respect, as the general obligation laid upon 
every Christian government, and every Christian individual, both to 
provide for the religious instruction of their fellow Christians, and to 
promote to the utmost the deliverance of 'Jieir fellow men from the 
darkness and abominations of heathenism. 

“ That religion subsists in any degree of purity, either of doctrine or dis- 
cipline, in our North American possession*, is almost, if not altogether, the 
praise of this Society. That they still continue to depend upon it for the 
supply and the support of a ministry, is also the Society’s praise ; but a 
reproach to the state ; which ought long ago to have placed the interests of 
religion, in those dependencies of the empire, beyond the chances of an 
eleemosynary and precarious support. But the kingdoms of this world are not 
yet become the kingdoms of our Lord and of his Christ. ‘The time is not yet 
arrived for a full and free acknowledgment of the truth, that the first duty 
of every government is the maintenance and promotion of Christianity ; and 
that the true greatness, and the true stability of every countiy, are to be 
measured by the degree in which it answers the ends of its being and station 
in the world ; and is subservient to God’s eternal purpose of the sanctification 
and salvation of mankind. 
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“ Nevertheless, the duty incumbent upon a Christian government, of pro- 
viding for the religious instruction of its Christian subjects, who are thertftetoes 
destitute of the means, is a duty which cannot be denied, however the acknow- 
ledgment of it may be evaded. But the conversion of unbelievers, and the 
extension of the spiritual kingdom of Christ, is a work, from a direct inter- 
ference with which the state may possibly claim anffocemption. Yet it is the 
Lord's work, and must be done : and since it is of such difficulty and magni- 
tude as to surpass the single efforts of individual charity, it becomes the legiti- 
mate object or a voluntary association. Voluntary, I term it, inasmuch as the 
tie which binds it together, is not one of legal obligation : but surely there is a 
moral obligation, of the strongest kind, laid upon every Christian, *to promote 
the good of souls, and to second the merciful designs of God in the redemp- 
tion of mankind : an obligation binding upon the conscience, and powerfully 
constraining the heart of every one, who knows the value of that unspeakable 
gift which he himself has freely received ; and rising in sacredness and strict- 
ness, according to the closeness of his connexion with those who are ignorant 
and out of the way. llow vast, then, how awful a responsibility rests upon the 
head of those who have the mastery over thousands, nay, millions of benighted 
heathens, in either hemisphere, for the purposes of domination or of wealth, 
if they oppose, or but negligently and reluctantly second, the efforts which are 
made to rescue from the depths of ignorance and the abominations of idolatry, 
and to place within the pale of salvation beings, who, like themselves, are 
objects of redeeming love, and are as capable as themselves of being made 
fellow- citizens with the saints , and of the household of God. 

“ Not that I would describe the government of a Christian country as exon- 
erated from the duty of pursuing the grand object of evangelization, even be- 
yond the limits of its territorial possessions, whensoever the Providence of 
God appears to call for its exertions, by facilitating and prospering its inter- 
course with heathen people. For are we not bound to believe, that the whole 
economy of the divine government, whether it be viewed with reference to 
the character and fate of nations, or the fortunes and duties of individuals, is 
so regulated, that all the movements of the vast machine, complex and intri- 
cate as they may be to human eyes, are tending in harmonious concert, or 
due subordination, to the fulfilment of that grand scheme of mercy, which 
was decreed before the foundation of the world ? And if so, are those nations 
of the earth performing their allotted tasks, which attain to high degrees of 
glory and prosperity, and possess, by God’s appointment, a commanding in- 
fluence on the current and direction of human affairs ; and yet make no 
considerable efforts to spread abroad the knowledge of the Gospel, nor em- 
ploy the advantages entrusted to them to those high and holy purposes, 
which are first and last in the counsels of Him who ruleth the kingdoms of 
the earth V* P.12—14, 

How peculiarly this duty presses upon ourselves as a nation, and 
how much remissness in the discharge of it we have to answer, is next 
most impressively urged : and then our attention is at once fixed upon 
that quarter, to which the eyes of all who take an interest in the pro- 
gress of religion, are, especially at the present period, turned with 
more than ordinary anxiety. 

“ 1 would direct," says the zealous and powerful advocate, “ this inquiry 
with peculiar earnestness of application, to our relations with that vast empire 
which has sprung up in the East, like the seed which is cast into the ground, 
and springeth und greweth up, men know not how. Has either part of the 
obligation, incumbent on a Christian country, been adequately fulfilled ; the 
providing for the spiritual nurture and stedfafctness of those whe are already 
believers, or the bringing of the heathen into the fold of Christ ? 

VOL. ix. no. iv. f v 
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“ It is only of .late, that the rulers of that prodigious empire have opened 
their eyes to the necessity of planting in those regions, where Christianity can 
afford to dispense with none of her means or aids, a religious establishment, 
formed after that model, which the apostles themselves stationed in the mid3t 
of an unbelieving world. Prom that moment it may be said of our Indian 
possessions, that the LorcPhath planted a vineyard there, and built a tower , and 
let it out to husbandmen , and at the season He will send his servants to receive 
the fruit ; and we are persuaded not in vain.” P. 10. 

e cannot deny ourselves the painful pleasure of extracting a part 
at least of the eloquent and affecting eulogy, pronounced by Bishop 
B lorn field, upon those two illustrious servants of God, whose lot it was 
to offer the first sacrifices of self-devotion in the toilsome and perilous 
pre-eminence of the Indian Episcopate. 

“ It was the peculiar felicity of that Church, rather, I should say, it was of 
God’s providential appointment, that its first rulers nnd nursing fathers were 
two men, singularly gifted and qualified for the work which it fell to their lot 
to perform. To the enlarged wisdom, the sagacious discernment, the sound 
discretion, the steady perseverance through evil report and good report , the 
uncompromising firmness, the calm and steady piety of him who laid its foun- 
dations, and planned its outworks, and delineated, with the eye and the 
hand of a master, the provinces of its officers, a just and well-remembered 
tribute has been rendered from this place. How little did we think, while 
listening with mournful interest to that eloquent expression of deep regret 
and cheering anticipation, that within four short years the melancholy theme 
was to be resumed, and the 9econd Indian bishop spoken of as one called to 
his accouut. Yet it is doubtless within the recollection of some who now 
hear me, that when that lamented servant of God addressed his parting 
words of promise and encouragement to the venerable Society, which hail 
long watched over and fostered the Protestant Missions in India, a sentiment 
of foreboding mingled itself in the minds of many with that of rejoicing and 
hope, lest they shoidd see his face no more. 

“ They beheld in him an ardent zeal for God’s glory and the salvation of 
men : a spirit of unqualified self-devotion ; an unreserved dedication of him- 
self to the holy cause which he had taken in hand ; a willing and deliberate 
sacrifice of personal ease and comfort, both in possession and in prospect ; 
a singleness and fixedness of determination to spend and be spent for the 
Gospel; the concentration upon that single object of all the powers and 
resources of a mind unusually gifted by nature, and perfected by education ; 
an apostolical simplicity of heart and manner; and an almost apostolical 
eloquence: all this they saw, and rejoiced in the abundance of those graces 
which bespoke the man of God thoroughly furnish ef unto all good works. 

u But when they considered .that this treasure was in earthen vessels , and 
that the full and satisfactory discharge of the duties which he had undertaken, 
was beyond and above the scope of individual strength and opportunity, yet 
not above the enterprise of a spirit like his; and when they remembered, 
how fatal a proof had just been given of the utter disproportion between 
the labours of the Indian episcopate, and the provision made for their dis- 
charge, they felt an irresistible presage of evil. And how have both their 
hopes and their apprehensions been realized I* P. 18—20. 

May those who have the power, have also the will, to supply the 
grievous deficiency, which is the subject of the appeal that follows : — 

i€ And others, no doubt, may be found, to run the same career of useful- 
ness and hazard. But is it not the duty of those, in whose hands Providence 
ha$ placed the means, at once to increase the usefulness, and to diminish the 
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hazard of the episcopal office in India, by sending forth more labourers into a 
harvest, the gathering in of which exhausted the vital energies of a Middleton 
and a lleber ? Shall the advocate of Christian missions suffer this opportunity 
to pass, without expressing an earnest hope, that the spiritual claims of millions 
of benighted subjects, the sacred interests of the Gospel cause, the loud and 
deep expression of opinion from a Christian people, may at length and for 
ever preponderate against the sordid calculations of a secular policy, and the 
deadening influence of that worldly wisdom which careth for none of the$e 
things, but regards all modes of religion with equal indifference ; and that, as 
far as human means can be effectual, the word of the Lord may have free course 
and be glorified in that country to which so vast a debt is due ? 

“ In the mean time, whatever efforts may result from an awakened zeal or 
an enlightened wisdom in the government of India, enough, and more than 
enough will remain to be attempted in that country by the united endeavours of 
Christian associations . 11 

The words, both of encouragement and of admonition, which con- 
clude the Sermon, we would gladly have laid before our readers. But 
we forbear, from a fear, not of exhausting their patience, but of dimi- 
nishing, by too large a foretaste, their inducements to make them- 
selves acquainted with the whole of this most excellent and seasonable 
address. To the power and authority of its arguments and exhor- 
tations, we presume not to add any thing. To contribute to their 
increased circulation, is all that we desire; fully persuaded as we are, 
that where worldly-mindedness and indifference have not closed up * 
all the avenues of conviction, they cannot be heard in vain. 


Art. IV . — Lux Renata : a Protestant's Epistle, with Notes , by the 

Author of “ Rcligio Clerici .” Pp. 63. Mawman and Rivingtons. 

London. 1827. 

We are not of the number of those who consider that a serious in- 
jury is done to the sacred cause of Christianity by the public controversial 
discussion of its tenets, even although that public controversy lead to 
the exercise of a zeal not always “ according to knowledge,” in those 
whom their talents and research have amply qualified for the important 
duty of defending the faith from the aspersions of its opponents. We 
cannot but admit, with an able writer of the last century, that “ opinion 
whether false or true, whether founded on evidence or raised by pre- 
judice, stands equally unshaken in the tempests of commotion, and 
sets at defiance the flames of hostility and the sword of persecution 
but we also agree with him in thinking, that “ a man, convinced of the 
truth of his own tenets, wishing; the happiness of others, and considering 
happiness as the certain consequence of truth, is necessarily prompted 
to extend his opinions, and fill the world with proselytes.” We do 
not hesitate to pronounce Mr. Southey such a man— not indeed 
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influenced by so wild an ambition as literally to fill the “ world with 
proselytes but “ convinced of the truth” of his own religious prin- 
ciples, and sincerely anxious for the “ happiness of others,” and 
“ considering that happiness will be the certain consequence of 
truth,” he is necessarily prompted to “ employ the whole weight of 
his inquiring mind,” his great talents, and the fruits of his laborious 
research, in instilling right principles of religion into the minds of 
men — in awakening their thoughts and hopes to a subject in which all 
are so nearly and dearly interested — and, the)refore 9 in detecting the 
errors and exposing the deformities that have mingled with the growth 
of Christ’s religion. Mr. Southey publishes an elaborate work ex- 
pressly for the benefit of the young. He advances no argument or 
assertion that is not founded upon history. The truth is necessarily 
unwelcome to those whose errors it brings to light, and the consequence 
is, a long, long reign of controversy — a defence that but betrays the 
weakness of its cause, and leaves unshaken the position qf the 
assailant. But does evil necessarily result from all this? In our 
opinion, certainly not to the Protestant cause. A host of unbidden 
theologians rush to his aid, who would have firmly stood without their 
alliance ; but new strength is given to the hallowed cause by every 
new adventurer; a fresh wound accelerates the discomfiture of the 
Romanist already “ tottering to his fall and we are much mistaken 
if a securer peace do not ensue to the children of the Reformation from 
the lettered struggle that has purchased it. 

Among the lesser lights that circle round the greater luminary, (for 
Mr. Southey must be considered their “ magnus Apollo,”) we may 
appropriately class a newly-discovered star, the M Lux Renata” — the 
poem that has given rise to the foregoing observations. Prose, with 
his deliberate and measured march, smiling at his feeble opponents, 
having seized the strong-hold of the adversary, Poetry is at hand 
with her lighter step to traverse the field of victory — to tell in peaceful 
strain what weapons were employed, and, yet more, to commemorate 
the skill and courage of the conqueror, fc/ the benefit of coming 
generations. 

We will first briefly glance at the object of this " Protestant’s 
Epistle,” and then inquire into the claims it has upon our attention, as 
a specimen of bis poetical powers. ' We care not what garb instruction 
wear, or metrical or more severe, so it come within the province of 
our Christian supervision. As no means are left untried in this golden 
age of literature, whereby a proper religious bias may be given to the 
public mind, so should no efforts on our parts be wanting to make the 
public acquainted with such truly Christian purpose. 

We pass over the observations, with which the poem commences, on 
the ungenial nature of his subject for the light livery of the muse, 
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and the argument with which he meets the objection, on the wider 
diffusion of knowledge in the present than in times of yore— -and hasten 
to the more professed object of the “ Lux Renata," which is, to trace 
to their fountain-heads the facts which Mr. Southey’s “ Book of the 
Church" has detailed, and thus to confirm the “ entire accuracy and 
fidelity" of that 44 interesting work." The rise of the Papal power— 
the sources of its aggrandizement — the abuses of its supremacy and 
its ambition — are the earliest and most obvious subjects that court 
the attention of the muse. These are followed by allusions to the 
44 camp-bred Julius II.”*— to the something more than “playfulness” 
which Mr. Southey records of Hildebrand— to Leo X. and his days 
of gold — 

— 44 days, indeed, of gold ; 

44 Days, when Salvation’s scrip was bought and sold." — P. 23. 

Hence to Luther and the Reformation in England, accompanied by 
some very sensible observations (and to us very just) upon the character 
of Henry VIII., and the tendency in modern writers to palliate the 
crimes of that heartless adulterer, as if there were any fear of danger 
accruing to the holy cause, from the admission of guilt in the royal 
instrument employed. On the same principle, the Author tells us, we 
might pronounce “ Pilate a just judge, and Judas a faithful disciple, 
lest Christianity should be disparaged by the wickedness of those 
who brought about the great event, consummating the scheme of 
redemption." 

Still following the course of Mr. Southey’s parent stream, the Author 
awhile arrests his steps, to throw a pitying glance on Katherine, the 
41 widowed consort, the discepter’d Queen" — on 44 Anne Boleyn," who 

44 Won loftier converts by her sportive vein, 

Than ever bowed to Learning’s sober train.” — P. 29. 

but 44 on whose slender neck" the 44 rude axe" notwithstanding fell ; — 
then leads us onward to the reigns pf Edward VI. the 14 reforming 
king," and of Mary, the persecuting Mary-~*paying the well-merited 
tribute, as he passes along, to the whole 44 army of martyrs," confirming 
by their sufferings the Reformed faith — hence, 44 beyond the sunshine 
of Eliza’s sway," to the martyrdom of the First Charles, and the 
lawless and loose life of the Second. We think with our Author, that 
a great deal of mischief ip done to the hallowed cause of Christianity, 
by the misappropriation of terms. Alluding to the words of Mr. Fox, 
who boldly pronounced the Second Charles a 41 bad man and bad king,” 
the Author’s opinion coincides with our own, that they convey a much 
fitter character of him than that of the 44 merry monarch." The in- 
structions given by the Royal prisoner to the Prince of Wales, earnestly 
enforcing upon him a due reverence for the church in which he had 
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been educated, are quoted from the “ Eikon Basilikfe,” and given in 
a note. 

The abdication and exile of James the Second — the diminished 
power of the Romanists, though her doctrines remain unchanged— are 
then briefly noticed; and, with some reflections on the forces at present 
arrayed against the Establishment — on u factious” orators and “subtle” 
historians — the necessity for caution, and the prophecy of eventual 
triumph to the Reformed faith, the poem concludes. 

Thus it will appear, that the Author has embodied a great deal of 
information in a very narrow compass ; and his ample notes will 
satisfy the reader, that he has been at some pains to track Mr. Southey 
to his source. He has paid a well-merited compliment, in one of his 
earliest notes, to the urbanity with which the “ great apostle” of the 
Romanists, Mr. Butler, has conducted the controversy : nor 'are we 
aware that he has himself abandoned the conduct which he approves 
in others. But we promised to give a specimen or two of the powers 
of the poet, and, for this purpose, select the Invocation to the 
A|artyrs (p. 40) : 

“ Joy to that holy army ! These have trod 
Through toil and anguish to the throne of God. 

Their thirst the Lamb from living founts supplies, 

And wipes all tears for ever from their eyes. 

With palms, from Eden gather’d, decks their hands, 

And clothes in robes of white his martyr’d bands. 

For not with mourning wail and funeral cry, 

Nor e’en with manlier sorrow’s stifled sigh ; 

Nor the fierce zealot’s unadvis’d disdain, 

Fired by some passing fever of the brain ; 

But meek, though stedfast, fearless, though resigned, 

They tempted not the trial, nor declined. 

Age heard the summons, and, in glad retreat, 

Pillow’d his head beneath his Saviour’s feet : 

With quicken’d step the abiding city gained, 

And leap’d the barrier which from bliss detained ; 

Counting each drop of blood which from him run, 

a ieathed in legacies oflove to man. 

were the hopes which lightened looper’s pain ; 

Such prompted Eatimer’s prophetic strain. 

4 Cheer thee, my brother/ ' was that old man’s cry ; 

4 The light we kindle dies not when we die.’ 

Youth with like promptness to the call replied, 

And dash’d life’s scarccly-tasted cup aside ; 

And, while its freshest sweets his lips impress, 

Preferred the wholesome draught of bitterness. 

Mark, too, with willing but reluctant care, 

What hands the bidden robe of death prepare ! 

Hands, which, before to-mortow’s sun shall part, 

Must fold the desart of a widow’d heart. 

The babe, unconscious smiling at her breast, 

Furthers the task, and speeds the fatal vest. 

That vest avouches, as it yields to flame, 

A father's purity, a mother's fame. 
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She weeps not o’er it : tears would but profane 
The holy bond which frees her love from stain, 

And dim the bright assurance of her mind, 

Man cannot sunder those whom God has joined.” 

We have selected this and another apostrophe, as well because we 
consider that they prove the Author to be “ at home* in composition, 
as that they are more easily detached from the poem than any other 
passages of equal length. This is a subject which comes home to our 
bosoms : without the aid of eloquent periods or harmonious verse, we 
can enter deeply into the sufferings of these victims of the Marian 
persecution. The cruel vices of bigotry are arrayed in all their de- 
formity before us, and we hail the Reformation as indeed 

u An angel vision from according heaven.” 

We are not quite sure that we approve the serio-comic style which 
the Author has, in some few instances, adopted. We hold with him, 
indeed, ^that it is not enough to “ teach all the truth;’ 1 we must also 
“ teach as men will hear.” Poetry, even satirical poetry, may be con- 
sidered a timely relief to the worn and wearied reader, inundated as of 
late has been the field of literature with the overflowings of (we had 
well nigh said prosy ) theological disputants. In the hands of a master, 
as in the instance before us, poetry lends a freshness to the contest, 
and abundantly reconciles us to a “ twice-told tale," even to the 
“ decies repetita but is it not below the dignity of the subject, 
and of him who so well knows how to wield it, to have recourse to such 
similes as the following, which we have italicized ? 

“ When some Milesian Tully mounts the form, 

Gruff roars the thunder, rudely pelts the storm ; 

Flash after flash, the fierce invectives blaze, 

Brute bolts, chance scatter'd, launched but to amaze. 

So rosined lightnings gleam across the stage 

When pantomimic blasts on pasteboard rage." — P. 55. 

We could better have dispensed with the allusion to the 11 Milesian 
Tully” altogether, than to sec his declamations illustrated by such 
scenic simile as the above. 

Again, in p. 58, where the recollections of the Authors “ boyhood, 
as we gather from a note, haVe furnished him with a somewhat trifling, 
and, as it appears, rather an inapt illustration — alluding to Dr. Lingard s 
misrepresentations respecting Ridley, the poet exclaims, 

« Mute and confounded at the scene we stare, 

And ask what history this is ? when and where ? 

So meets the gaze of some astonish’d clown 
That sportive piece, the world turn'd upside down. 

Awhile — — ” 

But wc will not deprive the reader of the pleasure of tracing this 
illustration to its close: be will not fail to perceive that it is conveyed 
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in verse, whose feebleness accords but ill with the dignified inarch of 
the rest of the poem, and is but little calculated to redfeetn the poverty 
of the far-fetch'd simile. ' 

We are afraid the Author will think we have made/' open war" upon 
his illustrations,, if we. adduce another example’ of bad taste — the 
“ sether bending from Olympus' side;" (p. S3;) .He has forestalled 
our criticism, but n6t disarmed it. *Hi$ conscience has certainly 
anticipated our conclusion^ and notwithstanding' the reasoning with 
which he endeavours to defend the introduction of such a mythological 
personage, in a Protestant's Epistle, we are decidedly at issue with 
him. The quotations from Lucretius, iEschylus, and Euripides, are 
as “ out of place" as the “ bending aether" in the poem. Nor are we 
more disposed to admit the authority of Milton in justification of the 
present offence against good keeping. We do not intend to dispute 
the fact that Milton has “ enriched his subject," occasionally, “ by 
borrowing from the treasure-house of mythology but we sometimes 
tolerate in a M sleeping Homer,” what we arc indisposed to overlook in 
a less-gifted bard. The Author of the " Religio Clcrici" and the 
" Lux Renata” is too good a scholar and a poet to suppose we use the 
illustration offensively. 

We. are anxious to quote one or two additional passages, which we 
find marked for approbation, before we bid adieu to the Author ; and 
we are not sorry that we have reserved them for the conclusion of 
our notice, as we are desirous to convince him that the merits of his 
little work far outweigh the defects to which, in the impartial exercise 
of our censorial duty, we have drawn his attention. The following is 
his tribute to the memory of the young King Edward VI. (p. 34) : 

" O ! lost too early, blessed beyond thine age, 

Prince, patriot, saint, and statesman, child, and sage ! 

In thee prophetic rapture so foretold, 

Sucklings and babes the power of God unfold. 

From beardless lips rich strains of wisdom flow, 

Unknown to hoary heads and locks of snow. 

Though death the canker eat into thy spring, 9 
Long before ripening suns their summers bring, 

IIow rich the fragrance which, ere being fails, 

From the crushed blossom piety exhales 1 
In yonder guardian walls, fair nurse of youth, 

Who first bade science minister to truth ? 

Who poured the balm, the pillow ^modfeh'd <»(f or) those, 

Where pain, no longer hopeless, meets repose ? 

Who whisper'd mercy to the soul's despair, 

And ope*d yon gates for penitence aha prayer t 
Go, count what centuries of conquest weigh 
Poised with the few brief years of Edward's sway ! 

Yet not for thee, blest shade 1 roust tears be shed ; 

Fair flower! transplanted to a fitter bed! 

Weep we for those who cheerlessly remain, 

While night encompasses their ark again ; 

And mock'd " 
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But we have not space to follow the Author in His just 'and poettdd 
allusions to the ’ characters of “ blood and fanae," that marked the 
reign of the unsqxed.Mary. Those were , days of fiery persecution, 
permitted for the -merciful purpose of ushering in that glorious day 
of reformation, (the dawning day of comparative peae’e to Christianity,) 
under the blessitlgs_6f which, our faith has been cleansed from dark 
and dangerous errors, and qur human nature rendered more averse 
from deeds of cruelty and bloodshed. The work of reformation is 
now spreading rapidly, and converts springing from a soil, of late 
deemed the least favourable to a fruitful produce. May the Lord of 
the harvest prosper the efforts of the Protestant labourer, and give 
peace to a divided country, by “ turning the hearts of the disobedient 
to the wisdom of the just.'* 

It is very difficult to do justice to a vrork so limited as this, without 
extending our notice to an undue length — undue, not as respects the 
goodness of its intention or the merit of its execution, but with 
reference to the claim that other subjects have upon our pages. 
Thinking as we do that Mr. Southey’s “ Book” (including of course 
bis unanswerable Vindiciae) cannot be too generally read, — proving, as 
it most convincingly does, the errors that obscured the Christian Church 
before the Reformation, — we are thankful to this new “ Protestant" 
Champion for his very pleasing “ Epistle," for thus reviving our re- 
collections of former gratification and former instruction: he has 
proved an agreeable and well-informed companion in this visit to our 
old acquaintance — nor have we experienced less pleasure from having 
had music on our march. 

Art. V. — The Living and the Dead. By a Country Curate. Post 
Octavo, pp. 379. Knight, Pall Mall East, 1827. 

’Bating some inaccuracies of style — a confused and injudicious arrange- 
ment — here and there an affectation of sentiment — and an occasional 
dash of levity which we cannot reconcile to the graver tone of the 
major part of the volume,' — we have no hesitation in pronouncing the 
“ Living and the Dead” to be the work of a very promising writer. 
There is in it such an abundance of good feeling — a spirit of piety so 
deep and uifbroken, and at the same time so simple and unassuming, 
that it is impossible to rise from its perusal without a thorough con- 
viction, that the author’s heart and feelings are, in unison with his 
calling. 

The following is the beautiful manner in which the author describes 
his entering upon and quitting his “ first parish 

“ Monday, June 5, 1820. — The Ordination over, my papers delivered, and 
my fees paid ; — my parting bow made to the Bishop, and my grateful acknow- 
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lodgments offered to his Chaplain — 1 had nothing to do but proceed to my 
parish. I rode slowly, for my heart was full. What a change in feeling — 
m sentiment — in profession — had a few hours produced 1 4 The vows I 

have pronounced are sacredly binding, and can only be cancelled by death. 
Of the commission which I have voluntarily undertaken, how paramount the 
importance— ‘how. ceaseless the responsibility V Thus musing, I had reached 
the boundary of the parish. It was the close of a lovely summer’s day. . The 
birds were singing their evening hymn to their Great Creator — the peasant was 
returning from his toil — the last rays of the sun were taking leave of the 
surrounding landscape with a smile — and all nature wore that look of sabbath 
'stillness which we can fancy prevailed when God rested from his labours, and 
* saw that it was very good.’ — This, then, is 4 my cburcuI* Here am I to 
remember and obey that solemn injunction — 4 Occupy till I come.' What, 
though poverty be the prevailing feature of the scene i Still here is a flock of 
Christ; still here are souls destined for immortality — souls of which I have 
voluntarily undertaken the spiritual charge ; for which I must render a fearful 
account; and of which, O that I may be able at last to say — 4 of those which 
thou hast given me have I lost none !” . . . . 44 Sunday Evening, ^December 
1 1th. — I have preached my last sermon ; my career of duty is closed ; and I 
am about to quit my little, quiet, united parish for ever. , Let me analyse my 
feelings. I find them to be a mixture of anxiety and regret. Have I done my 
duty to the very best of my ability? Have I prayed to be directed and 
supported from above? Can I look back upon this scene of my labours with 
tranquil composure, and forward to the great day of account with humble 
hope? This has been my first parish; and though the discharge of my duties 
has been accompanied by errors and imperfections— omissions and neglect — 
what would be my feelings were I sure it would be my last? Eighteen months 

ago and I there is something amully impressive in the rapid and perpetual 

flow of time. To eternity the stream is ever tending as a river to the ocean. 
Individuals, families, nations float for an instant upon its surface ; and are 
speedily borne away to that absorbing gulf whose dimensions no eye can mea- 
sure, and over whose misty surface no wreck is seen. 

44 4 Eheu ! fugaces Posthume, Posthume 
Labuntur anni 

“ Ah, Horace! fascinating is thy style, and flowing are thy numbers, but — 
there is no 4 Eheu’ for the Christian i’’ — Pp. 4, 5, 52, 53. 

The following passage is in a different style of excellence. It is 
taken from a tale of the most fearful interest, entitled the 14 W r ages 
of Sin.” 

44 In one of my solitary rambles through the P? jk, I found a little bo^J cold, 
hungry, and almost destitute of clothing, watching with the most earnest 
solicitude, and weeping over a dying mother. She was a soldier’s wife, who, 
having lost her husband, was returning to her native village, when disease and 
want had arrested her progress. She was indeed fast hastening to her Anal 
home. Her little companion — I should rather say, comforter— was a noble, 
manly-looking boy, of five years old, with a faoe which had, without excep- 
tion, the finest, softest, sweetest expression I ever saw. He was sitting by 
her side with a look of childish, helpless anguish ; and the tone in which his 
little clear voice murmured, 4 Don’t cry, mother, don’t cry,* as he wiped the 
damps of death from lifer brow, torched -a heart,* cold, churlish, and insensible 
as mine. She was carefully removed to the house. Every remedy that ex- 
perience could suggest, every comfort that wealth could procure, was afforded 
her. It availed but little. Death would not be cheated of his prey ; and his 
approach became hourly more perceptible. The little mourner watched every 
turn of her disorder with a glistening eye and quivering lip— sat hour after hour 
with his little hand claspeaia hers — and when the last struggle came on, and 
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we forcibly excluded him from the chamber, he fixed himself on the step out- 
side the door— enquired in faltering accents of all who entered or quitted the 
apartment — and as each reply became more hopeless than the former, wept in 
silence. When we told him of his poor mother's death, he refused food. No 
delicacy we could offer could tempt his appetite. He sat by the coffin in child- 
ish sorrow, and mourned as one that would not be comforted.”— Pp. 143, 144. 

The following sketch of the late lamented Rennell is full of delicacy 
and truth : *, 

“ A door, at the upper end of the apartment, was suddenly thrown open, 
and the bishop entered followed by his chaplain. There are few who have ever- 
witnessed Mr. Kennell’s discharge of any of his high and important duties, 
who would not wjllingly be present at a repetition; and still fewer who, having 
once seeu and heard, could forget him. As an examiner, the easy dignity of his 
manner — the forbearance, and placidity, and patience with which he listened, 
corrected, and explained — the facility with which he descended to the intel- 
lectual level of those around him — the humility of the Christian which so beau- 
tifully tempered the attainments of the scholar — and the unassuming kindness 
with which he tranquillized the anxious, encouraged the diffident, and confirmed 
the wavering, are beyond all praise. Yet his greatest charm as an examiner is 
still unnoticed. It consisted in the solemnity, and sacredness, and spirituality 
which he breathed around the scene — in the tone of deep religious feeling which 
he gave to the whole service— and in the sincere and ardent, though unaffected, 
piety which characterized his bearing throughout. It was evident he thought 
and felt that an ordination was a service of the most hallowed nature— that its 
results ‘ spoke to time and to eternity’ — that incalculable was his responsi- 
bility who * should lay hands suddenly ^pon any man’ — that desperate and 
deplorable beyond description, must be his case, who would attempt to dedicate 
to the service of his God a carnal, sensual, and divided heart.” — Pp. 244,245. 

The personal sketches in the volume, though bearing the attractive 
titles of “ Mr. Benson/’ “ Archdeacon Davbeny,” and “Joanna 
Baillie/* we have purposely passed over, because we are decidedly 
of opinion that private feelings are to be consulted as well as the grati- 
fication of public curiosity, We hold that there are certain limits to 
the received maxim— that public men are public property. 

We would willingly find room for the short but masterly article oil 
the “ Riches of the Church,” and a bon mot or tVvo from the “ Wealth 
of Nj^re;” but our limits will only allow us to recommend the work 
to our readers, and to express our hopes that we may meet with the 
author again at no very distant interval. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

# UNIVERSITY DEGREES. 

All degrees were originally given by the crown; and though the 
present right of giving them is prescribed for by the University, yet 
that prescription must be presumed to be founded upon a right derived 
by authority from the crown ; so that a person advanced to the degree of 
a Doctor, &c. may be esteemed to be advanced by the king. There 
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were no degrees among the Grecians or Romans, nor among the first 
Christians ; they began about the twelfth or thirteenth century, and 
have been since attended with great privileges and profits. Univer - 
sitas is the proper Latin word for corporation. A learned man of 
this University (Cambridge) told me that there were no degrees granted 
there until the University was a corporation. 

The seminaries for the education of youth were usually in the 
cathedrals of the churches of the first Christians.— Per Mr. Justice 
Forte$cue> 8 Mod. Rep. 163. 


■ +- 

No. 2.— STRICTURES ON BELSHAMVS TRANSLATION OF ST. PAUL’S 

EPISTLES. 

Having finishing the comments which we deemed it proper to make 
on the text adopted by Mr. Bclsliam, our attention must now be 
directed to the translation itself, of the execution of which a correct 
judgment cannot be formed without knowing the object at which the 
author aimed ; and of this we are informed in the following paragraph : 

“ In translating, the author has endeavoured to exhibit the true meaning of 
the apostle, in plain, simple, and intelligible language : and, with this view, 
he has made no scruple of availing himself not only of the words of the Public 
Version, which are often the best that can be chosen, but of all other versions 
to which he has had access, whether those of Pearce or Chandler, of Dod- 
dridge or Worsley, of Newcome or Wakefield, or any other which has fallen in 
his way ; not even excepting the liberal translation of Dr. Harwood, which, 
though generally affected and in bad taste, sometimes hits upon a happy phrase. 
So that the translation here offered to the public might perhaps with greater 
propriety be called an eclectic or select version, than a new one. And in 
very many instances, after having introduced into the text the word which was 
judged preferable, the translations of other critics have been given in the 
notes, leaving the reader to his own judgment in the selection.” — Prcl. 
Viss. p. 19. 

This statement of the authors object in translating, is clear and unob- 
jectionable. He w’ho attempts a new or improved version of the sacred 
Scriptures, is bound to avail himself of the labours of his predecessors, 
and to cull from them those phrases which appear to express correctly 
and happily the sense of the original. The supreme importanesgrf the 
inspired writings demands this in the translator, witVwhom it ought 
to be a paramount object to discover the truth, not to display origi- 
nality. He should be particularly solicitous to vary as little as possible 
from the phraseology of the authorised version, which is unrivalled for 
purity of diction and a commanding simplicity of style. Considering 
the venerable character it has acquired in the eyes of the people by 
long and reverential use, as well as its intrinsic excellence, it ought to 
form the basis of every new attempt. Of this Mr. B. is aware, as 
should seem, from the above extract ; but has he applied this sound 
principle to his own translation? As the question is of tio small im- 
portance, it may be worth while, in order to decide it, to compare a 
few passages in both versions, and we select a part of the first chapter 
of Romans. 
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PUBLIC VERSION. 


belsham’s version. 


VSR. 

1. Called to be an apostle, sepa- 
rated unto 

2. Promised afore 

5. By whom 

6. Among whom are ye also the 
called of Jesus Christ 

7. To all that be in Rome, beloved 
of God, called to be saintp 

8. First — your faith is spoken of 
throughout the whole world 

9. God is my witness, whom I 
serve with my spirit in the gospel of 
his Son, that without ceasing 

10. Making request, if by any 
means now at length 1 might have 
— to come unto you 

11. I long — to the end that ye may 
be established 

12. That I may be comforted to- 
gether with you by the mutual faith 
both of you and me 

13. That oftentimes I purposed to 
come unto you, (but was let hitherto) 
that I might have some fiuit. 

14. To the Greeks and Barbarians 

15. So, as much as in me ii, I arn 
ready to preach the gospel to you that 
are at Rome also 

16. For it is the power of God unto 
salvation to every one that believeth 

18. The wrath of God is revealed 
from heaven against all ungodliness 
and unrighteousness of men 


VBR. 

1. Invited to be an^apos tie, sepa- 
rated to 

2. Promised before 

5. Through whom 

6. Among which are ye also in- 
vited by Jesus Christ 

7. To all in Rome, who are beloved 
of God, invited, and holy 

8. In the first place — your faith is 
celebrated through the whole world 

9. God whom I serve with my 
spirit in the gospel of his Son, is my 
witness how incessantly 

10. Entreating that by some means 
I might now at length — to visit you. 

11. I earnestly desire — for your 
establishment 

12. That while I am among you we 
may be comforted together by our 
mutual faith, the faith both of you and 
me 

13. That I have often purposed to 
come to you, though 1 have been 

( hindered hitherto, that I might gather 
* some fruit 

14. 'Fo Greeks and Barbarians 

15. So that I am ready, according 
to my ability, to preach the gospel to 
you also who are at Rome. 

1 6. Because it is the power of God 
to salvation to every one who be- 
lieveth. 

18. The anger of God from hea- 
ven is revealed against all ungodly 
and unrighteous men 


If the reader will be at the trouble to examine these citations, he 
will find that Mr. Belsham has varied from the received translation in 
moy, if not all of them, though he coincides in sense ; and the same 
system of departure from the authorized version is continued through- 
out the wprk. It continually differs, even when no alteration is made 
in the meaning. If it be wrong, as all sober-minded men agree, to 
desert the standard version, except for the sake of exhibiting more 
correctly the meaning of the inspired writers, how can the author vindi- 
cate such an incessant change of accustomed phraseology, where no 
change is made in the general import of the terms? Can he avoid the 
inference that the fact of such constant and needless variation, a fact 
which cannot be denied, betrays either an obliquity of judgment, or an 
overweening self-confidence, or both, the effects of which are adverse 
to all fair inquiry, and particularly hostile to the investigation of sacred 
truth? We put it to the learned, wc put it to every man of sound 
understanding, whether they can tolerate any version of the New Tes- 
tament, that perpetually and unnecessarily deviates from the phrasco- 
logy of the authorized translation, which is in the hands of all who 
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can read the English language, which multitudes regard as little less 
than sacred, to which the public ear is familiarized, and to which 
the mass of British protestants appeal as the source of inspired truth? 

We are far from contending that the English translation is absolutely 
perfect ; nor do we wish to repress any well-meant efforts to improve 
it ; but every judicious person will join us in reprobating the ill- 
judged presumption of altering the language of that translation when 
it represents the true signification of the original. The pretence of 
elegance of style is idle in the extreme. Nothing can justify a depar- 
ture from the received version, but its unfaithfulness ; Mr. Belsham's 
translation, however, in almost every verse, exhibits a new, yet equiva- 
lent language. Nor is the bad taste displayed throughout compen- 
sated by any superior clearness, or any new light thrown upon the 
sacred original. The author, indeed, declares that “ he has endear 
voured to exhibit the true meaning of the apostle, in plain, simple, and 
intelligible language. ,, A laudable design truly ; but his endeavour, 
it may be confidently affirmed, will appear to the great majority of his 
readers, a complete failure. To us the language which he lias em- 
ployed seems any thing but “ plain, simple, and intelligible.” While 
the received translation is distinguished by an elegant simplicity, a 
pervading perspicuity, an ancient, but venerable idiom, the “ eclectic 
version” is characterised by qualities directly the reverse, by a style 
awkward, confused, perplexed ; and while it betrays a perpetual labour 
to restrain the apostolic sense to serve the purposes of heterodoxy, it 
is not unfrequently ambiguous, obscure, or unintelligible. We shall 
quote a sample. 

** Rom. i. 17. For therein the justification of God by faith, is revealed to 
faith/' 

u Rom viii. 3. For what it was impossible for the law to do, because it was 
weak through the flesh, God sending his own Son in the likeness of sinful 
flesh, and for sin, hath done , he hath condemned sm in the flesh, so that, &c.” 

“ Rom. xv. 15, 16. Nevertheless I have written to you, brethren, putting 
yon in mind, somewhat freely, in part, because of the favour which is given me 
by God, that I should be a minister of Jesus Christ to the Gentiles, officiating 
in the gospel of God, that this oblation of the Gentiles may be acceptable, 
being sanctified by the Holy Spirit.” 

“ 1 Cor. x. 18. Are not they who eat of the sacrifices communicants with 
the altar?” And verse 20. u I would not that ye should be c pmmunicants with 
demons.” 

" 1 Cor. xi. 17. I am about to give you a charge, without any commenda- 
tion, because you assemble together, nor for the better, but for the worse.” 

“ 1 Cor. xiii. 6. Rejoiceth not in iniquity, but rejoicetli together with 
truth.” 

“ 2 Cor. viii. I speak not by way of command i but by the diligence of 
others, approving also the genuineness of your love.” 

“ Heb. ii. 9. But we see Jesus, who was made a little lower than the 
angels, that he, by the gratuitous goodness of God, might taste death for every 
man, for the suffering of death crowned with glory and honour/' 

This is a sufficient specimen ; but the perplexity, the false taste, the 
continual departure from the sublime simplicity of the public version, 
arc mere trifles compared with Mr. Belsham’s Want of fidelity as a 
translator. In this respect he has no superior, scarcely a rival, among 
that bright fraternity, the editors of the 4i Improved Version of the New 
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Testament.” Hie “ Eclectic Version” we venture to pronounce an 
unfaithful representation of the apostolical meaning. It is easy to 
perceive, through the thin disguise, an unremitting effort to pare away 
all the essential doctrines of Christianity. Whatever passage in its 
plain and obvious sense supports the orthodox faith, is, in open con-, 
tradiction to all the canons of criticism, distorted to a different mean- 
ing. From beginning to end may be perceived a palpable attempt to 
compel the apostle, by means of the rack and torture, to give evi- 
dence in favour of Socinianism. In this the author accords with 
Wakefield and the Improving Editors, whose versions are absolute 
travesties of the inspired original : yet if we were called upon to point 
out the very worst, we should probably lay our finger upon that of 
Mr. Bclsham. In it the most affecting sentiments of the apostle, and 
the loftiest doctrines of Christianity, are seen confused and distorted 
through the mists of Unitarianism. And not only does it misrepre- 
sent the leading articles of evangelical belief, but it is grossly unfaith- 
ful in passages where the peculiar creed of the author cannot be 
supposed to have had any influence upon the translator; and that, too, 
so frequently from one end to the other, as leaves no room for the plea 
of pardonable inadvertence. 

The charge of unfaithfulness is one of the deepest die that can be 
preferred against a translation ; for, if fully proved, there is no way of 
avoiding the conclusion, that it is not what it pretends to be, a true 
representation of the original, and that, consequently, it is unworthy of 
any confidence. Other faults may be redeemed by various merits, but 
this admits of no excuse. -Such a charge, therefore, should not be 
lightly advanced, and we are confident we have not made it upon light 
grounds, some of which we shall lay before our readers, requesting 
them to judge candidly between us and the accused. In discharging 
this part of our duty we shall generally avoid instancing the texts in 
controversy between us and our adversaries, and select our examples 
from such as do not involve doctrinal points. But this must be 
reserved for a succeeding number of our journal. 

+ 

CIRCUMCISION. 

Mr. Editor,— I shall be obliged by your insertion of the following 
observation and queries ; perhaps some of your correspondents may 
favour you with such explanations as may be generally acceptable to 
your readers, but particularly so to, Sir, your obedient servant, 

Feb. £ 0 , 1827. Llewellyn. 

During the period that the Israelites endured bondage in Egypt, 
they carefully observed the rite of circumcision divinely imposed upon 
them ; whilst passing through the wilderness they entirely neglected 
it, until after they had passed over Jordan, (sec Josh. ch. v.) when this 
seal of the ceremonial law was re-establislied by Joshua. 

How does it consist with the legal and typical character of Moses, 
especially after the awful warning be had received for omitting to cir- 
cumcise his own son, to have suffered this negleat ? and how does it 
consist with that of Joshua, the type of the Saviour, by whom that 
covenant was fulfilled and abrogated, to have been the minister to 
revive it ? 
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1 JOHN V. 16. 

We have received several communications respecting 'this text, the 
length of which prevents- us inserting them entire: we propose, there- 
fore, to give our own opinion, as briefly as possible, but, at the same 
time, freely availing ourselves of the remarks of our correspondents. 

We are always inclined to distrust those interpretations of the Scrip- 
tures. which can only be obtained by elaborate and ingenious criticism, 
by marshalling and torturing words. The language of the Scriptures 
was surely meant to be taken in its plain and popular sense : and if a 
passage so taken be unintelligible, the difficulty must arise from the 
nature of the subject, our ignorance of customs or events alluded to, or 
a corrupted text. 

St. John, in the verses preceding the above text, is speaking of the 
confidence which results from a just faith in the Son of God. “ This 
is the confidence that we have in him, that if we ask any thing according 
to his will, he hearcth us.” This is a general proposition, and surely a 
plainer one cannot be enunciated. The apostle then gives an example. 
“ If any man see his brother sin a sin not unto death, he shall ask, and 
he shall give life to liipi, — to those who sin not unto death. There is a 
sin unto death, I do not say that he should pray for it.” 

The expression, “ a sin not unto death,” we understand as equiva- 
lent to our Saviour’s declaration, “ all manner of sin and blasphemy,” 
which shall be forgiven unto men. St. John, indeed, expressly delares 
lie used it in this sense, “ all unrighteousness is sin, and is sin not finto 
death.” v. 17. 

“ The sin unto death,” we think, must be referred to the sin against 
the Holy Ghost, which shall not be forgiven.” 

Our authorised version refers ‘ ask’ and ‘ give* to different persons. 
If this be correct, the context manifestly shews, that the nominative to 
* give* is God, or the Son of God. So evident, indeed, is this, that we 
are greatly astonished that Halsallensis should for one moment enter- 
tain the conceit of the German commentators, that ‘ a magistrate’ must 
be understood as the donor.* 

There is only one other word in this text, which seems to require 
explanation, that is, ‘ life ;* and upon this word, we think, hangs the 
only difficulty which exists; for if it mean “eternal life,” it must be 
admitted, the efficacy of prayer is here carried farth rp than any other 
part of Scripture would warrant. We think, however, this difficulty is 
solved by St. John himself in this very chapter. By life, we under- 
stand spiritual life, — having a saving faith in Christ,— obeying the godly 
motions of the Spirit in righteousness. The apostle commences the 


• If * ask’ and 1 give' be referred to the same person, a correspondent well observes, 
"perhaps an authority cannot he quoted for rendering Zwau, shall procure or obtain ; — but 
nothing can be plainer, than that * stall give,’ as here used by the apostle, means, shall 
procure or obtain, and nothing else. It makes, no difference in the meaning of the pas- 
sage, whether 1 shall give’ refer to the person who ‘ shall ask,’ or whether God or any 
one else, ofwbotn it may be supposed life is asked, be introduced as the person who shall 
give; in the last case the meaning is, that God, or the person petitioned, shall give life in 
consequence of the petitioner asking;— in the other, that the person asking shall procure, 
through bis asking, life for, the person on whose behalf he intercedes : — * shall ask and 
shall give’— -am not mean more, if referred to the same person, than shall give by means 
of asking, and this is neither more nor less than shall procure.” 
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• chapter thus: “ Whosoever believcth that Jesus is the Christ, is horn of 
God” Again, in the 1.2th verse, “ He that hath -the Son hath life.” 
And how is this life , this belief in the Son,.tp be obtained? St. Panl 
tells us : “ No man can say that Jesus is the Lord, but by the Holy 
Ghost.” 

It is, perhaps, unnecessary to cite passages, to shew that this mean-' 
ing of life is not uncommon in the Bible. After* Moses had declared 
to all Israel the counsel of the Almighty, he said unto,, them, “ Set 
your hearts unto all the words which I .testify among you this day ; 
which ye shall command your children to.observe to do, all the words 
of this law. For it is not a vain thing for you, because it is x<>ur 
life.” Deut. xxxii. 4f>, 47. The father of the returning prodigal 
thus justified his joy ; “ It was meet that we should make merry and 
be glad ; for this thy brother was dead, and is alive again.” Luke xv. 32. 
St. Paul perpetually uses 44 life” and 41 death,” to describe our spiritual 
state. 44 To be carnally minded is death , but to be spiritually minded 
is life and peace.” Horn. viii. 6. 

Considering the text in question in this light, — and it is no new or ’ 
curious interpretation that we offer, — where is the difficiilty ? Surely no ' 
one will deny, that our Almighty Father has in every age of the world, 
and under every dispensation, mercifully promised to listen to the 
prayers of his faithful servants. Abraham prayed unto God, and God 
healed Abimelech, and his wife, and his maid-servants. Gen. xx. 17. 
The* petitions of Moses, on the behalf of a stubborn and rebellious peo- 
ple, were oftentimes granted ; and when he cried unto the Lord, Miriam 
was healed ; though she was leprous, white as snow, and though she 
was as one dead, of whom the flesh' is half consumed, when he cometh 
out of his mother's womb. Numb. xii. 

Under the Christian dispensation we have the testimony of an apostle, 
that 44 the prayer of faith shall save the sick ; and the Lord 1 shall raise 
him up; and if he have committed sins, they shall be forgiven him.” 
James v. 15. Is it inconsistent wijh this to hope that 44 the prayer of 
faith” may induce a merciful Father to continue, to an erring brother, 
the influence of his Holy Spirit, that it may not, by his sin, be grieved 
and quenched, and for ever withdrawn, to give him life ? 

Having thus taken the words of .the text above, in their common ac- 
ceptation, we have deduced a tense consistent with the general tenor of 
Scripture. — It would then be a waste of time to weigh the merits of 
the various interpretations, which have been wrung from it, by the per- 
verse torturing of commentators. We prefer adopting, in conclusion, 
the excellent remarks of a correspondent. 

44 If the foregoing explanation is correct, it places in a most impressive 
point of view, the grand Christian method of dealing with our erring bre- 
thren ; and it shews, perhaps, why many controversies end no better than 
they do. They who write well, sometimes do not pray enough. Hence 
the best weapon in their quiver is not used; and the afrdws they do 
shoot abroad, are much more poisorad than they need or ought* <o be. 
Prayer for those in error or sin, h&6 many ways t of ^effecting a happy 
result upon them ; undoubtedly, in the first place, by calling m the co- 
operation of God’s Holy Spirit ; -and certainly in no unimportant degree, 
by subduing our own spirits, and leading us to speak the^futh in love. 

VOL. IX. NO. IV. II II 
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The end of the whole matter is , — confess your faults one to another , and 
pray for one another , that ye may be healed . The urgent prayer of a 
righteous man availeth ikucu.” 


PSALM CXXXVII. (Paraphrased.) 

By Babel's streams, beneath a stranger's sway, 

We sat to weep a bitter hour away ; 

And as remembrance wildly swept along, 

Thy woes, O Sioy 1 swelled to every tongue. 

Our useless harps hung murmuring to the wind, — 

Harps, tfiat had left their happier notes behind 1 
Yet from those broken strings the insulting foe 
Bade the soft melodies of Zion flow : 

O ! vain demand ! can Judah's mournful hand 
Pour strains of gladness in a foreign land ? 

Mute be my touch, forgotten all my art, 

When Salem lives not in my recreant heart ; 

Palsied ray tongue, if any joy of mine 
Can steal one thought from dearer Palestine. 

Weep with me, Edom, faithless brother, weep ; 

Deem not that heaven's avenging arm can sleep ; 

Deem not unheard in Judah's bloody hour 
Thy traitor curses mocked each falling tower. 

Thou, too, shalt weep o'er all thy glories gone ! 

Thou, too, shalt fall, unhappy Babylon l 
Dim thro' the mists the birds of carnage spread 
Their sable wings around thy fated head. 

And blest the man, that teaches thee to know. 

In thine own blood, the deepness of our woe : 

That, as thy children feebly plead in vain, 

Keeps his stern path, and glories in the slain. 

R. B. 

♦ 

LAW REPORT. 

Free t D. D. v. Burgoyne , in the Kings BSnch. Construction of 
27 Geo. III. c. 44. s. 2. — Limitation of the time for commencing 
certain suits in the Ecclesiastical Court . 

i 

The defendant (Burgoyne) commenced a suit in the Ecclesiastical 
Court against the plaintiff (Free). The plaintiff now applied to the 
Court of King's Bench to prohibit the Ecclesiastical Court from pro- 
ceeding in the suit. (5 Barn . fy Cress . 400.) The circumstances of 
the case appear in the judgment of the court, delivered by Abbott, 
Chief Justice. 

" "This was a proceeding in prohibition, founded upon the statute 27Geo.HL 
c. 44. s. 2. which limits the time for commencing certain suits in die Ecclesias- 
tical Court. The declaration states, that the defendant, in October 1824, 
against the form of the said statute, drew the plaintiff into a plea in the spiri- 
tual court, concerning the crime of fornication and incontinence, alleged to 
Jtaye bean committed by him in the years 1810, 12, 13, 14, 15, 17, and 22. 
Looking at .title of the libel it is clear, that it was not exhibited against 
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„ him for that offence only, but for neglect of divine service on divers Sundays ; 
for using the porch of the parish church as a stable ; foriconvejrting to his own 
use and protit the lead on the roof of the chancel of the church ; for refbsfng, 
and neglecting, and delaying, to baptize or christen divers children of his 
parishioners ; for refusing and neglecting to bury divers corpses, and for re- 
quiring illegal fees to be paid to him for baptisms and burials. As to those 
parts, it is clear there must be a consultation. Then we come to the construc- 
tion of the statute 27 Geo. III. c: 44. s. 2., by which it was exacted, ‘ that no 
suit shall be commenced in any ecclesiastical court, for fornication or inconti- 
nence, or for striking or brawling in any church or churchyard, after the expi- 
ration of eight calendar months from the time when’ such offence shall have 
been committed ; nor shall any prosecution b£ commenced or carried on for 
fornication, at any time after the parties offending shall have lawfully inter- 
married.' It has been contended before us, that thU statute extends to the 
clergy as well as the, laity ; and we think it does, as far as they and laymen 
are on the same footing ; that is, where the object of the suit is reformation of 
manners, or the soul's health : but that it was not intended to limit the time 
for proceeding against a clerk, as such , for deprivation. Such a suit is not 
frivolous or vexatious ; it is not within the mischief or object of the statute. 
Reformation of manners is not the object, or at all events not the only object 
of this suit. The first article of the libel sets forth, that by the ecclesiastical 
laws and canons of the Church of England, all clerks and ministers in holy 
orders, are particularly enjoined and required to be grave, decent, reverend, 
and orderly in their general deportment, and to abstain from fornication or 
incontinence, profaneness, &c. * under pain of deprivation of their ecclesiasti- 
cal benefices, suspension from the exercise of their clerical functions, or such 
other ecclesiastical punishment or censures as the exigency of the case and the 
law thereupon may require and authorise/ The second article states, that the 

f )resent plaintiff is a priest or minister in holy orders of the Church of Eng- 
and. These articles shew that one at least of the objects of the suit was 
to procure the deprivation or suspension of the plaintiff, a species of jurisdic- 
tion which the ecclesiastical court has no opportunity of exercising over lay- 
men. Now, in other temporal matters, such as forgery of orders, there cannot 
be any proceeding against a layman as such ; but if he has obtained a benefice, 
he may be sued in the ecclesiastical court in order to his deprivation, according 
to Sluder v. Smallbrooke. We think, therefore, that as to tne charge of incon- 
tinence, the ecclesiastical court may proceed for the purpose of deprivation, 
and our judgment will be, that the prohibition stand as to proceeding upon 
the charge of fornications with a view to reformation or the soul's health, but 
that there must be a consultation as to proceeding upon that charge for depri- 
vation or any other punishment. This course was adopted in the edse of 
Ttwnsend v. Thorpe , which was a proceeding against a parish clerk, was 
charged with several offences punishable in t^e temporal and not in the 
spiritual courts; yet it was held, that there might be proceedings against him 
in the spiritual court in order to deprive him of his office, and as to that a 
consultation was granted. Objection has since been made to that case, on 
the ground, that the ecclesiastical court had no authority to suspend or deprive 
a parish clerk. Perhaps that objection is well founded, but the rest of the 
case has never been questioned, and is an authority for our present de- 
cision/’ Consultation awarded as to all but proceeding for incontinence with 
a view to reformation.* 

Free, D. D v afterwards sued out a writ of error (6 the Ijtsxhequer 
Chamber, but the Court of King's Bench have decided (5 Bafn. $ 
Cress . 765), that n 6 writ of error lies in this case. 


* The result of this judgment is, that the cause is returned to the Ecclesiastical Court 
to be there determined, except with a view to reformation.— See the proceedings upon 
prohibitions explained in 3 Blackstonc’s Comment, p. 113. 
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THE CHRISTIAN'S WARFARE. 


Soldiers sworn to tight, are we, 

Yet we own no earthly vow — 

Who the secret mark may see 
That we bear upon our brow ? 

Outward armour we have none, 

What could steel to us avail? 

Never hath the sunbeam shone 
On our hidden coat of mail. 

'Tis not to the trumpet's sound 
That we move in muster'd host. 

Silence holds its reign around 
When the battle rages most. 

Worse than mortal foes are our's ; 
Foes whose numbers are unknown, 

“ Principalities and powers/' 

Of a nature not our own. 

Wearied we may seek repose. 

But they slumber not nor sleep, 


From the onset to the close 
An unfailing watch they keep. 

On the plain of human strife 
If the wounded warrior lie, 

Anguish ends at least with life, 

Tis his privilege to die 1 

But if we the contest yield, 

Refuge vainly we may crave, 

Dark may be the battle-tield, 

But still darker is the grave. 

On our arms should victory shine, 

All the praise and glory due 
To a Leader we resign, 

Whom no living eye can view. 

Mighty Leader 1 from above 
Thy confiding soldiers see, — 

Cheer us with one smile of love. 

We shall more than conquerors be f 
C.S.B. 


- To the Editor of the Christian Remembrancer . 

COLLEGE TESTIMONIALS. 

DIVINITY LECTURES IN THE UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE. 

“ There 6eems to be less scrupulousness in collegiate bodies, as to signing a solemn 
declaration of a man’s fitness for the ministry, than there is in individual clergymen i 
whereas, there ought to be as much, at least, if not more ; for their certificate has 
more the appearance of a solemn and weighty attestation. How grave and learned men, 
in their corporate capacity, can set their hands to that which each individual of them 
knows to be false, I cannot imagine.” — B ishop Ulom field's Primary Charge , p. 29,. 
note. 

Believing, as we do, that the most effectual way of attacking an 
abuse, whether existing in our religious or civil establishment, particu- 
larly if it be of long standing, is, by a patient, and crf.feful, and impar- 
tial examination, into the particulars of the case, by inquiring into the 
cause of the evil,' and tracing it to its source ; we propose to consider 
somewhat in detail the subject of testimonials required to be produced 
by candidates for holy orders. 

There is hardly any thing which the prelates of our Church in their 
charges have endeavoured more strongly to impress upon their Clergy 
than the importance of such testimonials ; urging them, by every mo- 
tive, to a careful and conscientious discharge of their duty in that 
respect. Nor have they been sparing in their animadversions upon 
the universities for their negligence in this matter ; and, indeed, if 
it be really true, to the full meaning of the words, that 44 grave and 
learned men, in their corporate capacities,”— the masters ami fellows 
of the various colleges of our universities 14 can set their hands to 
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that which each individual of them knows to be false/’ our bishops 
have good reason for complaint, and may reasonably expect that some 
steps should be taken to remove this flagrant evil \ and whether it be 
true or not to its full extent, if it be confidently asserted, and generally 
believed by the Clergy, it can only have the effect upon them of 
inducing them to perform the same duty themselved with less scru- 
pulousness than they otherwise would do. We, therefore, have made 
inquiries respecting the manner in which college testimonials are 
granted, and the qualifications requisite in order to obtain them ; but 
as our information has been principally collected in Cambridge, we 
would be understood as referring more particularly to that Uni- 
versity. 

The regulations respecting testimonials, differ in some degree in 
different colleges; but what we give will be sufficient as a general 
description of them. 

Testimonials are granted by colleges in their corporate capacity, 
and have the college seal affixed to them, according to the 34th canon ; 
and they are generally signed by the master, dean, and tutor, each of 
whom is understood to have an absolute negative. They describe the 
person, to whom they are granted, as Bachelor of Arts, or Student of 
Civil Law, and arc nearly in the same form as the testimonials usually 
given by three beneficed Clergymen for the same purpose, except that 
they do not, in general, contain the clause, “ that they believe in their 
conscience that he is qualified for the office of a deacon.” If the 
person who applies for testimonials has tak.en his degree of B. A. or 
has completed the necessary residence, and performed the exercises 
required for the degree qf LL. B. and has also discharged his college 
bills, testimonials are granted to him in most colleges, that being 
considered sufficient qualification. In some colleges, indeed, we un- 
derstand, that there is an examination, which must be undergone 
before testimonials are granted ; but we do not believe that this is 
much more than a matter of form, except where the person applying 
for testimonials has neglected to pass the examinations, to which he is 
subject in college while an undergraduate, to the satisfaction of his 
examiners, in which case more strict attention is paid to the exami- 
nation previous to the granting of testimonials. Also, where a person 
has been rusticated or admonished,; by the college, or his conduct has 
not been satisfactory to the master, or tutor, a threat is sometimes 
held Out, that if he does not conduct himself better for the future, he 
will not be allowed to have testimonials : but the instances in which 
these threats are put in force are very rare. 

This is the information which we have been able to collect respecting 
college testimonials ; and in inquiring whether some improvement can- 
not be introduced into this system, whether it cannot be rendered more 
efficient for the purposes for which it was originally intended, we will 
consider testimonials in the first place as testimonials of good behaviour, 
and afterwards as testimonials of learning . 

With respect to testimonials of good behaviour, there is an important 
distinction to be made between testimonials given by private clergy- 
men and those given by cplleges. When a candidate for holy orders 
applies for testimonials to three clergymen, it is not necessary that he 
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should apply to three particular clergymen whose business it is to 
superintend his conduct, but to any three beneficed clergymen ; and 
any person to whom application is made may refuse to sign the testi- 
monials, on the ground that the applicant is not sufficiently known to 
him, and nevertheless three benefited. clergymen may be found who 
are able conscientiously to sign the testimonials. With respect to 
colleges the case is very different. There are four distinct parties con- 
cerned in granting college testimonials. 1. The college in its corporate 
capacity. 2, The master. 3. The dean. 4 % The tutor. And these 
four parties must all consent to the testimonials : which certainly at- 
taches a greater degree of importance to the testimonials, but at the 
same time it places the persons who grant them in a very different 
situation from the persons who grant private testimonials. The master 
of a college cannot refuse testimonials to a student of his own college, 
on the ground that he is not sufficiently known to him ; for the very 
circumstance of his not being known to him is, as far as it goes, a reason 
in his favour ; for if he had offended against the regulations of the col- 
lege, he would have brought himself into the notice of the master ; and 
the same observation will apply in some measure to the dean, tutor, 
and fellows. Any clergyman who is applied to in his private capacity 
may even refuse testimonials without assigning any reason at all. But 
college testimonials are not the testimonials of any number of the fel- 
lows in their private capacity ; the granting of testimonials is an act of 
the college in its corporate capacity, the letters testimonial are to be, 
as the canon expresses it, “ under the seal of some college of Cam- 
bridge or Oxford,” and, therefore, any person who conducts himself 
according to the rules established for the government of this college, 
is entitled to testimonials of good behaviour ; and any fellow of the 
college who may object, is bound to assign a reason for refusing to 
grant those testimonials which must either be got from the college or 
not be obtained at all. The master and fellows of a college cannot, 
when a candidate for holy orders applies to them for testimonials, sit 
down and consider, (as a private individual can), whether the conduct 
of A. B. has been such, from the time he first entered college till he 
took his degree, as to justify them in certifying that he is well qualified 
for the office of a deacon. AH that they have to consider is, whether 
he has conformed to the regulations of the college^ and if he has con- 
formed to those regulations, he is entitled to testitfJbnials of good be- 
haviour; and if he has not, his offence ought to have been taken notice 
of at the time when he disobeyed the laws of the college, and he ought, 
if the offence required it, to have been entirely removed from the col- 
lege, or at least to have been informed that testimonials of good conduct 
would not be granted to him. Therefore, considering the nature of 
college testimonials, it is not to be expected that they should contain 
the clause “ and we believe in our conscience that he” (the applicant) 
" is qualified for the office of a deacon.” And neither the 34th canon, 
nor any other of the canons of 1 603, require that college testimonials, 
or even that any testimonials for holy orders, should contain that clause. 
The King’s^ injunctions to the archbishops in 1694, contain the follow- 
ing clause :* 

“ That the part of the thirty-fourth canon which relates to giving certificates 
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concerning the lives and manners of those who are to be ordained, be strictly 
looked to. And that the bishops lay it on the conscience of the clergy, that 
they sign no certificates, unless upon their own knowledge they judge me per- 
sons to be duly qualified.” 

From which many persona are led to imagine, that the 34th canon 
requires that the certificates should state, that the persons who sign 
them believe that the applicant is duly qualified. ]Ju$ this is a mistake. 
However, even in the above clause, nothing is said that can apply to 
college testimonials. But the letters sent by tbe Archbishops of Can- 
terbury to* the bishops of that province do direct, ' 

“That you admit no letters testimonial on any occasion whatever, unless it 
be therein expressed, for what particular end and design such letters are granted ; 
nor unless it be declared by those who 9ign them, that they have personally 
known the life and behaviour of the person for the time by them certified ; and 
do believe in their conscience, that he is qualified for that order, office, or 
employment, to which he desires to be admitted. That in all testimonials sent 
from any college or hall in either of the universities, you expect that they be 
signed as well as sealed ; and that among the persons signing, the governor of 
such college or hall, or in his absence, the next person under such governor, with 
the dean or reader in diviuity, and the tutor of the person to whom the testimonial 
is granted, (such tutor being in college, and such person being under the degree 
of Master of Arts) do subscribe their names." 

And hence it is, that the forms of testimonials made use of by most 
colleges, contained, some years ago, a clause stating, that they believed 
in their conscience that the person was qualified for the office of a 
deacon ; but this clause has gradually disappeared from the forms in 
use in the different colleges, and at present we do not know that it 
makes a part of any of them ; and that it has so disappeared, notwith- 
standing the attempts which have been made by the archbishops and 
bishops to induce them to retain it as part of their forms of testimonial, 
is hignly to the credit of the colleges. If they did certify that they 
believed the person qualified for the office of deacon, the reflection of 
the Bishop of Chester upon them would be strictly true in many 
instances ; but we think the learned prelate has pushed his argument 
rather too far. His Lordship appears to reason in this manner: — 
That all persons who sign college testimonies of good conduct for 
candidates for holy orders, are bound to certify upon their own knowledge , 
that the persons are duly qualified j^that even if their certificate does 
not contain this clause, yet, as it ougnt to contain it, and is made use 
of for the same purpose as if it did, they are certifying falsely, unless 
upon their own knowledge they judge the persons well qualified ; and 
therefore he concludes, that grave and learned men set their hands to 
that which each individual of them knows to be false. But the colleges 
are not bound to draw up their testimonials according to the form 
prescribed by the archbishop ; it is enough that they should certify all 
which the canon requires should be certified in such cases, and that 
what they state be strictly true. A bishop indeed may require any 
form of testimonial for ordination which he thinks proper, b*it we 
presume that a bishop will only require what may reasonably be per- 
formed ; and if he thinks it necessary that every candidate before 
ordination should produce a certificate of good conduct, stating that the 
persons who sign that certificate believe in their conscience the person 
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qualified for the office of a priest or deacon, let him not require that 
colleges should grant such certificates in their corporate capacity, but 
let the candidate apply to some persons to whom he is well known, 
either to some of the fellows of the college, or to some clergymen with 
whom he is acquainted, or even to any other credible persons, and let 
the bishop be satisfied with such a certificate, in addition to the college 
certificate of good conduct. Had the bishops, instead of pressing upon 
the colleges a form of testimonial which they could not conscientiously 
make use of, endeavoured to fnduce them to improve the discipline of 
the colleges, it is probable that the testimonials would have been of more 
value. However, it is satisfactory to observe, that the attention of both 
universities has been directed to the improvement of their discipline, 
and that already some good has been done ; and it may reasonably be 
expected, that if the object is pursued with honesty, patience, and firm- 
ness, much good will result both to the universities and the church. 
With respect, therefore, to testimonials, considered as certificates of 
good behaviour, our opinion on the whole is, that the only change for 
the better which can be expected, is that which will arise from the 
gradual improvement in the discipline of the universities, together 
with the various colleges which they contain. 

But considering testimonials as certificates of the progress which 
the person who receives them has made in his studies, and of his quali- 
fication, in that respect, for the office which he is about to undertake, 
we believe, that regulations may be made so as immediately to produce 
a very considerable effect. If the colleges were to have examinations, 
which they required every person to pass, who wished to obtain testi- 
monials, we are of opinion that much good would be done, but we think 
that this could be carried into effect much better by the universities. 

At present, candidates for holy orders are required by the bishops 
who ordain them, to produce certificates of their having attended the 
divinity lectures in their respective universities. In the university of 
Cambridge, these lectures are given by the Norrisian Professor; and we 
have ascertained by inquiry (indeed, it is too notorious for there to be 
any doubt on the subject,) that out of the whole number of persons, 
who are obliged to be present at his lectures, there are scarcely ten or 
twelve at any one dmb, who appear to be paying the least attention to 
what the professor is reading to them ; and consequently, these lectures 
may be considered, in their present state, as entirely uieless, — so much 
so, that it would be the duty of the bishops, if they rightly understood 
the state of the case, either to urge upon the University of Cambridge, 
the necessity of some improvement in those lectures, or to desist from 
requiring a certificate that a certain number of hours have been uselessly 
consumed. We do not say this with a view of .casting a reflection on 
the professors, for they have done every thing in their power, both to 
render their lectures useful, and to enforce attention to them, and the 
present professor more particularly ; but, as yet, without the least suc- 
cess. One cause of this failure is, that the Norrisian Professor is bound, 
by the will of the founder of that professorship* to read over a con- 
siderable part of Pearson on the Creed, during eacfi course of his 
lectures ; and without underrating the merit of Pearson, we may fairly 
say, that his book on the Creed is not well adapted to be read in public 
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lectures by a professor of tbe university. But there is another, and a 
greater cause, why these lectures produce no good effect. These lec- 
tures are not followed by any examination : the professor only certifies, 
that the persons have attended his lectures ; he is not required to ex- 
amine them, and to ascertain that they have reaped any benefit from 
what he has delivered to them.* 

Instead of the present divinity lectures, we would suggest, that 
lectures might be given on the following plan. That a lecturer 
be appointed, whose duty shall be to give lectures in the subjects 
which are usually ftiade the subjects of examination for deaeons’ 
orders by most bishops or their chaplains, and in no other subjects what- 
soever.^ That he be required to give a certain number of lectures 
each terrq. That he have examinations in the subjects' of his lectures at 
certairP'fixcd limes. That all persons who have attended a certain 
number of his lectures, be allowed to go into any of these examinations. 
That if they pass the examination satisfactorily, they receive a certifi- 
cate of having attended the lectures, and passed the examination of the 
lecturer in divinity. And should the University of Cambridge establish 
lectures on this or any similar plan, we presume that the bishops would 
give effect to such lectures and examinations, by requiring that every 
candidate for orders, from that university, produced a certificate of 
having attended the lectures and passed the examinations. The lecturer 
might be nominated by the Regius Professor of divinity, and appointed 
by a grace of the senate ; and hold his office for three or four years, 
and after that be capable of being re-appointed ; he might be assisted 
ip his examination by one or two masters of arts, of whom he might 
have the nomination, the appointment being by grace of the senate. 
And that the university might not be put to. .any expense, all persons, 
on receiving their certificate, might be required to pay a certain fee, out 

ft 

* We are inclined to think, but we speak douLftingly, that our correspondent ascribes 
too much to the want of an examination. This at least we know, that the divinity lectures 
at Oxford are not followed by any examination ; yet they are willingly attended by an at- 
tentive body of students : so popular indeed ore they, that the professor, before he grants . 
his certificate, docs not require any proof from the individual that he has attended the re- 
quisite number. The divinity lectures ut Cambridge, have long been a disgrace to that 
university ; to the great bulk of the hearers they are useless. It is absurd to object that 
much information might be derived by the students from hearing Pearson on the Creed and 
the lectures of the professor, — the fact is otherwise. We cannot make men for the system, 

— let us then endeavour to make a system for the men. We think one radical defect in the 
present divinity lectures is, that they are too extensive and too learned. The object of 
the university, we apprehend, is not to make her sons theologians, but to give them, toge- 
ther with the principles of their fafth, such a proportion of liberal knowledge, that they 
may bring a well-trained mind to whatever pursuit they may follow in after life. — Editor. 

f The lectures ghen by the. Oxford Regius Professor of divinity to undergraduates, 
consist chiefly of hints by which they may proAt in their private studies, pointing but the 
course they should pursue, and directing their choice as to books: this plan has proved 
very acceptable, and we believe also profitable. The course comprises twelve lectures. , 
We purpose giving a sketch of them in a future number. The course of the Cambridge - 
professor extends to Jffttft l>ut wc understand that^searcely Any individual attends more 
than twenty, the number required to obtain a certificate. Indeed, if we are not misin- 
formed, the professor' is compelled, from the contracted sice of the lecture room, to request 
gentlemen not to attend more titan the requlsitettumber I What Is likely to be the resirit 
of such a coarse, we need not say. Surely, if each college receives as many students as 
it can obtain, the university should no longer neglect to provide suitable public lecture * 
rooms for the increased numbers. —Editor. 

VOt. IX. MO. IV. I r 
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of which fees the lecturer’s salary might be paid ; arid as we under- 
stand that a good lecture room is very much wanted in the university, 
these fees might, without being very heavy, be spfficigit not only to 
pay the lecturer, but also to reimburse the university chest for build- 
ing a new lecture room, should they be inclined to build one. In this 
plan of lectures, we have not only sketched the outline, but have filled 
up many of the particulars, in order to render our object the more 
clear ; but should this or any similar plan be carried into execution, 
the university itself must be the best judge of the details of it. Should 
the Norrisian Professor be able, consistently with the will of the founder 
of that professorship, to give, besides his lectures on Pearson on the 
Creed, a sufficient number of lectures on the usual subjects of examina- 
tion for deacons’ orders, and be willing to undertake lectures £nd ex- 
aminations on the plan above laid down, it would be unnecessary for 
the university to appoint another lecturer ; but this is a matter for the 
consideration of the university. There is one point which we could 
wish to urge strongly; — that all the lectures which should be required 
to be attended, in order to obtain a certificate, should be lectures iii the 
usual subjects for examination for deacons’ orders, and no other subject 
whatsoever, and that the examinations of the lecturer should be confined 
to the subjects in which he has lectured. And if this plan or some 
other plan of the same kind, were adopted, we feel confident that the 
divinity lectures, which now are a mere matter of form, would be con- 
verted to considerable advantage, and that the clause in college testi- 
monials, in which it is stated that the person has made good progress 
in his studies, might more conscientiously be certified. 

T. W. O. 


MONTHLY REGISTER. 

THE AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN 
KNOWLEDGE. 


Our readers will be glad to Be in- 
formed that it is proposed to establish, 
under the auspices of the bishops of 
the Episcopal Church in the United 
States, a society with the above title. 
The following is an outline of the 
plan 

1. Let a General Society be formed, of 
which the Senior Bishop of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church shall be President, and 
the Junior Bishops Vice Presidents, ex 
qfficio s and such persons members as shall 
subscribe to the funds of the Society. And 
that it may be entitled to the entire confi- 
dence of Episcopalians in every part of our 
country, let its aflhirs be managed by the 
Bishops, and by other persons of distin- 
guished talents and attainments, selected 
from among the clergy and laity of the 
Church. And let it be the duty of such 


Society to employ the press, jfbr the pro- 
motion of truth, and the advancement of 
the Church, in the manner hereafter de- 
scribed. I 

2. The books should be selected for 
publication by the Bishops ; and no works 
should be published, or republished, but by 
'the approbation of a majority of the House 
of Bishops. 

They should consist of judicious tracts, 
distinct treatises, and the entire works of 
select authors; embracing all subjects 
which may be - deemed useful to the 
Church, but especially subjects of morality 
and religion. 

The chief reliance should be placed 
upon those works which have already re- 
ceived the sanction of the Church — but an 
original work of great merit should not 
be rejected. A preference ought to be 
given to the productions of our own 
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writers; tout it should not constitute ah 
objection to a sound and useful work, that 
its author was a catholic or a dissenter. 

3. The publications of the Society should 
be executed in a style at once accurate, ele- 
gant, and substantial. 

But though the part of each edition in- 
tended for the supply of members and for 
sale, should be of this description, the part 
designed for gratuitous distribution might 
be made less expensive to the Society, by 
being struck off on a paper *of less value, 
though of a durable quulity. 

4. The form of the series of publications 
should be octavo, that being most beautiful 
and convenient. They should be uniform, 
and be numbered, not only with reference 
to particular works, but also with reference 
to the whole series. They should be so 
divided, that the works of any particular 
author might be sold separately. 

5. The quantity of matter annually pub- 
lished must depend on the sum subscribed 
by each member. The present plan con- 
templates the publication of three octavo 
volumes annually — each volume containing 
about 500 pages, and each page about 1 300 
ems. .As It would be the object of this So- 
ciety to republish the most valuable writings 
Of the English and American Episcopal 
churches, for the benefit of the present ge- 
neration, six volumes annually would not 
be too many ; which would require double 
the amount from each subscriber, which it 
is here proposed to demand. The success 
of the present experiment would, it is hoped, 
lead to the adoption of this arrangement. 

6. The means of continuing this series 
should be a permanent fund, the interest of 
which only should be applied to this object. 
It may be formed in the following manner : 
Let the condition of membership in this 
Society be the payment at one time of GO 
dollars r but as the collection of adequate 
Jhnds would appear uncertain to many who 
would be solicited to subscribe, for their 
perfect security, let subscriptions be taken 
on the following conditions: — First — that 
the sums subscribed are in no part to be re- 
quired until 1200 shares, of 60 dollars each* 
shall be hona fide subscribed. Secondly — 
that the shares, when pal'd in, shall be safely 
invested In some permanent stocks, and the 
interest only applied to the purposes of the 
Society. 1 hiraly — that all persons who 
shall subscribe and pay the above amount, 
shall be entitled to receive annually, with- 
out any other charge than that of transpor- 
tation, three octavo volumes, of the kind, 
and executed In the style above described. 
Fourthly — that they shall receive this an- 
nual return for their Investment during life : 
and in case of their death, before they shall 
have received the fall amount of their sub- 


value, the series shall be continued to their 
heirs, or to such persons as they may have 
appointed, until that amount shall be re- 
turned. And, Fifthly — that when their 
claims, and those of their families, shall be 
extinguished, the ipterest of their shares 
shall be appropriated, as a perpetual charity, 
for the diffusion of truth, and the promotion 
of the interests of the Church. 

7. That the income of the fund created 
by the 1 200 shares would enable the Society 
to fulfil its engagements to the shareholders, 
will appear by the following calculations^ 
Twelve hundred shares of 60 
dollars, would create a perma- 
nent fund of - - - - - 72,000 

The interest at 5 per cent, per 
annum, would be - - - - 3,600 

The expense of one volume ; an 
edition of 1200 copies, would 
be, according to the rates for 
printing in New-York, as fol- 
lows : — 

Fine paper, Worth six , . 
dollars pcT ream — 89 *' • 

reams, - - - - 534 
Composition— 500 pages 
— 1300 ems per page, 325 
Press work, - - - - 171 
Binding in boards, - - 150 


Total, for one volume for 

each subscriber, - 1180 X 3 

Total, for three volumes for each 

subscriber, at the same rate, - 3,540 


Which amount, taken Grom the 
income, leaves a balahce of - dolt. 60 


It is believed that the balance of sixty 
dollars in favour of the Society, would pro- 
vide for all the smaller contingencies. But 
it would be necessary to give a salary to 
an Agent, whose business it would be to 
collect additional subscribers, to superin- 
tend the contracts, .and distribute the 
books. Charges would also attend the 
storage and distribution. For aU these 
expenses the following provisions wduld be 
made. First t As all additional subscribers 
over the first 1200 could be supplied, witii- 
out any additional charge for competition, 
there would be saved to the Society more 
than 25 per cent, of the interest on such 
additional shares. Secondly , The Interest 
Is calculated at 5 per cent.; but in the 
hands of suitable agents, {hey would for 
many years produce 7 per cent. ; thus 
yielding an income of 1440 dollars. But 
thirdly , The unfailing reliance would be 
upon the sales of books; for after sub- 
scribers were ftimished, the market would 
still be unsupplled— -and every volume 
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sold at its full value, would yield a profit prevent any sacrifices of this kind, as they 
of at least 2 dollars. It should, indeed, would tend to discourage the increase of 
be made a subject of special regulation, to regular subscribers. 


* 

SOCIETY FOR THE PROPAGATION OF THE GOSPEL. 
Hunts . District Society . — Report for 1826. 


We are glad to notice the exertions 
which have been made in this district 
on behalf of the Society ; the receipts 
of the last year are double of those of 
the preceding one. An excellent 
address accompanies the Report, from 
which we will make one or two ex- 
tracts. 

“The life of a modem missionary 
closely assimilates to that of a primitive 
Apostle. Anxious to perform the work 
for which he is separated, he becomes 
‘ crucified to the world, and the world 
to him/ contented to relinquish those 
prospects by which his fellow-men are 
usually attracted. He forsakes the en- 
dearments of home and kindred to go 
in quest of new interests and new ties, 
willingly subjecting himself to anxiety 
and privation; to weariness and pain- 
fulness, thirst and hunger, peril and 
fatigue. He traverses alike the pesti- 
lential swamp and scorching desert, 
unmindful of their baneful influence, 
whilst he fearlessly risks his person 
with those who ktaow perhaps no moral 
obligation to respect it. His habits 
are those of abstinence and self-denial ; 
striving to subdue the lust of the eye 
and pride of life, so that he may in all 
things adorn the doctrine of God his 
Saviour. He is aware that if zeal be 
effective it must be tempered by dis- 
cretion ; he therefore adds to self- 
denial self-command, combining wari- 
ness of counsel with inoflensivencss of 
conduct. He seeks to become con- 
versant with the language, the manners, 
the prejudices, and customs of the peo- 
ple, whom he labours to convert. IJe 
endeavours to qualify himself not only 
to combat the sensuality of the Charaib, 
but to contend with the philosophy of 
the Brachman. Yet in all this no base 
nor sordid motive affects his heart. 
Ltfied by neither avarice nor ambition, 
he feels not the stimulus of reward, 
beyond* the reward of heaven. 


“ Operations so extended as those 
we have described cannot be upheld, 
save at a considerable pecuniary sa- 
crifice ; consequently, though we may 
regret, we cannot feel surprised that 
the expenditure should have exceeded 
the receipts, and that, too, in so great 
a degree, as to threaten ruin to the 
finances unless timely succour be re- 
ceived. Under these circumstances 
the Society appeals to its countrymen, 
and trusts to the benevolence of .the 
object to secure a favourable reception 
for the suit. When Christ would in- 
quire of Simon, ‘Lovest thou me?’ 
the test which he proposed to the 
Apostle’s affections was, ‘Feed my 
sheep !’ and surely if we be actuated 
* by the love of God, we never can re- 
gard the mandate as one of individual 
application ! If we be truly influenced 
by the love of man, there is not an 
object so worthy our solicitude as the 
salvation of his soul ! That the head 
should be succoured by the members, 
— that in matters where conscience 
does not interpose, private opinion 
should yield to public decision, are 
principles universally admitted ; con- 
sequently, if an appeal be made, more 
especially to those who have been 
brought up within the pale of the 
establishment, it proceeds from an 
understanding w'ich constitutes the 
well-being of every community ; and, 
moreover, when it is considered of 
# how great importance is religious 
union towards the dissemination of 
religious knowledge, we may reason- 
ably hope that that appeal will not be 
heard in vain. Let no dismay arise, 
if the advance of Christianity in the 
Eastern hemisphere has been hitherto 
disproportionate to the exertion that 
has been made. The asperities of 
human prejudice, like all things else 
that are human, will be removed by 
the stroke of time. It is not for man 
to know when the fulness of the Gen- 
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tiles will come in ; nevertheless, he is 
assured that the same Divine Spirit, 
who at the first, breathing over the 
mighty waters, animated by his vivify- 
ing influence the face of nature, will 
also in the latter days soften the ob- 
duracy of the heathen, and dispose 
their hearts towards the reception of 


MS 

the truth. Knowing that the arm of 
the Almighty bringeth mighty things 
to pass, nope will take possession of 
his soul, stimulating his endeavours if 
haply he may become the instrument 
of Providence in, converting many to 
righteousness.*’ 


CITY OF LONDON INFANT SCHOOLS. 
First Annual Report. 


This is a very interesting document. 
It gives the result of one year’s ex- 
perience in a system which embraces 
the education of children from two to 
five years of age, and by which we may 
now venture confidently to predict the 
most beneficial effect* will be pro- 
duced. Some excellent persons, in- 
deed, we know there are, who though 
friendly to education in general, still 
doubt the utility of beginning the work 
so early, and hngfir upon the threshold 
till time and experience shall have 
removed or confirmed their scruples. 
To such persons we earnestly recom- 
mend the perusal, not of the scanty 
extracts wc are about to give, hut of 
the Report itself, and those doubts 
which in the honesty of their hearts 
they have entertained will be removed. 
But who can think that we can attend 
too early to the cultivation of u the ten- 
der plant ?” Who will say that weeds 
will not spring up and check its first 
growth while we sleep ? Shall we defer 
our care till it is weakened and im- 
paired by our neglect? The coarse 
weeds, — the evil passions of our 
nature, — can grow up vigorous and 
rank in every soil and under every ex- 
posure: not so the flowers of the 
mind, — the Christian graces^ — much 
care is necessaiy to their growth, much 
more to their continuance, their 
strength and beauty. 

The philanthropist will not regret 
that the health of the children is im- 
proved. 

“ By these means both the health and 
spirits of the children have been visibly 
improved ; and they are evidently supe- 
rior in these respects to those who have 
not had the same advantages. In many 
instances, the change from confinement in 


a dose unhealthy room, to exercise in an 
airy and spacious one, and from dirt and 
neglect to cleanliness and care, has pro- 
duced effects which it is impossible to 
observe without strong feelings of pleasure 
and satisfaction. Instead of being weakly 
and inactive, they have soon become strong 
and lively, and have speedily improved, 
beyond expectation, both in spirits and 
temper.*’ — P. 11. 

The extent and object of the know- 
ledge imparted are thus stated : 

“ Nothing is taught but what they can 
easily comprehend. Every thing that they 
learn is in the way of amusement rather 
than of exertion ; every thing that is cal- 
culated to give them high nodons of their 
own superiority, is carefully avoided ; and 
no attempt is made to teach them any 
thing which will not be really useful to 
them afterward. As one great end of this 
Institution is to prepare them for entering 
with greater advantage into the National 
Schools, the instructions which they re- 
ceive arc necessarily limited almost entirely 
to those rudiments of knowledge, which 
are there taught in greater perfection.” 
— P. 12. 

The effect of the treatment obseryed 
is most gratifying : 

“ In many Instances a perceptible and 
very pleasing change has taken place in 
the temper aud conduct of the children. 
Some, whose parents had declared that 
they were unable to manage them them- 
selves, and who could hardly be kept in 
the school at first, are now reckoned 
among the best children of the whole.” 
P. 13. 

“ Tempers, which could not be mas- 
tered by severity, have very soon yielded 
to the force of kindness, and the influence 
of example ; and the parents themselves 
have willingly borne testimony to the im- 
provement of their children. Tills circum- 
stance affords also a satisfactory answer to 
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another objection that has been made to 
the system, namely, that it is calculated to 
weaken the natural tie of affection between 
the parents and children. For it proves 
in the instances which have come under 
observation, that the improvement of the 
children (as, might indeed have been ex- 
pected) has* increased rather than dimi- 
nished the affection of the parents. And 
this it could not have done unless the 
parents had first discovered an increase of 
obedience and affection in the children." 
— P. 14. 

The religious instruction of the chil- 
dren is necessarily confined to the very 
simplest elements of our most holy 
faith ; but, 

„ " Care is taken to interest their feelings 
and to enlist their early affections in 
the .service of God and of religion, and to 
bring them without constraint into habits 
of* piety and godliness. They are thus 
taught from their earliest years to consider 
the .ways of religion as 41 ways of pleasant- 
ness:" and there is therefore the more 
reason to conclude that they will fulfil the 
saying of the wise man, and when they 
are old, will not depart from them." — 
Pp. 15, 16. 

The committee cannot conclude their 
Report, nor will we conclude our notice 
41 Without adverting to the great obliga- 
tions this Institution is under to the Ho- 
norary Secretaries, the Itev. R. Harvey 
and the Rev. G. Tomlinson. Upon the 
latter Reverend Gentleman the duty of 


superintending the School has more parti- 
cularly devolved ; and it may with truth 
be said that its present satisfactory condi- 
tion is, in no small degree, Attributable to 
the assiduous kindness with tfehich he has 
watched its progress. And here it can- 
not but be remarked how great must be 
the advantage of thus accustoming the 
children of the working classes, by daily 
personal intercouse, to look up from their 
eurliest years to their appointed pastors 
with rcvereifce and affection. In short, 
the Committee trust, that the more every 
part of the system of this Institution is 
examined, the more it will be found calcu- 
lated to accomplish, by simple but effectual 
means, the great and important object of 
improving the children of the poor, of 
laying the only true foundation of virtue 
and happiness, and so gradually preparing 
the way for the removal of those evils, 
which, whether proceeding from ignorance, 
depravity, or want, at present afflict so 
large a proportion of the working dosses." 
Pp. 17, 18. 

We perceive with regret that the In- 
stitution is considerably in debt, but it 
is unnecessary to add any exhortation ; 
but we will recommend every one who 
is interested in 44 Infant Schools" to pro- 
cure this Report, that he may profit by 
its good feeling and practical know- 
ledge. It may be had at the school, 
Liverpool-buildings, Bishopgate, price 
one shilling. 


TRINITY COLLEGE, DUBLIN. 


ORAL INSTRUCTION. 

We understand a syndicate has been 
appointed by the Senate of the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge, to consider 
whether the present mode adopted in 
examinations may not be improved. 
We believe, too, .that several distin- 
guished members of that University 
entertain considerable doubts whether 
the pen, ink, and paper system is not 
pursued too exclusively. We there- 
fore think that the following remarks 
on the system of oral instruction, as 
adopted in Trinity College, Dublir, 
may not be uninteresting. 

“ We' have said* that oral and ca- 
techetical instruction is % peculiarity 
belonging tp our University; for we 
believe, that in the English Univer- 
sities, the examinations principally 
consist in written replies to printed 


questions, ori all the subjects con- 
nected with the course, even on tlas- 
sical. We censure not such a mode : 
we see many advantages in it : we 
think that a proper admixture of this 
with the system generally adopted here, 
would be better than an exclusive at-* 
tachment to either; but we see SO 
mauy advantages connected with the 
plan which is the general one in Dub- 
lin, that we would regret indeed to 
see it suspended. In. the first place, 
it gives a readier command of what- 
ever information the student is pos- 
sessed of;— the rapidity of the ques- 
tion, the rapid manner in which the 
answer is expected, compel that mas- 
tering of the subject, that habitual 
knowledge of it, by which the mind is 
enabled to call up at once all its stores 
of information. It is not merely by 
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parcel s that a given book ,or a given topic the utility of the pen, ink, and paper 

must be examined, or investigated ; system — far fVom it ; we have already 

the general bearing and relation of the avowed our conviction of its osefui- 

parts, their associated connexion, ha- ness, and we now express our satis- 

bitude, and •subordination, must not faction that it is partially introduced 

merely have been seen, but must be into the under-graduate examinations; 

so indelibly impressed on the mind, A but we hope not* to the dismissal of 
that the whole series is at will, present the other, which, with all its apparent 

and perceived. Now this, we think, inequality, works well, produces grfe&t 

implies a command of intellectual and incessant attention, and employs 

power which must be attended with some of the most usefut practical fa- 

great advantage : it gives an ease in culties of the mind. A preparation, 

employing mental ability, and a fa- too, for an oral examination, is a' finer 

cility in calling out mental resources, exerciser of the mind, than that for any 

to which, we think, much of the other species : it requires a greater 

quickness of the Irish character is power of condensation, of analysis, of 

owing. arrangement; it introduces into the 

“ Nor do we think that the same severer sciences, habits that are essen^ 

power is likely to be conveyed by the tial for the advancement of the ethical, 

less expeditious mode of examining and it gives to investigations in the 

by pen and ink, when the student, latter, that accuracy in the use of 

being given more time and leisure to words, and the • application of the 

collect his thoughts, and examine his same meaning to the same term, 

intellectual treasury, is not called upon which, if wanting, necessarily induces 

to possess, or to employ, so much cx- much disorder.” — Christian Examiner 

temporary readiness. We do not deny for March , 1827. — Pp. 162, 163. 


REFORMATION IN IRELAND AND SILESIA. 

IRELAND. SILESIA. 

We have seen a letter which states, It is not only in Ireland that the 
that the number of papists who recant reformation 13 advancing. An event 
daily increases, indeed so rapidly, that has occurred in Silesia, the largest and 
it is impossible to accommodate them richest province in the Prussian do- 

in the protestant places of worship, minions, which caused great sensation 

The writer observes, 11 Oh ! that the at Berlin. In several villages of the 
Church of England would send reap- circle of Leibnitz, inhabited both by 
ers to reap the harvest 1 but there is Catholics and Protestants, the latter 

a great dearth of churches, as well as had given the former Bibles to read, 

of zealous ministers of our cointnu- The prince-bishop of Breslaw was no 

nion ; and the poor people who have sooner informed of this, than he sent 

been comerted from the errors of po- an ecclesiastical counsellor to the vil- 
pery, have not professed themselves lages, to induce the Catholics, by ex- 
members of any outward church ; but hortations and threats, to give up the 

Ur who has begun the good wojk, will Bibles. He assembled the Catholic 

open the way for its full accomplish- bailiffs, and called on them to assist 

ment. And I will hope, that He will hita in the execution of his mission, 

find his instruments in that church on The bailiffs refused, and declared, that 
which he has already set so many they were themselves among the num- 
marksof his favour, love, and blessing, her of those who were guilty of read- 

In Drogheda, a priest has lately con- ing the Bible, and threatened that they 

formed, and has since been appointed would all go over to the Protestant 

curate, to serve in the protestant religion, if they were importuned any 

church in that town. He has given farther on this subject. A letter, 

up a stipend of £300 a year, which dated Augsburgh, March 6, in further 

he had as a priest, for the usual cu- detailing these proceedings, gives the 

rate’s salary of £75, and has published following from a northern German 

an interesting statement bf his views." Journal : 
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“ It . is already known from the 
public papers, that a great number of 
Catholic clergymen in Silesia have 
presented an address to their superior, 

- tna prince-bishop of BfeSlaw, respect- 
ing the abolition of -various* abuses, ' 
which, according to 4h$ir experience, 
are the most adverse Mf the influence 
of religion. It seems, from the ad- 
dress, that they desire first ofoll, and 
^ especially, "the improvement of the 
Liturgy. They ask, that, for Iheprot- 
motion Of devotion in divine service, 
the singing of hymns shall be intrti- 
‘ duced ; and in some parishes Catholic 
hymn books are in fact already mt$»- 
duced. They require that the wholes * 
service, shall be henceforward read,* 
not in a language unintelligible to the 1 
people, hut in their own native Ger- 
man. They require a reformation. of. 
me whole Ritual, especially of the * 
Jfissal. 'If,' say they, 4 the holy 
mass is ever again to become a great 
■ and solemn act, impressing the mind, 
and producing happy effects, it must 
undergo throughout many changes. 
What splendour would be given to 
bur church if it were refinedvfrom th/ ; 
dross, and restored to its apostolic 
purity, and if regard were paid in its 
institutions to the wants of the present 
age!”' 


.. CLERICAL LONGEVITY* 

THB^negister.-bpoV of baptising, 
death), 'and manages - fot the parish 
of Swineshead^ Hunts. copipences in 
tfje year 155 d. The entries appear 
to have, been made with great regu- 
larity and neatness ; and at the bottom 
of each folio there are the attestations 
of the rector, church wardens;and two 
dr three parishioners. From the year 
above written up to 1635 inclusive, 
the rector's name appears 16 the attes- 
tations P * mf Thoma Dawson, 
rect.V and it is. evidently throughout 
written in the sdmS' hand ; the names 
of the other attestators yaty; In tbe 
ybar 1639 there is the following entry- 
44 Thoma Dawson motor hujus eccle- 
si$ de**Swinesb£4ti» sepultus erat 
Dec:b 2, ano Ut^upr/’ ‘Here there 
is a reference to a note on. the back 
pf the register book, apparently a long 
while written, which is as follows : 



0089 Mr. Dawson 89 years rector 89 

hTo -- 

4 A'.. 113 " 
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* Cambridge Philosophical Society . — 
On Monday, Feb.. 26th, a mpeting was 
held, the Rev. Professor Qumming^he 
president, being in the chair. Some 
mathematical communications were 
noticed, on the proofs of the binomial 
and Taylor’s theorems. A paper was 
also read by Professor Airy, the 
theory of the rainbow, in which an ex- 
planation jrstsgi veil of a fact which vtas 
“Stated to be observable when the Wfcw 
irf brilliant, via. that the space within is 
brrghtei*lhan the space without the cir- 

cle. After the meeting. Professor Ilens- 
gave an account of the apparatus 
oftructificatipb in mosses, illustrated 
by coloured, drawings bn a large scale* 
' 4 meeting was also held bn Mftb 
the i2fh, the Rev, Professor Sedgwick 


in the chair. A paper was read by 
„ Mr. Peacock, containing observations 
upon the recent discoveries inspecting 
the Egyptian Hieroglyphics, whioh 
‘“have been made by Dr. Young, and 
Mr; ChampolliorT. ,, 

Royal Society of IMeralure . — At an 
Ordinary Meetings qn December 20th, 
Mr. Granyille Penn read a paper on 
“ 'An insilitious Latm*term in the Hel- 
lenistic Greek , inveterately mistaken for 
a genOine Grerk word:' , 

The. tgrm* referred to is. cXd#c»/<rf , 
whicll occurs (Acts i. ift) in St. Peter's 
account of the suicide of Judos t ypnvije 
y tvoptvos iXdkrjas p^or.^Epg.^ra)#, 
" Falling headlong , , he bursiyuujSrr 
in the midst:'* The word".i»sbafy St, 
Matthew in /elating the .same event, is 
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oiwfyfarto, (c. xivii. v. 5.) w Wi sent * the civilization of the* Mahomedaa 
mil md hanged himself f -ly* nation?. ,* * ' v * 

After noticing the' unsuccessful at- , Caplairt Parras' 'Expedition, r- The' 
tempts e£*fe<r commentators to refcon- ' following is Jo Jp the plan oT the ex- 
cile the apparent discordance betwaiyr * p&xhtia&on whkh Captain Parjy lias * 
these statements, Mr. Penn proposes just sailed* , TO il tiji* proceed to ' 
his own method, by shewmg thaw “ Cloven Clifts In' Spitsbergen, jn 
<\<XKTj<rf is net; as ha9 generally been latitude 79 deg* 52 abopt 600 

supposed; sen inflection derived from a -miles from the Pole), which he is ex- 
thetna \cmiw x identified with the obso- mected to reach towards* the mad. of 
lete Greek word \ok<» (existing in Adxf, May. Pron^thi# point he wilt depart . 
Aaxc, &c.), *oTt<tre ti sonitlim ddre, cum with two vessels, which capable 
itrepitu rupipi; but that, in Common pf being used either a&boats Orsledges, * 
with ‘many Other Jrords used ift the as watefcor i?e is found to prevail. 
New Testament, Iris taken directly Th^y are built of lightf "tough, 
from the Latin ; viz. from luquso, to „ flexible materials, with c&venftgs of , 
halter. All difficulty ig thus removed; leather ai)^ oil-cloth ;^the latter, con- 
the single word u|eA by St. Matthew/** vertiblp into sails. Two Officers* and 
and the periphrasis of St,< Pater, being ten merr are io be-appolnted to. each, 

proved to express identically ihe sdbie with .provisions for ninety-two days, 
act. * v which, if they only travelled on 1 f|e 

In the press, in two vols. 8vo., The average, thirteeif miles pel day, and 
Lives of the Bishops of Winchester, met with no insurmountable obstacles, 
from the first Bishop down to the pie- would be'Sufficient for, their reaching 
sent Time; by the Itev. Stephen Hyde the iopg-desired Pole, and returning 
Cassan, A.M., Author of “The Lives to the llecla^Bt Cloveu Cliff. Dogs, 
of the Bishops of Salisbury.” The or reiu-deer, (we former preferable for 
work will contain a verbatim Reprint - drawing the pledges, when nec&siry, 
of an exceedingly scarce volume? but the latter better for food, in case 
known as “ Gale’s History of Vrin- of accident or detention) are to Jbe 
Chester,” though chiefly written by taken on the expedition. Si is known 
Edward Hyde, Karl of Clarendon. tha! the summer ^ temperature is far 
H. T. de la Beebe, Esq., has in th% from being severe, there is perpetual 
press a Tabular and Proportional * light, with the sun continually above 
View of the Superior, Supt'i medial, the horizon, and he knows,, ftom ex- 
and MediM (Tertiary anil secondary) penence, that the men, on such occa- 
Rocks ; to cqntatn a List of the Rocks sions, aie always very healthy. During 
composing each formation, a propor-^ his absence,' me boats of the ship are 
tiooal Section of each, its general cha- to be engaged in exploring the eastern 
factors, Organic Remains, and Cha- side of Spitsbergen ; and the officers 
racteristic Fqssili, on one large sheet. and men of science in malying* philo- 
In the press, a volume of Sermons, sophical expenments With the pendu- 
by the Rev. W. Deal try, Rector of lum, on magnetism and meteorology, . 
Clapham. r ,* • in natural history, &c. The reward 

w , Arabic periodical .Publication ,^- A of success, besides the personal glory 
work of an entirely novel naHire will and general advantage attending the 
be commenced i# July next, at Pans, exploit? will be five thousand potfhds. 
and will beconjtinued monthly; namely, 1 IU^le of Candlelight.— -The 

a Journal of Sconce and" th^Useful following table, which we propose to 
Arts, in the Arabiojanguage, for the ctoihiue mon^y til} tMTyfearbe com- 
beuefit of the East. It Ife toU*%atof # pie ted l is ex trac^frl* the Mechanics' 
mathematics (comprehending astro- * Magazine /or 182g. These tables were 
nomy), geography, natural philgiophy, o^culAte^ for that useful publication, 
chemistry, ^geplogy,* (comprehending by Mr. B. Be van : they are adapted 
mineralogy), medicine, surgery, anato- to mean oj clock tiny* and Vila serve 
my, agriculture, Itc. There can be no for many years, andtjfor most of the 
doubt that such a work, if.ably cqp- ^ddle-ami southern counties of Eng* 
ducted, miy be productive pf 'most land r and will prove within 4U0 pr two 
a4v&utageoufr«esults in contributing to minutes of the time in fiiyeVeathOr, 
voi. *X. wro. iv. xx , " • 
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and in rooms not made dark by other 
buildings or trees. In cloudy weather 
a small allowance will be necessary, 
varying from nine to twelve minutes ; 
but, in general, ten minutes will be 
sufficient for most practical purposes. 


In confined situations it will not be 
difficult to determine the qumber of, 
minutes to be subtracted in the even- 
ing, or added in the morning, to make 
the tables fit the particular place* 


APRIL. 


Day. 

End 

Morning. 

Begin 

Evening. 

Day. 

End* 

Morning. 

Begin 

Evening. 

Day. 

End 

Morning. 

I Begin 
| Evening. 


li. 

in. 

It. HI. 




h. m. 


h. 


p*. 

h. 

m. 

1 

5 

— 6 

7 — 2 

11 

4 

— 43 

7 19 

21 

4 

— 

21 

SJ 

— 37 

2 

5 

— 4 

7 — 4 

12 

4 

— 41 

7—21 

22 

4 

— 

18 

E 

— 38 

3 

5 

— 1 

7 — 5 

13 

4 

— 39 

7* — 23 

23 

4 

— 

15 

Ka 

— 41 

4 

4 

— 59 

7 — 7 

14 

a 

— 30 

7—24 

24 

4 

— 

13 

7 

— 43 

5 

4 

— 57 

7 — 9 

15 

a 

-r 34 

7—26 

25 

4 

— 

11 

7 

— 45 

6 

4 

— 54 

7 — 11 

1G 

□ 

— t 31 

7.-29 

2C 

4 

— 

9 

7 

— 47 

7 

4 

— 51 

7 — 13 

17 

D 

$-33 

7—31 

27* 

4 

— 

7 

7 

— 48 

8 

4 

— 49 

7—15 

18 

4 

a 

7—22 

28 

4 

— 

4 

7 

— 50 

9 

4 

— 48 

7 — 1C 

19 

4 

— 24 

7—34 

29 

4 

— 

2? 

7 

— 52 

10 

4 

— 45 

7—17 

20 

4 

— 22 

7 — 3(T 

KM 

4 

— 

D 

7 

— 54 


NATIONAL VACCINE ESTABLISHMENT. 

Annual Report of the National Vaccine 

Board to the Secretary of State for the 

Home Department , dated Feh. 17. 

* To the Right Hon. Robert Peel, 
Secretary of State for the Home 
Department. 

Sir, —We continue to use all possi- 
ble diligence in extending the know- 
ledge of the best process for effectual 
vaccination, and to supply the means, 
as well as to suggest the mode, of ac- 
complishing this object. 

From the quantity of vaccine lymph 
distributed since our last report, and 
from the accounts of our correspon- 
dents, we are led to presume that this 
practice is becoming daily more gene- 
ral ; and this inference is still further, 
confirmed by the fact, that within the 
last twelve months only 503 deaths 
have occurred from small-pox within 
the Bills of Mortality ; whereas, in the 
preceding year, 1299 persons are re- 
corded as having fallen victims to that 
loathsome disease. The whole of this 
difference ought not, perhaps, in can- 
dour, to be attributed to the influence 
of vaccination ; for the small-pox, dur- 
ing the year 1825, assumed a peculiarly 


malign^pt character; and there were 
more instances of that distemper oc- 
curring twice in the* same individual 
than had ever been reported to us be- 
fore. But when we reflect that, before 
'the introduction of vaccination, the 
average number of deaths from small- 
pox, within the Bills of Mortality, 
was annually about 4000, no stronger 
argument can reasonably be demanded 
in favour of the value of this important 
discovery. Nor can any more striking 
proof be given of the paternal care of 
government to protect the people at 
home and abroad from this destructive 
disease, than the establishment and 
maintenance of this Board. We have 
the honour to be, 

Sir, your faithful servants, 
Henry Halford, 
President of tie Coll, of Physicians, 

W. Lam be, 

J. Cope, * 

Censors of the Royal Colli of Physicians, 
John Aberneiuy, 

President of the Royal Coll, of Surgeons. 
Astley Cooper, 

Vice-Pres. of the Royal Coll , of Surgeons, 
Clem. Hue, M. D. 

Registrar. ' 

Nat. Yacc. Establishment, 

% Feb. 17. 
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Parliamentary. — We record 
with .pleasure the rejection by the 
House of Commons of Sir F. Bur- 
dett’s motion, to take in to f consi- 
deration the claims of the Roman 
Catholics. The.change of sentiment 
. evidenced by the House on this oc- 
casion, is certainly the effect of a 
more perfect knowledge of popish 
principleS| and the measures that * 
must result fromthexin, when suf- 
fered to be brought into action. The 
conduct of the Papists, whilst ex- ' 
pecting to Carry their purpose, is the 
best commentary on their "princi- 
ples, and has largely contributed to 
the rejection of the motion. Every 
tliinkingman has been taught whajfc 
would be the immediate result of 
placing power in the hands of a 
numerous body, influenced by dif- 
ferent principles, united by par- 
ticular bonds, pursuing separate, 
views, and acknowledging other 
authorities than tHbse allowed to 
their fellow-subjects. Neither are 
the securities which could be of- 
fered by the Roman Catholics, 
such as a Protestant community 
could receive with any just ground 
of reliance. It is said that this 
security must be given by the 
Pope as their head : but what can 
be the value of a security, given 
by the head of a church which 
contends that^t is unnecessary, 
even unlawful, to fulfil engage- 
ments with heretics, when the 
church ma^ derive any advantage 
from a contrary course of conduct? 
That such is its doctrine, ami that 
its members have acted up to it in 
all ages, is too well known to ad- 
mit of a moment’s disbelief ; and as 
for their religion being ameliorated 


by tlfe present more enlightened 
and cultivated state of society, the 
Catholics have uniformly and re- 
peatedly, when this has been urged 
by their friends and supporters, 
denied that it has or can undergo 
any such change; well knowing 
that the bare admission on their 
fart of the possibility of such al- 
* teration is striking at the root of 
their fundamental doctrine of the 
infallibility of the church. Such 
then being the case, the country 
has great reason to rejoice that it 
has selected a body of representa- 
tives, the majority of whom have 
shewn themselves capable of esti- 
mating and guarding the rights of 
their fellow -subjects. 

Corn Laws. — This "important 
subject has been brought before 
the House of Commons by Mr. 
Canning. The principle of it is 
that of permanent admissibility un- 
der the payment of certain duties 
which are to be regulated by the 
price in the home-market ; every 
idea of occasional exclusion being 
totally abandoned. The averages 
are to be taken weekly instead of 
quarterly. This is done with a 
view to prevent any speculation 
which might tend to produce an 
unfair effect on the market^ as it 
creates an impossibility to com- 
pute the prices for a length of tirfie 
sufficient for the buying and im- 
porting any 4 considerable quantity 
of wheat, and is the only variation 
from the former method of as- 
certaining the current price in 
the home market. Wherever the 
week’s average fixes the home 
price at 60*. per quarter, the im- 
port duty is to be 20s. Whenever 
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the home g$ce is fixed at less than 
60$. the duty is to be increased by 
two shillings per quarter for every 
shilling which the home price shall 
fall short of the above-named sum. 
Thus, if the home price shall be 59s. 

> the duty shall be 22s. Whenever, 
on the contrary, the average shall 
exceed 60$. the import duty is to 
be decreased in the same propor- 
tion ; thus, if the home price be 
61$. the duty shall be 18$. and so 
on till the price reach 70s. when 
the duty shall be reduced to on^ 
shilling per quarter, at which 
amount it shall continue without 
farther alteration, however the 
price of wheat may vary. The 
scale of duties upon the other . 
species of grain is calculated to 
hold a just relation to those pro- 
posed to take place upon wheat. — 
This is certainly an approximation 
to sound practice, and perhaps, one 
as near to the true principle of le- 
gislation as circumstances admit. 
The state has been acting for cen- 
turies on fallacious, but spacious 
maxims, and the consequence has 
necessarily been a very fictitious 
arrangement. Every attempt to 
return to the natural and only 
durable order of things must be 
slow and circumspect, or it cannot 
be useful and beneficial ; the pre- 
sent measure is precisely of that 
kind, and if the people of Great 
Britain will only patiently wait to 
sec it in operation, it will be found 
to meet the wishes both of the 
landlord and consumer better than 
any preceding enactment. 

Peninsula. — The difficulty of 
driving an active force, ably com- 
manded, from a mountainous dis- 
trict has been again exemplified in 
the conduct of the rebel troops 
occupying the northern province 
of Portugal. The royal army, 
after a very harassing warfare, in 
Which they expected to have de- 


stroyed that of the enemy, found, 
when attempting to press upon 
him more closely, that he had 
escaped through the passes on 
their west, of which he had always 
contrived to keep possession, and 
had completely eluded them, and 
was marching hastily on Oporto, 
with the .intention of carrying 
that place by surprise. Means 
were promptly pursued to warn 
the garrison and forces in that dis- 
trict of the enterprise in view, and 
with such speed that the object of 
the rebels in that quarter was 
completely frustrated. — Amongst 
the baggage captured by the royal 
army, are said to be dispatches 
from the second in command, when 
at Madrid, to the Marquess de 
Chaves, detailing the particulars 
of what passed between the King 
of Spain and himself, during seve- 
ral interviews with that monarch. 
If these are authentic, the treachery 
of the cabinet of "Madrid is proved 
beyond all contradiction, and se- 
veral of the Portuguese nobility 
and clergy professedly approving 
of the new constitution are deeply 
implicated in tne plans for over- 
turning it. In the present situa- 
tion of affairs, such circumstances 
are by no means improbable, but 
the assertions are not sufficiently 
sustained to enable us fully to ac- 
credit them.— In t'je meantime, the 
difficulties and destructions of this 
unhappy portion of Europe, con- 
tinue to increase. The discontents 
of the Spanish army, from want of 
pay, fomented by the foolish pre** 
ferences which the weak Ferdinand 
and his ecclesiastical advisers or 
controllers have manifested to- 
wards *jthe volunteers of Madrid, 
have carried these to an alarming 
height. Even the active and ener- 
getic Rodilla has not Been able to 
preserve his corps from the muti- 
nous spirit which prevails among 
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the Spanish troops : troops which 
in every age have been famed for 
their submission to their corn* 
manders, and whose patience has 
ever endured the severest oppres- 
sions before they could be stimu- 
lated to resistance or rebellion. 
Their distresses have reached this 
point, and it was only the prompt 
and decisive measures of this cele- 
brated chief which prevented the 
open insurrection of his corps. 
He is said to have caused eleven 
officers and thirty-seven privates 
to be shot immediately, and thus 
having obtained a momentary sub- 
mission, to have requested per- 
mission to resign a command which 
he found it impossible to maintain 
unless supported by a change of 
measures. — It has been reported 
that the timid Ferdinand lias left 
Madrid to put himself under the 
protection of the French troops in „ 
Padffeluna, and even to retire into 
France, should he fancy such a 
step necessary for his safety. 

Greece. — Affairs in this coun- 
try assume a more promising ap- 
pearance. An army of 5,000 men 
is assembled under Mr. Gordon, 
better armed and better disciplined 
than any troops that have hitherto 
been brought into the field since 
the commencement of the national 
struggle for freedom, and the lead- 
ers of the Greek nation are only 
waiting the hourly expected ar- 
rival of Lord Cochrane to resume 
active operations. There has been 
a very confident report in Constan- 
tinople, that the Emperor Nicholas, 
being determined to put a stop to 
the Greek war, is preparing a 
squadron of observation to be sent 
into the Mediterranean as soon as 
the spring opens, in case the Porte 
should still persist in refusing to 
accept of the intervention of the 
great neighbouring powers. Whe- 
ther this information is well found- 


ed or erroneous, tiiq&will now 
quickly determine ; some appeai 1 - 
ance of truth accompanies it, as 
there has certainly been a commu- 
nication made to the Porte by. the 
Russian minister resident, there, 
relative to the Greek affairs, which 
has excited a considerable sensa- 
tion in the Divan, whose situation, 
perplexed as it is by the difficulties 
of a military revolution not yet 
completed, cannot anticipate with- 
out fresh terror, the result of an 
interference or concessions, the 
,, consequences of which must be 
to convert the active and daring 
Bashaw of Egypt from a dubious 
but professed ally, into a danger- 
. ous but open foe. 

Siam.— A treaty of commerce 
has been concluded between the 
British government and the court 
of Siam ; the latter secures her 
independency, and freedom of in- 
tercourse for the purposes of com- 
merce is mutually guaranteed to 
the subjects of both parties, whilst 
the King of Siam restores to their 
liberty all captives taken by his 
subjects during any former war, 
and permits them to return to their 
homes if desirous of so doing. 
The effects of these conditions on 
the improvement of civilization 
amongst the Siamese, will form a 
glorious supplement to the Bur- 
mese war. 

America. — A' heavy duty has 
been imposed on the importation 
of British woollen manufactures 
into this country. Majority in the 
Congress, on this occasion, con- 
sisted of 106; the minority of 95. 

The band of refugees and emi- 
grants from all countries, and of 
all descriptions, which have been 
for some years attempting to es- 
tablish themselves as an indepen- 
dent power, on the confines *of .the 
United and Mexican States, have 
been attacked by the latter, buf 
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have repulsed them with conside- 
f rable loss. ' The assumption of 
power and independence by these 
persons proceeds on acknowledged 
principle. The weakness of the 
Mexican government, to whom of 
right the territory which they have 
occupied belongs, may enable them 
to establish themselves ; but if the 
United States feel the measure of 
sufficient importance to stimulate 
them to action, it cannot be doubted 
but that they will soon be crushed. 

Columbia. — Bolivar has restored 
peace to the States of Columbia. 
Paez is permitted to retain his au- 
thority, but those who supported 


his late attempts at supreme power 
have been removed. This fact has 
led to the supposition, that his 
elevation was only a plan admitted 
by him, with a vieft to disappoint 
those councils which were sup- 
ported by the enemies of Bolivar, 
The latter has assumed no^ddi-T 
tional authority beyond what 'the 
circumstances of the case, and the 
permanent preservation of the 
previously established government 
required; the same moderation, 
disinterestedness and justice, which 
this patriotic chief and soldier has 
hitherto exercised, have been mani- 
fested in his late undertakings. 
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Archdeacon Law. 11 The Dean 

and Chapter of Rochester, at a chapter 
holdcn this 12th day of February, 1827, 
sensibly affected by the loss which they 
have sustained in the death of Dr. John 
Law, late Prebendary of this Cathedral 
Church, and Archdeacon of the diocese of 
Rochester, deem it a duty which they owe 
to his memory, to themselves, and to the 
Chftrch, to record their sentiments and 
feelings towards him. The dignity and 
affability with which, during a period of 
nearly sixty years, he supported and graced 
the station which he held in this Cathedral 
Church; the unremitting diligence and 
fidelity, the wisdom taid firmness, the 
urbanity and moderation, witlL which he 
watched over Its interests, ana sustained 
its credit; together with the seal and 
vigilance with which he engaged in the ad- 
ministration of its spiritual concerns; were 
such as at once to excite admiration, 
respect, and love, and to throw a brilliant 
lustre over his name and character. The 
present Dean and Chapter can never lose 
the recollection of bis long and faithful 
services, nor of his numerous and estimable 
Christian virtues; and they have the 
highest, gratification, in the midst of their 
regret, of placing upon record this me- 
morial of his excellence, and this tribute 
of their esteem and affection.” 


OXFORD. 

Degrees conferred March 8. 

M. A. 

Bilton, William, Christ Church. 

Byrth, Rev. Thomas, Magdalen Hall. 
Griffith, Rev. Edward, Exeter College. 
Jones, llev. Henry, Exeter College. 
Tucker, Rev. Charles, Wadham College. 

B. A. 

Hudson, Thomas Dawson, Exeter College. 
Southwell, Marcus R. Exeter College. 

March 15. 

B. D. 

Chisholm, Rev. Georg . Worcester College. 
Fox, Rev. John, Provost of Queen's Coll. 
King, Rev. John Win. Corpus Christi Coll. 

M. A. 

Agg, Wm. John, Pembroke College. 
Baldwin, Edward, St John’s College. 

Eddy, Rev. John, Trinity College. 

Geneste, Rev. Maximilian, Queen’s Coll. 
Hood, Rev. Elisha Wm. Wadham College. 
Trevelyan, George, Merton College. 
Woodhouse, llev. E. Pembroke College. 
B.A. 

Drummond, William, Trinity College. 
March 16. 

D.D. 

Chisholm, Rev. George# Worcester College. 
Fox, Rev, John, Prowl of Queen’s Coll. « 
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B. D. 

Lord, Rev. S. Curlewis, Wadham College. 
March 22. 

B. D. 

Shrubb, Rev. H. Fellow of C. C. Coll. 

M. A. 

Bingfiam, Rev. Richard, Magdalen Hall. 
Hannan* Rev. Thomas, Queen’s College. 
Horndcm, John, Exeter College. 

„ B. A. 

Sevan, Charles' Dacres, Balliol College. 
Blake, William John, Christ Church. 
Gladstone, Thomas, Christ Church. 

Home, John, Exeter College. 

Mahon, Rt. Hon. Philip Henry, Viscount, 
Christ Church. 

The Public Examiners, nominated in 
the room of those gentlemen who have 
continued in office for the period fixed by 
statute, arc, 

In Literis Humanioribus, 

The Rev. Janies Thomas Round, M. A. 
Fellow of Balliol College. 

The Rev. Wm. Beach Thomas, M. A. 
Scholar of Pembroke College. 

In Disciplines Mathematicis et Physicis. 
’ThtNRev. Augustus Page Saunders, M.A. 
Student of Christ Church. 

The Examiners appointed by th$ 
Trustees of Dean Ireland’s Foundation, 
are, the Rev. Dr. Bull, Student of Christ 
Church ; the Rev. Mr. Symons, Fellow of 
Wadham College ; and the Rev. Mr. Keble, 
Fellow of Oriel College. 

Henry Griffith, B. A. of Jesus College, 
is admitted Scholar of that Society. 

Mr. Charles Wells, Mr. Newton Burton 
Young, Mr. William Henry Newbolt, and 
Mr. Andrew Douglas Stacpoole, are admitted 
actual Fellows of New College. 

The Rev. George Davies Kent, M. A. is 
admitted a Probationary Fellow of Corpus 
Christi College; and Mr, George Edward 
Deacon, of the county of Hants, Mr. 
Charles Balaton, of the county of Kent, 
and Mr. Frederick Holme, of the county 
of Gloucester, are admitted Scholars of 
the same Society. 

Mr. Travers Twits, Commoner of Uni- 
versity College, Is elected a Scholar of that 
Society, on the Bennett foundation. 

CAMBRIDGE. 

Degrees conferred March 1. 

B. A. 

Cockshott, Henry Moms, Trinity College. 

* Howard, Thos. SmBft, Emmanuel College. 

* Mills, Thomas, Clare Hall. 


• Tya <fe, William, St. John's College. 
Tyrer, William, Catharine Hall. 

White, William, Trinity College* 

March 7. 

B.D. 

Blake, Robert Ferrier, Caius College. ■ - 

Browne, R. G. Suckling, St. John's Coll. 

M. A. • 

Bull, William, Downing College. 

Robson, Rev. R. Swann, Catharine JHall. 

B. C. L. 

Jackman, William, Trinity Hall. 

Phillippsy John, Trinity Hall. 

B.A. ' 

Franklin, Henry II. Corpus Christi Coll. • 
Mcrewethcr, Rev. J. Queen's Coll. Oxford. 
Twycross, Rev. John, Trinity ColL Dublin. 

March 20. 

M. A. 

St. Aubyn, Edward, Trinity College. 
Classical Tripos — 1827. 

FinST CLASS. 

Ds. Kennedy, St. John's College. 

Hovenden, Trinity College. 

Butterton, St. John’s College. 

Percy Smith, Trinity College. 

Chntfield, Trinity College. 

Hoare, St. John’s College. 

, Jarrett, Catherine Half. 

Rees, - St, John’s College. 

Carus, Trinity College. 

Talbot, Trinity College. 

Walford, Trinity College. 

Braine, Trinity College. 

Cleasby, Trinity College. 

Robson, Trinity College. 

SECOND CLAS9. 

Ds. Collyer, Trinity College. 

Appleyard, Caius College. 

Appleton, Trinity College. 

VinalL Catherine Hall. 

KemjAionie, St. John’s College. 

Peacock, St. John’s College. 

THIRD CLASS. 

Ds, Spyers, St. John’s College. 

Willan, St. Peter’s College 

Charlesworth, Trinity College. 
Paul, St.John’s College. 

Cottingham, Clare Hall. 


The Chancellor’s gold medals for the 
two best proficients in classical learning 
among the commencing Bachelors of Arts, 
are adjudged to Mr. Benjamin Hall Ken- 
nedy, of St. John’s, and Mr. Valentine 
Fowler Hovenden, of Trinity College. 
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The Vice-Chftncellor and other official 
electors of Tyrwhitt’s Hebrew Scholaffi 
ships, have given notice, in pursuance of 
the 13th regulation of the Senate, bear- 
ing date the 1-J th of March, 1826, that a 
premium of 50/. will be given for the best 
dissertation “ On the Character and Au- 
thority of the Tar gum of Jonathan on the 
Prophecy of Isaiqh, with a particular refe- 
rence to those Passages whidi relate to the 
Messiah.*' — The dissertations are to. be in 
Latin; the candidates must have taken 
their first degree ; and the exercises are to 
be sent in (with motto and paper contain- 
ing the author's name sealed up in the 


usual manner) to the Vice Chancellor, on 
or before the first day of December next. 

The subject of the Seatonian Prize Poem 
for the present year, is — 14 The Marriage 
at Cana in Galilee 

William Williamson, Esq. B. A. of Clare 
Hall, is elected a Foundation Fellow of that 
Society. 

James Prince Lee, of Trinity Cg 
elected University Scholar on 
ven’s foundation. 

The llcv. Robert An4>ev^ |# l(i€.S^%nd 
the Rev. Henry F caron, ? B.*A. of Emma- 
nuel College, arc ) iAemrJ?ellow8 on the 
foundation of thaltiSociety. 



ORDINATIONS IN THE DIOCESES OF 


Bangor Jan. 25 

Bath and Wells . Dec. 31 
Chichester Dec. 21 


Lichfield S/ Cov. ^ 

Lincoln •••••••• Mar. 1 1 

London Dec. 25, Mar. 1 1 

Adams, Richard Leonard, M. A. Christ Church, Oxford . . D. 
Adams, Samuel, B.A. Sydney Sussex Coll. Cambridge .. P. 

Adeney, John, B.A. Queen's Coll. Cambridge P. 

Aitcheson, David, M. A. Queen’s Coll. Oxford ••••«... D. 

Alexander, Daniel, M. A. St. Mary Hall, Oxford P. 

Allen, William Jeffreys, B. A. Pembroke Coll. Cambridge P. 

Anderson, Andrew, B. A. Trinity Coll. Cambridge D. 

Appleton, Robert, B. A. Pembroke Coll. Oxford P. 

Apthorp, George Frederick, B. A. Emmanuel Coll. Camb. D. 

Baker, George, B.A. Wadham Coll. Oxford D. 

Barnard, Maridand, B.A. Trinity Coll. Cambridge ••••«» P. 
Bathurst, Charles, S. C. L. All Souls’ Coll. Oxford •••••• I\ 

Bayne, Thomas Vere, M. A. Jesus Coll. Oxford P. 

Bazely, Charles Henry Baker, B. A. Clare Hall Cambridge P. 

Best, Samuel, B.A. King’s Coll. Cambridge P. 

Best, Nathan, B. A. Balliol Coll. Oxford P. 

Biddulph, Theophilus, M. A. Corpus Christi Coll. Oxford . P. 
Birrell, Alexander Peters, Literate for the Colonies ..•••• D. 
Blenkinsop, William Thomas, B.A. St. Alban Hail, Oxford P. 
Blissard, John, B.A. St. John's Coll. Cambridge ..«••• D. 
Boone, James Shergold, M. A. Christ Church, Oxford • . D. 

Bramston, John, M. A. Exeter Coll. Oiford D. 

Brooks, George William, B. A. Christ Church, Oxford . . D. 
Brown, George Best, B. A. Clare Hall, Cambridge •••••• D. 

Brydges, Anthony Egerton, B|A. Trinity Coll. Cambridge D. 
Buckle, Matt. Hughes George, B.A. Wadham Coll. Oxford P. 

Burgess, Henry, B. A. Trinity Coll. Cambridge D. 

Burnaby, Gustavus Andrew, B. A. Emmanuel Coll. Camb. P. 
Butchers, Marcus Grigson, B,A. Brasennose Coll. Oxford P. 
Calthrop, Henry, B. A. Corpus Christi Coll. Cambridge . • D. 
Campbell, James Thomas, B.A. Queen's Coll. Cambridge P. 
Caunter, John Hobart, St. Peter’s ColL Cambridge P. ‘ 

Chapman, John, B. A. King's Coll. Cambridge •••••••• D. 

Churton, William Ralph, M. A/' Oriel Coll. Oxford ,,,••• P. 

Cliiiold, Stephen, M. A. Clare Hall, Cambridge D. 

Cooper, Philip Arden, B. A. Oriel Coll Oxford D. 

Cooper, Charim Beauchamp, B. A. University Coll. Oxford P. 
Cox, Williani Hayward, B. A. Pembroke Coll. Oiford . . D. 
Danlell, Geo* Warwick Bamfylde, B. A. Cains Coll. Camb. P. 
Parnell, Henry Teter, B.A. Trinity Coll. Cambridge •••• P. 
Davey, Thomas* Literate ’for the Colonies D. 


Oxford Dec. 24 

Winchester . . • . Dec. 17 
Worcester Dec. 4, Feb. 2 


Oxford 

Lincoln 

London (Dec. 25.) 
Oxford 

London (Dec. 25.) 
Bath and Wells 
London (Dec. 25*) 
Oiford 
Lincoln 

Bath and Wells 

London (Dec. 25.) 

Oxford 

Chichester 

London (March 11.) 

Winchester 

Chichester 

Oxford 

London (Dec. 25.) 

Winchester 

Lincoln 

London (Dec. 25.) 
London (Dec. 25.) 

V /coin 

Licbf. & Cov. (Jan. 7.) 
London (March 11.) 
Oxford 
Winchester 
Lincoln 

London (Dec. 25.) 
London (March 11.) 
Lichf. & Cov. (Jan. 7.) 
London (March 11.) 
Lincoln 

London (Dec. 25.) 
London (Dec. 25.) 
Lichf. & Cov. (Jan. 7.) 
Lincoln 
Oxford 

Bath and Wells 
fiifth and Wells 
London (Dec. 25.) 
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Drummond, James, M. A. Christ Church, Oxfogp p, London (Dec, 25.) 

Dunn, Salisbury, B. A. St John's Coll. Cambridge ...»•• P. London (Dec, 25.) 

Dyke, Henry Thomas, B. A. Oriel Coll. Oxford D. London (March 11.) 

Earle, Fred. Cuthb. Beresford, B. A. St John's Coll. Camb. D. London (March 11.) 
Edwardes, Fred. Franc. M. A. Corpus Christ! ColL Oxford D. London (Dec. 25.) 

Edwards, Joseph, B. A. Trinity ColL Cambridge P. London (Dec. 25.) 

yiiliam May, B. A. Christ Church, Oxford D. Lincoln 

B. A. Catharine Hall, Cambridge P. Lincoln 

r John, S. C. L. Wadham Coll. Oxford . . R Chichester 

___ Literate for the* Colonies ••••• D. London (Dec. 25.) 

Faithlml/FcefUnjMid, B. A. St John's Coll. Cambridge • • • • P. London (Dec. 25.) 
Falcon, Williafo^AA,,St. John's Coll. Cambridge •••••• P. Lincoln 

Faught, George'^NUrema^for the Colonies. P. London (Dec. 25.) 

Fearon, Henry, B. A. Emmanuel Coll. Cambridge D. Chichester 

Ferrers, Proby John, B. A. Oriel Coll. Oxford P. Winchester 

Foskett, Thomas Moore, B. A. Exeter Coll. Oxford • • • • P, Chichester 
Foster, Richard, B. A. St John's Coll. Cambridge •••••• D. London (March 11.) 

Foster, William, B.A. Trinity Coll. Cambridge .•••••.. D. Winchester 

Fox, John, B. A. Corpus Christ! Coll. Cambridge •••••• P. Lincoln 

Freer, John Lane, B. A. Trinity Coll. Cambridge »••••. P. Worcester (Dec. 4.) 

Friend, Charles, Literate for the Colonies D. London (Dee. 25.) 

Gaitskell, John, B. A. Sydney Sussex Coll. Cambridge . • P. Lincoln 
Garbett, James, M. A. Brasennose Coll. Oxford ...••••• D. Oxford 

Getley, Matthew, B.A. Lincoln College, Oxford D. Worcester (Feb. 2.) 

Gilpin, Bernard, B. A. Queen's Coll. Cambridge P. Lincoln 

Glover, James David, M. A. St John's Coll. Cambridge • • P. Lincoln 
Goode, Alexander, M. A. Pembroke Coll. Oxford ...... P. London (Dec. 25.) 

Gower, Anthony Hesketh, B. A. Christ Church, Oxford . • P. London (Dec. 25.) 

Green, Richard, B. A. Emmanuel Coll. Cambridge P. Chichester 

Green, Cecil James, B. A. Pembroke Coll. Cambridge • . D. Chichester 
Gregory, Henry, B. A. Christ Church, Oxford •••••»•• P. Oxford 

Grice, William, B. A. Queen's Coll. Cambridge D. Lincoln 

Hadley, James, B.A. Wadham-Coll. Oxford P. Oxford 

Haensal, Charles Lewis Frederick, Literate for the Colonies P. London (Dec. 25.) 
Hall, William, B. A. St. Peter's Coll. Cambridge •••••• P. Chichester 

Hall, John Cedi, S. C. L. Christ Church, Oxford ..«••• D. Oxford 

Hambleton, John, B. A. St Edmund Hall, Oxford P. London (Dec. 25.) 

Hammond, William, B. A. Queen's Coll. Cambridge • • • • P. London (Dec. 25.1 
llannam, Edward Pett, B. A. St John's Coll. Cambridge P. London (Dec. 25.) 
Hardy, Charles, B. A. Christ's Coll. Cambridge •••••••• D. Chichester 

Harrison, William Fraser, B. A. Magdalen Coll. Oxford^* • Ft Oxford 
Hawkins, W. Bentinck Lethem, B. A. Exeter Coll. Oxford P. London (Dec. 25.) 
llellier, Thomas Shaw, M. A. Lincoln Coll. Oxford ...*•• ?• Oxford 
Henning, Edward Nares, B. A. Worcester Coll. Oxford » » J). .Bath and Wells 
Herbert, Henry Arthur, B. A. Trinity Coll. Dublin B. Lichf. & Cor. (Jan. 7.) 

Hodge, Henry Yen, B. A. Exeter ColL Oxford t>. Lincoln 

Hope, Thomas, B.A. University Coll. Oxford &JX, Bath and Wells 

Hornby, Thomas, B.A. Christ Church, Oxford . P. Chichester 

Hughes, James, B.A. Jesus Coll. Oxford P. Oxford 

Hussey, Robert, B.A. Christ Church, Oxford Oxford 

Jackson, James, B; A. Brasennose Coll. Oxford W. Lich£ & Cov. (Jan. 7.) 

Jones, Hugh Wynne, B. A. Magdalen Coll. Cambridge .7*r. Bangor 
Kempthorn, John, B.A. St John'sColl. Cambridge*. • • ♦ & LichC & Cov. (Feb. 1 1.) 
Kenr, Mark Henry James, B. A. Trinity Coll. Cxdflidge . P. f , London (Dec. 25.) 
Kent, George Davis, B.A. Corpus Christi Coll. QarardJ • • D. Lincoln 

Kitson, Edward, B* A. Balliol Coll. Oxford « • • • • D» Oxford 

Korck, Christian Lewis, Literate for the Colonies D. London (March 11.) . 

Langdale, Edward, B. A* Jesus Coll. Cambridge ...•«&• P. Chichester 
Langford, W. Watson J. A. B. A. Trio. Coll. Cambridge., p. Oxford * 

Larken, William Pochin, B. A. Jesus Coll. Cambridge . • • • D. London (Bee* 3**) 

James, B. A. Trinity Coll. Dublin. D. Lteh£ (Jan. 7.) 

Legge, Henry, B.A.$hrist Church, Oxford D. WfafMlir 

Legge, Henry, S.C. L. All Souls' Coll. Oxford P* Oxfold . 

Lems, John Bugaby, B. A. St. Alban Hall, Oxford^ • • • • P. Bath and Well* 
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Lewis, John Heatley, B. A. Clare Hal^Cambridge ...... D. London (Dec. 25.) 

Littler, John, M. A. St. Peter’s Coll. Cflhbridge D. Chichester 

Livesey, John, B. A. St. John's Colir Cambridge. •••••• • 1). London (Mar. 11.) 

Lloyd, Hugh, B. A. Jesus Coll. Oxford. P. Bangor 

Lockwood, John William, M. A. Christ Church, Oxford . . P. Oxford 

Luke, Henry Vivian*, B.A. Jesus Coll. Cambridge D. London (Dec. 25.) 

Lyne, Charles, B.A. St. John’s, Coll. Cambridge. ...•••• P. Winchester 
M'Leod, Charles Middleton, B. A. Trinity Coll. Cambridge P. . London (Dec. 25.)' 
Mansel, James Temple, B, A. Christ Church, Oxford .... P. Oxford 
Marshall, J n . W™. H. B. A. St. John’s Coll. Cambridge^. • P. Chichester 

Matthews, Janies, B. A. Wadliam Coll. Oxford D. Oxford 

Maurice, Peter, B. A. Jesus Coll. Oxford D. Bangor 

Mayberry, Charles, B. A. Jesus Coll. Oxford ••••*••*•• D. Oxford 
Middleton, Thomas, B. A. St Edmund Hall, Oxford • • • • P. Lincoln 

Moberley, George, B. A. Balfiol Coll. Oxford D. Oxford 

Morewood, James, Literate for tile Colonies D. London (March 11.) 

Neale, Edward Pote, B. A. Trinity Coll. Cambridge .... P. London (Dec. 25.) 

Oakeley, Frederick, B. A. Christ Church, Oxford D. London (March 1 1.) 

Owen, Francis, B.A. St. John’s ColL Cambridge D. Lichf. & Cov. (Feb. 11) 

Pare, Frederick Harry, M, A. Christ Church, Oxford . • • D. Winchester 
Penneck, Henry, B. A. St. Peter’s Coll. Cambridge. ...,. D. Bath and Wells 

Perring, Charles, B.A. Pembroke Coll. Cambridge P. London (Dec. 25.) 

Phillips, John, B. A. Sydney Sussex Coll. Cambridge .... P. London (Dec. 25.) 
Pipon, Thomas Earle, B.A. St. John’s Coll. Cambridge .. P. Bath and Wells 

Pitman, Thomas, B. A. Wadliam Coll. Oxford D. Oxford 

Pitt, Charles Whitworth, B. A. Brasennose Coll. Oxford . . P. London (Dec. 25.) 
Plumtre, Henry Western, B.A. University Coll. Oxford . D. London (Dec. 25.) 

Power, Edward, B.A. Magdalen Hall, Oxford P. Lichf. &Cov. (Jan. 7.) 

Power, Alexander, B.A. Catharine Hall, Cambridge • ••• D. London (Dec. 25.) 

Powlett, Percy William, B.A. Trinity Coll. Oxford P. London (March 11.) 

Powys, Thomas Arthur, B. A. St. John’s Coll. Oxford . • P. Oxford 

Pratt, Josiah, B. A. Trinity Coll. Cambridge ....•••••• D. London (Dec. 25.) 

Price, William, B. A. Queen’s Coll. Cambridge ••••..•• P. Bangor 

Price, Charles Parker, B. A. Pembroke Coll. Oxford • • • • D. Oxford 
• Ramsden, William, B.A. Christ’s Coll. Cambridge •••••• P. London (Dec. 25.) 

Rendell, Reuben Spry, B. A. Jesus Coll. Cambridge .... P. Bath and Wells 

Rhoades, James P. B.A. Wadham Coll. Oxford .*•••.•• D. Chichester 
Robertson, Charles, B. A. St. John's Coll. Cambridge .... D. London (Dec. 25.) 

Robinson, David, M.A. Queen’s Coll. Oxford P. Chichester 

Rockett, Caleb, B. A. St. Peter’s Coll. Cambridge D. Bath and Wells 

Roper, Charles Rodwell, B. A. St. John’s Coll. Oxford . . P. Worcester (Feb. 2.) 

Round, Joseph Green, B. A. Balllol Coll. Oxford. D. London (Dec. 25.) 

Russel], Alex. Benn, S.C.L. Emmanuel Coll. Cambridge D. London (March 11.) 

Ryder, Henry Dudley, B. A. Oriel Coll, Oxford • • D. Lichf. & Cov. (Jan. 7.) 

Say, Francis H. S tod dart, B. A. St. John’s Coll. Cambridge D. I Indon (Dec. 25.) 

Sergison, William, B. A. Brasennose Coll. Oxford D. Chichester 

Sherson, Robert, B. A. St. Mary Hall, Oxford P. Oxford 

Shepherd, Edward John, B.A. Trinity Coll. Cambridge . . D. Lincoln 

Shepherd, Thomas, B. A. Christ Church, Oxford P. Lincoln 

Shuckbuigh, Charles Verne y, B. A. Trinity Coll. Oxford . D. London (March 1 1.) 
Skinner, Russel], B. A. Sydney Sussex Coll. Cambridge . • P. London (Dec. 25.) 

Smith, Elijah, Literate for the Colonies D. London (March 11.) 

Smyth, George Arthur, B. A. St. Edmund Hall, Oxford * . D. Lichf. & Cov. (Jan. 7.) 
Thompson,' Henry, M.A. St John's Coll. Cambridge .... P. Winchester 

Thornton, George, B. A. Trinity Cofl. Cambridge D. Lincoln 

Thorpe, Henry, B.A. St. Johofo Coll. Oxford D. Oxford 

Thorpe, Robert Alder, M. A. Corpus Christi Coll. Oxford . P. Oxford 

Tudor Summerton, B. A. St. Edmund Hall, Oxford . .* • D. Lichft & Cov. (Jan. 7.) 

WhH. Alex. Malcolm, M. A. St. John’s ColL Cambridge • • D. Lincoln 

Ward, Samuel Bromhead, B. A. Caius Coll Cambridge. • P. Lichf. & Cov. (Jan. 7.) 

Warner, t Rob. Duncombe, M. A. Queen’s Coll. Oxford* • • • P. Oxford 

Watts, Rdftc R. A. Lincoln Coll. Oxford Dt London (Dec. 25.) 

Wells, George, B. A* Magdalen ColL Oxford v .;, D. Chichester 

Wbajley, Arthur, B. A. Pembroke ColL Oxford ...... D. Worcester (Feb. 2.) 
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Whitaker, Hob. Nowell, B. A. St. John’s Col^ Cambridge D. London (Dec. 25;*) 

White, John, B. A. Queen’s Coll. Cambridge. D. Lincoln 

White, Henry Weir, B. A. Jesus Coll. Oxford P. Bangor 

Wickenden, William, B. A. St John’s ColL Cambridge. • . • P. Bath and- Wells 
Wilkinson, John Ferdinando, B. A. Clare Hall, Cambridge D. Lincoln 
Willoughby, Hugh Pollard, B.A. Exeter Coll. Oxford.. •• D. Oxford 
Wilson, Henry Bristow, B. A. St. John’s Coll. Oxford .... D. Oxford 
Wingfield. Edward John, B. A. Christ Church, Oxford. • • • P. Oxford 4 
Winning, William Balfour, M. A. Trinity Coll. Cambridge P. Lincoln 
Wood, Samson Sober, B. A. Queen’s Coll. Oxford. . •••••• P. London (Mar. 1 1.) 

Wrigbtson, Henry, B. A. Queen’s Coll. Oxford P. London (Mar. 1 1.) 

Yate, William, Literate for the Colonies P. London (Dec. 25.) 


Whole number Ordained. 181 

Number Ordained in the preceding quarter ...... 250 

Number Ordained in Six Months 431 


LIST OF PREFERMENTS. 

Name . Preferment. County. Diocese. Patron. 

Ainger, William . . Prebend in the Cathedral Church of Chester Bishop of Chester 
Ashfield, C. R Blackenham, R. Suffolk Norwich Eton College 

Baker, Thomas Jjodmili ^ | Sussex Chiches. Bishop of Chichester 

Beauclerk, Lord F. St. Michael’s, St. Albans, V. Herts. London Lord Grimstone 

Blanchard, J. Jun. Lound, R. Suffolk Norwich Rev. J Blanchard 

Burnaby, Robert . . St. Gfeorge’s, ^Leicester Leices. Lincoln 

Corner, Cromer { ! Norfolk No ™‘ h W - Windham - Es * 

Clark, Isaac Dallinghoe Suffolk Norwich E. Moor, Esq. 

Edmeads, John . . St. Mary’s, Cricklade Wilts. Saruin Bishop of Salisbury 

Elliott, , . . . St Mary's, Brighton, Chap. 

Fletcher, Joseph •• To be Domestic Chaplain to the Earl of Warwick 
Franklin, Albrighton, V. Salop Lichf. Govs, of Christ's Hos. 

Glubb, Peter .... Clandborough, R. Devon Exeter The King 

Griffith, John .... Fulbourn, Ail Saints, V. C&mb. Ely Bishop of Ely 

Hadow, W. A. . . .. Haseley, R. Warw. Worces. Sir Edmund Antrobtia 

Hallward, J. ..... Easthorpo, R. Essex London { 

Harrison, John ... To be Chaplain to H. R. H. the Duke of Sussex 
Hughes, T. Smart . Prebend in the Cathedral Church of Peterbro' Bishop of Peterbro 
Irwin, Chatham, P. C. Kent Rochest Dean & Chap.of Roch. 

Jones, W. Pitman . Eastbridge, R. Kent Canterb. Abp. of Canterbury 

Keene, Charles . . Canopry of W iveliscombe, in foe Cafo. of W ells Bp. of Bath and Wells 
King, Walker «... Archdeaconry of Rochester Bishop of Rochester 

Law, Henry Chancellorship of foe Diocese of Bath & Weils Bp. of Bath and Wells 

Pain, Thom. Lloyd St. Thomas’, Liverpool, C. Lane. Chester | JJJjfof Live^poST*** 

Roberts, W. Jun. • • Clewer, R. Berks. Sarum Eton College 

Rowe, Samuel .... St Budeaux, P. C. Devon. Exeter | § 

Scoresby, W Chaplain of foe Mariners’ Church, Liveipool 

Sharpe, J B rods worth, V. York. York Archbishop of York 

S wanton, F Piddletrenthide, V. Dorset Bristol. Dean fit Chap, of Win. 

T weddell, Robert. . Liddington, V. RutlancUUncoln Preb. of £4dduigton 

Walllnger, W. Hellingly, V. Sussex Chiches. Earl of Chichester 

Wellesley, Hon G.lL Bishops Wearmouth, R. Durham Durham The King , pro hac vice 

Winning, W. Bolt Keysqe, V. Beds Lincoln Trim Coll. Cambridge 

CLERGYMAN M£&RIED. CLERGYMEN DECEASED. 

Smith, Henry, M. A. Fellow of St Peter’s Barnard, Robert Carey, Rector of Wltheri- 
Coll. Camb. to Miss Morris, of Nottingham. field, aged 65. 
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Blanchard, John, Rector of Middletoii, 
Yorkshire. 

Bond, Charles Frederick, Vicar of Mar- 
garetdog, Essex, aged 62. 

Cobb, John, D. D. Vicar of Charlbury, 
Oxford, aged 82. * 

Deighton C. M. Vicar of Langhope, 
Gloucestershire. 

Gape, James Carpenter, Vicar of Croydon 
cum Clopton, Cambridgeshire, and of 
St Michael’s, St Alban’s, aged 73. 

Hale, Henry, Rector of Orcheston Saint 
Mary, Wilts. 

Hall, Charles Henry, D.D. He was elected a 
Westminster Student of Christ Church in 
1779. In 1781, he was a successful candi- 

, date for the Chancellor’s Latin verse prize, 
— 11 Strages Indica Occidentals and in 
1784, he gained another Chancellor’s 
Prize, the English Essay on “ The Use 
of Medals.”**ln 1793, he served *he 
office of Proctor, with Mr. Cartwright, 
of All Souls' College ; in 1 7 98 he preached 
the Bampton Lectures. In 1799 Dr. 
Hall succeeded Dr. Shafto as Canon of 
Christ Church; in 1807, on the promo- 
tion of Dr. Randolph to the Bishopric of 
London, he was appointed Regius Pro- 
fessor of Divinity; and on the resig- 


nation of Dr. Jackson in 1809, he suc- 
ceeded^ the Deanery of Christ Church, 
which he resigned in 1824, when ap- 
pointed Deanof Durham. He took the 
degree of M. A. in January 1 786 ; *B. D. 
1794 ; and D. D. in 1806. He was in 
the 65th year of his age. By the death 
of Dr. Hall, the "vicarage of Luton, in 
Bedfordshire, becomes vacant. Patron, 
the Marquis of Bute. Dr. Hall married 
Anna Maria, the daughter of the late 
Lord Torrington, and sister of the pre- 
sent Viscount, in 1794,' by whom he 
had several children, six of whom are 
living. 

Hitchins, Rd. Hawkin, B.D. Rector of 
Baverstock, Wilts. 

Hoskins, J. Rector of Llandilabo, Here- 
fordshire, aged 84. 

Langley/ Archer John, M. A. Fellow of 
Balliol Coll. Oxford. 

Mair, William, Vicar of Fulbourn, Cam- 
bridgeshire, aged 51. 

Palmer, John, Prebendary of Lincoln and 
Rector of Clandborough, Devon, and 
South Bemfleet, Essex, aged 75. 

Trevor, Thomas Trevor, D„ C. L. Prc- 
bendaPy of Chester. 


LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


The Nature and Extent of the Chris- 
tian Dispensation, with reference to the 
Solvability of the Heathen. By E. W. 
GrinBeld, M. A. 8vo. 

Sermons, chiefly Doctrinal. With Notes. 
By George D’Oyly, D.D. F. R. S.' 8vo. 

A Selection from the Papers of Addison, 
in the Spectator and Guardian; for the 
Use of Young Persons. By the Rev. 
E. Berens, M. A. 12mo. 

Facts and Documents illustrative of the 
Period immediately preceding the Accession 
of William III., referring particularly to 
Religion in England and in France, and 
bearing on recant Events. By Arthur H. 
Kenney, D. D. 8vo. 

Twenty-six Sermons, of which Eight 
sate republished. By R. Ramadan, D. D. 
8 vo. 

Ordination Sermon, by the Rev. William 
Hett, M. A. of Jesus College, Cambridge. 


A Sermon occasioned by the Death of 
John Mason Good, M. D. F. R. S. By 
Charles Jerram, M. A. 

Sermons on the principal Festivals of 
the Christian Church. By John Bird 
Sumner, M. A. 8vo. M 

Condo ad Clerum Provindae Can- 
tuariensis in jEde Paulina habita a 
Jacobo Henrico Monk, S.T. P. — Accedit 
oratiuncula habita ab eodem in synodo 
cum prolocutoris n# } us susciperet. 

The Protestant and Catholic. With 
other Poems. By Matthew Bridges. 

Sermons preached before the Bath Na- 
tional Schools. By the Rev. F. Kilvert, 
M. A. 

A few Observations on Lord Nugent's 
Letter to die Rev. Sir George Lee, Bart 
in Support of the Political Claims of the 
Roman Catholics. . By a Graduate of 
Christ Church, Oxford. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

%e have received 41 C. R. C.”— We applapd the good feeling as well as the object of 
CL Q.” but we doubt whether his proposition, if it were carried Into execution, would 


'4 

: as well as 


father the deshred end : we therefore do not Insert Ills letter. 

, A Junk*TeHow" will And a letter for him at Mr. MawmanV- 

' 4 We shall avail emeWes of the obliging communication of 44 St B»” 
tJgp have received 44 Viator.” 
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REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

Art I. — Liber Jesu Siracidce, fyc. <$'c. — The Book of Jesus the Son 
of Sirach , in Greek; corrected on the Authority of MSS* and 
Versions , and illustrated throughout by Annotations . 6 By Charles 
Gottlieb Bretschneider. Ratisbon, J806. [Hojwerfand Stewart, 
London.] pp. xvi. and 758. 8vo. 

Liber Ecclesiasticus , The Book of the Church ; or, Ecclesiasticus : 
translated from the Latin Vulgate. By Lijke Howard, F. R. S, 
London, 1827. pp. xi. and 127. Royal 8vo. 

Tiie Books which are now indiscriminately classed under the 
indefinite title of the Apocrypha, are in fact the remains of very 
ancient devotional and historical pieces, differing very widely in their 
value, and even in their pretensions. Some of*these treatises ate 
undoubtedly spurious; others are as decidedly authentic: — some of 
them pretend to have been written under the influence of inspiration; 
others advance no such claim, but are simply to be regarded as pious 
tracts, composed by individuals who could have little imagined that a 
future age would elevate them to a place among the Divine Oracles. 
Thp greater number of them appears' to have been written in Hebrew; 
but the originals have long since perished, and they are only known 
to us through the medium of Greek translations made by the Egyptian 
Jews. A few seem to have had no higher than a Greek source, and 
were perhaps written in Egypt about the period when the Scriptures 
themselves were translated into that language, for the instruction of 
the Hellenist Jews resident in that country. Eichliorn has well re* 
marked, that it is doubtful whether a single fragment of the devotional 
writings of the Jews, between the retu^ from Babylon and the birth 
of Christ, would have been perpetuated ' to* the present age, had it pot 
been for thesti^reek Alexandrian versions. 

Of all these treatises, the piett pow usually known by the name 6f 
Ecclesiasticus is undoubtedly the most deserving attention. It is a 
collection, without* any definite order, of meditations and proverb^ 
relating to religidn, to morals, and to the conduct of human lifet 
vol. IX. no. yj'uu 
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generally distinguished by much acuteness of thought and propriety 
of diction ; not unfrequently marked by considerable beauty and 
elegance of expression ; arid occasionally rising to the sublimest heights 
of human eloquence. An excellent judge of composition [Addison, 
Spectator, No. 68] lias recorded his opinion, that “ the little 
Apocryphal Treatise, intitled The Wisdom of the Son of JSirach, 
would be regarded by our modern wits as one of the most shining 
tracts of morality that is extant, if it appeared under the name of a 
Confucius, or of any celebrated Grecian philosopher.” This Treatise 
is valuable, also, in another point of view. It so distinctly avows the 
limit of its own pretensions, and gives us such clear information as to 
the period in which it was written, that it is truly wonderful that its 
real character should have been mistaken in any age of the Church ; 
and still more surprising that the Romanists should have presumed 
to elevate it>to the rank of an inspired and infallible composition. 
From the short Prologue connected with it, (of the authenticity of which 
Mr. Howard ridiculously affects to doubt, merely because it is not in 
that edition of the Latin version which he happens to possess!) we may 
distinctly ascertain the period in which it was written. Tt was drawn 
up in Hebrew, about 180 years before the Christian aera, by a 
Jerusalem Jew, of the name of Jesus, the son of Sirach. (Chap. 1. 27.) 
He made no pretensions to inspiration in his work : on the contrary, 
the Canon of Holy Scripture having been closed about 200 years 
before his time, he says of himself, “ I awoke last of all, as one that 
gleaneth after the grape -gatherers ; by the blessing of the Lord I 
followed after, and filled my wine- press as a collector-of-grapes.” 
(Ch. xxx. 25, Greek , xxxiii. 16, Latin.) Nothing can be clearer, 
both from this passage, and from internal evidence, than that the Book 
is a collection from different authors, of different ages, holding different 
opinions, and writing in different styles; interspersed with original 
matter of the Compiler himself. In fact, it is a sort of devotional 
Common-Place Book. The grandson of the authdrf having taken up 
his residence in Egypt, in the reign of Ptolemy Euergetes II. b.c. 181, 
and finding his brethren very ignorant of the Hebrew language, was 
induced to translate the pious treatise of his ancestor into Greek for 
their edification, intitling his work “ The Wisdom of Jesus tub Son 
of Sibach.” With the same benevolent view of affording instruction 
to the Egyptian Jews, the Greek Version of the Holy Scriptures had 
been undertaken by several individuals, at different times, (at the 
interval of a whole century,) and had been completM about thirty 
years before the devotional tract we are now considering was translated 
|mto tho seme language. The Hebrew original has been long since 
indeed it seems to have been little noticed by the Jem themr- 
gefyes, but to have fallen into neglect, till attention to it was revived 
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by the Christ ian Fathers, by whom it is first mentioned at the dose of 
the second century* Having become popular from its use in the 
churches, it was at length injudiciously included, without discrimination, 
in copies and catalogues of the books of Scripture ; and so, in process 
of time, was allowed to intrude upon the Canon itself. At the 
Reformation, this evil was in some measure corrected : its claim to 
inspiration was disallowed ; and it was dismissed to its proper station 
among the Apocryphal Books. 

The admirable edition of the Greek version of this book, which we 
have placed at the head of this article, deserves to be introduced into 
the library of every theological scholar. The Greek text undoubtedly 
has been much corrupted ; and the same remark might be extended to 
all the translations (both of the Inspired and Apocryphal Books) 
included in what is called by the very indefinite name of the Septuagint. 
Dr. Brctschneider has spared no labour in his valuably collection of 
readings from the Vatican and Alexandrian MSS., firom that MS. on 
which the text of the Complutcnsian Polyglott was founded, and from 
various other sources. Much interesting matter will be found in his 
elaborate Prolegomena, and in the five Dissertations at the close of 
the volume. His perpetual annotations on the text afford evidence of 
great critical ability and theological information, but perhaps exhibit a 
little of that tedious prolixity which is not uncommon in the German 
school. 

The authorized English version of this Treatise appears to have 
been made from the Greek text, as exhibited in the Complutensian 
Polyglott— a text which has, not without reason, been suspected of 
haviog been rendered conformable in many places to the Vulgate. A 
new translation, made immediately from* the Vatican or Alexandrian 
text, would exhibit this Treatise to us in a purer form. 

The work which we have placed next to Dr. Bretschncider's, at the 
bead of this article, has no claim to be associated with his, on the 
ground of its merit. It is a miserable attempt at an English version 
of Ecclesiasticus, from the Latin translation of the Vulgate. Before 
we proceed to justify the character we have given of Mr. Howard’s 
book, we shall make a few observations respecting the probable age 
and comparative value of the Latin text ; on which subjects, not even 
the slightest information is to be obtained from “ The Translator’s 
Preface.” 

The title “ Ecclesiasticus” was never applied to the Greek editions 
of tins work, bttt was first given to it by the Latin Fathers, and merely 
denotes that it^vas a Treatise read in the Churches for edification'. The 
expression the “ Vulgate ” text, wh£n unexplained, is apt to suggest to 
aj» ordinary reader (and perhaps even to a moderate Biblical scholar) 
tbeerroneoua conclusion, that the Latin translation which has obtained 
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a place in the Romish Bible is a Ilieronymian version ; i. e. that it was 
made by St. Jerome at the end of the fourth century. But this would 
be far from the truth. Five out of the seven Apocryphal Books, which 
are now admitted into the Canon of the Vulgate, were passed over by 
that eminent Fattier without translation. The Book of Ecclesiasticus 
is one of this number ; its Latin text has descended to us from a very 
ancient version, probably the old Italic , made (as there is good reason 
to believe) about the middle of the second century. The superior 
antiquity of this old Latin version by no means, however, gives it a 
great claim to reverence. For, in the first place, it was made in a 
period when the Greek MSS. of the Septuagint were notoriously 
corrupted and interpolated, a circumstance which must have materially 
affected the Latin translation. In the next place, the old Latin version 
itself became shamefully corrupted in the third and fourth centuries. 
St. Augustine, in one of his epistles to St. Jerome, describes it as “ so 
different in various MSS. that it could scarcely be tolerated and St. 
Jerome himself avows that “ every one had added or taken away 
passages according to individual caprice !” Under such circumstances, 
the actual result with whiqh we are presented at this day, is just what 
might have been expected. While the Greek text of Ecclesiasticus 
exhibits not a few corruptions, the Latin version is full of the grossest 
interpolations: it contains also many alterations evidently made by 
a Christian hand, double translations of the same passage, double 
readings, glosses, and even marginal scholia transplanted into the text 
itself! Such is the basis on which Mr. Howard would (after the 
example of the Romanists) build a translation of this ancient book, to 
supersede that which we already possess ! But even had the Latin 
text been less corrupt, we cannot discover upon what rational ground 
he should have deserted the more ancient source. He has adopted an 
error similar to that of both the Greek and the Latin Churches, in 
their modern versions of the Bible ; — the one by substituting the 
Septuagint, and the other by adopting the Vulgate lit the place of the 
Original, gives us (to use the admirable language of Bishop Lowth) 
“ a translation of a translation, by which second transfusion into another 
tongue, still more of the original sense mu3t be lost, and more of the 
genuine spirit must evaporate.” (Lowth’s Isaiah, Prelim. Diss. p. Ixxiv.) 
The learned prelate whom we have just quoted, seems to have derived 
his metaphor from a beautiful passage of St. Jerome, who speaks of 
the want of judgment of such translators, aB no less manifest than the 
folljr of a vintner, who allows his wine “ to become souf by transfusion 
Into a third vessel, instead of preserving its flavour by letting it run 
purely from the press at once into his cask.” 

* , We shall not be misunders^d as depreciating the ancient version* 
! either of the Holy »Scriptures or of the Apocryphal writings. In their 
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proper place, and when used with critical discretion, they furnish very 
important aids to the translator ; and both St. Jerome and Bishop 
Lowth are themselves eminent examples of Biblical scholars who have 
derived the greatest advantage from having had recourse to these 
subsidiary channels, when the primary stream has been somdwhat 
obscure. With the limitations which a sound judgment would have 
imposed, a collation of the old Latin text of Ecclesiasticus with the 
Greek, might have tended greatly to illustrate the existing English 
version. In this view, the Latin text is particularly valuable ; for its 
very defects as to elegance, its Grecisms , and its barbarisms, render it, 
the more easy to detect the actual readings of the ancient Greek copy 
from which it was made. But Mr. Howard has either been too careless 
to make a comparison of the versions, or too ignorant of the respective 
languages, to make such an examination with benefit to his readers. 
We fear that both of these heavy charges attach to him ; but as we 
should be sorry to hold up his translation to the contempt which it 
merits, without alleging sufficient reason for our opinion, we shall 
proceed to give some instances of the wretched manner in which he 
has “ discharged the new, and heretofore by him untried office of a 
translator. w (p. vi.) 

For the sake of perspicuity, we shall place the Greek (from the 
Vatican text, as printed in the Oxford edition of the Septuagint, 1817) 
and the Latin (from the authorized Vulgate text, our edition being 
that of Lyons, 1G69) in opposite columns. Mr. Howard has used a 
Vulgate printed in 1527, but he has neglected to name either the 
place or the printer. He seems to have been sometimes led on in hi 9 
errors by his very corrupt edition, though it will soon be seen that that 
circumstance by no means excuses, and scarcely palliates his blunders. 
It is singular that a translator who makes the pretensions which he 
advances in his Preface (pp. vi. vii.), should have been so careless in 
the choice of the Latin text on which his version was to be built, as 
to throw aside the present authorized editions of the Romish Church, 
printed after the model of that first issued by Papal sanction in 1590-2. 
If the Vulgate thus corrected did not approve itself to his judgment, 
he might have availed himself of some edition printed after that 
celebrated one revised by the labours of the Louvaine divines in 
1573, or after that issued by the same learned body in 1547. If he 
had no confidence in the critical researches either of the Sacred Palace 
or of the Flemish University, he might still have had recourse to a 
text corrected," as to its most flagrant errors, by the private labours of 
that learned typographer Robert Stephens, the first of whose many 
celebrated editions appeared in 1528; but (by a singular perverseness 
or fatality in his choice) Mr. Howar^ks gone back to a copy printed 
in 1527, just one year earlier than that in which the Vulgate began 
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to be purified of some of the gross mistakes which disfigured every 
pag e! 

The first passage which we shall notice, affords an instance of 
the rashness and absurdity of his conjectural corrections of the 
Latin text : 

EffXov abucovpcvov ck \eipot Libera earn qui injuriam patitur de 
adiKovvrof, Kai firj q\iyoyfrv\qcrqs ev manu superb i ; et non acidt feras in 
T 9 Kpivav ere. iv. 9. (Sept.) anima tua.' iv. 9. (Vulg.) 

Literally — “ Deliver him who suffers an injury from the hand of the 
proud; and do not carry [thyself] sourly in thy mind.” But Mr. 
Howard ingeniously proposes to read atfeipe for “ acidt” and his 
edition unfortunately appears to have had manu for “ animd” He 
would read, therefore, accipe feras in manu, instead of “ acidt feras in 
anima;” and translates as follows : “ Deliver him from the hand of the 
proud man who oppresses him, and accept not from him a present of 
the beasts of the field !” The Greek differs from the Vulgate, but it 
affords* no countenance to this absurd conjecture. Perhaps the 
MS. used by the Latin translator read 0£E1AC ¥YXI1C HC instead 
of OAirOWXHCIIC : this would make the Latin and the Greek 
correspond. 

Mij 0ia(ov povv rrorapov. iv. 26. Nrc cotter is contra ictum fluvii. iv. 
(Sept.) 32. (Vulg.) 

Our authorized version has well rendered this passage, “ force not 
the course of the river and in the margin, “ strive not against the 
stream” But Mt. Howard, more “ free” than *' faithful,” (see his 
Preface, p. vi.) translates it, “ Would st thou contend against the 
thunderbolt ?” In another passage he translates “ corrflscatio” by 
" thunder !” (Chap, xxxiii. 10.) 

\v6p(onos axapts, pvQos a\aipoc. Homo acharis, quasi fabula vana. 
xx. 19. (Sept.) xx. 21. (Vulg.) ^ 

Nothing can be clearer than this proverb, when the two versions 
are compared, nor more beautifully apposite than the corresponding 
members of the sentence in the Greek. “ An unpleasant fellow [see 
the margin of our authorized version] is like an unseasonable tale.* 9 
Mr. Howard seems to have been puzzled by the unusual word 
“ acharis,” and to have been further perplexed by his copy reading 
non instead of “ homo” He has plunged out of his difficulties in a 
singular manner. Having thrown both Greek and Latin to the foot 
of the page, without comment, he presents his readers with the 
u free” translation, in the body of the page — “ The very 
fnenti dn of their name is a common jest” The next verse is still 

4«We: • 
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Afro erfoparos papov air o&OKipatr- Ex ore fatui reprobabitur parabola; 

0r)<rtTat napafioMj, ov yap prj uirp non enim licit ilium in tempore suo; 
avrrjw ev Kaipa avrrjs. xx. 20. (Sept.) xx. 22. ( Vulg.) 

We cannot give a better translation than the oJd one, “ A wise 
sentence shall be rejected when it cometh out of a fool's mouth, fot 
he will not speak it in due season.” Nor could we more effectually 
distort the sentiment, and render it eminently ridiculous, than by 
quoting Mr. Howard’s version, M Every fool can take them down with 
a story, for he too will tell one in his turn.” 

K qy<o [2o</u a] c os 8uapv£ arro Ego [Sapientia] quasi Jluvii dioryx 9 
irorapov , kui o>r vdpayvyot efcqkOov et sicut aquaductus exivi de parodist* 

irapabeurov. xxiv. 30. (Sept.) xxiv. 41. (Vulg.) 

The exact correspondence of the Septuagint with the Vulgate, renders 
it almost impossible to mistranslate this. I [Wisdom] came as a 
canal from a river, and as an aqueduct from a garden.” But Mr. 
Howard stumbles again at the Grecism of the Latin text, and mis- 
taking “ Dioryx'' (AttopvZ) for a proper name, and in defiance of the 
grammatical construction of “Jhtvii” (awo irorapov f ) translates thus: 
“ As the river Doryx, as an aqueduct of waters, I came forth from 
paradise.” 

We have already noticed one instance of this translator’s puerile 
conjectural corrections of the Latin text. We subjoin a few others, 
which arc still more unpardonable, because he had only to consult the 
Greek, in order to discover that his proposed emendations could not 
possibly be right. Thus in chap. xxix. 1, he proposes praebet instead 
of “ praevalet ,” although the Greek tirurxyuv agrees exactly with the 
Latin. In xxxiii. 9, Sept. (10, Vulg.) he substitutes suorunj for 
“ dierum ,” although the Greek reads plainly ? ipepuv. In xxxviii. 34, 
Sept. (39, Vulg.) he is sadly perplexed by the phrase “ creaturam 
cui 9 " which certainly looks very queer, and which he unhesitatingly 
conjectures should have been “ creaturam dni 9 " (i. e. domini.J But 
had he tdken the pains to refer to any other edition of the Vulgate 
than his own, he would have discovered that the true reading is “oevi;” 
and had he examinee) the Greek, he would have found the corresponding 
word “ aiwvoQ.” We strongly suspect, indeed, that his own edition 
of the Vulgate does not read cat, but “ eui t " for H m,” (without the 
diphthong); but even on the supposition that his copy has the misprint 
of the letter (c) for (e), the erratum is so obvious, that a mere school* 
boy would have been disgraced, had lie failed to discover it, with the 
help of the Septuagint, which it was the translator’s duty to examine 
before he ventured on the last step whiph a judicious critic ever takes-* 
that.of conjectural correction. Our Suspicion respecting the passage 
just mentioned, receives considerable confirmation, from a precisely 
similar mistake in the very same chapter, which has given rise to one 
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of the most remarkable instances of ignorant mistranslation with which 
tie have ever met. We give the corresponding texts bf the Septuagint 
and of the Vulgate, that our readers may see how wantonly Mr. Howard 
goes wrong : * 

2o(fna ypafifiartms tv evKaipiq. ' Sapient ia serib<e in tempore vacui- 
trxo\rfs; tat a t\a<r(rovpcvot irpage i . tatis y et qui minoratur actu sapietitiam 
avrov (Tod)io‘6rjo-€Tai. xxxviii. 24. * per timet, xxxviii. 25. {Fujg.) 

(Sept.) * , 

The Vulgate cannot be better rendered than by our authorized 
version of the Greek — “ The wisdom of a learned man [or a scribe] 
cometh by opportunity of leisure ; and he that hath .little business, 
shall become wise.” Mr. Howard’s copy, however, has “ scribe ” 
instead of M scribes the diphthong, as before, being omitted, a very 
usual mode of spelling inr MSS. and early printed editions. This word 
( scribe J he has*mistaken for the imperative form of a verb, instead 
of the possessive case of a noun, notwithstanding the plain reading of 
the Septuagint (ypapparewc) renders ambiguity next to impossible! 
Having begun to blunder thus egrcgiously, he finds himself in want 
of an accusative case to follow his supposed verb ; and he immediately 
calls one into existence by the magic wand of conjecture. “ Lege 
sapiential]” is his note, in p.* 94- ^ although again the Septuagint (2o0ta) 
would have shamed a decent critic out of a correction made for the 
mere purpose of enabling him to construe a passage which he himself 
had spoiled. Mr. Howard’s translation is now made without further 
difficulty ; scribz sapiciUiayi is, clearly enough, write wisdom , or, as he 
renders it more freely, “ Employ thy leisure in writing of wisdom ; he 
that is excused the drudgery of labour, should be gaining knowledge 
by study.” t 


fiikos 7T€irqyos (v prjpcp crapKos, Sagitta injixa femon carnis, sic ver* 
ovros \oyos f p fcoiXux pvpov. xix. 12. buy in corde stulti. xix. 12. ( Vulg.) * 

(Sept ° * n 

This proverb represents the impatience of a fool li tell a secret, as 


being equal to the anxiety of a wounded man to extract an arrow 
from his flesh. * Our translators havfe well rendered it, in the margin, 
“ As an arrow tfyat sticketh in a man's thioii [literally * the thigh 
of the flesh’], so is a word , within a fool’s heart.” Mr. Howard's 


incorrect Vulgate seems to have read “ cams'* for “ camisf (unless, 
indeed, the error be one of his own coining). A more pure edition, or 
the corresponding word <rapKo& might at once have put him right, had' 
be not been too idle to refer to the Greek; but he has preferred to 
blunder upon a mistranslation--" As an arfow sticking in the flesh 
of a hound, &c.U” and then, (conscious that his absurd version must 


be unintelligible,) he adds the following words, without the slightest 
warrant from his textlr-" the hunter will soon draw it out !” 
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To chap. li. l£, “ thou didst lift mo up but of (Re dungeoft” (which 
ought to h&ve.~WeiK rendered, u thou ha^t' exalted my habitation on 
earth") there is a sagacious note* stating that “this Implies that the' 
writer had # been* con filled in a prison beneath the level of the ground" * 
Even the words of the Vulgafe imply no gpch, thing; but jilr. Howard 
ought to have made himself Uoquainted with tb^fact, that the^tfreeAr 
has not a syllable ^about a ^habithtion” t but that this is" one of those * 
passages in which critics, have detected the Latin translator as having 
used a corrupt ]Oreek MS., or having mistaken the word onctretav 
(habitation) for uctreiav f supplication /; the actual passage being, , 
M I lift up my supplkatid % from the earth.” — (See our authorised / 
version, cltap. li. 9.) 

In chap. xxvi. 20, (verse 1 5 of the Greek), a passage occurs, -JA 
which Our authorised translators found no difficulty, and in whfch the 
Latin is so plain that a child might interpret it. The phrase in ' the 
Septuagint is, Xnpic cift x n P lrt > an( * in the Vulgate it is exactly the * 
same, M Gratia super gratiam literally, " grace upon grace f or more 
elegantly, as in our version, 11 double grace .” But Mr. Howard 

ruralizes on the passage, and understands his author to mean ** ah 
hour upon the grass;” or, as he more freely translates it, u an hour*$ 
recreation /” That we may npt charge on the translator greater absur- 
dity that is fairly imputable' to him, we will q^lrmt that his incorrect 
edition of the Vulgate reads “ hora super gramevi] jH*- (as appears by 
a note, p. 65): but this is really no apology for such ignorant trifling. 

In placing the Latin at the foot of the page, he tacitly admits ahatlhe 
found it* obscure; and he deserves unmitigated ceniure for venturing 
on a translation, till he had examined some other edition, -.or had con- 
sulted the Greek. We forbear to expose his nonsensical rendering of 
the remainder of this passage, merely because his blunders have 
introduced some disgusting .ideas into a sentiment peculiarly chaste in 
the original. ' . 

The preceding instances may serve to shew how utterly incom- 
petent Mr. Howard is to “ the ojE^ce of a translator,” on account of 
his want of scholarship ; it is now but duty to state liis want of fidelity 
to his original, as manifested in a less 'pardonable manner, — we mean 
his introduction of his private sentiments, on the assumed authority of 
his author. Will it be believed, that a membet of the Society of 
Friends (for to that denomination we understand Mr. Howard belongs) 

, ~ » ... 

~ — rin 

• This ridiculous mistake has clearly arisen frptavthe contracted spelling of the MSS., 
u Gratia super gratiam " would be written " Ora sup ’ gram," which an ignorant copyist 
or compositor might change into 11 Ora sup ’ gram;", and from thence the transition waa; . 
easy to “ Hora super grameH*' But that Mr. Howard should have perpetuated such * 
stupid error, by transferring it to his Englfeh version, Is truly'astonishing. 
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should give circulation to the well-known objections of that respectable 
body to ecclesiastical revenues, and should shoot an arrow at the 
rapacity of the clergy, by putting language into the mouth of the Son 
of Sirach which he never uttered? But such is the fact, for in p. 76 
we read as follows: “ One stumbling-block lies in the unjust gains op 
the altar. Wo to the man mho gapes for these ! Yet , every impru- 
dent priest must he meddling to his own perdition .” ( If we turn either 
to the Greek or the Latin, which is rather more full, we shall not 
find one word about 11 the gains of the altar,” or the “ priest!” we 
subjoin both versions : 

T 

[Xpvinov] Sv\o v npoaKopparos cort Lignum ojfensionis est durum sacri - 
tocs ev8vcria(ovcrtv aura), kcu nas ficantium; ue illis qui scctuntur illud; 
cKbpoav aXaxrcrat ev aura)* xxxiv. 7. ct viimis imprudent depend in illo . 
(Sept.) 1 xxxi.7. ( Vulg. ) 

“ Gold is a stumbling-block to them that sacrifice unto it” [ i.c . make it 
their idol]; “ moe to them that follow it, and every fool shall perish 
by it” The declaration is a very important one, as referring to 
“ covetousness, which is idolatry,” whether existing among the clergy 
or the laity; but nothing can justify a translator in indulging his 
private feelings at the expense of truth and candour, by giving a 
particular application to a universal precept. 

Other instances of want of fidelity in this translation occur in 
passages of a really objectionable kind in the original, which are 
palliated and softened down in the version, with a view to redeem the 
credit of the author. Thus, chap. iii. 30, in the Greek, JLXetjj uoovvtj 
E/SIAASETAI 'AMAPTIA2, is faithfully rendered, in our version, 
“ alms maketh an atonement for sins.” This sentiment is not quite 
so strongly expressed, though it is quite as unscriptural, in the 
Vulgate, “ Eleemosyna resistit peccatis;” but Mr. Howard mis- 
translates, and adds , thus — “ alms resist the evil deeds of men” — 
although he allows in a note that “ the Sept. Syr. a* \ Arab, agree in 
this place with our English Bible !” 

We might mention, also, passages suppressed without acknowledgment , 
as additional proofs that this is an unfaithful version. Thus the 
4th verse of chap. xx. of the Greek, and of the authorized English 
version (the 2d verse of the Vulgate), disappears without notice. We 
admit that this passage is a highly objectionable one ; but the attempt 
to save the credit of the Apocryphal author by unacknowledged sup- 
pression, is extremely disingenuous. How much more creditable 
would it have been to have left the passage to its fate (as our translators 
have done), or to have avowed the omission ! 4 

Mr, Howard thinks it no liberty to introduce a sentiment of his 
own, when he imagines he can improve his text. Thus, chap, xxxii, 10 f 
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44 As hail comes after thunder, so is noisy merriment followed by repen- 
tance" The words in italics are supplied by the invention of the 
translator, with the following apology : 44 This clause wants its anti- 
thetic one in the Latin, which, I Ail persuaded, w£s in the original 
expressed or understood, and which I have supplied.** (p. 79.) But 
the antithesis is not wanting; and if not in Mr. Howard’s edition, 
might have been found, had he consulted a better, ojr had he looked to 
the Greek. 44 Before hail p thunder,* SeptJ] will comfe lightning, and 
before modesty will come favour.** 

Nor does the translator esteem it any freedom to omit a passage in 
the original, if it contains a sentiment which interferes with his own 
opinion. Thus, chap. xxv. 24, 44 Of the woman came the beginning 
of sin, and through her wc all die.** He contents himself with placing 
the Latin at the foot of the page, with the remark, 14 I have chosen 
to leave this here, untranslated; the only passage of Scripture by 
which it is at all supported, is 1 Tim. ii. 14.*’ 

We have dwelt more in detail upon a few of the innumerable 
blunders of this work, than we should have done, had we not thought 
it of great importance to expose the very slender qualifications which 
may co-exist with pompous pretensions to theological learning and 
critical ability. Here is a very pretty royal octavo, got up (as the 
phrase is) with all the tricks of the typographic art, in elegant pica, 
hot-pressed, and extra boarded ; well calculated to impose on a super- 
ficial reader, both by its external garnishment and by its internal 
pretensions. The translator begins by sneering at 44 the phraseology 
already extant, and by most considered as a model, in the Canonical 
books of our authorized version.” (Prcf. p. vi.) With this old- 
fashioned style, lie contrasts his own version, which he has the vanity 
to think will be found 41 at once free and faithful, yet not wanting in 
dignity,” nor chargeable 44 with the palpable defects of this book as 
wc have it in English.” (pp. vi. vii.) That the existing translation of 
the Apocryphal books is capable of improvement, we have already 
admitted; but we have given abundant proof that Mr. Howard is not 
competent to such a task, and we cannot be sufficiently thankful that 
the translation of the 44 Canonical books” was committed by Providence 
to more skilful hands, and to a more solid judgment than his! We 
tremble when we think in what a state the Sacred Text would be 
exhibited, were its modern versions to be submitted to the revisal 
or approbation of persons so ill-qualified as the present translator. 

But we have a still more serious charge to bring against Mr. 
Howard, than that he has produced a very bad translation of this 
ancient book. He adopts a very dangerous and unpardonable lan- 
guage, when he denominates it a 44 part of the Jewish Scripture , M 
(p. vi.), and when he supposes that 44 if the Jew's could have produced 
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a perfect copy of an Hebrew original, when they embodied their Canon , 
they would not have hesitated to include this book with the rest/' 
(p. xi.) This passage shews his utter ignorance of the subject. The 
Jewish Canon was settled more than two centuries before this book 
was written; and* although 44 a perfect copy of the Hebrew original'’ 
was certainly extant till within one century before the Christian sera, 
and probably four centuriesj after the birth of Christ, the Jews 
were never so* profane as to embody it with the Oracles of God. 
Why, then, has Mr. Howard presumed to class it under the hallowed 
name of 44 Scripture," a term appropriated by our Lord and his 
Apostles to writings of divine authority? We are aware that this term 
was now and then used ambiguously, and with reference to works of 
professedly human origin, by some of the early Fathers; but such 
confusion of language was the parent of much mischief, and cannot 
be too strongly deprecated. The existing dispute between Protestants 
and Romanists on the subject of the Canon may be traced to this 
very source. At the Reformation, it was seen to be of the utmost 
importance to put an end to this profane confusion of human with 
divine testimony. Hence Covcrdale and Cranmer, in their admirable 
Introduction to the Apocryphal Books, in the earliest English Bibles, 
warned the reader to observe the distinction between these treatises, 
and 44 the living and pithy Scriptures,” from which they 44 separated 
them and set then aside, that they may the better be known , to the 
intent that men may know of which books witness ought to be received , 
and of which not.* 9 This caution was not discontinued, till it was 
succeeded, in 1562, by the clear language of the Sixth Article of the 
Anglican Church, in which the limitation of the word 44 Scripture” 
is decisively defined in its exclusive application to the Inspired Books, 
and from that period the term 41 Apocrypha ” was placed over every 
column of those merely human treatises, so that they cannot be referred 
to without this distinctive word being submitted four times to the eye. 
The great and good men who commenced and carried bn the work of 
the Reformation, by shedding the light of the Holy Scriptures upon 
the people, were powerfully impressed with the conviction, that, 
44 forasmuch as the due estimation of heavenly truth dependeth wholly 
on the known and approved authority of those famous Oracles of God, 
it greatly behoveth the Church to have always most especial care, lest, 
through confused mixture at any time, human usurp the room and 
title of divine writings.” So thought the judicious Hooker. Mr. 
Howard seems to think otherwise, for he has attempted to break 
down the barrier which the Reformers were anxious to establish ; he 
has given the name of 44 Jewish Scripture ” to the devotional tract of 
the Son of Sirach; and he has endeavoured to obtain for it a deutero- 
eanonical authority, by hazarding the supposition 44 that the prophet 
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Daniel himself, .or one of his nation, like-minded with him and 
employed under him, left behind him the MSS. out of which chiefly 
this book was composed.” (p. ix.) Wc had thought of making some 
remarks on this altogether new and highly absurd conjecture ; but we 
may safely refrain, for it is too puerile to need formal refutation. 


Art. II. — The Claims of the Established Church . A Sermon , by the 
Rev . W ’. Hodgson Cole , A.M. Longman & Co. 1827. 

The object of this discourse is to point out and enforce upon those, 
who have had the benefit of being educated in the principles of the 
Church of England, that fairest daughter of the Reformation, — the 
claims which she possesses to their undivided reverence and affection, 
as a just requital for her fostering care and wholesome instruction 
during their years of helplessness and ignorance. 

As the subject of an address from the pulpit, this is a theme of no 
ordinary difficulty. The jlErsuasives to conformity are aged and un- 
attractive : they want the charm of novelty ; in some instances they 
carry merely an air of apology ; and they contain no motives of worldly 
advantage, neither of personal respect, nor of pecuniary emolument. 
They are weighty, it is true, when maturely considered ; but they are 
such as reach only minds of a reflecting turn, and deeply and soberly 
imbued with Christian principles. The preacher is, at the same time, 
prevented from acting on the offensive. It would be beneath the 
dignity of his office t6 institute a comparison between the constitution 
and doctrines of his church, and the systems of dissentlhg communi- 
ties ; much less to notice the tenets and government of such com- 
munities, perhaps their extravagancies and conceits, in language which 
appeals to the passions and excites either contempt or indignation. He 
labours, too, under the further disadvantage, that, in advancing the 
cause of the Established Church, he appears, to a certain extent at 
least, as the advocate of his own interests. These difficulties Mr. Cole 
has very successfully surmounted ; the latter by a seeming unconscious- 
ness that his motives are liable to such misconstruction, or that he is 
otherwise concerned in the matter than as regards his own responsi- 
bility ; the former by imparting to topics, dull and unaflecting because 
trite, the warmth of his own feelings, and investing them with that 
interest which a lively portraiture of truth in her full and fair pro- 
portions never fails to excite. 

The text is from Psalm cxxxvii. 3, 6. u If I forget thee, 0 Jeru- 
salem, let my right hand forget her cunning ; if Ido not remember thee , 
let my tongue cleave to the roof of my mouth, if I prefer not Jerusalem 
above my chief joy ” It is selected as being descriptive of the 
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affectionate and (if the expression be allowable) the patriotic regard 
which churchmen may be expected to bear to their spiritual Zion — a 
regard due as well on account of her intrinsic excellence s as of her 
venerable antiquity. For, 

“ In the communion of this apostolical church, thousands, for successive 
generations, have perfected holiness in the fear of the Lord ; — have come to a 
saving knowledge of the Christian plan of salvation, through faith in the sacri- 
fice of Jesus Christ ; — have lived righteously, soberly, and godly in this present 
life ; and have had their dying hours cheered by the presence of the Holy Spirit, 
and gilded with the bright hopes of a blessed immortality.” P. 7. 

Taking occasion from hence to notice and to deplore the indiffer- 
ence with which many in the present age regard the National Church, 
and the defections so frequently made from it without due, perhaps 
without any consideration ; Mr. Cole hastens to state the leading 
motives and arguments which call upon the members of that church to 
a firm and consistent adherence to its communion. 

The first ground our author takes is, that the Established Church is 
supported by the Ians of the country — 

u Laws,” he proceeds, “ made by the concurrent wisdom of some of the 
most pious and learned Christians that ever adorned the church of Christ,” and 
founded on the consideration, that “ as it is the duty of a parent to bring up 
his children in the nurture and admonition of the Lord, so it is the duty of a 
Christian government to promote the cause of true piety, and to endeavour to 
give full effect to the religion of Jesus Christ among the whole community/’* 
Now, M submission to civil and ecclesiastical rulers is enjoined in so peremptory 
a manner, that whoever bows to the authority of the Bible, must acknowledge it 
to be a very painful necessity, when his conscience will not permit him to ac- 
quiesce in the institutions sanctioned by bis lawful governors.” But this ne- 
cessity, in regdrd to institutions of a spiritual nature, can exist only “ where the 
State imposes superstitious ceremonies or doctrines repugnant to God's revealed 
will it certainly does not exist/ 1 where the Church, established and patronized 
by the State, has all the essentials of a true Church ; — when the pure word of 
God is preached in it;— when the sacraments are duly administered according 
to Christ’s ordinance ; and when her rites and ceremonies, instead of being 
idolatrous and superstitious, are simple and edifying.” Pp. 8* 9. 

The second ground of claim which the Church has to the attach- 
ment of its members is, that, as long as that attachment exists , Christian 
unity, with all its concomitant advantages , is maintained . 

“ No duty is more strongly recommended in the word of God, and none, that 
a heart under the influence of Christian love feels more anxious to fulfil, than to 
preserve the unity of the spirit in the bond of peace.” “ Wherever true 
Christian unity prevails, there will true and vital Christianity be likely to 
flourish. But to produce this effect, it must be a unity springing from 
reciprocity of religious sentiment.” Such a unity will extend its fostering care 
to every Christian grace ; it will subserve to the progress of true religion, — to 
the establishment of truth and sound doctrine ; it will redound to the glory of 
our God. and Saviour, and to the honour of our holy faith, and greatly facilitate 

* On the necessity and advantages to a nation of an established religion. See 
Paley’s Philosophy, Book VI. c. 10. 
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the propagation of it where its benign influence is still nnfelt. For the melan- 
choly results of a contrary spirit we need not have recourse to conjecture; but 
appeal to the sad controversies that have disgraced and desolated the Christian 
church. Ecclesiastical history furnishes us with too many deplorable Instances 
of the evil effects of disunion — in the mutual jealousies and implacable hatred 
that have subsisted among Christians ; — in the persecutions uhto death, and in 
the sanguinary wars with which they have mutually attacked each other.” 
Pp. 10, 11. 

In the truth of this representation it is impossible not to concur. 
Animosities, indeed, and excesses of the kind last described, may not 
perhaps again result from difference of religious opinions. But there 
is one mischief proceeding from this cause, which still does and ever 
will subsist, and which is neither trivial in its degree nor in the extent 
of its operation : — we allude to the obstacles which it raises in the way 
of social and friendly intercourse. Dissensions are always violent 
in proportion as our interest is excited upon the subject, and as the 
soundness of our judgment is thereby called in question. And hence 
it seems to be, that, while concurrence in points of doctrine and upon 
the subject of church government forms, or has a tendency to form, 
the strongest union, the tendency of disagreement in these particulars 
(where indifference in religious matters — the liberality of modern 
times — does not prevail) is to separate and keep asunder one man from 
another, even dividing and determining anciently contracted friend- 
ships. It has frequently happened, indeed, that the stricter the 
previous intimacy, the keener has become the subsequent resentment ; 
and it is certain, that no where are the melancholy effects of sectarian 
discord so fully developed as when it creeps into families. Disputa- 
tions and bitterness then take the place of harmony and kindness ; 
suspicion, distrust, and reserve, of cordiality and openness of con- 
fiding affection. Courtesy becomes the cold substitute for sympathy. 
That tenderness, which is the halm of life, is dissipated. Home is no 
longer the resort 

u Of love and joy and peace, where, 

Supporting and supported, tender friends 
And dear relations mingle into bliss.” 

It may perhaps be urged, that where unanimity exists in regard to 
the leading principles of Christianity, minor differences, as upon the 
mode of church government, &c. are beneath the attention of a well- 
regulated mind. But he must be little acquainted with human nature, 
who supposes that our prejudices, much more points upon which we 
have formed a mature opinion, can be continually, if not systematically, 
offended, without a diminution of kindness towards the offender ; and 
can have^ut slight reverence or affection for the external forms and 
services of a worship with which education has rendered him familiar, 
who can endure to witness those rites treated with contempt, or hear 
them stigmatized a% childish, superstitious, or absurd. 
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Surely, if the wavering churchman were fairly and seriously to put 
tbes^ considerations to heart, he would long hesitate before he made 
the -final plunge he would feel that “ a painful necessity” alone should 
oblige him to it he would revolt from being the occasion to his friends 
of an inevitable breach of charity, — from giving a further rent to the 
seamless coat of Qhrist, — from implanting discord in a soil where 
hitherto has flourished the sacred communion of saints. 

After vindicating the constitution of the Established Church , as 
being in all essential points according to the apostolical model , which 
Mr. Cole urges upon her members as a third claim to their fidelity, 
he alleges for a fourth, the consistency of the doctrines of the Church of 
England with scripture . 

“ It can be attributed only to a marvellous outpouring of the Holy Spirit 
upon the English reformers, that amidst the perturbations of an ecclesiastical 
revolution, they should not be impelled, by the bitterness of controversy and 
opposition, from one extreme to the other. With respect to rites and ceremo- 
nies, they rejected those that were idolatrous and superstitious, and retained 
those that were simple and edifying;* and with respect to doctrines, they 
resorted to the pure fountain of God's word for the unadulterated waters of 
eternal life. They exhibited divine truth in all its simplicity, unobscured by 
the visions of enthusiasm, and the debasing admixture of man's wisdom. 
They brought forward with prominency the peculiar and essential doctrines of 
our holy faith, and described them with unrivalled perspicuity and precision; 
and observed a becoming caution on others less clearly revealed, and the 
reception of which are not gpnsidered to be so essential to salvation. The 
existence of one living and true God ; and in the unity of this Godhead, that 
there are three persons of one substance, power, and eternity — the Father, the 
Sdn, and the Holy Ghost ; the incarnation of the Son of God, and his sacri- 
ficial death for the sins of men ; the influence of the Holy Ghost for the renewal 
and sanctification of the sinner's^Jieart; the corruption of roan's nature by the 
fall of Adam, whereby every one engendered of his offspring is very far gone 
from original righteousness, and is of his own nature inclined to evil; the 
inability of man to do good works pleasant and acceptable to God without the 
grace of God by Christ preventing him, that he may have a good will, and 
working with him when he has it ; the justification of the sinner by faith only,— 
a faith which necessarily produces the fruits of a holy life; and the perfectly 
gratuitous nature of that salvation thus provided for every pf Jitent ana believ- 
ing sinner; — these are the leading doctrines of our Churcn; doctrines clearly 
deduced from God’s word; doctrines of essential and vital importance; and 
of which a clearer exhibition is not to be found in the formularies of any other 
Church/* Pp. 14, 15. 

There cannot, perhaps, be a stronger confirmation of the justice of 
the position, which it is the object of this passage to prove, than the 
fact* that dissenters, who maintain principles in some points directly 
opposed to each other, and hold each other’s sentiments in severe 
aversion, do yet severally allow that their respective tenets are sub- 
stantially expressed in the Articles, Liturgy, and Homilies of the'Anglican 


• The Church of England, as was observed by Charles I., keeps the middle way 
betwieen the ptamp of superstitious tyranny, and the meanness of fanatic anarchy. 
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Church. So exact and full is the impress which that church has 
received from the seal of revealed truth. :* 

Mr. Cole’s next argument is drawn from the Church of England 
affording to its members everf*means of grace necessary t& guide them 
to the knowledge of the truths to perfect them in Christian godliness f and 
to prepare them for the enjoyment of future glofy. 

This he makes out by shewing, that the common translation of the 
Bible was accomplished. under her auspices, with the authority and 
encouragement of King James I.; — that she has duly provided for the 
public reading of the divine records, and anxiously enforces on her 
members the duty of studying them privately that the sacraments 
instituted by our Saviour are administered by her in all their original 
simplicity, and represented in their true character without ariy,super- 
stitious alloy; — and that she has prepared for her members, in the 
Liturgy, a manual of devotion, which admirably combines the earnest- 
ness and fervour, with the chaste and reverential soberness of sincere 
piety.* The following passage will affectingly commend itself to every 
heart, which is sensible of having possessed relatives who departed 
this life in a Christian’s faith and fear: 

" My brethren, with these prayers, your ancestors have for generations 
supplicated the God of heaven, many of them from the very seats which you 
now occupy ; with these prayers they approached the throne of mercy for 
blessings to their souls. These prayers, offered up in spirit and *in truth, were 
the means of procuring for many of them, it is to be hoped, a penitent and con- 
trite spirit, faith in the atonement of Jesus Christ, forgiveness of $ins, a renewal 
of heart, peace and joy in believing, a relish for spiritual and devotional exer- 
cises ; thus qualifying and preparing them for the enjoyment of that pure add 
unalloyed bliss, which they are now participating in the presence of God, and 
in which they will be delightfully employed through all eternity/' Pp. 17, IB. 

For other grounds of claim (and they are not insignificant) which 
Mr. *Cole advances on the part of the Church, as requiring the strict 
adherence of its members, we shall refer our readers to the Sermon 
itself.f A perusal of it we heartily recommend ; and this not only 
for its own merits, but also because our Clergy will thus perceive the 
practicability, as they must acknowledge the utility, of ministerial 
endeavours to fix, by reason and argument, the attachment of church- 
men to the communion in which they have been educated. We can- 
not, however, close this article, already too long, without extracting 
another passage, upon which it is unnecessary for us to remark. The 
— ■ ■■ . ■ - 

* As justly and elegantly pourtrayinfc the various beauties and cxcellencle^bf the 
common services of our Church, we recommend with earnestness as well as confidence, 
a Discourse* on this subject by the American Bishop Dehon. It is in the first volume 
of his Sermons, from the text, “ Her clothing is of wrought gold/’ See also Palsy's 
Philosophy, Book V. c. 5. „ 

t See also the considerations of a , similar tendency which Dr. Paley has brought . 
together in his Moral Philosophy, Book V. c. 4. 
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clerical reader, as well as the layman, will find in it a theme for serious 
reflection : 

« To justify their departure from this apostolical Church, many complain of 
the doctrine and character of their ministers But if the Church have those 
claims of attachment, which 1 have already stated to you, then surely the real 
un worthiness of an individual minister would be no justification to any member 
of the Church in quitting its communion. With respect to myself, my brethren, 
I acknowledge that 1 have much reason to humble myself before God, for the 
imperfect manner in which I have performed the duties of my sacred calling. 
My heart sometimes trembles at the awful responsibility of my ministerial 
office, and at the thought of that strict and solemn account which I must one 
day render at the bar of God's judgment-seat. Most earnestly do 1 entreat 
you to join your prayers with my own, that, under the influence of the Holy 
Spirit, 1 may exert myself with greater zeal, diligence, and fidelity for the time 
to come. I would entreat your candour, likewise, as well as your prayers, not 
only for myself, but for my brethren in the ministry. We hold our treasures 
in earthen vessels ; we are men of like infirmities with yourselves ; and we 
therefore humbly hope you will estimate our ministry with charity ; at least that 
you will not impute to our excellent Church, which is almost without spot or 
wrinkle, that blame which is due only to ourselves.” P. 21. 

+ 

Art. III. — A Song to David . By the late Christopher Smart, M.A. 

London: Rodwell and Martin. 12mo, pp. 55 , 1821. 

Song to David, written in imitation of Smart , by the Rev. William 

Bullock, Missionary of Trinity , Newfoundland. London: Cock. 

12mo, pp. 47. 1827. 

So small is the bulk of good sacred poetry in our language, that we 
should be disposed to hail with pleasure any addition of excellence to 
the stock. The beauties of thpt fine yet strange production, with which 
Mr. Bullock has entered into competition, are such as might well have 
daunted a rival on the same theme, while some of its absurdities are 
capable of provoking ridicule which few would have the boldness to 
brave. We do not quite understand the aim of the new panegyrist of 
" the sweet singer of Israel,” in undertaking “ an imitation of Smart.* 9 
Had he chosen to endeavour to amend the defects of the original Song, 
for the behoof of such lovers of poetry as would wish to see its best 
energies applied to the worthiest purpose, that of praise ultimately 
rising to the throne of grace, — the attempt would have been expli- 
cable enough. Seeing, however, what we see, we cannot be sorry that 
he did not .attempt it ; for in his own verses, Mr. Bullock, however 
respectably endowed, shows no evidence of powers equal to the task 
of re-modelling a work of the so many rimea successful Seatouian 
prizeman. An imitation of what is written in another language, or 
id an obsolete dialect of our own, may be easily imagined. Pope's 
Messiqb, and version of Donne, may give an idea of wbat we mean ; 
or the expansion of a brief thought or two, Alto a more extensive web 
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of meditation, may be fancied* although we remember nq very happy 
example of such a performance. But here we have* neither a, ff$o 
translation, nor rifaccimento , neither abridgement nor paraphrase ; but 
a poem much of the same length, of the same staozaic metre, the, 
same subject and mode of treatment as its precursor ; ,wjtb, sj-the same 
time, a wish, on the part of its author, to avoid similarity of sentiment, 
imagery, and expression. We think it an unhappy enterprise, and 
likely to fail in the ablest hands. 

The circumstances relating to Smart's Song to David are such as to 
be deserving of record. It was known that while in confinement, bn 
account of aberration of mind, he had written poetry on this subject, 
and had indented the words on the boards of the wall of his room, 
while he was deprived of pen and ink. It seems hard to conceive that 
five or six hundred lines, of which the poem consists, were all marked 
down in this way ; so, however, it is stated, and the fact is not im- 
possible. The composition was subsequently printed, but whether . 
before its unhappy author's death, we cannot say. No copy of the 
first edition has occurred of late years, although Southey, Anderson, 
Park, and Chalmers, were all on the look out for it, and they had 
the richest poetic collections at their command. About five or six 
years ago, the editor of the impression of 1821 (of which the title is 
at the head of this,) discovered a reprint of it in the middle of a quarto 
miscellany of psalms and hymns by various writers. We decidedly 
infer that his exemplar must have been a ifeprint , as the original was 
separately reviewed in some of the periodicals of its day ; and it would 
hardly have been so noticed, had it appeared among a heap of others 
in the first instance ; but we have not the means at hand of verifying 
this conjecture. It well deserved to be put out of farther hazard of 
disappearance; and it was accordingly well printed in a portable size, 
but with no comments, or next to none in amount and value* The 
editor might well say, that “ the solution of sentences was a task so 
difficult and doubtful” that he dared not undertake k. Yet if ought 
not to be understood, as if the Song were so perplexed with enigmas 
as to be generally obscure* We should rather say that it is darkened 
here and there by the imperfect development of highly proper subject- 
matter, and, in a few instances, degraded by abrupt transitions from 
high to mean topics, leaving, nevertheless, its substantial worth 
unimpaired. To be sure, at times, we may almost say with poor 
Posthumus,— 

“ ’Tis still a dream ; or else such stuff as madmen 
Do tongue and brain not : either both or nothing : 

Or senseless speaking, or a speaking such 
As sense cannot untie.” 

Smart has prefixed “ The Argument,” and this is sane enough : 
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without it, indeed, we should sometimes find it hard to know* what 
the poet was descanting upon. After an invocation, calling on the 
Son of Jesse, “ the servant of God's holiest charge,” to hail and hear, — 
he deftly touches on twelve points of David’s character. ^ We give 
those of greatness, goodness, and strength: 

«• Great — from the lustre of his crown, His aspect and his heart ; 

From Samuel’s horn, and God’s re- To pity, to forgive, to save, 

nown. Witness En-gedi’s conscious cave, 

Which is the people’s voice; And Shimei’s blunted dart. 

For all the host, from rear to van, a Strong— in the Lord, who could defy 

Applauded and embraced the man, Satan and all his powers that lie 

The man of God’s own choice. j n sempiternal night; 

“ Good — from Jehudah’s genuine vein, And hell, and horror, and despair 
From God’s best nature, good in Were as the lion and the bear 
grain, To his undaunted might.” 

Pp. 9, It, 13. 

The Song then celebrates David’s poetic talent, and choice of 
subjects : 

* His muse, bright angel of his verse, u He sung of God — the mighty source 
Gives balm for all the thorns that * Of all things— the stupendous force 
pierce. On which all strength depends ; 

For all the pangs that rage ; From whose right arm, beneath whose 

Blest light, still gaining on the gloom, eyes, 

The more than Afichal of his bloom, All period, power, and enterprise 
The Abishag of his age. Commences, reigns, and ends.” 

Pp. 15, 16. 

Besides this one great theme, the Argument tells us that the Psalmist 
found others in M angels, men of renown, the works of nature in all 
directions;” and in exhibiting the latter, Smart shows much sensibility 
to external objects. We are next informed, in prose, that “ the pillars 
of knowledge are the monuments of God’s works in the first week,” — 
and, in verse, that, 

“ The pillars of the Lord are sev’n, 

Which stand from earth (o topmost heav’n ; 

His wisdom drew the plan.” P. 22. 

Seven Greek letters, or literal numerals, are then Marshalled forth, 
to be decorated with symbols of the successive days’ work at the 
creation. This is all too cabalistic for our comprehension ; if it be 
founded on the text in Proverbs ix. 1, “ Wisdom hath builded her 
house, she hath hewn out her seven pillars”— (and no very hard text 
^perhaps,) we leave it to more perspicacious hierophants, to connect it 
with the abtpe recondite interpretation. * 

•Of an “ exercise on the Decalogue" it is difficult to male much 
tally with the declaration, except this sublime stanza at the commence- 
ment, and of course exemplifying the first commandment: 

“Tell them, I am, Jehovah said At once above, beneath, around, 

To Mosbs ; while earth heard in dread, All nature without voioa or sound,- 
And, smitten to the heart, Replied, O Lord, 'thou abt."—- P.87. 
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It is in the latter part of the poem, especially, that the failure of this 
gifted men’s mind most evinces itself. The ideas seem to throng 
together without selection, there is a confusion of perception, little 
bond of connexion, and the most startling introduction of unexpected 
subjects in the midst of grave matter— and all this particularly where 
he intends to illustrate “ the virtues of praise and adoration,” — and to 
give “ an exercise on the seasons dhd on the senses.” Yet here, amid 
incongruous imagery aqd vague expressions of sentiment, hd often, by 
a rapid touch, ^ hits off a happy resemblance of natural objects. .De- 
scribing the Seasons, he says, 

% 

“ The laurels with winter strive ; For adoration myrtles stay 
The crocus burnishes alive To keep the garden from dismay 

Upon the snow-clad earth : And bless the sight from dearth.’* 


It is the tact of a picturesque eye which notices “ the ermine jealous 
of a speck,” — and thus describes the kite " strong in pursuit the rapid 
glade, which makes at once his game,” — “ strong the gier-eagle on his 
sail;” — and, in alluding to fishes, speaks of them as creatures, “ which 
Nature frames of light escape, devouring man to shun.” ‘ And in lines 
which themselves are music, he tells us, “ The scholar bulfinch aims 
to catch, the soft flute’s ivory touch.” * 

The “ amplification in five degrees” of David’s merits concludes 
the poem, apd is one of its finest portions ; much of it is magnificent. 
The attribute of beauty affords an'extract, less disadvantageously seen 
apart. 


“ Beauteous the fleet before the 
_ gale; 

Beauteous the multitudes in mail, 
Rank’d arms and crested heads : 
Beauteous the garden’s umbrage mild, 
Walk, water, meditated wild, 

And all the bloomy beds. 

“ Beauteous the moon full on the 
lawn ; 

And beauteous, when the vjil’s with- 
drawn, 

The virgin to her spouse : 


Beauteous the temple, deck’d and fill’d, 
When to the heav’n of heav’ns they 
build 

Their heart-directed vows. 

“ Beauteous, yea beauteous more than 
these, 

The Shepherd King upon his knees. 
For his momentous trust ; 

With wish of infinite conceit, 

For man,* beast, mute, the small and 
great, 

And prostrate dust to dust.” 

Pp. 46, 47. 


,After exhibiting these specimens, it may well consist with mudl 
talent in Mr. Bullock lb find him unequal to cope widgNueh strains. 
His Song is sensible, pious, imbued with biblical allusion, void of 
many of the defeetd of Smart’s, and far more easy of comprehension; 
but it has not the touches of originality, nor the occasional melody; nor 
the sublime reach of primary conception, which distinguish the model 
before him. 
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We give, as a specimen of die new Song, one of the points of the 
modem amplification, which is not without merit ; nor can we find *iiy 
other part superior to it fa Mr. B.Yode. 


4< Kind is the .sun-beam on the snow; 
Kind is the breeze where fevers glow ; 

The voice from harm to warn ; 
Kind is the cresset on the way ; 

And kind to traveller astray 
The opening eye of morn. 
u Kind is the man who acts his part 
To fellow man ; and kind the. heart 
That pants the wound to heal ; 


Kind is the judge to mercy bent; 
And kind the warrior intent 
To stay the thirsty steel. 

• “ But kinder he, in Carmel's land, 
When by his servants, his demand 
* The wealthy churl ; 

And when at Abiga^Rpment 
He did his vengeful vows repent, 
And 'stead of qttping bless'd.” 

Pp.25, 
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Should there yet be discovered a copy of thplriginal edition of 
Smart, it wOuld be worth While to ascertain whether some of the 
blemishes have not arisen from typographical blunders, and to correct 
them, ere the Song gets incorporated, as it surely will be, in the body 
of our national poetry. 


Art. IV . — Original Anniversary Hymns , adapted to the Public Services 
of Sunday Schools and Sunday School Unions . By Mrs . Gilbert 
(late Ann TAfioa). London : Holdsworth. 1827. Pp. 76. 

There is no species of composition which seems to be more difficult 
of attainment, and in which so few appear to excel, as the lighter style 
of sacred poetry. Watts has, perhaps, surpassed every one in this 
* branch of writing; and amid much that is common-place, and not a little 
that is objectionable, has produced many hymns, which, for simplicity, 
piety, and poetical beauty, have not often been-*exceeded. In our own 
days, Montgomery has been as successful as any one, and the Taylors 
of Ongar have furnished us with many admirable hymns of the simpler 
kind. One of these ladies, who is understood to have been the' 
cleverest, is lately dead; and if her life (written, we belfette, by her 
brother) had not been made the vehicle of much ab’lird fanaticism, 
and unwarrantable abuse of the Clergy, we should not have passed it 
over in silence. 

The present work, by the surviving sister, bears, however, such in- 
trinsic marks of the piety and excellence of the writer, and seems in 
Abme respects so well adapted for the purposes for which it is 
that we refrain from noticing it. It*1» divided into three 

peril J— V Hymns to be sung by Children 11 Hymns to be sung in t^t 
open Air “ Hymns to be sung by Teachers and Friends.” Qf tbeseby 
tax die larger number are comprised in the former description : and 
Mrs, Gilbert would have equally consulted her own reputation, and 
her Usefulness to others, if she had omitted the two latter sorts entirely. 
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We shall taka the liberty of so doing* and shall select two or three 
hymns* which appear to us best calculated to shew that*, if the authoress 
will condescend to exercise a little more judgment* she may* even 
without the aid of her sister* do much to supply one of the greatest 
desiderata in the Christian^ school^roo.m and nursery 


“ Thanks for many Mercies . 


“ Thanks tathe grace that brings us here* 
Whil#tbo uglmds go astray ; 

That spares l^et another year. 

To this expeetriday. 

“ Thanks for the tea flfcgs *deararid kind* 
Who strive our mms to win; 
Thanks that they tfmftwere inclined 
To check us in our sui. 

“Thanks for the sabbaths we have spent* 
The sermons we have heard* 

For every kind encouragement* 

And every warning word. 


“Thanks that we know the joyful sound 
Of life* through JesUs’ name* 

And were not born on heathen ground, 
To which it never came. 

“Thanhs if we lend a willing ear* 

Or have a heart to learn ; 

’ For God it is who draws us near* 
And gives us grace to tarn. 

“But poor and mean our thanks must be* 
For favours so divine 1 
Great God, we owe ourselves to Thee* 
Make us entirely thine." Pp. 21*22. 


“And have our praises been sincere* 
For all thy favours shown v 
Then let it in our lives appear, 
And not m words alone. 

“When from thy temple we depart, 
And other thoughts intrude, 

Keep us, in lip, and life, and heart, 
From vile ingratitude. 

“Ten thousand blessings we receive, 
Each moment from above ; 

Yet how unthankfully walive, 

For such unceasing lovel 


“ We rim and soon forget the cpre 
That watdh’d around our bed ; 

We sleep, — but did we mean the prayer. 
That in our hastf we said ? 

“ Lord, to these thoughtless hearts of 
ours* 

Thy pardoning love apply* 

And send thy Spirit's heavenly showerft 
To cleanse us, from on high. 

“ The Saviour's blood can wash us dean* 
His Spirit keep us pure 
Then* all thy praises we shall mean* 
And then* our heaven is sure." 

Pp.24,25. 


The following ia well worthy of being learned by grown-up children : 
and may il*be deeply engraven upon their hearts! 


“ After 

“ Lord* pity the heart of a cMld 
Apt ever to wander from flee ; 

Our spirits are fickle and wild* 

As ypnd as a wave of the sea ; 

O how can we bid them he still* 
Mfan them from vanity's way? 
qwJasus can say* i fjam will* 

‘Peace, peac^’—and the winds shall 
obey I 

* The warnings which now we have 
heard* 

Already* they seem to have flown* 
Our thoughts nave impatiently stirred 
To pleasures and plans of our own ; 


Sermon. 

And thus we shall ever abides 
Forgetful of pleasures above* 
Unless we are drawn to thy sido^ 
By powerful, wonderful love. 


“ Yes* speak* and thy Spirit tmi 
Thai raercy»of memjft the best* 
And each, with a fmlhent heart* 
Shall fly hke*a dote to thy breast; 
No more as a wave of the sea* 
Frothed over with vanity’s spray* 
But peace shall be spoken by Thee* 
And we* like the winds, shall obey." 

Pp. 38**0. 
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Art. V.— The Church's “ Hope” or a late Repentance. considered, in a 

Sermon , by the Rev. J. E. N. Molesworth, Curate of Millbrook. 
, Rivingtons, London, 1627* 

The circumstances which gave rise to this Sermon are not without 
interest, and we cannot do better than relate them in the 'words of the 
excellent author. 

Francis Proudley, who had been executed at Winchester fo^horse stealing, 
on the 24th of March, was brought to Millbrook for interment/ 

He had connected himself with a gang of Gipsies, from whom, notwithstand- 
ing the efforts of his friends, he refused to withdraw himself, till at length his 
offences brought him to that end, to which the lawless hjMts of the company 
he kept, and the irregular propensities that inclined finji to such company, 
might be expected to conduct him* 

But crime and debasement had* not been able to extinguish the sparks of 
natural and parental affection. Our mind's eye turns with pleasure and re- 
freshment to the gleam of light which develops itself amidst the darker hues of 
such a character as is presented in the voluntary associate of vagrants, and we 
may add, the self-destroyed victim of lawlessness and neglect of religion. It is 
grateful to discover bursting forth, in spite of the clouds of corruption and 
habitual guilt, gleams of those lovelier and brighter affections of our fallen 
nature which may yet be said to bear the impress of the Divine Image, and 
indicate Ilis planting and fostering hand. 

Proudley's child, aged two years, had, about a twelvemonth before, been 
buried in Millbrook church yard. And now, under the deeper and better 
feelings which the approach of death seemed to have revived, and which are 
stated by the public journals to have manifested themselves in expressions bf 
penitence, ana resignation to his fate, his heart beat strongly with the affections 
of a father. 

He entreated as the only comfort (save those of Religion) which could be 
imparted to him, that he might be assured, before his death, that his mortal 
remains should repose beside those of his child. His wife, to gratify this 
desire, walked over from Wiuchester to Millbrook, jpid requested the necessary 
permission. 

4 Much attention was excited by this funeral, and multitudes assem- 
bled to witness it. There is indeed in the above relation “ traits of 
feeling which come home to the hearts of people of all conditions, and 
irresistibly claim their sympathy.” The Curate of P}illbrook, with a 
zeal and jqdgment which, we trust, will be manifest every day more 
and more amongst the Clergy of our Chuflh, seized the opportunity 
of speaking a word in season. When the cars of his flock were thus 
.opened, he called upon them to contemplate deatii coupled with crime. 

< He takes as his text the declaration of our Saviour. to the thi$f on 
the cross, “ fjfcrily / say unto thee , To-day shalt thou be with me in 
Paradise” He citqs the following passage in the Burial Service pf 
our Church, — M We meekly beseech Thee , 0 Fattier, to raise > H* from 
the dekthxf sin , unto the life of righteousness, that when we shall depart 
this life 4 we may rest in Thee, as our hope is, this our brother doth” 

He Jmt examines the nature of the hope here expressed by the 
Chareh, and then considers the case of the penitent malefactor. We 
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are afraid we shall not do justice to the ability witk which the preacher 
has perfouped hie task by the meagre analysis we are about to give. 
He shewn that the intention of the Church, throughout the office for 
the Burial of the Dead, is two-fbld; (1) to administer consolation to the 
friends of the deceased, ancU(2) to raise, from the touching^spectacle 
of a fellow-creature called to his final account, those admbnitions which 
so deeply concern the bye-standers, mortal tind accountable beings, like 
him who^flesdKnds to the grave before their eyes. After some excel- 
lent remarks he proceeds, 

We do not qffirfy, that the deceased does rest in Christ — we only hope — we 
suggest to the survirii% friends the hope of Christian charity, “ which hopeth all 
things 

The Church knoweth that there is “ One Lawgiver, who is able to. sare and 
to destroy,” and* that to JJim judgm&it belongelh. She passeth her ^judgment 
only during the lives of her children, that they may hearken and u flee from the 
wrath to come.” When death has closed the scene, she commits diem, to 
“ Him that judgeth righteously.” She is not insensible to she danger in which 
many of them, to all human judgment, have departed this life ; yet over all who 
have professed the blessed name of Jesus, and have been admitted by baptism 
into his Church, over all such she pronounces the charitable hope, that they 
may rest in the Lord. — P. 5. 

****** Infinite Benevolence -nnd Wisdom may see the case, not as we 
see it : and may discover reasons of mercy which we can neither anticipate nor 
comprehend. ; 

Therefore she judgeth not the deceased. She commits him to the judgment 
of his God and his ltedeemer. She hopes — she breathes thp language of 
charity, mingled with proper caution. While she offers comfort to the mourners, 
she warns the congregation of the covenanted terms of salvation ; she tells them 
that they must be raised from the death of sin , unto the life of righteousness, if 
they would rest in God, as she hopes their departed brother doth. — Pp. 5, 6. 

If this hope be applied to a criminal, can you suppose, asks the 
preacher, it is the hope on which the Church would advise you to rely 
for your salvation ? Who dare say that the sorrow of the cqlprit is 
from God ? That his repentance is the repentance not to be repented 
of? 

He can scarcely distinguish accurately between the powerful operations of 
terror, and the supposed impulses of “ Godly soirow.” llis faith aftd penitence 
are like the, armour of Saul upon David. He has not “ proved * them -‘■he • 
would not. by choice go forth in them to battle. He has had no opportunity df 8, 
proving them by these tests/ which reason and revelation concur in pointing out, 
as the only proofs of their soundness, upon which man can wjih ajiy certainty 4 
depend: namely, their influence in enabling us to resist the assaults of tempta* 
tion; and in causing us “ in an honest and good heart” to biffg forth fruits 
meet for repentance. ^ ,, 

None of these tests ,can the man who repents only under the fear of death, 
have to assure him of the reality and strength of his faith, and repentant. Hit 
must, therefore, he ought— and so must and ought every Christian, who join?' 
him in entertaining a hope of his salvation, to mingle that hope with fear andj| 
with, humility. 

A life, or a large portion of a life, spent in crime, and only concluded with a 
repentance under tne prospect of approaching death* does not indeed abso» * 
lutely shut the door against hope— but unquestionably does present the most . 

VOL. IX. MO. V. P P 
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awful and alarming grounds for fear. We may hope, in that charity which 
“hopeth all things,” that this late faith and penitence may have been sincere, 
and such as by the mercies of God, and the merits of the Redeemer, may have 
been accepted. 

But we must also in Christian truth , and in Christian prudence, regard that 
as a very doubtful hope ; a hope, to which no man ought to trust who has time to 
build abetter hope, and to whom salvation is of the slightest importance. — P. 7. 

We must now turif to the case of the penitent malefactor, which the 
author treats clearly and satisfactorily : 

Here undoubtedly there is room for Aope . The expressions of the narrative, 
as far as they go, say nothing a? to the previous state of the man's mind, and 
we may conjeiturc, though we cannot ascertain, that this was his first act of 
penitence. We may say, certainly, tlifct if a man’s penitence and faith be in 
all respects like that of the thief upon the cross, he will be forgiven. 

Bui we find many persons extending the application of the example far 
beyond this. Not content with a charitable hope , or with a conditional ussu- 
rance, they presume to offer to the most guilty, from this example, a certain and 
infallible assurance of forgiveness. Not content with assuring him of pardon, if 
he fulfils the eondilfbns pointed out in the Gospel, they presume to assure him 
(and here lies the fallacy) that he has fulfilled these conditions, ahd is certain 
of salvation. — Pp. 8, 9. 

Observe in the first place, what this man did, to whom Jesus gave the 
assurance in the text. Consider the circumstances and the acts, in which his 
faith manifested itself. 

He acknowledged Jesus, when, to all outward appearance, he was deserted 
by all — and when, to any but one of strong faith, his power of doing good 
must have appeared at an end ; and even his commission unauthorised. When 
did he give Ins Redeemer glory? Even while his cruel enemies were triumph- 
ing over him, and when he was ignominiously “ numbered with the transgres- 
sors/’ How did his faith then produce its fruits? It drew forth from him a 
public acknowledgment of Jesus before men — an humble confession of his 
own sinfulness, and of the justness of those suffeiings which it had brought 
upon him — a just rebuke of his wicked companion, and a charitable remon- 
strance against his blasphemous revilings — a declaration of Christ’s innocence, 
and a prayer for mercy and admission to his kingdom. These works of faith, 
tinder such circumstances , were no ordinary proofs. They shewed a state of 
heart which will not usually be found in one who has surrendered himself to 
sin in despite if knowledge and of the grace given to him. — P.,.10. 

What, then, is the sum of the whole matter ? f 

There jjmJ be especial mercies to be applied to eilraordinarsMascs — there 
may be allowances to be made for peculiar situations. But they are to be 
applied and made, not by man , but by God. His covenanted mercies are 
declared on terms, which will not permit us to draw distinctions. 

He promises pardon to the true penitent and sincere believer— But he only 
can assure such persons, as we have considered, of salvation, because, generally 
speaking. He only can know, whether the faith, and repentance professed under 
the dread of death are genuine. 

We hope all things— but we also know that we have but one safe and plain 
rule urfollow— to love the Ijord our God with all our heart, and all our soul, and 
off our strength ; and our neighbour as ourselves— to believe, and to trust in the 
'•merits of our Redeemer, to pray for the aid of the Holy Spirit— to work diligently 
with- that Spirit , and thus to show forth the fruits of our faith— ever moving 
onwards towards the prise of our high calling,— working out our salvation with 
fear and trembling:, nod ‘sensible that He who hath committed to us talents, will 
assuredly reckon with us, undt expect their due improvement. That we may thus 
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employ oar lives- thu9 build our hope for the hour of death! and the day of 
judgment, may God of his infinite mercy grant, through Christ Jesus.— P. 12. 

We need not 'say that Mr. Molesworth is already honourably known 
to the world by several publications of great merijt; and it is with 
lively pleasure that we notice this Sermon'; for it shews that while he 
exercises himself in the path of learning, he is anxious to promote the 
spiritual welfare of his flock. This discourse, wtiich thus sets forth 
the doctrine of our Church and of the Scriptures on a most momentous 
subject, is well adapted for distribution, and we rejoice to. ad£ that 
it is printed with this view, in a cheap form, and may be had for 4 d, 
or 3s. per dozen. & 

<• 

Art. VI. — - Sermons, chiefly doctrinal , with Notes . By George 

D’Oyly, D. D. F. R. S. Rector of Lambetlu London : Rivingtons, 

1827 . ♦ 

Of the immense number of Sermons which are almost daily issuing 
from the press, some are designed for the benefit of the ignorant and 
uninstructed, some for the use of families, and some for students aqd 
the better educated classes of society. The same standard, therefore, 
cannot in strict justice be applied to every volume of Discourses ; and 
in order to form a critically accurate opinion, it is necessary to keep in 
view the end and intention of the author in the publication of his 
Sermons. This is a question, however, which, in many instances, is 
of no easy determination. The bulk of our published Discourses are 
written in such an even tenor of correct mediocrity, as, if it does not 
absolutely unfit them for efich of the purposes before-mentioned, is not 
particularly suited to any of them. Without being chargeable wi^ 
gross faults, they are destitute of great excellencies ,* not altogether 
above the comprehension of the vulgar, yet not well fitted to their 
capacities; not quite unsuitable for the use of families, yet not adapted 
to their peculiar wants ; not disgusting to the better educated ranks, 
yet not cafegulated to attract their attention, and to edify theta in the 
perusal. The greatest number of our Sermons are undoubtedly of this 
description; and though, in a religious point of view, they may be read 
by all with advantage, they are not specially adapted to any of those 
different classes of which civil society is composed. 

To this general character the “ Sermons ” now’ before us for;n^an 
exception. It must, be instantly apparent that they are not intended . 
for the uninstructed, but for those who have enjoyed the advantages 
of education ; and we shall now enable our readers to judge whether 
in the execution of this design Dr. D’Oyly has been successful. ^ * >. 

The subjects of which he treats are, as expressed in the Title-page 
of the work, chiefly doctrinal, such as a particular Providencerr-the 
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eternal duration of future rewards and punishments— man's original 
corruption— the sacrament of the Lord's Supper — assurance of salvation 
— modern Unitarianism — the intermediate state. 

On the subject of the particular providence of God, the author has 
two Discourses, in the former of which he establishes, by invincible 
arguments, the important and serious truths that the power and provi- 
dence of the Almighty is over all his works, that the fortunes of indi- 
viduals and the events of things arc entirely at his disposal, and that 
nothing can befall us, either for good or for evil, without his special 
knowledge and express"pcr mission. But here a question of vast mag- 
nitude occurs as -to the limits within which this especial interference of 
the Deity is exercised. On this awful and mysterious subject, opinions 
have wandered to two opposite extremes, both leading in their appli- 
cation to erroneous and mischievous results. On the one hand, it has 
been supposed that the Creator, having once established the general 
laws by which the universe is ruled, leaves those laws to their free and 
regular operation, neither guiding them by his interference, nor direct- 
ing them to any special purposes. On the other hand, it has been 
thought that his arm controls the passing occurrences of life, and that 
every the most trivial event may be considered as conveying a declara- 
tion of his will, in terms which we are qualified to understand and to 
interpret. 

In opposition to these notions, Dr. D'Oyly adopts that middle course 
which is alone rcconcileable with all the ideas we can form of the 
divine attributes, and with the clear indications of Scripture. That 
the Supreme Being does exercise a continual agency in the affairs ,of 
this world, is declared in the most clear and striking terms by our 
blessed Lord, when he says to the Apostles, 44 the very hairs of your 
head are all numbered,” and that u not a sparrow falls on the ground 
without your Father.” This passage plainly implies that nothing is so 
minute as to escape the notice of God, and that the concerns of the 
whole creation are the subject of his regard, control, and providential 
government Yet it is certain that this government is^jtyercised in 
such a w^pas not to contravene the entire free agency of man. It 
should seem to be rather by the way of an indirect , than of a direct 
and immediate influence; the providence of God being carried on 
rather by indirectly over-ruling than directly controlling the free-will 
of man, rather by making the voluntary actions of free and responsible 
beings conspire to the fulfilment of his purposes, .than by immediately 
interfering with them. The “ modus operandi,” the way in which tbit 
is effected, is not revealed, and is perhaps beyond the reach of the 
human faculties to comprehend. The consideration of our ignorance 
as to the degree and method of God's special interference in carrying 
on the designs of his providence, should repress all presumptuous 
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attempts to interpret his will in the ordinary occurrences of life, -white 
at the same time it precludes us from discovering what may be his 
design in bringing to pass, or in permitting each particular events 
Though we should hold fast the conviction of his constant superin- 
tendance, we should be cautious how we pretend to familiar views of 
his providence and government ; how we ascribe to him those results, 
and those views and objects, which interest us in the low struggles of 
human interest and ambition. These topics are thus illustrated by 
our author : — 

Darkly indeed, “as through a glass,” we see<thing^ now; the ways of God 
are altogether «“ past finding out” by iqen’s feeble sight; and to no earthly 
being has “the root of his wisdom been revealed.” But amidst the thick 
clouds of ignorance in which we are enveloped, we are blessed with the cheering 
light of some great and important knowledge. We are favoured with that 
knowledge of our unceasing subjection to the government of an all wise^ all 
powerful, and ever merciful Ruler, which must impress upon us a deep and 
lowly sense of our dependent state ; which must stir in us feelings of warm 
devotion, and animate us to virtuous exertion ; which must touch with the sweet- 
est hope the bosom of affliction ; which must instil into us a firm conviction, that, 
amidst the many varying chances of frail mortality, alt things are disposed for 
the best. Above all, we have received that full assurance, on which it most 
concerns us here to act, that “ the great Judge of all the earth will do right ; ” 
that He is the declared friend of virtue, the determined enemy of sin : and that 
this disposition will be most certainly signalized in his, final dispensations. For, 
amidst very much that is dark, mysterious, and doubtful, passing before our 
eyes,— one truth is plain, traced through all the works of God, stamped upon 
all His proceedings, confirmed to us by every thing which we know concerning 
His nature and Ilis attributes, and the ways of Ilis providence. This truth is 
that, in the final closing of the great account, in the full accomplishment of 
His sovereign, purposes, in the important issue destined to await the grand 
development of that inscrutable wisdom which has directed His whole scheme 
of government; all things will conspire to crown with unspeakable and immor- 
tal happiness those who have rightly turned to their Saviour and Redeemer with 
sincere and humble faith, and have earnestly endeavoured to practise the great 
duties which he has commanded. — Pp. 43, 44. 

A subject so important to the feelings and practices of men as the 
eternal duration of future rewards and punishments, presents a most 
commanding claim for a serious and dispassionate consideration!* 
Those whaffjfeave advocated the temporary duration of the^l^ave fbl-* 
lowed two distinct lines of argument, the one founded on fro expres- 
sions of Scripture, the other on certain abstract reasonings respecting 
the character and attributes of God. To these two lines of tegument 
Dr. D. replies in the most satisfactory manner, proving that the first 
is not consistent with the clear and express language of Scriptuffrfuid 
that the latter is founded on partial and mistaken views of the divine 
procedure towards moral and responsible beings. It is idle, he argues, 
to object to eternal punishments as incompatible with the justice of the 
Deity ^inasmuch as we know not the measure and limits Of this attri- 
bute. For aught we - know, such punishment may be necessary for 
the correction of other beings ranged in a different scale of the creation, 
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moral and accountable like ourselves. The hatred of sin inherent in 
the divine nature may be such as absolutely to require the infliction 
Of eternal punishments. Nor can it be rationally objected to them 
from *their seeming inconsistency with the benevolence of the Supreme 
Being ; for, in the first place, we know too htt e of the design of the 
divine government to make this a sure and sufficient ground of argu- 
ment ; and in the next place, some traces may be found of a method 
by which eternal punishments can consist with infinite benevolence. 

May not this be part of a great and comprehensive scheme, which, though 
seemingly hard and severe in its immediate bearing, still is, in its general and 
more extended end and aim, mainly and supremely benevolent? May not 
even the immediate effect of such punishments be fully consistent with benevo- 
lence in the useful warning thus held out for the amendment of other moral and 
accountable beings? And, after all, do we not know that, in the house of our 
heavenly Father, “ there are many mansions* ; ” and are we not assured that He 
will “ render to every man according to his deedsf?” Are we not therefore 
fully authorised to believe that the greatest difference will subsist, in the degrees 
of punishment hereafter to be allotted ; and may we not conceive these degrees 
to be so apportioned, though the duration be eternal, as to suit even our notions 
of divine benevolence ? — Pp. 62, 63. 

After an excellent refutation of the objections to this important 
doctrine, the author adverts to its practical effects with equal force 
and beauty : 

And is it an awful idea, sufficient to overwhelm the soul of man, that the 
unbending justice of the Almighty Governor will, at the great day of retribu- 
tion, allot to every individual son of earth, according as be has deserved, a 
portion, whether of good or of evil, never to be changed? The thought, indeed, 
of the vast interests which are dependent on our present conduct, of the glorious 
recompense that may be gained, and, still more, of the fearful penalties that 
maybe incurred, ought to awaken in all men the most serious consideration. It 
ought to generate in the best of men, a habit of the most guarded watchfulness ; 
it ought most especially to alarm the conscience of the hardened sinner, to 
rouse him from his insensibility, to convince him of his danger, and so to work 
upon his soul, as to produce repentance and reformation. But it should in no 
case give birth to gloomy apprehension and 'despair. The* almighty Being is 
indeed inflexibly just, a master armed with terrors ; a sov* feign clothed with 
the highest ^attributes of stern authority ; but lie is also a kind, merciful, 
relenting patent ; one who will receive with open arms the sinc4g||y repentant 
sinner ; who earnestly desires that no soul of man should everlastingly perish | 
one who, under the Christian dispensation, has effected a gracious atonement 
for human sins ; has opened wide to all the portals of salvation ; has promised 
the assistance of his Holy Spirit to those who strive with earnestness to obtain 
admission into His heavenly kingdom. Under these consolatory views, 
afforded in the dispensation of grace from Him who is the God of all mercy, 
there is, to the true Christian, to the faithful minister of his Master's will, no 
room for despair; there is every«ground of humble bitf steadfast hope. The 
fear of eternal punishment is lost in the cheering anticipation of ever during 
happiness of happiness, to be enjoyed in the immediate presence of God 
himself, such as the heart of man, in his present imperfect state, is wholly 
unable to conceive.^— P. 70—72. 
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In two Discourses, Dr. D. explains the nature and institution of the 
Lord's Supper, which he very justly considers to be not merely a corn* 
memorative rite , but also the communiqn of the body and blood of Christ, 
wherein the worthy receiver spiritually eats the flesh and drinks the 
blood of his blessed Saviour; his Christian covenant is renewed; his 
reconciliation with God is confiripgd and ratified ; he receives forgive- 
ness of his past sins, and is blessed with the sanctifying grace of God 
whereby he may avoid sin in future. 

We must say, that with Discourse XIV. on Eccles. vii. 16, Be not 
righteous over-much, we are not altogether satisfied. This is con- 
fessedly a very difficult portion of Scripture, and has been very va- 
riously interpreted, while no text, perhaps, has been so frequently 
applied loosely and inconsiderately, and sometimes, it is to be feared, 
hypocritically and profanely. The whole tenor and drift of the Sacred 
Writings being to enforce virtue and piety, we may be assured that 
when we arc cautioned against “ being righteous over-much," and against 
making ourselves “ over-w isc," we are not cautioned against extremes 
in respect of true righteousness and true wisdom. Dr. D'Oyly, 
therefore, in common with many others, understands the precept as a 
caution against all false pretensions to these excellencies. 

A person (says he) may be said to “ make himself over-wise " when he mis- 
takes the ends of true wisdom, or when he follows false wisdom instead of true, 
or when he pretends to possess it in matters where he is teally deficient. And 
so, in a corresponding sense, he may become “ righteous over-much,” when he 
professes to be more righteous than others, and rfeally is not so, wearing his 
religion merely on the outside, and not inwardly in the heart { or when he mis- 
takes the means of righteousness for the end ; or when, in some manner or 
other, he follows and exhibits a false kind of righteousness, instead of that 
which the word of God, rightly understood, prescribes and enjoins. — P. 344. 

According to this view, the passage no doubt yields a valuable 
sense, but it is certainly not borne out by the proper and literal mean- 
ing of the expressions. We may observe that Mr. Holden, in his 
“Attempt to illustrate the Book of Ecclesiastes," considers verses 15 
and 16 a8||p objection started by the worldling against gjhxt wisdom 
or religion, and thus explains them: — 

Notwithstanding the excellency of wisdom , the worldling objects . “ All these 
[things] have 1 seen in the days of my vanity, namely , that there is a just [man] 
that pensheth in his righteousness, and there is a wicked [man] that prolougeth 
[his life] in his wickedness with perfect impunity . Now , if such be the case , be 
not exceedingly righteous; neither be exceedingly wise ; strive not after’ great 
attainments in wisdom and virtue ; for why shguldest thou if waste thyself away 
in the pursuit of that which does not projit .” Then comes the answer, “ Nay, 
rather be not exceedingly wicked, &c.” 

We must now close our remarks. In the volume before us we have 
found some statements, particularly in the Sermon on man’s original 
corruption, which we could have wished had been differently worded; 
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blit, in general, we have perused it with much pleasure and satisfac- 
tion. It is not suited to the use of families, nor of the humbler classes, 
but there is much in it to delight and instruct all those whose educa- 
tion enables thejn to profit by convincing argument, delivered in a 
generally vigorous and manly style. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


DEFINITIONS BY THE WESTMINSTER ASSEMBLY OF DIVINES. 

Me. Editor,— Being persuaded that it would tend in some degree 
to general edification, as well as afford material assistance to the 
members of our. Church in their discussions with Dissenters on some 
important points of controversy, to call attention to a few of the defi- 
nitions given on those points by the celebrated Assembly of Divines 
at Westminster, I have made several extracts from their Catechisms, 
which I beg to offer for insertion in your valuable miscellany. Some 
of these definitions will please your readers by their truth and pre- 
cisions while others will create surprise from tKe contrariety they 
exhibit^ to the doctrines often preached in conventicles by persons 
professing implicit confidence in the decisions of that Assembly. 

I remain, Sir, your faithful Servant, 

London , March 19, 1827. S. 

Q. What is the chief end of man ? 

A . Man’s chief end is to glorify God, and to enjoy him for ever. 

<2. Is any man able perfectly to keep the commandments of God ? 

A . No mere man, since the Fall, is able in this life perfectly to keep 
the commandments of God, but doth daily break them in thought, word, 
and deed. 

Q. Are all transgressions of the law equally heinous ? 

A . Some sins in themselves, and by .reason of several aggravations, 
are more heinous in the sight of God than others. 

Q. What doth God require of us, that we may escape his wrath and 
curse due to us for sin ? r * 

A, To escape the wrath and curse of God due to us for sin, God 
requireth of us faith in Jesus Christ ; repentance unto life ; with the 
diligent use of all the outward means whereby Christ communicateth 
to us the benefits of redemption. 

Q. What is faith in Jesus Christ ? 

A. Faith in Jesus Christ is a saving .grace, whereby we receive 
and rest upon him alone salvation, as he is offered to us in 
the gospel. 

Q. What is repentance unto life ? 

* A. Repentance unto life is a saving grace, ^hereby a sinner, out of 
a due sense of his sin, and apprehension of tji^jnercy of God in Christ, 
doth, with grief and hatred of his sin, turri$Ww| it unto God, with full 
^purpose of, andrendeavour after, new obedience. * 
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Q. How is the word (of God) to be read and heard) that it may 
become effectual to salvation? 

A. That the word may become effectual to salvation, we must attend 
thereunto with diligence, preparation, and prayer ; receive it with faith 
and love ; lay it up in our hearts ; and practise it in our lives. 

Q. What is a Sacrament ? 

A . A Sacrament is an holy ordinance instituted by Christ ; wherein, 
by sensible signs, Christ, and the benefits of the new covenant, are 
represented, scaled, and applied to believers. 

Q . What is Baptism ? 

A. Baptism is a Sacrament, wherein the washing with water in the 
name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost, doth sig- 
nify apd seal our engrafting unto Christ, and partaking of the benefits 
of the covenant of grace, and our engagement to be tlm Lord’s. 

Q . What is the Lord’s Supper ? 

A . The Lord’s Supper is a Sacrament, wherein, by giving and 
receiving bread and wine, according to Christ’s appointment, his death 
is shewed forth ; and the worthy receivers are, not after a corporal 
and carnal manner, but by faith, made partakers of his body and 
blood, with all his benefits to their spiritual nourishment and growth 
in grace. 

Q. What is prayer ? 

A . Prayer is an offering up of our desires unto God, for things 
agreeable to his will, in the name of Christ, with confession of our sins, 
and thankful acknowledgment of his mercies. 

Q. What is it to pray in the name of Christ ? 

A. To pray in the name of Christ, is, in obedience to his command, 
in confidence on his promises, to ask mercy for his sake, not by bare 
mentioning of his name, but by drawing our encouragement to pray, 
and our boldness, strength, and hope of acceptance in prayer, from 
Christ and his mediation. 


OBSERVATIONS ON THE ACT (29 Car. II. c. 7.) FOR TIIE BETTER 
OBSERVATION OF TIIE LORD’S DAY, COMMONLY CALLED 
SUNDAY. 

Profanation of the Lord’s day, vulgarly, but improperly, called Sabbath- 
breaking , is tiHinth offence against God and religion, punished muni- 

cipal law of England. For, besides the notorious indecency and Scandal of 
permitting any secular business to be publicly transacted on that day, iu a 
country professing Christianity, and the corruption of morals which usually 
follows its profanation, the keeping one day in seven holy, as a time of relaxa- 
tion and refreshment, as well as for public worship, is of admirable service to 
a state, considered merely as a civil institution. It humanises, by the help of 
conversation and society, the manners 'of the lower classes, who would other- 
wise degenerate into a, sordid ferocity and Ravage selfishness of spirit: it 
enables the industrious workman to pursue his occupation in the ensuing 
week with health and cheerfulness : it imprints on the minds of the people 
that sense of their duty to God, so necessary to make them good citizens; but 
which yet would be woqa and defaced by an unremitted continuance of 
labour, without any stattf James of recalling them to the worship of their 
Maker.— 4 Blackst. tymJ&fSfT 

▼ol. ix. mo. v. Q 0 1 
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Such are the admirable observations with which Mr. Justice Black- 
stone enforces the policy of the laws respecting the observance of the 
Lord's day ; — and who can deny their importance ? Nor do we think 
the learned Commentator's opinion less sound, when he states the pro- 
fanation of the Lord's day to be an “ offence against God and religion." 
We consider, indeed, the Christian Sabbath, the keeping holy of one 
day in seven, an institution, if not expressly established by our 
Saviour, provided and sanctioned by the Almighty for the spiritual 
and temporal benefit of mankind. 

The Sabbath was made for man ; — not merely as he existed under 
the Jewish theocracy, but for him as he is found in every age and 
country of the world. Is it not, then, the duty of human governors to 
provide, that the people committed to their charge be not deprived of 
this merciful provision ? and may we not add, that it is the duty, as 
well as the privilege of every individual to avail himself of this day, not 
only to rest from his worldly labours, but to render himself more and 
more fit to meet his God? Considering the Sabbath in this view, we 
regard the statutes enacted to ensure its due observation as declara- 
tory of the Divine will : it is, then, with much regret, that we observe 
expressions are recorded of an excellent judge (Lord Kenyon, C. J.), 
which seem to imply, that such laws are but positive injunctions, the 
result of mere human policy. His lordship, alluding to the act of 
Charles II. said, “ it was extremely wise to put a mark on that day; 
by observing it, Christianity may be kept alive.” — 5 Term Re- 
ports , 451. 

We proceed now to consider the construction which has been put 
upon this act in our courts of justice. 

Although the common law, it may be observed, does not punish a 
violation of the Sabbath, nor render any bargain or contract made 
thereon void, yet it never sanctioned any dealing on that day, nor 
allowed anything to interfere with the celebration of divine service. 
Lord Coke, indeed, (2 Inst. 220.) cites a .Saxon law of King Athelstan, 
the latter part of which is, die antem dominico nemo mercaturam 
facilo ; id quod si (juis egerxt , et ipsa merce , et trig into preeterea 
solidis mulctator ;• upon which Lord Coke observes, “ Here note, by 
the way, that no merchandising shall be on the Lord's day." Thus, 
then, although Lord Coke, the great expounder rf our common or 
unwritten law, does not affirm the very heavy fine imposed in the 
reign of the Saxon monarchs, yet he declares it to be law in lib time, 
that no merchandising shou/d be on the Lord? s day : and it is impor- 
tant that we should bear this in mind when we are considering an act 
for the better observation of that day*. 

We may here, too, notice the 13th canon. 

All manner of persons within the Church of England shall celebrate and 
keep the Lord's day, commonly called Sunday,, according to God's holy will 
and pleasure, and the orders 9f the Church of England prescribed in that 
behalf; that is, in hearing the word of God read and taught, in private and 
public prayers, in acknowledging their offences to God, and amendment of 


• This Is by no means the severest penalty the Anglo-Saxon laws Imposed on those 
who laboured or merchandised on the Lord's day . — See PFilk, 1 1. n, s. 
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the same, in reconciling themselves charitably to their neighbours where dis- 
pleasure hath been, in oftentimes receiving the communion of the body and 
blood of Christ, in visiting the poor and sick, using all godly and sober con- 
versation. 

With respect to the title of the act of 29 Charles II. c. 7, " for 
the better observation,” we may observe, it must be understood as 
referring to prior statutes, as well as to the general provision of the 
common law.* 

The preamble, which has been aptly called the key to an act, is 
“ for the better observation and keeping holy the Lord’s day, com- 
monly called Sunday.” 

The following arc the clauses material to be noticed for our 
present purpose, which we shall, for the convenience of reference, 
number 1 , 2, 3, &c. 

1 . That all the laws enacted and in force concerning* the observation 
of the Lord’s day, and repairing to the church thereon, f be cardfSUy 
put in execution. 

2. That all and every person and persons whatsoever shall, on 
every Lord’s day, apply themselves to the observation of the same, by 
exercising themselves thereon in the duties of piety and true religion, 
publicly and privately. 

3 . That no tradesman, or other person whatsoever, shall do or 
exercise any worldly labour, business, or work, of their ordinary call- 
ings, upon the Lord’s day, or any part thereof, (works of necessity 
and charity only excepted.) 

4. That every person of the age of fourteen or upwards, offending 
in the premises, shall, for every offence, forfeit the sum of five 
shillings. 

We will now notice some cases which arc excepted out of the 
operation of the act. 

5. That nothing in the act shall extend to the prohibiting of dress- 
ing of meat in families, or dressing or selling of meat in inns, cooks' 
shops, or victualling-houses, for such as otherwise cannot be provided, 
nor to the crying or selling of milk, before nine of the clock in the 
morning, or after four of the clock in the afternoon. 

6. That if any person or persons whatsoever who shall travel upon 
the Lord’s day, shall be then robbed, that no hundred or inhabitants 
shall be answerable for the robbery so committed.! 


• There arc four prior statutes. The 27 Hen. VI. c. 5, forbids fairs and markets 
being held on Sundays ; the 2 James I. c. 22, § 28, prohibits shoemakers from selling 
boots, shoes, &c.; the 1 Charles I. c. f, by which “bull-baiting, interludes, and other 
unlawful exercises and pastimes,” are prohibited ; and the 3 Charles I. c. 1, by which 
carriers arc forbidden to travel, and butchers to kill meat. 

t The following are the statutes relative to repairing to church ; 5 & 6 Edw. VI. c. 1 ; 
1 Elis. c. 2, penalty 12<4 a Sunday; 23 Eliz. c*l. § 5, penalty 80/. a month; and 
3 James 1. c. 4. 

J It is said, this clause was inserted in consequence of a case which occurred in 
Mich. Term, 10 James l. — A person, travelling on a Sunday during divine service, waa 
robbed ; ho brought an action against the hundred to recover bis loss. Croke, Dode- 
ridge, and Haughton, justice?,, held that the hundred was chargeable ; but Montague, 
chief justice, held the contrary, for tMs, among other reasons— because the law appoints 
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Now the plain meaning of this act appears to be, to give effect to 
the common law as propounded by Lord Coke, to prevent all worldly 
business from being transacted on a Sunday, that the attention of men 
may not be diverted from the duties of piety and true religion, whether 
public or private. It regards the act, and not the person by whom it 
is done ; its professed object is, that the Sabbath be kept holy. The 
words in a parenthesis at the end of the clause above, numbered 3, are 
very important, for they appear to us to be applicable not only to that 
clause, but also to the preceding one. We may remark, that statutes 
are written on the parliament rolls without stops. If the legislature 
had merely enacted that a tradesman should not exercise his ordinary 
calling on Sunday, it would have been scarcely necessary to have ex- 
cepted “ works of necessity and charity but when we refer these 
words to the preceding clause, we perceive their force, — “all and every 
person and persons whatsoever shall on every Lord’s day apply them- 
selves to the observation of the same, ( works of necessity and charity 
only excepted.)” No work, unless it come within the exception. 
Since, then, a tradesman, and every person having an ordinary calling, 
is forbidden to traffic on the Lord’s day, the 2d clause must be con- 
strued to forbid any person whatsoever, whether in the pursuit of an 
ordinary calling or not, doing the like, especially as it was thought 
necessary to except the dressing of meat in their families. The lan- 
guage of the 2d clause, though general, is sufficiently precise ; it enacts 
that every person is to observe the Lord’s day. Does, then, a mer- 
chant or a nobleman observe it when he bargains for or sells his horses, 
carriages, or dogs, on that day ? The declared purpose of the act 
should never be overlooked — -for the belter observation and keeping 
holy the Lord's day. Strangely incorrect, then, would be its enacting 
clauses, if while it controlled the operation of -the labourer, it regarded 
not the profanations of the squire. 

We will now refer to the cases which have been decided. The 
first, which occurred in 1759, is Rex v. Benjamin Cox, Esq. 2 Bur- 
row’s Reports, 785. This was an application for an information against 
Mr. Cox, a magistrate, for refusing to receive an information against a 
baker for baking pies, puddings, and meat for dinner ; he (Mr. Cox) 
being of opinion, that this sort of baking was not an offence within the 
act of Charles II. During the argument, Lord Mansfield. C. J. ob- 
served, “ that the Sabbath would be much more generally observed 
by a baker’s staying at home to bake the dinners of a number of 
families, than by his going to church, and those families or their ser- 
vants staying at home to dress dinners for themselves.” And, in 
delivering his judgment, his lordship said, “ I am not satisfied Mr. 


that men should be at divine service on Sunday, and as it is at the peril of those who 
travel upon Sundays if they be robbed. — Cro. Jae. 496. 

A similar case, curious as shewing the state of the police at the time, occurred after 
the statute 7 Geo. 1. (1720.) Mr. Tashmaker and his wife, residing at Edmonton, 
Middlesex, were robbed as they were going in their carriage to the parish church 1 
Raving brought an action against the hundred, it was objected, that they could not 
recover, as they were travelling / but the court held, that going to church could not be 
considered as travelling within the Act; and the chief justice said, “ if they had bun 
going to make visits, it might ham been otherwise”— Cmnyqs 345, S. C. Strange, 406. 
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Cox was wrong : and if he really judged it not to be within the 
provision of any law, the court would never grant an information 
against him, even though such an opinion had been erroneous.” 

Dennison, Foster, and Wilmot, justices, concurred in this judgment ; 
and they thought that this sort of baking was within the above clause 
numbered 5, as being a cook’s shop ; for that it was as reasonable that 
a baker should bake for the poor, as that a cook should roast or boil 
for them. 

The next case (a. d. 1777), Crepps v . Durden, Cowper’s Reports, 
640, decided, that a person can commit but one offence, and incur but 
one penalty, on the same day by exercising his ordinary calling on a 
Sunday. It was held, in this case, that a baker’s baking rolls on a 
Sunday was within the act. 

The King v. John Younger (in 1793, reported 5 Term Reports, 449), 
was to decide the validity of a conviction of the defendant, a baker, for 
baking meat and pastry on a Sunday for persons, some of whom, it 
was admitted, could have otherwise provided themselves. 

The conviction was quashed, the court holding that this sort of 
baking was within the spirit of the exception as to cooks’ shops : and 
they relied upon Ilex v. Cox, the case we have just stated. 

Buller, J. observed, “ The words of the act are vague and indefinite ; and 
if I were now called upon for the first time to expound the different parts of 
this law, I should be under considerable difficulties in drawing any precise 
certain line. First, there is an exception as to works of necessity and charity ; 
then there is a proviso that the act shall not extend to cooks' shops, or 
victualling houses, for such as otherwise cannot be provided; but these expres- 
sions are extremely loose, and no certain line can be drawn, as a pure question 
of law.” 

Grose, J. said, u The question is not, whether baking for this or that man 
be a trade, but whether the trade of baking carried on in this way be a work 
of labour prohibited by the statute. The crime imputed to the defendant is, 
the having baked dinners on a Sunday. There cannot be any distinction be- 
tween dressing dinners for the poor and for the rich, as far a9 respects the 
baker. It is admitted, that dinners for the former may be dressed ; then is it 
to be endured, that it would be no crime to bake for a man who is too poor to 
bake at home, and yet that the baker must be convicted on a penal law for 
baking for another person, who happens to be able to bake at home, a cir- 
cumstance of which the baker cannot be cognizant. This case, therefore, 
seems to me to come within the proviso relative to cook9* shops.” 

Thus, then, we see, that the courts have solemnly decided, that the 
words — 11 for such as otherwise cannot be provided” are wholly in- 
operative, so far, at least, as respects a person dressing or selling meat 
within the 5th clause of the act as above stated : and it cannot but be 
admitted, that these words are so indefinite, that it would be impossible 
to deduce from them any safe practical rule.* 

We now come to the case of Drury t>. Defontaine, in the Common 


* The present law relative to bakers’ exercising their calling on a Sunday, is con- 
tained in 59 Geo. III. c. 36) and 1 & 2 Geo. IV. c. 50. By these acts bakers may bake 
and deliver meat, puddings, pies, tarts, or victuals, till half-past one in the afternoon ; 
but they are prohibited from baking or selling any bread, roils, or cakes, on Sunday, 
except for travellers, or in catfs of urgent necessity ; and they must not, in any manner, 
exercise their trade after half'psst one. 
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Pleas, in 1808, and reported 1 Taunton’s Reports, 181. Drury, a 
banker, sent a horse to one Hull, who kept a commission stable for 
the sale of horses by auction , to be sold. Hull sold it by private 
contract on a Sunday to Defontaine, who did not pay for it. Drury 
brought this action to recover the price ; and it was contended, that 
the sale was void. Chief Justice Mansfield, after stating his opinion, 
that the statute above cited only made sales void which were trans- 
acted in a man’s ordinary calling , decided, that the sale being by 
private contract , was not an exercise of Hull’s ordinary calling, which 
was that of a horse-auctioneer, and therefore that the sale was good, 
and that Defontaine was bound to perform his agreement. 

We will not stop to examine the nice distinction between a horse- 
dealer and a horse-auctioneer : it might, perhaps, hence be contended, 
that a farmer may safely sell his cows, horses, &c. on a Sunday, without 
infringing the statute, as not being a dealing in his ordinary calling ; 
what we principally quarrel with in this decision is, the position, that 
the statute applies only to transactions in the course of a man's ordi- 
nary calling . With great deference to the authority of the learned 
Chief Justice, we do not hesitate to declare, that, to our plain under- 
standing, this is a very confined and incorrect view of the Act. What 
is stated to be the reason of the enactment? For the better obser- 
vation and keeping holy the Lord’s day, be it enacted, &c. And 
is there any thing in the Act to restrict the generality of this preamble ? 
By the 2d clause, as above, all persons are, on that day, to apply 
themselves to the observation of the same. 

It must, indeed, be admitted, that the 3d clause, as above, applies 
only to persons having an ordinary calling ; but there is nothing in it 
contrary to the preceding clause, and it cannot, by any sound princi- 
ples of construction, be held to control or limit the words, “ all and 
every person or persons whatsoever .” And surely, if the public labours 
of a tradesman tend to defeat this object, the private trafficking of an 
individual, though of no ordinary calling, must have the same effect, 
particularly as to the private observation of the Sabbath. If a private 
gentleman, the father of a family, sell his horses, dogs, &c. on a Sun- 
day, must not this have an injurious effect upon himself, his children, 
and his dependents ? Will it not necessarily divert their attention from 
the exercise of religion ? The declared object of the statute is, to 
restrain all merchandising whatsoever; it is confined, indecu, to worldly 
labour and business, but it is not confined as to the persons whom it 
restrains : on the contrary, all are enjoined to keep the Lord’s day 
holy, and to occupy themselves in religious duties publicly and pri- 
vately. It should be observed, too, that the fine imposed applies to 
all the preceding clauses , — " to every person offending in the premises." 
Now, did not Defontaine and the horse-auctioneer offend against the 
2d clause, by their private contract, and profane the Sabbath ? Is not, 
in fact, that clause, by the above decision, blotte<\ out of the Act ? It 
is, we dare to say, mala expositio qua corrumpit textum . 

The next case reported is Bloxsome v. Williams, in the King's 
Bench, 8 Barnewell and Creswell 232, (1 824.) The plaintiff, travelling 
on a Sunday, agreed to purchase a horse of the defendant, a coach 
proprietor and a horse-dealer ; but it was not delivered, nor the price 
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paid till the Tuesday following. The horse, which was warranted, 
afterwards proved unsound, and the plaintiff brought this action to 
recover the price; and it was objected by the defendant, that the 
contract, being made on a Sunday, was void. It was, however, de- 
cided, that the contract was not completed till the Tuesday, and 
therefore valid. Mr. Justice Bayley, in delivering his judgment, made 
some obiter remarks, which we cannot pass without some observations. 
He said, 

Assuming, however, that the contract was perfect on the Sunday, the 
defendant was the person offending within the meaning of the statute by 
exercising his ordinary calling on the Sunday. He might be thereby deprived 
of any right to sue upon a contract so illegally made ; and upon the same 
principle, any other person knowingly aiding him in the breach of the law, by 
becoming a party to such a contract, with the knowledge that it was illegal, 
could not sue upon itf But in this case, the fact, that the defendant was a 
dealer in horses, was not known to the plaintiff, he therefore has not knowingly 
concurred in aiding the defendant to offend the law, and that being so, it is 
not competent to the defendant to set up his own breach of the law as an 
answer to this action. If the contract be void, as falling within the statute, 
then the plaintiff, who is not a particeps criminis, may recover back his money, 
because it was paid on a consideration which has failed. 

The vice of this reasoning, if we 'may venture so to speak, is the 
same as that which we detected in the case of Drury v. Dcfontaine : 
it assumes, that the statute is a mere cobweb to catch a humble dealer, 
while it allows a trafficking squire to go free. This partial interpreta- 
tion of the Act gave rise to a difficulty which did not escape Mr. 
Justice Bayley. It is a rule of law, that if any act is forbidden under 
a penalty, a contract to do it is void. Hence, the learned judge ob- 
served, a fraudulent dealer might impose upon an innocent person, and 
escape with impunity, by holding the contract void : and, to avoid this 
dilemma, he declared, that the contract, with respect to enforcing it 
against the dealer, was not void ! We submit, that the true answer to 
this difficulty is, that no person entering into a contract on a Sunday is 
innocent ; for, by this overt act, he manifests, that he is not engaged 
in the duties of piety and true religion. According to our interpre- 
tation of the Act of Charles II., dealing on a Sunday and stock-jobbing, 
stand on the same footing ; neither party concerned in the transaction 
can claim the assistance of a eburt of justice. 

We may now pass to the case of Fennell and another n» Ridler, in 
the King’s Bench, 5 Barn. & Cres.’40G, (182G.) This was an action 
upon the warranty of a horse. Tlie plaintiffs were horse-dealers, and 
the horse was bought and the warranty given on a Sunday ; the only 
question was, whether, under the 29 Car. II. c. 7, ,the > purchase was 
illegal, and the plaintiffs precluded from maintaining the action : and 
it was decided that they were precluded. 

Mr. Justice Bayley, in delivering the judgment of the court, ob- 
served : 

The spirit of the act is to advance the interests of religion, to turn a man's 
thoughts from his worldly concerns, and to direct them to the duties of piety 
and religion ; and the act cannot be construed according to its spirit, unless 
it is so construed as to chedk the career of worldly traffic.' It does not indeed 
all persons, but to each only as have some ordinary calling. 
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We have quoted this, simply to shew that the opinion of the learned 
judge remains unaltered. ' "The following sentence does not agree well 
with the former : “ The statute, in direct terms, provides, that every 
person shall apply himself .to the observation of the Lord’s day publicly 
and privately.” Now, how a person can be said to comply with this 
provision and to* be ‘ innocent ,* who‘traffics on the Lord’s day, though 
not in the pursuit of an ordinary calling , we confess ourselves totally 
incompetent to conceive. ■ 

We may shortly notice the case of Thomas Smith v. Sparrow, in the 
Common Pleas, on the 9th of February last. We take the facts from 
a report in a newspaper. A broker, on beKalf of the plaintiff Smith, 
agreed, oft a Sunday, to sell some nutmegs to the defendant Sparrow. 
It appears that the contract was frequently assented to and confirmed 
by the defendant subsequently, but" he ultimately refused to complete 
it, and an action was brought to enforce it, nutmegs having in the in- 
terim fallen considerably in value. Best, C<J. held at Nisi Prius, that 
the plaintiff could not recover, and he was accordingly nonsuited. 
Upon a motion for a new trial, it was admitted, that the sal$ was ai\ 
exercise of the ordinary calling of the plaintiff ; but it was contended, 
that the sale, being made by'a broker, and not by the plaintiff himself, 
and the subsequent confirmation, were sufficient to exempt the case 
from the operation of the statute. The court, however, were unani- 
mously of opinion, that the verdict was right, and refused to grant a 
new trkjj. We have read the judgment of the learned Chief Justice 
with much pleasure ; for we perceive in it no wish to deny to the 
provisions of this wholesome statute their legitimate force. 

Sandeman v. Beach. This case- occurred at Nisi Prius on the 27th 
February last, before Abbott, C. J. The defendant Beach is a coach- 
master, and has a coach which runs betweeri Clapton and London. 
The plaintiff, on a Sunday, engaged a place at Clapton to go to Lon- 
don, and paid a deposit. The coach did not call for plaintiff at the 
appointed hour, and he hired a chaise, for the expense of which this 
action was brought. The jurp, under the direction of the Chief 
Justice, found a verdict for the plaintiff for the whole sum sought to 
be recovered; but the question, whether the contract was not void, 
having been made on a Sunday, was reserved for the opinion of the 
court. 

Running a coach on a Sunday was clearly an exercise of the ordinary 
calling of the defendant, and the plaintiff must be presumed to have 
had knowledge of that fact. Hence, the observations made by Mr. 
Justice Bayley, in Bloxsome v. Williams, and quoted above, directly 
apply. 

S The defendant was the person offending within the meaning of the statute 
exercising his ordinary calling on the Sunday. He might be thereby deprived 
any right to sue upon a contract so illegally made; and, upon the same 
principle, any other person knowingly aiding him in.t/ie breach of the law, 
by becoming a party to such a contract , with the kn&wledge that it was illceuL 
could not sue upon it. ® 

But it was contended by the learned counsel for the plaintiff; that 
the defendant was licensed by the Commissioners of Stamps to run hie 
coach on a Sunday, and therefore that his 4§ doing could not be held 
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an illegal act. It is certain, that some cases have been exempted frpm 
the operation of the statute of Charles II. by the act of the legislature ; 
e.g. the plying of hackney coaches and sedan chairs, and the selling of 
mackerel,- on a Sunday.* It must, therefore, be enquired, whether the 
travelling of stage coaches has Bpen eftpressty excepted, or whether 
the licence of the Commissioners is sufficient to cohtrol the act of 
Charles II. • 

The following are the acts relating to the licences of stage coaches : 
19 Geo. III. c. 51. 20 Geo. III. c. 51. 25 Geo. III. c. 51. 7 Geo. IV. 
c. 33. By none of these a$ts do we find that the statute of Charles II. 
has been repealed so as to allow coach proprietors to exercise their 
calling on a Sunday ; nor do we think that the licences which the 
Commissioners "are authorised to grant, can affect the provisions of 
that statute : and we may observe, that a prior statute is not by impli- 
cation repealed by a later one, unless the provisions are wholly incon- 
sistent. Com . Dig. tit. Parliament ( R . 9. a.) 

’ It will, perhaps, be said, that the statute of Charles II. imposing a 
penalty, it must be construed strictly. But 'we think the construction 
we have contended for is fully authorised T>y the very words of the 
act ; besides, it is not a rule, that courts/ in the exposition of penal 
statutes, arc to narrow the construction. Where the sense is doubtful , 
they are to be construed in favour of the supposed offender ; but 
where « it is plain, they must be literally followed. 1 Term Re- 
ports, 101*. At. . 

In conclusion, we will venture to enforce our complaint, that the 
spirit and intention of the Act of Charles have been violated, by quoting 


* By 39 Geo. III. c. 58, § 4, it was enacted, that every parcel brought by any 
coach to London should be delivered within six hours after its arrival, unless such 
arrival were between the hours of 4 p. m. and 7 a. m. then within six hours from 7 A.M. 
It has been decided by a magistrate (Seijt. Sellon, we believe), that coach proprietors 
are, by this clause, bound to deliver parcels on a Sunday; and accordingly, parcel -carts 
are driving about ut all hours on that day. This is clearly a most unnecessary profana- 
tion of the Sabbath ; and we npprehend, that neither party would regret if the law were 
otherwise. 

Now, by the slat. 3 Charles I. c. 1. “ for the reformation of abuses on the Lord's 
day,” carriers are forbidden to travel on Sunday ; and it was decided by, the Court of 
King's Bench, in 1824, that a person who has the care of a van is a carrier within the 
terms of this act, which, observed the learned chief justice, “ ought to receive a liberal 
construction, being for the better observance of the Lord’s day.” — Ex parte Middleton , 
3 Earn, and Cres. 1G4. 

The act anxioftsly enumerates both carriers and waggoners ; and there can be no 
doubt, but that every carrier , whether the driver of a van or a stage coach, is within the 
terms. “ It is a general rule of construction, that affirmative words in a later statute 
do not repeal a former, unless there be something wholly inconsistent in the provision! 
of the two statutes.” — Per Abbott, C- J. 2 Barn. & Cres. 324. Now it is certain, that 
the,provisions of this act of Charles I. are not expressly repealed by that of 39*Geo. III. 
Nor is there any inconsistency ; for if, by the former act, the travelling of a carrier on a 
Sunday is unlawful, the legislature cannot be presumed by the latter statute to have' 
•contemplated the commission of an unlawful act,— the arrival of coaches on a Sunday* 
therefore the arrival in thfc statute, must be understood to mean arrival on a * lawful * 
dfcy, and Sunday should be considered as dies non. It is worthy of observation, that in 
tjie 5 William and Mary, c. 22, §. 18, the first act passed for the licensing and regulat- 
ing hackney coaches, it is declared that, “ by an act made in the 29 Car. II. intituled, 

* An Act for the better observation of the Lord’s Day commonly called Sunday,' the 
standing to hire, and driving of hackney-coaches on the Lord's day are restrained.” 
— Gibson's Eodesr, 240. 

VOL. IX. NO. V. 
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the words of that great master Sir Edward Coke, as to the right con- 
struction of an act of parliament. (3 Rep . 7 b .) 

The office of all the judges is always to make such construction as shall 
suppress the mischief, and advance the remedy, and to suppress subtil inven- 
tions and evasions for continuance of the mischief, and pro privato commodo, 
and to add force and life to the cure and remedy, according to the true intent 
of the makers of the act, pro bono publico . 

Let us for one moment pause and ask, is it wise to trench upon those 
laws which have been enacted for the better observation and keeping 
holy the Lord’s day? Let us ask the mechanic and the labourer, 
whether their masters’ “ making haste to be rich,” do not readily 
avail themselves of any plea to add to their present toil ? and though 
the people, for “ great earthly covetise be willingly toiled,” is it not the 
duty of magistrates to watch anxiously over the interests of those who 
cannot protect themselves ?* But it is not merely the interests of the 
lower orders which are implicated in this question ; the whole frame 
of society is affected by the profanation of the Sabbath. The voice 
of reason and experience f loudly teaches that without religion there 
is no security against crime; and how shall the people hear, how shall 
they be instructed, if they be aktent from the means and ordinances of 
grace? We have statute upon statute, we enlarge our gaols and 
penitentiaries, we fill the land with treadmills, and set up the gallows 
at every turn ; but still transgressors multiply, and crime increases, — 
and why ? Except the Lord keep the city , the watchman waketh but 
in vain . 

Lincoln's Inn , April 15. 

♦ 

No. 3.— STRICTURES ON BELSIlAM’S TRANSLATION OF ST. PAUL’S 

EPISTLES. 

In proof of the position which we laid down in our last number, 
that Mr. Belsham’s translation is unfaithful, we begin with the first 
chapter of the Epistle to the Romans, the nineteenth verse of which 
he thus translates: “ Because what is to be known of God is manifest 
among them; for God hath made it manifest to them that they might 


• It is doutbless the peculiar duty of parochial authorities to restrain shopkeepers 
and other tradesmen from acting contrary to this salutary law ; but we cannot think it 
very creditable to their judgment or their integrity, that they should permit their gold- 
laced myrmidons to exertise the most vexatious and capricious tyranny over the 
miserable wretches who retoil apples, cakes, &c. in the streets, while the busy shops 
of the opulent fishmonger and pastrycook are passed by unnoticed. But although we 
must condemn such partiality, we cannot approve the decisions of those magistrates who 
refuse to hear all informations under this statute, because it is not generally carried 
into execution. A late Lord Mayor of the City of London declined to put it in force 
within his jurisdiction, because it was mot observed at the West End of the town It 
were well if some public-spirited individual would give his 'Majesty's Justices of the 
Court of Kings Bench an opportunity of telling magistrates who hold such doctrines, 
that they are not legislators ; that they do not possess a dispensing power ; that they 
are bound to hear every information, and if it fairly come within the words and 
spirit of an act of parliament, that they have no option, they must convict. 

f See a aery interesting document-the Report of the Chaplain of Norwich mok— 
Christian Remembrancer for March 1827. 0 
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be inexcusable." The versions of Schott, Morus, and Jaspis, we are 
aware, have some resemblance to this ; but surely God never mani- 
fested aught to men to the end that they might be inexcusable ; the 
meaning therefore is, as in E. T. “ so that they are without excuse." 
E k to , with an infinitive, does not always denote the end for which a 
thing is done, but sometimes simply the event, as is shewn by Mack- 
night, Parkhurst, Schleusner, & c. 

Rom. i. 32. Eclect. Vers. “ Who, acknowledging the divine rule of 
right, were not aware that they who practise these things are worthy of 
death." If the reader be puzzled in divining the sense of this version, 
we own ourselves unable to assist him ; we need not, however, waste 
time in shewing how unfaithful it is, as a single glance at the original will 
suffice to convince him of it. We shall only observe that it appears to 
us something like a bull, and that we cannot reconcile it with the note, 
which affirms that the Apostle’s reasoning is “ to prove that the Jews 
were the most guilty, because they not only were aware that these 
actions ivere criminal, but also, &c.” !! 

Rom. ii. 3. The words \oyi£rj 2e rovro are thus interpreted — “ dost 
thou expect;" a novel rendering among English translators, and we 
suppose peculiar to Mr. B. We limit this remark to writers of our 
own country, because we perceive that Schott renders the phrase 
“ sperasne tamen tu.” This, it is true, may not make much difference 
as to the general sense of the context, but it is not an accurate version. 
The same may be said of Rom. i. 13, which Mr. B. renders — “ that I 
might gather some fruit among you also," and which may be the 
general meaning, though some think the Apostle means imparting, 
not reaping fruit; but it is not faithful, the literal translation being, 
“ that I might have, iHi some fruit," as in E. T. 

Rom. iii. 19. Mr. B. renders the last clause — 14 so that every mouth 
is stopped, and the whole world stands convicted before God;” a 
version which we have not observed any where else. The meaning of 
viroiiKOQ is guilty, liable to punishment , not convicted , as is well ex- 
plained by Morus on the place. Besides, the clause is most naturally 
rendered subjectively, as E. T. 41 that every mouth may be stopped, &c.” 

Rom. xii. 7. Mr. B. renders, u Or, if the office of a deacon, let us 
attend to the deaconship;" in which he is sanctioned by Harwood, 
Schleusner, Rosenmiiller, Morus, &c. We will not, therefore, instance 
it as a mistake ; but a little attention to the context will shew that 
IkaKovia here means generally any of the stated offices of the Church, 
and is consequently equivalent to the general term “ ministry.”* 

Rom. xii. 17. The Apostle says irpovoovpevoi xa\d ivwmov irdyrow 
dvOpwirwy, which can scarcely mean, as Mr. B. renders them, “ Be 
commendably prudent in the sight of all men;” but rather, " Preme- 
ditate, think before, consider beforehand, things honest in the sight of 
all men.” He was probably led to the above version by Locke, 
Taylor, and Rosenmtifler, who, like many others, explain the precept 
of such prudence and circumspection in conduct as affords no roopi 
for scandal; whereas die meaning is, “ that we should, by proper pre- 
vious consideration, take care to render our actions beautiful and 
— * ^ — 


* Sp« Suicor’* Thesaur. Eceles. in voc. 
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good, even in the eyes of men,” as Macknight explains it. The same 
word in 2 Cor. viii. 21, is rendered, by Mr. Belsham, 44 providing for- 
what is irreproachable, &c.” 

Rom. xiv. 5. The latter part in the Eclectic Version is, 44 Let every 
one freely enjoy his own opinion.” But 7 r\i)po^opiopai means, to be 
fully persuaded , as Rom. iv. 21, where our author renders it, 44 being 
fully persuaded;” and the meaning of die clause, in chap. xiv. is, that 
every one, in the things mentioned by the Apostle, should act 
according to the conviction of his own mind. Mr. B.’s version is also 
that of Dr. Doddridge (and it had been adopted before, as may be seen 
in Poli Synop. and Wolfii Cura?), but the authority of Doddridge in 
matters of philology is of small account. In critical learning he is 
greatly deficient, though on other subjects he is generally judicious, 
always devout, and, in consequence of the piety, the Christian feeling, 
and good sense, which prevail in the Family Expositor, few works can 
be more safely recommended to young students. 

1 Cor. i. 30. “ But of him are ye both justified, and sanctified, and 

redeemed in Christ Jesus, who from God hath been made wisdom to 
us.” Such is the Eclectic Version, but it is not faithful to the Greek, 
which literally runs thus — 44 But of him are ye in Christ Jesus, who 
of God is made unto us wisdom (or rather, who is made unto us wisdom 
from God), and righteousness, and sanctification, and redemption.” 

1 Cqr. iv. 15. The Apostle says, 44 for in Christ Jesus I have be- 
gotten you,” vfiac ly evrrjtra, 44 through the Gospel,” which Mr. B. 
refines into, “ I am your Father in Christ Jesus.” 

1 Cor. v. 9. The expression iv rrj iirtaToXfj is rendered by Mr. B. 
44 in the former epistle but if, as is generally allowed, this expres- 
sion be ambiguous, he should have followed his own rule ; 44 Where a 
word in the original is ambiguous, it is right, if possible, to translate 
it by a word which has the same ambiguity*;” which might easily 
have been done in the present case. We refer with pleasure to Bishop 
Middleton’s remarks in his Doctrine of the Greek Article on the place. 
In the 12th verse of this chapter the Eclectic Version is, 44 What right 
have I to judge those who are without ? None at all. Do ye judge,” 
&c.; where the words 44 none at all” are a spurious addition of the 
translator’s. 

1 Cor. vi. 14. is thus translated by Mr. B. 44 And as God has raised 
up the Lord, so will he also raise up us by the same power ;” in which 
he follows Harwood and Wakefield. But the authorized version is so 
evidently true to the original, that it is surprising any one should think 
of rendering it otherwise, 44 And God hath both raised up the Lord, 
and will also raise us up by his own power.” Mr. B. thus renders the 
second clause of the succeeding verse, 44 Shall I then take these and 
bestovp them upon an harlot?” This is a surprising mistranslation; 
and the more so, as he acknowledges in the note, /hat it may be 44 more 
literally rendered,” as in E. T. 44 Shall I take the members of Christ, 
and make them the members of an harlot ? ” 

1 Cor. vii. 7. Eclectic Version. 14 But I wish all persons to be as 
1 would be myself ;” whereas the propriety of the Greek idiom requires 
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it to be rendered as in E. T. “ I would that all men were even as I my- 
self,” dig Kal ifiavrov, i. e. as I am. The word dydfcotc in the following 
verse is rendered by Mr. B. “ to widowers but the meaning of the 
term is, unmarried , and the context shews that the apostle intends to 
include all who are not married, as the sceptical Semler observes; 
“ role dydfiaiQ hie de utroque sexu ; tarn de viris quarum ( quorum ) 
conjuges aut mortuae aut aliter solutae fuerant, quam de mulieribus, 
quae porro jam non erant conjuges*.” He might have added bachelors. 
It is strange that the same rendering should have been adopted by 
Bishop Pearce, who appeals to the Syriac version, which Schaaf trans- 
lates, “ iis quibus non sunt uxores,” and very correctly ; but the Syriac 
translator may have used this phrase for the unmarried , as well as for 
widowers . 

1 Cor. viii. 4. Eclectic Version. “ We know that an idol hath no 
existence in the world.” How this can be extracted from the Greek, 
Mapny on oJtey clSoiXoy cV icoo/jv, we cannot comprehend. If an idol 
be, as Dr. Harwood’s " Liberal Translation” has it, “ a mere fictitious 
creature of the imagination,” it has nevertheless an existence in the 
world, though only in the mind. E. T. “ wc know that an idol is 
nothing in the world;” that is, is no divinity, but a mass of inert 
matter, is perfectly correct, “ Idoluni Ethnicorum nil nisi vanum 
nomen.” Jaspis in loc. 

1 Cor. ix. 18. Eclectic Version. " That while I preach the. gospel, 
I should make it unexpensive by not using to the utmost my right 
through the gospel.” Now eiq to before an infinitive does not mean 
by, but to the end that, or so that ; but Wakefield’s version of the last 
clause is, “ in not using to the utmost my privilege in the gospel and 
this with our author is authority from rfhich there is no appeal. 

1 Cor. x. 1G. Eclectic Version. M The cup of blessing over which 
we give thanks.” In this Mr. B. follows Wakefield and Harwood ; 
but if this trio are right in their rendering of ro' irorriptov o evXoyovfiev, 
it is not easy to perceive why the second clause, rdv dproy or KXwficv, 
should not be rendered, “ the bread, or loaf over which we break 
the absurdity of which is too great for even these critics to adopt. If 
language have any determinate meaning, the Greek must be rendered 
as E. T. “ The cup of blessing which we bless,” and u the bread, or 
loaf, which we break.” In the 29th verse of the same chapter Mr. B. 
renders Kpiverai by “ abridged,” a sense of the verb which is unexam- 
pled ; and in the following verse, “ to be censured” cannot be thought 
to come up to the force of (SXaotyrifLovpi ai. 

1 Cor. xi. 18. Eclectic Version. “ I Hbar that when you meet 
together as a church.” But cV rrj iKKXrjal $ (Griesbach omits the article) 
cannot mean as a church , but in the church , the place of meeting, as is 
evident from ver. X'O and Mr. Belsham, however, says the words 

are iv eKKXrjai^ without the article, not knowing that its omission, in 
this application, makes no difference in the sense, as nouns frequently 
become anarthrous after prepositions. In the next verse, aipioeic is 
not properly rendered by “ separations for, as Macknight observes, 
“ in this passage heresies are represented as something diftqfent from, 
and worse than the divisions mentioned in the preceding verse.” 

* Paraphrase in loc. f See Sender's Paraphrase in loc. 
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1 Cor. xiv. 2. Eclectic Version. “ He speaketh mysteries to him- 
self;” which is a gloss, not a translation, and following Wakefield as 
usual ; for allowing that Trvevfiart may be used adverbially, it should in 
that case be rendered, “ in his mind, or spirit, he speaketh mysteries.” 
But why may not*the words be understood with Jaspis, “ Spiritu afflatus 
occulta proloquitur.”* 

1 Cor. xv. 1 2. Mr. B % renders the words on dvaaraaiQ vtKpQv oik* 
etrny , “ 4 that a resurrection of the dead is impossible and so likewise 
in the next verse. It is countenanced by Harwood qpd. Rosenmiiller, 
but the received version clearly gives the literal rendering, “ that there 
is no resurrection of the dead ;” which seems to us better suited to the 
scope of the apostle’s argument. In the 15 th verse of this chapter the 
Eclectic Version is, M We are also detected (literally, 4 we are found,’ 
evpuncofieOa ,) as false witnesses concerning God, because we have testi- 
fied, in the name of God, that he raised up Christ.” But whatever 
may be the meaning of hard tov Qeov, whether 44 agafrist fcod,” or 
11 concerning God,” or 44 by or through God,” it certainly cannot mean 
11 in the name of God.” Yet Mr. B. says, that this is Whitby’s version; 
though this valuable commentator only observes, that the phrase may 
be rendered per Deum, by God. In the 35th verse of the same 
chapter we have another example of the author’s carelessness in citation. 
After his guide, Gilbert Wakefield, Mr. B. thus renders the first clause, 
44 But some one will say, Why are the dead to be raised ?” and in the 
note observes, “ttoic, qua ratione , Matt. xvi. 11. Mark iv. 10. Schleus- 
ner which is a garbled extract, and not all to his purpose, for qua 
ratione signifies 44 in what manner,” or 44 how,” of which he does not 
seem to be aware. This eminent lexicographer? indeed, afterwards 
remarks, “ Potest tamen, h. L'wwc etiam cur , quare verti, ut sit i. q. 
htari .” We are not disposed to acquiesce in tin's dictum, believing 
as we do that irwc means how, quomodo, and not why , quare ; and if it 
ever did denote why, we think it cannot have this signification in the 
verse referred to; but we merely adduce the author’s version and 
note to shew his negligence in the employment of his authorities. 

Hitherto the instances of erroneous translation are taken from the 
Eclectic Version of St. Paul’s Epistle to the Romans, and first Epistle 
to the Corinthians; and, should it be deemed necessary, we pledge 
ourselves to produce others in abundance from the remaining epistles. 
To evince that this is not a merely gratuitous assertion, we shall refer 
to several texts of which he has mistaken or perverted the sense. 
As a particular examination would be tiresome, we shall rest satisfied 
with a bare reference, being convinced that our assertion will be fully 
borne out by a comparison of the following passages with the original : 
viz. 2 Cor. i. 17, 23. vii. 8. viii. 2. x. 12. xii. 2, 3. xiii. 5. Gal. i. 1. 

iii. 8, JO, 14. iv. 6, 16. Ephes. i. 7, 14. ii. 16. iv. 7, 22. vi. 24. Phil, 

i. 5. ii. 2, 12, 13. iii. 14. Col. i. 6, 23. ii. 1, 8* 9. Philemon 6, 11. 
1 Thess. 1, 4, 10. ii. 4. v. 3, 5. 2 Thess. i. 11. ii. 2, 4, 11. 1 Tim. 
i. 11, 15. iii. 13. iv. 14. v. 12, 16. 2 Tim. i. 3. ii. 22. iv. 3, 11, 18. 

Titus i. 12. iii. i. 8, 10, 11. Heb. i. 14. vii. 24. x. 5, 39. xi. 26. 

xii. 2, 25. 


* See Doddridge on the place. 
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Should the scholar, who peruses these pages, compare the “ Eclectic 
Version" of these passages with the original, he will find them in some 
way or other misrepresented. We did not note down all the texts 
which, in the course of examination, appeared to us faulty, nor of those 
which we noted down have we produced the whole yet those above 
cited and referred to constitute a formidable list of mistranslations, 
not to be equalled either in frequency or magnitude in any versions 
except those issuing from the Unitarian School. In many instances, 
indeed, Mr. B. has defended his false renderings by adducing the 
authority of preceding commentators, and he has occasionally sheltered 
himself under such names as Pearce, Doddridge, and Newcome, names 
never to be mentioned without honour. But these excellent men 
would have blushed could they h&ve foreseen what use would have 
been made of those parts of their writings which are not exempt from 
the blemishes of human infirmity, and in which recent researches have 
shewn them £o be most deficient and most vulnerable. It is a sorry 
excuse for error, to allege that others have erred before. Perfection 
is not to be expected in any work of man, and, least of all in literary 
productions ; but what opinion ought to be formed of a writer who 
in scores of instances deserts the general stream of his predecessors 
in the same department of learning who are right, in order to follow 
one or two who happen to be wrong ? If it proceeds from knowing 
no better, however he may deserve our pity, he canqot command our 
respect: if it originates in the wish to skulk from censure beneath 
the shadow of some venerable name ; or to induce a belief that some 
admired authors support a cause from which their fixed principles are 
adverse, it is a conduct, the % meanness of which we shall not designate 
by its proper appellation. 

Should it be allowed that, with respect to some of the mistranslations 
above pointed out, a difference of opinion may exist, there will remain 
sufficient, both in number and importance, not only to shake our con- 
fidence in the translation, but absolutely to compel us to reject it with 
unhesitating indignation. Errors proceeding from ignorance, or from 
carelessness, which in a translator of the Holy Scriptures is equally 
culpable with ignorance, and not committed in a few solitary instances, 
but perpetually occurring, are an irrefragable proof that the writer 
has undertaken a task to which he is incompetent. That such errors 
predominate in the “ Eclectic Version," no one can reasonably doubt, 
who will be at the 4 >ains of examining the examples cited, and the 
passages to which we have referred. But these, be it remembered, 
form only one part, and the least considerable part, of the evidence 
of unfaithfulness. The innumerable and glaring misrepresentations of 
texts relating to articles of faith must be thrown into the same scale. 
There is scarcely a single text which has been generally thought, in 
all ages of the church, to substantiate the doctrines of the Trinity and 
the atonement, and* their number may be easily imagined by|those 
who have any acquaintance with the subject, which are not vitiated in 
the “ Eclectic Version." If, therefore, we add the many passages 
which are distorted through Socinian prejudice, and a blind attach- 
ment to a particular system of opinions, we may with great justice 
pronounce this attempt, not a version, but a perversion of the Epis- 
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ties of St. Paul. Doctrinal errors are of the first importance, as they 
obscure and adulterate the Christian revelation, and, by undermining 
the principles, impair the efficacy of our holy faith. Hence they are 
worthy of the severest castigation, though, for reasons previously given, 
we have declined this office. 

Notwithstanding our avoiding the discussion of texts relating to the 
articles of the Christian faith, we need not scruple to infer, from an 
examination thus limited, the general unfaithfulness of the “ Eclectic 
Version.” Finding it erroneous in so many parts of lesser moment, 
it is natural and justifiable to conclude, that it is equally erroneous in 
others of still higher importance. What reliance, at least, can be placed 
on a translation in which palpable mistranslations are throughout dis- 
coverable ? Can it be supposed that, while it is defective and inaccu- 
rate in so many other passages, it is correct in rendering those which 
have been controverted? But we take up still higher ground, and 
assert without fear of contradiction, that a translation of the Scriptures 
which is chargeable with perpetual and pervading error, cannot be 
deemed worthy of consideration in investigating the sense of the texts 
usually adduced in vindication of the orthodox belief. If it be shewn 
to trip in numberless passages comparatively plain and simple, it 
cannot be appealed to as authority in such as arc more complicated, 
and where inveterate prejudice, pre-conceived opinions, and a variety 
of circumstances combine to delude the judgment. Error in the 
former necessaiffy leads, not only to the suspicion, but to the certain 
conviction of error in the latter. Hence, although we have restricted 
ourselves, as far as it was practicable, to the adduction of passages 
not involving doctrines, we are convinced that, in the judgment of all 
impartial persons, we have done amply sufficient to prove our position, 
that Mr. Belsham’s version is grossly unfaithful; and with this 
character attaching to it, we must of necessity conclude, that it is not 
justly entitled to any weight in the Socinian controversy. 


COLLEGE TESTIMONIALS. 

Mr. Editor, — I perfectly agree with your correspondent T. W. O. 
on the responsibility which attaches itself to colleges in granting 
testimonials for orders : and it is indeed much to be regretted that they 
are not more scrupulous in signing these important documents ; in my 
opinion, however, the consideration which should entirely influence 
them in refusing testimonials, should arise from loose and disorderly 
conduct, not from insufficiency of learning. Before a candidate is 
entitled to his degree of B. A. in this university, he is subjected to a 
strict examination, of which the elements of theology form an import- 
ant part ; for if he betray ignorance on this subject he is not permitted 
to proceed in his examination during that term; therefore, when a 
candidate has been approved by his examiners, we may fairly conclude 
that, as fer as relates to theological knowledge he is entitled to his 
College Testimonials ; i. e. he is considered prepared to be presented 
to the bishop for a more rigid and minute examination ; and if he then 
should be deemed by the chaplain in any respect inedtopetent for the 
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sacred and important office of a deacon, he ought to be rejected ; but 
with this, I conceive, a college cannot interfere, without intruding upon 
the province of episcopal inquiry. 

With the moral conduct , however, of every member of his college, it 
is in the power of the dean to make himself acquainted . It is therefore 
a feeling of false kindness which induces a college to. give testimonials 
to those, whom they must be aware are fit for any thing rather than 
the ministers of Christ. But the disgrace which is likely to fall upon 
the Church in consequence of the conduct of such unworthy members, 
and the hazard and peril to which the eternal interests of the people 
committed to their care may be exposed, ought to far outweigh private 
feeling toward such characters. If it were understood that testimo* 
niati would invariably be withheld from those whose conduct during 
their residence in the university wa5 immoral and vicious, an effectual 
curb would be imposed upon many , who, under the present negligent 
mode of signing testimonials, are a source of perpetual trouble to their 
tutors, and, it is to be feared, will be far from “ approving themselves 
as the ministers of God.” 

The tribute of respect paid to our worthy. Regius Professor of 
Divinity is justly due to his eminent talents and useful services. His 
lectures are always well attended, often by those who have obtained 
their certificates at a previous course, and are listened to with profound 
attention ; indeed, it may be safely affirmed that no one can attend 
them without receiving considerable information, un^ss he follow the 
example of the adder, which “ stopped] her ears, and refuseth to hear 
the voice of the charmer, charm he never so wisely.** 

Oxford . F. 


Mr. Editor, — I perused the article in your last number on this 
subject with infinite surprise. I confess I was before ignorant that 
Bishop Blomfield had, in his Primary Charge, distinctly accused “ grave 
and' learned men in their corporate capacity,** the masters and fellows 
of the colleges in the two universities, of setting their hands “ to that 
which each individual of them knows to be false.** That such an 
accusation, coming from such a quarter, and put forth in so authorita- 
tive a way, should be passed over unnoticed, is to me incomprehensible. 
Even if the accused must plead guilty,* is there nothing to be said 
in extenuation ? To extenuate, I apprehend, is the abject of your 
correspondent T. W. O. a justification he certainly has not produced. 
There are, however, Some parts of his communication to which I wish 
particularly to direct your attention ; and need I say that a subject so 
closely connected with the discipline of our universities, the nursing 
mothers of our venerable Church, is deserving of your especial 
regard. 

i’. W. O. among other results of his inquiries in Cambridge, gives 
the following : * 

When a person has been rusticated, or admonished by the college, or his 
conduct lias not been satisfactory to the master or tutor, a threat \s sometimes 
held out, that if he does not conduct himself better for the future, he will not 
be allowed to have Testimonials : but the instances in which these threats are put 
in force are very raqs. — P. 23 T* 
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Does not this authorise us to say, that testimonials are rarely, vertf 
rarely , refused to any one ? Though the conduct of a student may 
not be satisfactory to the master or tutor, though he may be publicly 
admonished, nay, though he be rusticated, yet the college will grant 
him testimonials !! Now, without pretending to any particular know- 
ledge of the general character of the students of our universities, it 
may safely be asserted, that if testimonials are granted to any one who 
applies for them, they who certify, if they know any thing about the 
applicant at all, must frequently “ set their hands to that which each 
individual of them knows to be false.” 

Considering, then, College Testimonials as a corporate act, as simply 
testifying, that the individual has conformed to the regulations of the 
college, have we not here a distinct admission by T. W. O. that &ey 
are most shamefully abused ? and is not the accusation of the Bishop 
of Chester fully confirmed ? 

If the colleges are disposed to deny the fact adduced by T. W. O. 
and upon which 1 have reasoned as above, let them make a return of 
the number of individuals who have been refused testimonials, and of 
the number expelled ; the result will shew the whole number who have 
been deemed unfit. 

Although, then, I think, T. W. O. has entirely failed in shewing that 
the colleges have done their duty, it seems to me, (but I must confess 
my ignorance of college discipline), that the prelates of our Church act 
most unwisely if they press the colleges to certify as to matters which 
do not properly fall within their cognizance. It is deeply important it 
should be settled as to what a college should certify : with this view I 
propose the following question for the consideration of your collegiate 
readers — Wiiat is the extent and nature of the knowledge which 

THE MASTER, DEAN, AND TUTOR OF A COLLEGE NECESSARILY HAVE OF THE 
STUDENTS ? 

Observe, I say necessarily have ; for, of course, circumstances may 
render one student better known than another, and yet tliere*can only 
be one form of certificate, which should only extend to the usual 
degree of knowledge. Now if the fact be, that the testimonials which 
a master, dean, and tutor, could honestly give, would not be sufficient 
to satisfy a bishop as to the life and conduct of the person seeking to 
be ordained, I must say, with T. W. O. that the bishop should require 
the candidate to bring a certificate from some credible persons to whom 
he is well known. Nay, if a bishop act upon testimonials signed by 
individuals whom he knows not to have a competent knowledge, or 
to be capable of asserting what they know to be false, how is he 
excused ? 

Let, then, the bishops require only of the colleges such testimonials 
as the nature and extent of their knowledge enable them to give; and 
let the colleges unite in a conscientious bond to acknowledge the worthy 
only as their sons, and we may hope that this truly scandalum mag - 
natum will be removed. Many more observations crowd upon my 
mind, but I will not detain you longer, at present, on this very painful 
subject. 

April 18. s. T. 
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Mr. Editor, — Permit me to make the following remarks on a 
paj >er in your last number, on the subject of College Testimonials. 

The writer argues (p. 258), that “ the master of a college cannot 
refuse testimonials to a student of his own college, on the ground that 
he is not sufficiently known to him ; for the very circumstance of his' 
not being known to him is, as far as it goes, a reason in his favour ; 
for if he had offended against the regulations of the college, he would 
have brought himself under the notice of the master. And the same 
observation will apply, in some measure, to the dean, tutor, and fel- 
lows/* Now, in all well-governed colleges, the Head knows something 
more of the character of the students, than merely that they have, 
or they have not, been brought before him for open violation of 
college discipline. The master, dean, and tutors, are in loco parentis ; 
and 1 know several colleges in which all these parties are well ac- 
quainted with the moral and religious habits of those placed under 
their care. Indeed, as they are responsible for the tenor of their 
lives as far as it is in their power to influence them, it seems some- 
what absurd to suppose, that their testimonial amounts to no more 
than that the individual to whom it relates has been guilty of no 
tangible breach of college discipline. I see not, therefore, with what 
justice the writer can intimate that the 11 bishops press upon the 
colleges a form of testimonial which they cannot conscientiously make 
use of.’* (p. 240.) For my own part, I have spent some short time in a 
college office, and was not singular in making myself acquainted with 
the moral and religious characters of the young men. In many in- 
stances of misconduct, which were not amenable to college rules, but 
which argued a want of sober and Christian principle, I have re- 
minded the offender of the profession to which he was proposing to 
devote himself, of the testimonial which he would hereafter call upon 
me to sign, and put it to his own conscience to say, whether I could 
sign it without a change being effected in his general conduct. I rarely 
found this appeal fail of good effect. And in the case of application 
from a candidate whose residence had ceased before I came into 
office, I had no hesitation in following the signature of my senior 
brother tutors, who, I was aware, were acting on the same principles. 

Instead of lowering the tone of the testimonial, I should rather 
propose, that every future candidate for orders should, at three years 
before the proposed time of his ordination, if he be then resident at 
the university, formally signify to the college authorities the choice of 
liis profession. I would have them thereupon furnish him with a 
copy of the testimonial which he would hereafter require them to sign, 
and remind him, that his studies and the tenor of his conduct, must 
henceforth be iti’ conformity to expressions of the document, and to 
the sacred office to which he aspires. Such a measure would, I think, 
obviate the objections which your correspondent states ; and would 
tend to produce in the university a distinction between the clerical and 
lay students, answering, in some degree, to their future relative em- 
ployment, and relative character in society. 

C. G. 

The writer of this letter, on whose information we can rely, assures 
us, that according to the ordinary practice of his university (Oxford)* 
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the heads of colleges, and much more the deans and tutors, are well 
acquainted with the characters of their undergraduates ; and that a 
sense of the obligation which lies upon themselves to influence them as 
far as in their power, though felt in different degrees in different col- 
leges, is widely diffused and generally acknowledged. — Ed. 


A PARISH CHUllCII WITH A PAROCHIAL CIIAPELRY 
ANNEXED. 

This union arises not from the foundation of a chapelry within a 
parish, but from tlie union of parishes, where one was considered as 
the parish church, and the lesser kept up as a parochial chapel for 
convenience of the inhabitants, and after that the presentation has 
been to the principal cum capella annexa . There is no such thing as 
a presentation to a parish church cum capella annexa , where there are 
chapels of ease, within time of legal memory ; which are of no con- 
sideration in law, but merely voluntary and ad libitum , and gain no 
right. See 2 Ves. Sen. Reports, 428, tempore Ilardwicke.* 

♦ — 

ON THE PREJUDICES AND ENMITIES OF NATIONS. 

** No more shall nation against nation rise, 

Nor ardent warriors meet with hateful eyes, 

Nor fields with gleaming steel be cover’d o’er, 

The brazen trumpets kindle rage no more; 

But useless lances into scythes shall hcml, 

And the broad falchion in a ploughshare end.” 

Pope’s Messiah. 

To the Editor of the Christian Remembrancer. 

Sir, — I think that the teachers of religion and morality cannot em- 
ploy themselves more usefully than in reading an occasional lecture to 
nations as well as to individuals, since the well-being of the* human race 
depends no less upon public than upon private vi’tue; and, strange as 
it may appear, many men do make a distinction between them, and 
while they order the course of their domestic lives by the precepts of 
Christianity, forget or deny the application of the same precepts to their 
duty as citizens of the world. 

In rude ages, the intercourse tfiat takes place between neighbouring 
countries is chiefly hostile. Unlettered soldiers have no curiosity about 
the laws or manners of their enemies ; no anxiety to promote any inter- 
change of friendly offices ; no thought but to kindle and feed those flames 
of discord in which alone they look for profit an£ for honour. There 


• By the common law, a bishop has power, with the assent of the patrons and in- 
cumbents, to unite churches. Gibs. 920. See also the Statutes 37 Hen. VIII. c. 21 ; 
17 Car. II. c. 3; and 4 & 5 Will. 8c Mar. c. 12, respecting the union or consolidation 
•f churches. * 
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is some excuse for barbarians, since man is naturally a “ pugnacious 
animal and until bis intellectual energies arc called into action by the 
light of knowledge, perhaps the noble game of war is the only effectual 
remedy against the torpor of indolence. But as civilization advances, 
we look for better things ; and where the religion of peace prevails, we 
expect that social charity shall not be circumscribed by. land-marks. Ex- 
perience, however, has hitherto disappointed our hopes. The elements 
of discord will not sleep, and even when the sword is in its sheath, the 
tongue and the pen are busy in stirring up new strifes: pride and envy, 
insolence and fear, alternately trouble the waters ; and, between the 
love of ourselves and the hatred of our neighbours, it comes to pass, 
that, in the opinion of many, true patriotism can only be evinced by 
abusing all things of foreign growth or name. But while such senti- 
ments and practice prevail, how can there be peace on earth— that 
peace which the common Lord and Master of us all bequeathed to the 
world, and solemnly enjoined upon all who should assume bis name ? 
I am sorry to say that our own country is deeply culpable in this 
respect, and France no less ; and it is with reference to them that 
these remarks have suggested themselves to me. France and England 
are near neighbours, and, in barbarous times, were constant foes; and 
the pernicious notion that they are natural enemies, has contributed 
what it could to make them so. English soldiers and sailors are 
studiously instructed to hate Frenchmen ; and there may be some 
advantage in this, for hatred is one of the most active sinews of war, 
if war there must needs be. But why must English authors hate 
French authors, and English travellers ridicule whatever they find in 
France, from the construction of a diligence to the Code Napoleon? 
The pacific interests of neither country are promoted by malice and 
mutual revilings. Trade, manufactures, arts and sciences, are best 
cultivated by the friendly rivalry of all civilized nations. They languish 
in war, but they suffer still more from the deep prejudices that are 
engendered by political, literary, and social factions in time of peace. 

Ever since the Temple of Janus was shut in Europe, in 1816, there 
has been nothing but crimination and recrimination, in words and print, 
between England and the Continent, until this day, but especially 
between England and France. Like ferocious bears, exhausted and 
torn, they He growling at one another till they gain strength to renew 
the combat. Reviews, magazines, newspapers, plays, farces, travellers’ 
journals, and squibs in prose and verse, have been pelted and re-pelted 
across the Straits between Dover and Calais, till, in the emulation of 
each party to keep up the strife, itjias been quite forgotten who first 
begun, or for what reason. Matters, however, have come to such a 
paws, that John Bull now swears there is nothing in the French do- 
minions worth smuggling except kid gloves ; and his antagonist over 
the water is equally convinced that foot pavements are the only good 
things in England. , As the debate has been thus brought to issue, it 
is to be hoped that it may be settled at last, and that a calm will 
shortly succeed so great a storm. 

The pacification of nations is an object above the skill of diplomacy ; 
for where hatred is, there will be strife. It must be effected, if at all, 
by the mild spirit of Christian philosophy — the common inheritance of 
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the civilized world — which teaches men that peace and kindness are 
the true foundation of public prosperity, as well as of private happiness. 
The inclination of most of the European governments seems now to 
be pacific; that of our own is certainly so; but statesmen and am- 
bassadors will sign treaties in vain, until the fierce and foolish jealousies 
of the people can be assuaged, and men of different countries will 
believe that there is much to admire and much also to learn both among 
their neighbours and their enemies. 

Whoever thinks that all wisdom and truth are confined to his own 
country, does but betray his ignorance of the great world. in which he 
lives. As the gifts of nature are variously distributed to different 
regions of the earth, so are the moral and intellectual qualities of men 
in some degree dependent upon the soil and sky. But there are, be- 
sides, a variety of moral circumstances which have all their influence 
upon the sensitive spirit that animates our clay. Government, religion, 
laws, and customs, multiform as the caprices of chance and human wit, 
wise or foolish, true or false, distil their virtue or their venom into the 
body politic and the body social ; and produce there as many peculiar 
phenomena as the physician attributes to air and diet in the natural 
body. The passions of the human heart are every where the same, 
but their effects vary with the impulses that act upon them : the 
philosopher, who would study man in his collective and social capacity, 
must not confine himself to a single corner of the inhabited world ; 
and the philanthropist is unworthy of his name, whose benevolence is 
restricted by the artificial boundaries of territory and language. True 
philosophy and genuine Christianity know neither prejudice nor party. 
Let us give and receive instruction, that, if it be possible, we may 
make the wdrld a little better and happier than it is. 

In the prayers of the Church we publicly beseech Almighty God, 
44 to give to all nations unity, peace, and concord,” — “ to have mercy 
upon all men,” — 44 to forgive our enemies, persecutors, and slanderers, 
and to turn their hearts.” But how often do we betray another spirit 
in our actions ! The press overflows with the effusions of vulgar and 
venal writers, who labour to set nation against nation, and kingdom 
against kingdom ; and while peace is on our lips, hatred is in our 
hearts. These things must be reformed altogether, or we belie tho 
Master whom we profess to serve, and make th/ . commandment of 
none effect. 44 Peace 1 leave with you , my peace, I give unto you, 1 * 
But our present practice is inconsistent with peace, and inconsistent 
with the Christian law. When the true spirit of the gospel prevails 
among men, wars shall cease in all the world, and the peace-makers 
shall inherit the earth. 44 They sfihll not hurt nor destroy in all God's 
holy mountain , for the earth shall be filled with the knowledge of the 
Lord as the waters cover the sea." 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

, Pacifxcus* 
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MONTHLY REGISTER. 


SOCIETY FOR PROPAGATION OF THE GOSPEL IN FOREIGN 

PARTS. 


We have great pleasure in acquaint- 
ing our readers that a public meeting 
on behalf of this Society, will be held 
in the Freemasons’ Hall, Great Queen 


Street, on Friday, the 22d instant. 
It is understood that His Grace the 
Archbishop of Canterbury will take 
the chair at one o’clock precisely. 


♦ 


PAROCHIAL SCHOOLS DURHAM DIOCESAN SOCIETY. 

Thirteenth, Fourteenth, and 


We have been much pleased by 
the perusal of these reports. Not 
dealing merely in generalities, they 
enter into the most minute circum- 
stances, and by means of compendious 
tables, they furnish much information 
in a small compass. We shall allude 
to some of the facts with which they 
furnish us. 

Wc have often strongly enforced the 
propriety of making the children of the 
poor in all schools pay a certain sum f 
we find a fact stated in the 13th Report, 
which corroborates this opinion. 

44 The infantine admission in the 
Barrington School (and in others) has 
caused, as will be perceived, an ap- 
parent excess, in the older boys, of 
time in School. The first class of the 
Stockton School have not attended 
two-thirds, and that of the Sunderland 
School, who are doing nearly the same 
exercises, have not attended one half 
of the time . But this last case is easily 
explained. The Sunderland School 
has been in operation two or three 
years only; and, on the general ad- 
mission, from which period their time 
in School would be dated, boys would 
be received, who were, perhaps, fully 
capable, with a little training, of per- 
forming the regular lessons of any first 
class. But when a School has been 
established for some years, particularly 
in a situation which does not supply a 
superabundance of children, very few 
indeed are received, who have made 
any progress in learning. This ob- 
servation is singularly confirmed by a 
fact, derived from the records of the 
Barrington School, that all the children, 


Fifteenth Annual Reports. 

excepting three, now receiving instruc- 
tion in that School, were, on their ad- 
mission, so totally ignorant, that they 
did not even know the letters of the 
alphabet; and that consequently all, 
excepting three, have been regularly 
instructed from the lowest class.” 

Now, what is the inference? Is it 
not that before a National School is 
established, the children of the poor 
are educated, for which education the 
parents must pay? Is it wise then to 
relieve them from this burden? An 
unthinking philanthropist will ex- 
claim, Why not grant the poor this 
boon? Will it not better their con- 
dition ? A calculating philosophy, 
which may be scoffed at as cold and 
as inapplicable to the present state of 
society, but the truth of which the sad 
experience of our country fully con- 
firms, tpaches that by contributing to- 
wards the expenses of the labourer, wo 
necessarily lower his wages, we reduce 
him to an inferior rank in the scale of 
being, and while wc diminish our re- 
sources, we promote the increase of 
population. 

Dr. Bell has frequently urged the 
k importance of connecting the dqty and 
interest of the master. The following 
facts are in his favour: 

44 Three or four years ago, in the 
Durham School, where the children, 
who are not clothed, pay a penny a 
week, an arrangement was made, by 
which the master was allowed to col- 
lect and retain, besides his regular 
salary, the pence of all above 100 pay 
children. By this means, if no oilier 
advantage be gained, one* hundited 
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pence ^ are added every week to the 
9 funds of the school; whereas before, 
neither the school nor master gained 
any thing; and if the master be dili- 
gent in looking after the absentees, he 
also derives a benefit from their num- 
bers and attendance. 

“ Easington School having dwindled 
away to four or five boys, at the com- 
mencement of this year a new master 
was appointed by the liberal founder 
and suppoiter of the school, the Vene- 
rable Archdeacon of Durham, Rector 
of the Parish, on these conditions : — 
That the master, who before had a 
fixed salary without any regard to the 
number of his scholars, should have 
30/. a year for teaching twenty scholars 
(or under), and ,5s. for every one above 
twenty, who should attend the school 
a quarter of a year. Under this ar- 
rangement, the master began with nine 
children ; and such have been his ex- 
ertions, and the public opinion of the 
school, that he has now gradually in- 
creased his numbers to 59.” 

We will not omit the following: 

“ In laying before the Society a brief 
account of the proceedings of the last 
year, the Committee cannot forego the 
painful duty^f recording, in a very few 
words, their deep regret for the loss of 
their late benevolent and munificent 
Patron and President. During the 
whole period of its existence, the 
Society, on all occasions, experienced 
in his Lordship the utmost readiness to 
attend to their suggestions, to sanction 
their efforts, and to obviate the diffi- 
culties of their labours. 13y a bound- 
less liberality, and a constant interest 
in the affairs of the Society, his Lord- 
ship has laid the foundation of lasting 


benefits to his Diocese. The erection 
of such a large number of new Schools 
in this part of the kingdom, — the ex- 
ertions, and the funds which have been 
expended in the moral and religious 
education of the poor, — have been 
mainly caused by his generous excite- 
ment, encouragement, and example. 
Were the Barrington School the only 
work of his Lordship, his name would 
deserve to be handed down to posterity 
with distinguished honour and regard. 
The Committee can then but inade- 
quately allude to that general gratitude, 
which, they conceive, is due to the me- 
mory of him, who, amongst numberless 
other charities, not only built and en- 
dowed Schools in his peculiar liberties, 
but, either by himself, ortluougli this So- 
ciety, assisted largely in the education 
of the poor children of almost every 
Paiish in the Diocese of Durham ; and 
who also, by his pationageand favour, 
has contributed so greatly to the diffu- 
sion and establishment of the blessings 
of the Madras System of Instruction 
throughout the liutish Empire.” 

We regret to observe that the An- 
nual Subsciiptions are by no means 
“adequate to the wants of so extensive 
a district as the Diocese of Durham. 
The whole amount is only 209/. of 
which sum, 3.5/. arc only subscribed by 
the laity! It is not possible that the 
object, or even the existence of the 
Society can be generally known. It 
is not sufficient to circulate Reports 
which few read; it is not enough to 
hold meetings and invite the Sub- 
scribers only, who alone need no in- 
formation nor encouragement:— lei a 
public Meetirjg be held, and the 
merits of the bociety will procure it 
able advocates and ample support. 


CONVERSION OF A ROMAN CATHOLIC LAY BROTHER. 

( From ike Preston Pilot.) 


About twelve mnmhs ago, the Ho- 
man Catholic inhabitants of Preston 
introduced from Ireland, two young 
men, as teachers in their public school ; 
and so much was expected from their 
instruction and example, that, besides 
the most marked personal attention 
and .hospitality shown towards them, 
a subscription of a hundred pounds 


or guineas was raised for their imme- 
diate support. They were generally 
denominated, and, indeed, have al- 
ways been knofln in Preston, as “the 
two Monks,” but, strictly speaking, 
we understand, they d.o not claim that 
title, their fraternity having been in- . 
stituted,not for ecclesiastical purposes," 
but for the purposes of public instroc- 
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tion, although the members are vowed 
to celibacy — to the teaching of their* 
pooier brethren without pecuniary 
emolument, &c. 

On Saturday, Philip Halley, .one 
of these monks, or lay-brothers, called 
upon the Vicar, and communicated 
his desire of renouncing the errors of 
the Church of Home, and of becoming 
a member of the Established Church. 
The closest examination by the Rev. 
gentleman followed this disclosure, 
and so entirely* satisfactory was the 
result, that it was determined that the 
convert should make a public recall* 
tation at the parish church on the 
following day — Raster Sunday, the 
anniversary of his arrival in England 
from Waterford, twelve months be- 
fore/ 

Every arrangement was accordingly 
made, but ihe'matter being kept close, 
very few persons in the town had the 
slightest intimation of it, and, conse- 
quently, the crowding and inconve- 
nience that must have otherwise 
ensued was judiciously avoided. The 
church was, as usual — but more espe- 
cially on Easter and oilier festival 
Sundays, fully, and we need hardlj 
remark, most respectably attended. 

The Service proceeded in the cus- 
tomary way till the conclusion of the 
communion service, wheli the convert 
was brought by the seuior church- 
warden to the head of the centre aisle, 
immediately in front of the reading- 
desk, and the Vicar thereupon rose, 
and made the following communica- 
tion to hi9 congregation : — 

Good People — This person hath come 
here desiring to be received into the com- 
munion of our church, ami we are ready 
to comply with his wishes ; nevertheless, 
if there be any of you who know any im- 
pediment or notable crime on account of 
which the profession he is about to make 
should not be looked upon as sincere, let 
him come forth in the name of God, and 
show what that crime or impediment is. 

This address and challenge having 
been received in silence, the subjoined 
examination and replies were pro- 
nounced in the hearing of all present : 

The Hear — I requite and charge you, 
as you shall answer at the dreadful day of 
judgment, when the secrets of all hearts 
shall be disclosed, that if you be not con- 
vinced in your conscience of the corrup- 
VOL* XX. MO. V. 


dons and false worship of the CWch of 
Rome, and if you be not firmly perriisgted 
that the doctrine, communion, and worship 
of the Protestant Church is the true and 
safe way to salvation, as taught in the Holy 
Scriptures, you declare the same, and go not 
on to mock, the Almighty by pretending to 
a persuasion which in truth you have not. 

Convert — I solemnly profess, in the pre- 
sence of God, that I come here in sincerity 
and truth. 

That this Congregation, here present, 
may be fully satisfied that you are Well ac- 
quainted with the doctrines which you re- 
nounce, and also with those which you 
come here to profess, I ask you — Do you 
utterly renounce the sacrifice of the mass, 
as offered up to God in the Church of Rome ; 
and do you trust only (lx the sacrifice of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, made upon the cross; 
and do you own no other merits whereby 
man is saved but His only ? — I do. 

Do you reject the doctrine of purgatory, 
and the practice of praying to the Virgin 
Mary, or to saints, or angels, or to images, 
or relics ? — I do. 

Do you believe that in the Holy Com-* 
munion there is no transubstantiation of the 
bread and wine into the body and blood of 
Christ? — I do not believe that any such 
change is made. 

Are you persuaded that the Holy Scrip- 
tures contain sufficiently all doctrine re- 
quired of necessity for eternal salvation, 
through faith in Jesus Christ ? — I am so 
persuaded. 

The Hear — Let us pray [ Here the con- 
vert ami all the congregation knelt ] that 
this our brother may have grace faithfully 
to perseverfe in the profession of a good 
faith, which he has now made. 

Lord, have mercy upon us. 

Christ, have mercy upon us. 

Lord, have ntercy upon us. 

The Hear — 0 Lord save thy servant 

The Congregation — Who putteth his trust 
in thee. 

The Cicar — Create in him a new heart 

Hie Congregation— And renew a right 
spirit within him. 

The Vicar — O Lord, hear our prayet. 
t The Congregation — And let our cry come 
unto thee. 

The Vicar, praying alone, then said, 

O God of truth and love, we bless and 
magnify thy holy name, for thy great mercy 
and goodness in bringing this thy servant 
into the communion of this Church. Give 
him, wc beseech thee, stability and perse- 
verance in the ftiith of which he -hath, in 
the presence of God and of this congrega- 
tion, witnessed a good confession. Suffer 
him not to be moved from it by.dtty tewy* 

T T - ‘i ’ , 
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tation of Satan, enticements of the world, 
scoff of irreligious men, or the reviling of 
those who are still in error ; but guard him 
by thy grace against all these snares, ami 
make him instrumental in turning others 
from the error of their ways to the saving 
of their souls from death, and the covering 
a multitude of sins. And in thy good time, 
O Lord, bring, we pray thee, into the way 
of truth, all such as have erred and are de- 
ceived; and so fetch them home, blessed 
Lord, to thy flock, that there may be one 
fold under one Shepherd, the Lord Jesus 
Christ, to whom, with the Father and the 
Holy Spirit, be all honour and glory, world 
without end. 

The Vicar then descended from the 
desk, and going to the convert, took 
him by the right hand, and said — 

Upon this, thy sollthn profession, I re- 
ceive thee into the Communion of the 
Reformed Church of England and Ireland, 
in the name of the Father, and of the Son, 
and of the Holy Ghost. 

The convert then received the sub- 
joined admonition from the Vicar, and 
then retired to the churchwarden's 
pew : — 

Dear Brother— Seeing that you have by 
the goodness of God, proceeded thus far, I 
must put you in mind that you take care to 
go on in that good way into which you have 
entered. And for your establishment and 
furtherance therein, that you receive the 


Holy Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper ; and 
^may God’s Holy Spirit ever be with you. 
— Amen. 

The convert, agreeably with this 
last request, received the Sacrament 
at the conclusion of the service. 

Nothing could be more solemn and 
impressive than this most interesting 
scene. The convert maintained through- 
out a self-possession hardly to be ex- 
pected under such awful circumstances, 
and gave his answers with becoming 
firmness. * 

In the evening the convert again 
attended divine service, and the Vicar 
preached for the occasion a most ad- 
mirable sermon, taking for his text, 
Galatians v. 1 — “ Stard fast, therefore, 
in the liberty wherewith Christ hath 
made us free, and be not entangled 
again with the yoke of bondage/’ 

If the feelings of those who had 
the happiness to be witnesses of Mr. 
Halley's recantation were so intense 
as we have described, we know not 
what we shall say of the sensation 
created throughout the town on the 
affair being made known. Great and 
momentous as are the passing events 
of the political world, they were all, 
for yesterday at least, absorbed in the 
one engrossing subject of “ the Monk's 
conversion/’ 


♦ 

ORAL INSTRUCTION-UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD. 


We inadvertently admitted into 
our last number, p. 246, a mistatement 
quoted from a periodical work, to the 
following effect : c< We have said that 
oral and catechetical instruction is a 
peculiarity belonging to our university. 
(Trinity College, Dublin.) For we 
believe that in the English universities, 
the examinations principally consist in* 
written replies to printed questions on 
all the subjects connected with the 
course, even on classical/’ The fact 
is notoriously otherwise. In the uni- 
versity of Oxford, the greater and by 


far the most important portion of the 
classical exam’pations are conducted 
vivfl voce, or o.kily. The examination 
in divinity is entirely oral in every 
instance. Even in mathematics, every 
part which admits of this method is 
generally investigated without the in- 
tervention of written questions and an- 
swers. Printed schemes and diagrams 
are put into the student’s hands, and 
he is required to explain the theorems 
and to go through the demonstrations 
to which they jrelate. 
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Mr. F.T. Hunt’s Designs for Parson- 
age Houses, Alms Houses, &c. is about 
to appear. 

A Translation is preparing, of a 
Reply by the Bishop of Strasbourg 
(late "Bishop of Aire), to Faber’s Diffi- 
culties of Romanism, which work was 
directed against a former production 
of the Bishop of Strasbourg's, entitled, 
Discussion Araicale. We hear also, 
that the Discussion Amicale, in 2 
vols., will soon make its appearance 
in English, translated by the Rev. 
W. Richmond. 

Captain Andrews, who went out as 
a Commissioner from the Chilian Pe- 
ruvian Mining' Company, to engage 
mines in South America, has prepared 
a narrative of hi9 Journey from the 
Rio de la Plata by the United Pro- 
vinces into Upper Peru, and thence 
by the deserts of Coranja to the Paci- 
tic, which will shortly appear. 

Mr. W. Carpenter is about to pub- 
lish Part I. of a Natural History of the* 
Bible; or, a descriptive Account of 
the Zoology, Botany, and Mineralogy 
of the Holy Scriptures : compiled from 
the most authentic sources, British 
and Foreign, and adapted to the use 
of English readers. Illustrated with 
numerous engravings. 

Russian Literature. — Since the intro- 
duction of printing presses into Russia, 
from 1553 to 1823, there have been 
published in the Russian and the Sla- 
vonic languages — which is the mo- 
ther of the former — 13,249 original 
works and translations. 

The blind poet, J. J. Koslov, has 
translated Lord Byron’s Bride of Aby- 
dos into Russian; and has received 
from the Emperor Nicolas 2000 rubles, 
and from the Empress a diamond ring. 

A still more munificent encourage- 
ment to genius was lately given by the 
same prince to the poet Nicolaus 
Iwanowitsch Gneditch, fpr the transla- 
tion of Homer’s Iliad into Russian 
hexameters, by settling upon him a 
pension for life of 3000 rubles. 

Gertnan Literature . — fn Germany,, 
among the uncountable number of 
non-political journals, there appear at 


this time — a morning — a mid-day— an 
evening, and a midnight Gazette. 
The latter, so far from being sleepy, 
is the most lively and spirited of them 
all; being edited by the celebrated 
poet Milliner. There is also an- 
nounced as nearly ready for publica- 
tion, at Berlin, the Fool's Gazette (die 
Narrenzeilung), to appear three times 
a week, for the benefit of every de- 
scription oX fools. 

Professor Beck states, from an au- 
thentic account lately published, that 
from 1814 to 1829 there have been 
printed in France 33,774 books ; and 
m Germany, within the same period, 
50,303. 

Rev. Hugh James Rose's Sermons . — 
Dr. K.G. Bretschneider, Chief Counsel- 
lor of the Consistory at Gotho, &c. &c. 
and known a9 one of the greatest theo- 
logical writers in Germany, has pub- 
lished, An Apology for the Present 
State of Protestant Religion in Ger- 
many, in answer to Mr. Hugh James 
Rose's Four Speeches at Cambridge 
upon the same subject. If we are t 9 
believe Professor Beck of Leipzig, who 
has written a review of Bretschneider’s 
work, and who strongly recommends 
it for translation into English, Bret- 
schneider has fairly proved Mr. Rose to 
be guilty, 1st, of partiality; 2dly, of 
exaggeration in his charges ; 3dly, of 
want of judgment, confusion of ideas, 
contradictions ; and, above all, 4thly, 
of ignorance as to historical facts. 
Dr. B. moreover maintains, that 
Mr. Rose has not derived his facts 
from his own experience, but from 
persons who are known to be the de- 
clared enemies of the Protestant reli- 
,ligion. The Literary Journal of Got- 
tingen speaks in similar terms of high 
praise and of severe censure, respec- 
tively, of Bretschneider's Apology and 
Rose’s Sermons. 

The University of Gottingen counts 
at present 1460 students, of whom 
352 study theology, 652 the law, 284 
medicine, and 172 the philosophical 
sciences. 

The University of Munich had, on 
the 23d December last, 1342 students. 
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Cambridge Philosophical Society— On 
Monday evening, March 26, a meeting 
was held of this Society; the ttev. Pro- 
fessor Gumming, the President, in the 
chair. A paper was read by Profes- 
sor Ilenslow, establishing, by various 
observations and experiments, the spe- 
cific identity of the Primrose, Cowslip, 
and Oxlip. A notice was also read 
by Mr. Whewell, on the subject of the 
perspective employed in the toy called 
the Horizonlorium. After the meeting, 
Professor Gumming gave an account 
to the society, of the discoveries re- 
cently made in the different branches 
of Electro-dynamics, (denominated by 
Ampere, Hygro-electrics and Stereo- 
electrics;) and various forms of the 
instrument termed the Galvanometer 
were exhibited. 

A Summary of the Members of the 
University of Cambridge : — 

Members of Members on 


the Senate. 

the Boards 

1 Trinity 

. 629 .. 

... 1414 

2 St. John’s . . . 

, 469 .. 

... 1084 


. 67 .. 

... 320 

4 Cains . . • • • • • 

• 79 . 

233 


. 64 . . 

... 225 

6 Emmanuel . . . 

. 104 .. 

... 217 

7 St. Peter’s • • . 

. 68 .. 

... 211 

8 Corpus Christi. 

. 42 .. 

... 173 


. 72 . . 

... 168 

10 Clare Hall • . . 

. 65 .. 

... 158 

1 1 Catharine Hall 

. 3G • • 

.... 153 

12 Trinity Hall . 

. 28 .. 

.... 144 

13 Pembroke ••• 

. 44 .. 

.... 115 

1 4 King’s • • • • • 

. 84 t .. 

... Ill 

15 Magdalene ... 

. 39*.. 

.... 106 

10 Siilnpy 

. 36 . . 

... 87 

17 Downing . 

. 14 .. 

■ . . . 60 

18 Commorant.in Villa 1 1 • • . 

.... 11 


1951 

4900 


A Summary of the Members of 
the University of Oxford, January, 
1827:— 

Members of Menibeis 
Convocation, on the Hooks. 


1 University .... 

113 .. 

... 215 

2 Balliol 

86 .. 

... 223 


71 .. 

... 127 


94 .. 

... 251 


145 .. 

... 283 


142 •• 

... 328 


72 .. 

... 149 


58 .. 

... 136 

9 All Souls .... 

65 .. 

... 90 

10 Magdalen .... 

117 .. 

... 168 

1 1 Brusennose • • • . 

222 .. 

... 404 


73’.. 

... 121 




13 Christ Church . 

418 .. 

... 825 

1 4 Trinity . T r . . . 

97 .. 

... 233 




15 St. John s .... 

129 .. 

... 224 

10 .Tr^us 

51 .. 

... 177 

1 7 WiiHhpm t t r T . . 

72 •• 

... 186 

18 Pembroke . ... 

68 .. 

... 168 

19 Worcester .... 

85 .. 


20 St. Mary Hall.. 

33 .. 

... 89 

21 Magdalen Hall . 

43 .. 

... 153 

22 New Inn Hall. . 

1 .. 

... 1 

23 St. Alban Hall . 

12 .. 

... 41 

21 St. Edmund Hall 

45 .. 

... 103 

2312 

4923 


Matriculations 400 

Regents 182 

Determining Bachelors in Lent . . 250 


Matriculations 400 

Regents 182 


Magnetism .— By the aid of the very 
sensitive magnetic needle invented by 
M. Lebaillif, a singular property has 
been discovered in bismuth and anti- 
mony. On bringing these metals near 
the poles of the needle, they eXtercise 
on one pole ns well as on the other a 
very evident repulsive power. After 
numerous experiments, they appear to 
he the only metals which exhibit this 
phenomenor / 
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POLITICAL RETROSPECT. 


Tiie Revenue. — The accounts 
for the last quarter present an un- 
expected deficiency. A compari - 
son of the quarters ending April 
•3th, 1826, and on the same day in 
1827, exhibits a decrease in the 
latter period of 460,548/. though 
the corresponding time last year 
was one of almost unexampled 
distress throughout the whole 
country. Prepared, as the public 
were, for some defalcation from 
the revenue of former years, it 
could not expect a decrease upon 
that of the last year, especially 
after the repeated and confident 
assurances of the financial minister, 
that if there was no increase, there 
would be at least no diminution. 
The deficiency is principally under 
the head of excise: there is, in- 
deed, a considerable increase on 
the assessed taxes, but this does 
not form a pleasing circumstance, 
as from the state of the country, 
we are obliged to infer, that this 
increase proceeds solely from the 
increased vigpur of the collectors, 
and, therefore, it rather appears 
as«a proof of the necessitous con- 
dition of the exchequer. 

The Administration. — The 
nature of the malady which at- 
tacked the excellent nobleman, who 
formed the head of the late ad- 
ministration, precluded all national 
expectation of his ever being able 
to resume the important duties 
which he had so long, so ably, and 
so faithfully executed. Mr. Can- 
ning has been chosen by his Sove- 
reign to preside in his councils. 
It would be uselesff to canvass the 
probable motives which have in- 
duced the resignations of seven 
cabinet-ministers; it would be idle 
to enumerate the thousand ru- 
mours respecting their successors. 
As ministers of the gospel, it is not 


our duty, on slight grounds, to dis- 
approve the measures of those who 
are set over us ; whoever they be, 
and whatever may be our anticipa- 
tions, let us pray in sincerity and 
truth, that the Almighty may M di- 
rect and prosper all their consulta- 
tions, to the advancement of His . 
glory, the good of His church, the 
safety, honour, and welfare of our 
Sovereign and his dominions." 

Peninsula. — The domestic 
peace of Portugal appears to be 
nearly re-established ; the deluded 
peasantry in the disturbed dis- 
tricts are surrendering their arms, 
and returning to their lawful oc- 
cupations. — In the capital, no very 
important measures have been 
taken since our last report. 

In Spain it is far otherwise ; the 
troubles and distractions of that 
country, happy beyond'most others, 
if only it had enjoyed a wise and 
paternal government. The parties 
which divide it have alike thrown 
of£ all respect and deference for 
their rulers, whose weakness, folly, 
ami misrule have reduced the 
country to its present wretched 
state. The liberals long for the 
restoration of a limited monarchy 
— the apostolicals denounce the 
royal power as not sufficiently ab- 
solute, and assert the necessity of 
settling a more absolute king on 
the throne, in the person of Don 
Carlos. Guerilla parties, conducted 
by experienced leaders, have taken 
the field in various districts, but 
particularly in Catalonia and„Ar- 
ragon. U nder these circumstances, 
Spain becomes an object of pity, 
not of apprehension ; the success 
of either party will more probably 
ensure domestic severity and op- 
pression than excite the terror or 
disturb the repose of her neigh- 
bours. 
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Grbbcb. — The tide of war is 
at length turned in favour of the 
Greeks. Their leader, Karaiskaki, 
has obtained a brilliant victory in 
the Piraeus, since whidi, he, in 
concert with the ‘garrison of the 
Acropolis, attacked the Turkish 
camp, and after completely defeat- 
ing the enemy, returned into the 
fortress, carrying with them the 
whole of the baggage, artillery, 
and provisions, and having entirely 
delivered Athens from the Turks. 
His camp is now fixed in Eleusis, 
where he has succeeded in effect- 
ing a junction with some other 
leaders of his nation. General 


Makri has closely blockaded the 
fortress of Missolonghi, which it 
is expected will be obliged to sur- 
render soon, being in great want 
of provisions and military stores. 
Lord Cochrane has not yet arrived 
in Greece, though he is daily ex- 
pected there. It excites no small 
astonishment that his Lordship, 
who was formerly so active and 
daring, should suddenly have lost 
his energy, and lingered so long 
at a distance from the country 
to whose assistance he professed 
himself to be hastening, and 
which is so anxiously waiting his 
arrival. 
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OXFORD. 

Degrees conferred March 29. 

B.D. 

Lee, Rev. Harry, Fellow of New College. 
M. A. 

Lewis, John Henry, Worcester College. 
April 7. 

B.D. & D. D. 

S wayne, George, Wadham College. 

A. M. 

Capel, Samuel Richard, Wadham College. 
Leach, Octavius, Jesus College. 

Rowe, Carpenter William, Queen's College. 

The Rev. Daniel Guildford Waite, D.C.L. 
of St. John's College, Cambridge, is ad- 
mitted ad eundem : and John Clendinning, 
M. A. of Trinity College, Dublin, is incor- 
porated of Magdalen Hall. 

The Rev. Lewis Sneyd, M. A. Fellow 
of All Souls’ College, is admitted Warden * 
of that Society. * 

The Examiners appointed by the Trustees 
to elect a Scholar on Dean Ireland's foun- 
dation, have signified the election of George 
Henry Sacheverell Johnson, Scholar of 
Queen's College. 

The Rev. William Thompson, M.A. of 
Queen's College, is elected a Fellow of that 
•Society on the Old Foundation; and Mr. 
William Carpenter Rowe, B. A. of Balliol 
College, b elected a Fellow on Mr. Michel's 
Foundation. 

Dr. Berens, FeHow of All Sonls' College, 


is appointed one of the Visitors of Mr. 
Michel’s Foundation, at Queen’s College, 
in place of the late Bishop of OxfoiA. 

Mr. Charles H. Bay ley is uaniittcd 
Founder's-kin Fellow of New College. 

Mr. William James Copleston, B. A. of 
Corpus Christi College, is elected Fellow 
of Oriel College. 

CAMBRIDGE. 

Degrees conferred March 30. 

M. A. • 

Collett, Woodthorpe, Catherine Hall. 

Hogg, John, St. Peter's College. 

Pulsford, Charles Henry, Jesus College. 

M. A. Jnceptors . 

Arlett, Henry, Pillow of Pembroke Hall. 
Baines, Edward, Fellow of Christ College. 
Benyon, Edward Richard, St. John's Coll. 
Berry, Joseph Walter, St. Peter’s College. 
Bowstead, J. Fellow of Corpus Christi Coll. 
Carrighau, G. Greystock, St. John's Coll. 
Collins* William Anthony, Christ College. 
Crawley, W. Fellow of Magdalen College. 
Crosland, J. Fellow of Magdalen College. 
Fearon, Henry, Fellow of Emmanuel Coll. 
Gage, T. Wentworth, Magdalen College. 
Hoole, Frederick Parkin, Trinity College. 
Jeremie, J. Amlriiux, Fellow of Trin. Coll. 
Malkin, Frederick, Fellow of Trinity Coll. 
Martin, Francis, Fellow of Trinity College. 
Sutton, Robert Wooding, Clare H«§> 
Tennant, Sanderton, Trinity College. 
Turner, WilHam Hamilton, Pembroke Hall. 
Watson, Joseph Burges, Emmanuel Coll. 
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April 6 . — Hon. M. A. 

Stapleton, Hon. Miles John, Magdalen Coll. 
B. A. 

Darby, Thomas, Downing College. 
Dawson, Edward H. Emmanuel College. 
Salter^ Henry George, Jesus College. 
Whitbread, Edmund Satter, Trinity Hall. 
Wynne, W. Willoughby, St. John’s College. 

The elevation of the Master of the R 0 II 9 
to the office of Lord Chancellor occasioning 
a vacancy in the representation of this 
University, Mr.Bankes, Mr. Goulburn, and 
Sir N. C. Tindal, have declared themselves 
candidates. 

The election to the University Scholar- 
ships on Dr. Bell’s Foundation is as follows : 
1. Ewbank, Christ College; 2. Tate,. Trin. 
College. In consequence of the unanimous 
opinion of the electors that the literary 
merits of Mann and Tate, both of Trinity 
College, were nearly equal, that part of 
the Foundation Deed which prescribes to 
whom the preference under such circum- 
stances shall be given, was referred to. 

William Breynton, B. A. of Magdalen 
College, is elected Travelling Bachelor. * 
The llev. J. W. Niblock, D. D. of St. 
Fidmund Hall, is admitted ad eundem. 

W. Hopkins, B.A. of St. Peter's College, 
is elected^ squire Bedell of this University, 
intlie room of the late John Beverley, Esq. 


Just Henry Alt, M.A. of Catharine Hall, 
late Professor in Bishop’s College, Calcutta, 
is elected into the fourth Grammar Master- 
ship of Christ's Hospital, Loudon. 

Mr. Capel Lofft, of King's College, it 
elected CraverfU niversity Scholar. 

The following gentlemen of Trinity Col- 
lege are elected Scholars of that Society : 
Willis Stone Withers 

Lestourgeon Phillips Wett-Schol „ 

Raine Martineau Dunlop 

Lee Chatfield, jun. J.M. Heath 

Barnes Soames C arrow. 

It is understood that the Bishop of St. 
David's (cousin of Lord Liverpool) will be 
the new Dean of Durham. His Lordship 
has a Stall in that Cathedral, which he will 
of course resign. 

The Rev. John James, Rector of Flitton, 
Bedfordshire, is to be the new Bishop of 
Calcutta. He is son of the late Dr. James, 
Prebendary of Worcester. Whether the 
whole of our possessions in India are to be 
placed under his episcopal jurisdiction does 
not appear to be as yet finally determined. 
It is still hoped that one other Bishop at 
least will be appointed. 

The see of Rochester i» to be filled by 
the Hon. and Rev. H. Percy, D. D. Pre- 
bendary of Canterbury. 


LIST OF PREFERMENTS. 

Name. Preferment. County. Diocese. Patron. 

Allgood, James . . • • Felton, V. Northum. Durham The King 

Band, C. E Sheldon, P. C. Devon Exeter W. Drew, Esq, 

Bayley, Arden.... Edgcot, R. Northamp. Peterb. T. Carter, Esq. 

Beckwith, H. A. .. Collingham, V. York York H. Wheeler, Esq. 

Benytm, E. R. . • . • Down ham, R. Essex London O. Beauvoir, Esq. 

Bradbume, Thomas Toft, R. Caldecot, V. Camb. Ely Chr. Coll. Camb. 

Bull, William .... Sowerby, C. York York Vicar of Halifax 

Burton, Edward . . To be Examining Chaplain to the Bishop of Oxford 
Copleston, John Gay Kingsey, V. Bucks Winches. Dean & Chap, of Roch. 

Hall, Charles .... Routh, 11. York York Misses EUerken 

Ilook, Walter Farquhar, To be Chaplain to the King 

Johnstone, Charles Feliskirk, V. York York Archbishop of York 

Jordan, G. W. • • • • Waterstock, R. Oxford Oxford W. H. Ashurst, Esq. 

Kempthome, John . Wedmore, V. Somerset Bath&W. Dean of Wells 

Lloyd, William. •• • Lillingston Lovell, R. Oxford Oxford The King 

Lowther, R Muker, C. * York Chester Ch.toGrintou 

Mayd, William. . . . Westerfield, R. Suffolk Norwich G.T.W.H.DufBeld,B0q. 

Montagu, George. • South Pickcnham, R. Norfolk Norwich W. L. W. Chute, Esq. 
Musgrnve, Charles. Halifrx, V. York York The King. 

Ridley, H. J Kirkby Underdale, R. York York The King. 

Roberts, W. H. .. Clewer, R. Berks Salisbury Eton College. 

St. John E. Beauchamp, le be Domestic Chaplain to Lord Seafbrd 

Saumarex, Paul . . Great Easton, R. Essex London Viscount Maynard. 

Shepherd, T Cruxeaston, R. Hants. Winches. R. G. Temple, Esq. 

Smith, Robert Cecil Withiel Flory, P. C. Somerset Bath&W. Sir T. Lethbridge,Bart. 

Stacey, T. ...... Kelligaer, R. Glamor. Llandaff Marquis of Bute. 

Surridge, Thomas, to be Chaplain to His Majesty's Ship, Ocean. 

Tavel, G. F.. , • . • • Great Fakenham, R. Suffolk Norwich Duke of Grafton. 
Watson, Dr. to be Evening Lecturer of St. Mary, Colechurch, and St. Mildred, London. 
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CLERGYMEN MARRIED. 

Dodgson, Charles, M. A. Student of Christ 
Church, Oxford, to Frances Jane, daughter 
of Charles Lutwidge, Esq. of Hull. 

Horn buckle, Thomas Waldron, B. D. Pre- 
sident and Tutor of St. John's College, 
Cambridge, and Rector of Staplehurst, 
Kent, to Elizabeth, only daughter of 
Robert Whincup, Esq. Town Clerk of 
Lynn. 

CLERGYMEN DECEASED. 

Barry, Martin, Vicar of Hatherly Down, 
in the County of Gloucester, and Per- 
petual Curate of St. Nicholas, Gloucester. 

Beale, William, Vicar of Dyniock, and Cu- 
rate of Xeweut, in the County of Glou- 
cester. 

Bromley, Thomas, formerly one of the 
Master* of Harrow School. 

Colthurst, Charles, Rector of Desert Mar- 
tin, and Chaplain to the late Earl of 
Bristol, Bishop of Derry. 

Donniston, Watson, Vicar of Fcliskirk, 
Yorkshire. 


Flint, Joseph, Vicar of Clarborough, Notts, 
aged 82. 

Garrow, David William, Rector of East 
Bamct. 

Hartley, James, Rector of Staveley, near 
Knaresborough, Yorkshire. 

Harding, W. Vicar of Sulgrave, Northamp- 

, tonshire. 

Hawker, Robert, D. D. Vicar of Charles, 
near Plymouth. 

Jones, John James, Rector of Kelligaer, in 
the County of Glamorgan. 

Merest, James, Vicar of Wroughton, Wilts. 

Phillips, H. Rector of Coity and Coycliurch, 
in the County of Glamorgan. 

Roche, Thomas, Vicar of Tenbury, Wor- 
cestershire, and Rector of Silfngton, 
Salop. 

Salmon,' William, Vicar of Tudeley, Kent. 

Taylor, John, Rector of Newington Bag- 
path, and of Owlpen, Gloucestershire. 

Therwall, Thomas, Rector of Bowers Gif- 
ford, Essex. 

Wilson, R. Vicar of Broadswortli, near 
Doncaster. 


LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


The Apocalypse of St. John, or a Pro- 
phecy of the Rise, Progress, and Fall of the 
Church of Rome : the French Revolution : 
the Universal War: and the final Triumph 
of Christianity. Being a new Interpreta- 
tion. By the Rev. George Croly, M. A. 
H.R.S.L. 8vo. 12s. 

*A Vindication of the Sentiments con- 
tained in 44 A Letter to a Clergyman on the 
Peculiar Tenets of the Present Day." By 
R. Bransby Cooper, Esq. M. P. 8vo. 
10s. 6d. 

Twelve Sermons, preached to a Country 
-Congregation. 12mo. 3s. Gd. 

Davidica: Twelve Practical Sermons <pn 
the Life and Character of Divid King of 
Israel. By Henry Thompson, M. A. 8vo. 
10s. Gd. 

A Sermon preached at the Consecration 
of St. Paul’s Church, Shipley. By Henry 
Heap, M.A. 

Practical Lectures. „ By the Rev. W. 
Bullock, 5s. boards. 


A Sermon preached at Madras, in aid of 
the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel. By the Rev. T. Robinson, M.A. 

Strictures on Mr. Frere’s Pamphlet. By 
William Cuuinghame, Esq. 

Unitarianism abandoned. By James 
Gilchrist 

Ranking’s Researches in South America, 
8 vo. 1/. 8s. boards. 

Ancient Scottish Ballads. 8vo. 7s. Gd. 
boards. 

Chronicles of London, royal 4to. 21. 2s. 
boards. 

Dibdin’s Introduction to the Classics, 4th 
edition. 2 vol {. 8vo. 21. 2s. boards ; 
large paper, 1 3/. Gs. boards. 

Cavendish's Life of W olsey, 2d edition. 

8 vo. 15s. boards. 

Excursions of a Village Curate, post 8vo. 
8s. Gd. boards. 

Trench’s (Col.) Thames %ay and other 
Improvements, plates. 4to, 21. 12s. Gd. 
boards ; royal 4to, 41. is. boards. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

44 X L Y." need not subject himself to the charge to which he alludes.--- 44 E. B. M has been 
received -and 14 C. C. C." % 

We must decline 44 C. R. C." — We are compelled to postpone 44 C." 41 U. Y. M and 44 K." 
oh Circumcision. T m 

14 Sene * * will see that his object is anticipated. * “ 

Wa are much obliged by our friends" sending us provincial Newspapers containing 
Preferment*, and other Church Intelligence. 
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REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

Art. I . — An Historical Defence of the Waldenses, or Vaudois Inhabit- 
ants of the Vallies of Piemont. By Jean Rodolphe Peyran, late 
Pastor of Pomarety and Moderator of the Waldensian Church . With 
an Introduction and Appendix , by the Rev . Thomas Sims. London: 
C. and J. Rivington, 182G. 8vo. 15$. boards. v 

The attention and interest of the public has of late been much, 
excited by the reports of several English travellers, who, having visited 
the Vaudois of Piemont in their mountain retreats, have returned full 
of admiration for their virtues, and for the manner in which they sus- 
tain the ancient glory of their race — the glory of always holding fast 
the truth in the face of its numerous and powerful enemies. This 
glorv Bossuet and other champions of Rome have tried in vain to 
darken, by ascribing to the Church of the Vaudois an origin more recent 
than that which is claimed by themselves, and which tnay be traced 
back to a period earlier than that in which the papal corruptions of the 
church had overspread the greatest part of Europe. 

It is satisfactorily proved by Allix, in his Ecclesiastical History of 
the ancient Churches of Piemont, that the metropolitan church of Milan, 
of which the Piemontese were members, resisted the authority and 
innovations of the popes, both in doctrine and discipline, until the 
reign of Nicholas II., when Peter Damian and Anselm Bishop of 
Lucca were sent to assert the pope’s prerogative, and to purify that 
church by excluding the married priests. 

In these objects the envoys only partially succeeded ; but great 
dissensions having arisen as to the celibacy of the priests, and the 
nobility and people taking opposite sides, — “ Res eo usque infamise - 
mutuis altercationibus jurgiisque deducta fuit,” (says Sigonius,) “ ut 
Bacerdotes qui uxores haberent prae pudore separation a cseteris rein ^ 
divinam faeere cogerentur in I 0 C 0 qui Pairia dicitur, unde vulgo a 
puerjp Patarini ad contumeliam dicebantu&” Upon this Allix observes^ 
that “ they have given this nickname of Patarines to the Waldenses^ 
because the Waldenses were those Sub?lpini in Peter Damiiui, 

VOL. IX. NO. VI. Dl) . 
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(Opusc. c. 18.) who at the same time maintained the same doctrines in 
the archbishopric of Turin.” 

It seems probable, therefore, that about this time, (a. d. 1059,) a 
considerable part of the clergjf and people in the north of Italy 
separated 'themselves frpm the rest of the Church, which submitted to 
papal authority ; and that these separatists, under various names, and 
in communion with the separatists of other countries, thenceforward 
composed a church which opposed with zeal the gradually increasing 
errors of Rome, and at some periods spread its tenets over a great 
part of Europe, whilst at other times the gates of hell so far prevailed 
against it by persecutions, massacres, and crusades, that a mere rem- 
nant of its professors was left, and those thinly scattered over the 
face of Europe, or with difficulty maintaining themselves in such 
mountainous districts, as have always served the weak for a last 
refuge against the strong. Here they maintained the purity, truth, 
and simplicity of the Christian doctrine ; “ For here,” says Philip De 
Mornay, in his History of Papacy, “ the papal corruptions and inven- 
tions could not so soon penetrate, in like manner as we see national 
languages, customs, and dress, are preserved in remote countries 
against the inundation and mixture of nations — the original language 
of Spain among the Basques ; of Great Britain among the Welsh ; their 
usages also, and so of the others.” 

It was from the vallies (in old French vaux) of Piemont that this 
people took their most usual designation of Vaudois ; for it was in these 
Alpine retreats they always most abounded, and in these they were 
enabled to maintain themselves in comparative security till the epoch 
of the Reformation, since which they have been generally reckoned 
among the Protestant churches. Perhaps, indeed, they may claim no 
small share of honour as chosen instruments of producing the Reforma- 
tion itself ; for “ a little leaven leaveneth the whole lump;” and there 
is good evidence collected in the work before 'is, that the Vaudois 
systematically sent missions into all countries to preach their religion ; 
and particularly, it seems probable that the Lollards in England took 
their name from Renaud Lollard, a Vaudois barbe, or .pastor, who 
visited England in the reign of Henry III. Alphonso de Castro says, 
that Wickliffe only placed in a clearer light the doctrine of the Vaudois ; 
and Lindanus maintains, that Calvin inherited his doctrine from them. 
The author of the work before us says, 

What contributed not a little to the Reformation, both in France and 
Switzerland, was the Bible translated into French by Rdbert Olivetan, a pious 
and learned Vaudois pastor, who had if printed in 1537 at Neufchatel, at the 
expense of the Vaudois. You will observe, that Olivetan was related to Calvin, 
And that their common ancestors were Vaudois, who passed from the vallies of 
FieaMAtf, into Picardy, though at what time it is impossible to say. Calvin 
acknowledges this relationship in the Latin epistle prefixed to Olivetan’s trans- 
lation of the Bible. 
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The doctrines of the Vaudois appear to hare been free from many 
superstitions, which even before the eleventh century had generally 
obtained in theChurch ; and this m^be objected to the origin assigned 
by us to the Vaudois Church. Bu" is most natural to suppose, that 
those who separated themselves from the Church on account of her 
admission of palpable errors, when no longer influenced by her autho- 
rity, would examine more' njtrrdwly and reject many things, in which 
till then her authority and traditions had induced them to acquiesce. 
Nor ought we to wonder if their doctrine was purified in the firq of 
persecution ; if the hay and stubble was burnt, while the gold and 
silver remained; and if the men, who forsook all rather than forsake 
the truth, obtained the fulfilment of that promise, “ If ye continue in 

my word, ye shall know the truth, and the truth shall make you 

free.’* John ix. 31, 32 . 

The Vaudois Church has always retained the episcopal form of 
government ; but the name of Bishop, savouring too much of temporal 
greatness, and perhaps also in Piemont of intolerance and persecution, 
has given place to the humble title of Moderator ; and under this title, 
M. Peyran, the author of the work we are reviewing, exercised the 
episcopal office in his native vallies more than thirty years, and rip t6 
the time of his death. Of him and of his family we purpose to say 
something more at the close of this article : at present we will proceed 
to notice the work itself, which consists of several detached pamphlets, 
chiefly in defence of the Vaudois against the attacks of Roman Catholic 
writers ; all of them written with force, animation, and elegance, with 
closeness of argument, great depth and variety of research, not unfre- 
quently both with eloquence and humour, and certainly without any 
mixture of the odium theologicum. 

The first of these, entitled “ Nouvelles Lettres sur les Vaudois,” is 
in the form of letters, addressed to Cardinal Pacca, who, when they 
were written, was a state prisoner at Fenestrelle by Napoleon’s order, 
and who had entered into a correspondence with M. Peyran touching 
the tenets and history of the Vaudois. In the first letter the Moderator 
lays down seven propositions : 

1st, That the Vaudois and Albigenses formed one society or church. 

2dly, That their faith was that of the Protestants. 

3dly, That they were not Arians or Manichees. 

4thly, That their origin must be sought in the first ages of the church. 

dthly, That they have always opposed the errors of Rome. 

6thly, That they ha$e always been remarkable for sanctity of conduct. 

7thly, That no Christian society has ever shewn more seal for religion, or 
borne greater trials in support of it. 4 

Theae points he proceeds to prove out of the very mouths of their 
enemies and persecutors ; for it is to popes, inquisitors, and Romanist 
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polemical writers, that we are indebted for almost all we know of 
the early history of these churches. 

We will not follow the learne^author into all his proofs ; but the 
following extracts are too important and interesting to be omitted. 
An ancient MS. by a Roman Catholic author (apud Johan. Valerium 
Andream Dialog. 55.) says of the Vaudois ; 

Men and women, young and old, by day and by night, cease not both to 
teach and to learn. By day the labourer teaches his fellow, or learns from him, 
and by night they make use of what time they can spare from sleep, in teaching 
one another. They teach even without books — one who has been their disciple 
seven days begins to seek for others, whom in turn he teaches w*hat he has 
learnt; and should there be any who would excuse himself on pretence of 
being unable to learn by heart, they tell him, u learn but one word every day, 
and by the year's end thou wilt know several sentences, and persevering from 
vear to year thou wilt profit yet more/’ I have myself seen with my eyes, and 
heard with my ears, one of these poor countrymen recite by heart the whole 
book of Job without missing a word, and many others who knew perfectly well 
the whole New Testament. Moreover, if they see any one living amiss, they 
chastise him severely by their discipline, and tell him, “ The apostles lived not 
so.’/ The Inquisitor Heyner (who liyed in the thirteenth ceutury,) speaks of 
them no otherwise. “ The Vaudois,” says he, in the very book which he wrote 
against them, " know by heart the whole New Testament and a great part of 
the Old in the vulgar tongue. For they say, that what preachers assert, without 
proof from the Old and New Testament, is nothing but lies.” — Pp. 8, 9. 

After arguing in support of his second point, M. Peyran concludes, 

Does any one yet doubt ? I am willing to abide by what Claudius Seissel r 
Archbishop of Turin, and Cousson, a theologian of Paris, wrote concerning them 
(the Vaudois) two hundred years ago, and that with far other views than of 
favouring the enemies of the Roman see. The heresies of the Vaudois, if we 
believe these two authors, consisted in rejecting the pope, with purgatory, 
indulgences, the merit of works, festivals of saints, prayer for the dead, auricular 
* confession, satisfactory works, the religious worship of images, the invocation 
of the blessed Virgin and the saints, and in believing that the eucharist is called 
the body of Christ only in the sense in which the rock was Christ. I leave 
you to consider whether the faith of those who are called Protestants is very 
different from this doctrine^ — P. 15. 

To shew that the Vaudois were neither Arians nor Manicbees, 
M. Peyran quotes St. Bernard, who makes a clear distinction between 
these three sects, p. 21. M. Peyran also cites William de Puylaurens, 
(Chron. prol. p. 49,) 

There were many heretics, some were Arians, others Manicbees, and the 
last Vaudois. They all conspired against the catholic faith, but they were 
nevertheless opposed to each other, and these last (the Vaudois) disputed with 
much subtlety against the Manichees. The disputes of the Vaudois shaming 
the ignorant priests, and inflaming their hatred, they shewed more favour to 
the Manicbees than »to them. It was then* such a disgraceful thing to be a 
priest, that they generally concealed their tonsure. The bishops executed their 
,vO0lc6 as well as they could, and their authority was in such contempt that the 


presume this was the time immediately preceding the Crusade against the 
Atingenses. 
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soldiers openly sided with the heretics. The opposition of the clergy was fain, 
and the respect in which the sectaries were held was profound. — Ibid, 

The writings of the Inquisitor Remer Sacco are also cited to the 
effect, 

That they lived justly before men, and held worthy opinions of the Divinity, 
only blaspheming the Roman Church and the Clergy, whereto the laity 
willingly assented. (Rayneri Sacco contra Valdenses, c. 6.) P. 23. 

As to the antiquity of this sect, M. Peyran quotes several ancient 
authors, to shew that no precise time could be fixed on as the. date 
of its origjn, even tracing it back to the apostolic times. But we 
think that we have assigned the real origin of these churches as distinct 
from the main body of Christians. Roman Catholic writers, indeed, 
perceiving that the supposed erroneous opinions of the Vaudois have 
been maintained in very early periods of the church, and especially in 
the north of Italy and south of France, have hastily concluded that the 
professors of those opinions were always separated from the Catholic 
Church ; whereas they were in reality th9 remaining defenders of that 
truth which was once universal in the Church, and which had not y$t 
yielded entirely to the papal corruptions. Nor was it, probably, 
till the Church of Rome had completed its usurpation over the other 
churches of Europe, that the professors of the truth were forced to 
separate themselves so as to form distinct churches. 

To shew how conformable their practice was to their doctrine, M» 
Peyran quotes the Inquisitor Renier again, (contra Vald. c. 7.) 

They were known by their life and by their words, because they were simple 
and decent in their manners ; without vanity in their dress, which was neither 
costly nor slovenly. To avoid lying, swearing, and fraud, they used no traffic. 
They had no desire of acquiring riches, being content with what was necessary. 
They were chaste and sober, frequenting neither dances nor public houses, nor 
other similar vanities. They did not let themselves be mastered by anger. 
They laboured constantly, being always occupied either in teaching or learning. 
They spoke little, and that modestly. They could not endure buffooneries nor 
ill-natured jests, and avoided evil-speaking, foolish talking, lying, and swear* 
ing. — Pp. 41, 42. 

Claudius Seissel, (Archbishop of Turin,) in the book which he 
published against them in 1500, says, that “ in their lives and morals 
they were without reproach before men and that 11 they addicted 
themselves with all their power to keeping God*s commandments/* 
The Dominican Licleustain says, that “ they were blameless in their v 
morals, true in their words, and as to 4 brotherly love, one. heart,’ and 
one soul.” — P. 43. • * 

We now offer to our readers some extracts, which will give them an 
idea of M. Peyran’s manner of writing, as far as mere translations can 
do this. 

It has been the fortune of none but of St. Paul and of the Vaudois to withstand 
St. Peter to his face. But observe, that St. Peter of Rome is a very different 
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tort of person from St. Peter of Judea. From being a catcher of fishes, the latter 
became a oatcher of men, and to these he taught the way of life both by precept 
and example. But St. Peter of Rome, fishing in troubled waters, managed to 
catch both kings and people, and to make them serve his temporal and private 
interests. — P. 53.. 

The closing paragraph of Letter II. is a good specimen of this 
writer’s power. 

Such was the general prejudice of men, and so completely were they fasci- 
nated during several centuries ; in all which, time, we need not hesitate to say, 
the sun shone but on one society worthy of the Christian name. I dare to 
assert (and I do not fear to be contradicted by persons of honour and informa- 
tion), that the Waldensian people— the only people which has always opposed 
the Pope, and that euccessmlly*— is a miracle of grace and of providence; — of 
grace, which has sustained them through such lengthened trials ; and of pro- 
vidence, which has preserved them amidst the continued attacks of a foe so 
powerful — a people unconquerable as the truth they hold — whom no temptation 
could overcome, and no power could destroy — who have enlightened Europe, 
and overthrown the empire of superstition. — Pp. 55, 56. 

In Letter III. the author Ridicules the legend of St. Peter having 
been Bishop of Rome, and having transmitted his authority to the 
Popes. He says, 

The Universal Church knows now that the sovereign authority passed from 
St. Peter to Linus; and this she knows— not by Scripture, for that says nothing 
about it; nor by tradition, for that leaves it doubtful whether Linus or another 
person succeeded to St. Peter ; but by conjectures, by reflections on those con- 
jectures, and by certain tales added to those reflections. Who would have 
believed that these great titles of Successor to St. Peter, Vicar of Jesus Christ, 
and Sovereign Pontiff of the Christians, are founded on absurdities and on 
ridiculous fables, and caunot be defended but in spite of tradition, of Scripture, 
and of common sense ? 

What, then, does not reason convince us of the utility and necessity of estab- 
lishing a tribunal of religion superior to all others in that city, which was the 
resort of all the people of the earth ? “ Reason ? Yes,” reply the Vaudois, — 

“ the reason of the world and of its passions, but not the reason of the Gospel ; — 
His reason, who ordered massacres, crusades, and the inquisition ; — His reason, 
who, out of a poor priest, made an earthly monarch, to rule over kings, to 
trample their crowns under his feet, aqd to claim a tyrannical power over all 
mankind ; — but this cannot be the reason of the Lamb: 1 — Pp. 72, 73. 

In Letter IV. on the abuses committed by the Popes, he says, 

Strange 1 that the spirit of truth should be united to such pride and arrogance, 
and the spirit of falsehood to such modesty and^simplicity ; that humility should 
be heretical in the Vaudois, and pride should be orthodox, and more than or- 
thodox, in the bishops of Rome; that Jesus Christ should have for vicegerents 
the children of the king of Pride, and that the KiDg of Pride should have for 
followers the meek of the earth. * • * Pp. 78, 79. 

After quoting the blasphemous declaration of Innocent HI. at the 
Council of Laieran, “ I am a medium between God and man, lower 
then 'God, but higher than man,” Ac., he continues, 

What did these wretched heretics mean with their affectation of wearing 
no shoes bat with holes in the top, as the last Father of the Church reproaches 
them (Bossuet Hist, des Var.)? Did they mean to insult the brilliant slipper of 
his Holiness, adorned with gems and venerated by the masters of the world ? 
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Did they mean to insinuate that Jesus Christ did not wash the feet of St, Peter 
by a miracle of humility, in order that St. Peter might, by a prodigy of pride/ 
present his feet to be kissed by the greatest potentates? — P. 81. 

After describing the cruelties committed on the Vaudois, the author 
gives a translation of the instructions issued by the holy office to its 
ministers in LatiA verse, as follows, viz. ^ 

To take the heretics, banish, bum, drown, and tear them with pincers, to 
expose them to wild beasts, cat their throats, starve them to death, oind them 
hand and foot, cut them with saws, lay bare their bones, break their legs, crush 
their limbs, cut them in pieces, and even lay bare the nerves, that the fire 
might the better penetrate when the body should be on the gridiron. P. 85. 

After contrasting these instructions with the doctrines of the 
Vaudois, he continues, 

These two voices are very different ; but what surprises us, is to find, that, 
according to the faith of such writers as Baronins, Bellarmin, Bossuet, Chateau- 
briand, &c., the voice of gentleness, humility, meekness, and Christian patience, 
is the voice of the dragon, uttered through the heretics his followers ; and that 
the voice of cruelty, barbarity, and persecution, is the voice of Jesus Christ, 
speaking through his vicegerent and the ministers of the holy office. — P. 86. 

We quote, from a sort of Appendix, entitled, “ Additions aux nou- 
velles Lettres,” the following clause of the bull granted for the Jubilee 
by Clement V. ; it is worthy of a place in the “ Tale of a Tub,” by the 
side of one of Lord Peter's pardons. 

Item, if any one duly confessed die by the way (to Rome), we grant that he 
be entirely exempt and absolved from all sins, and, notwithstanding, we en- 
tirely command the angels of Paradise to introduce his soul wholly freed from 
purgatory to the glory of Paradise. — Pp. 105, 106. 

The next of these pamphlets is an answer to a pastoral letter of 
the Bishop of Pignerol, attacking the Vaudois as schismatics. From 
this we will only make one extract. 

Besides, my Lord, in attributing to the Scriptures an obscurity which puts 
them out of the reach of unlearned men, your Greatness does not perceive the$ 
you are maintaining a controversy with St. Paul and the other Apostles; for if 
you are right, these holy men were wrong in addressing their writings not onty 
to the clergy, but also to the people. — P. 294. 

k % i 

Next follows an address by M. Peyran to his fellow pastors, on the - 
alarm which was caused amongst the Vaudois by the Bishop of Pigife- 
rol’s pastoral. The last of the series is an answer to a letter addressed 
by a French curd to M. Cellerier, a Genevese pastor, who had accused 
the Roman Catholics of idolatry. It is written throughout with force, 
elegance, and humouf. Take the following -examples. The curd had 
maintained that the Roman Catholics honour imeges merely as repre- 
sentations, which induce them to imitate the originals, and regard die. 
wood of the cross merely as a sign, which recalls the memory of one- 
redemption. . . ' 's. 
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• In this algo I am willing to belike you, since I am in the humour to shew 
wy cortesia. Qut. in that case'the. Roman Catholic Church must reform her 
breviary* in which, distinguishing the' cross from the crucified body, she says, 
« Oh, holy cross, &c. worthy alone to bear the ransom of the world 1 sweet 
wood, which bearest the nails and the swfeet burthen, save this congregation 
here present.” She must also reform her pontifical, which says that the worship 
: of latria is due to the cross, and that images ought to be incensed and kissed, 
and' that men should fall dovfh befole them with all possible humiliation. She 
must also reform those prayers in which it* is said of the image, “ Oh God, 
sanctify this image of the Virgin, that it,ibay 4 giv^us salutary help, &c.” Above 
*01, she must reform that prayer, of whf^&’tjttpe is the author, and in which 
it is said to the image of Jesps Chri^V' hnprii^ed on a towel, “ May it please 
thee to. purify us from every stain, blessed image of the face of Jesus Christ; 
spread light abroad in our hearts, &c. ; lead us, blessed image, to our home.” 
— P& 403, 404. 

- He goes on to quote the Roman Catholic saints Thomas and Bona- 
ventura/who taught that the same honour is due to the image as to 
the original; and so the worship of latria to the images of Jesus Christ, 
* as , that °f dulia to the images of the saints. — P. 4 05. 

Iif conformity with the opinion of Constantine, Bishop of Constance, 
at. the second Council of Nice it was decreed, that there are not two 
adorations, but one and the same adoration of the image, and of him 
who ia represented by the image. — P. 430. 

M, Peyran adds soon after, “ We may well say at this time what 
Lactantius said in his day, 1 The fools do not consider that if their 
images could feel and move, they would themselves fall to worshipping 
those who made and polished them.’”— P. 431. 

This is the benediction of the image of St. John the Evangelist, — 
“ Sit haec imago daemonum sancta expulsio, angelorum advocatro, fide- 
liuiuprotectio, ejusque in hoc loco potenter vigeat intercession — P. 433. 
<< That is, the image, and not the saint, is to intercede with God! 

Cassander, councillor of the Emperor Frederick, says, “ It is but too 
’ plain, to say no more, that the worship of images has so prevailed, and 
ao much indulgence has been shewn to the disposition of the people 
towards superstition, that our people do not yield to paganism itself 
in idolatry.” And a little further, “ As long as statues decked out 
with silk, gold, and precious stones, shall be seen in the churches and 
on the altars, and shall be carried about from place to place on men's 
shoulders after the Pagan fashion , we cannot hope that superstition 
will cease.” — Pp. 412, 413. ^ 

Michael, Vicar of the Archbihop, of Meats, and afterwards Bishop 
of Merseburg, and president ofthe imperial chamber under Charles V. 
twt sermon preached in 1342, says, that many aSuses have erfept in,—* 
thia amongst others, that the people trust in images . . . , and some- 
tiiaeeeyen believe that they have some feeling or virtue, and know 
inw Vthfti jj ghts, hear their prayers, and are capable of giving assistance ; 
this^ seyf Michael, is a detestable idolatry.— Pp. 415, 416. /, 
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M. Peyran goes on to state, that living himself in the mu}*t of itqtoan 
Catholics, and being an eye-witness of their proceedings, he is ebhvnieM 
that the people is led away, taught, "guided, and encouraged to believe 
that there really is some divihijty Or inherent power wbfalr resides! ftt 
these images, that in fact they address" to them their Vows and prayers, 
and place an entire confidence'fn them, “jfar after all % Sir,n this be 
not so, why expose these image* .and lifeless statues with . so much 
pomp? Why carry Jh, such solemnity in* your {froeefc 

sions and festivals, or in cs&effi Wtne public calamity ? . . Can 
images and statues without sens^ have the least influence in determin- 
ing the will of God?" — (Pp. 425, 426.) 4* And he shews from Arnpfeftis, 
Porphyry, and Celsus, that the ancients defended the use of images by 
the very same arguments as those used by tile *Roman Catholics.*** 
P.429. * ' “ \ 

It may be mentioned here, that the publication of this answer v *o^die 
French Curb's letter produced so great an effect, that the Cur§4uuifcelf 
bought up all the unsold copies of his own pamphlet, as we are ‘informed 
by Mr. Gilly ; so that Mr. Lowther was unable to procure a single 
impression. * 

A\ e have made so many extracts from the author's work, that ottr 
readers can in some sort judge for themselves of his manner of writing 
and the force of his reasoning ; and we may venture to appeal to tfloxr 
judgment, whether his mind seems to have acquired any of that *ust 
which many would suppose inevitable from the obscure retirement 
which he passed his days; or whether it does not retain all that readi- 
ness and polish which is commonly maintained by the collision of men 
and of opinions in the busy scenes of the world. Upon reflection, 
however, we should perhaps be led to expect this -uery result, arid w ft . 
should be more surprised at meeting with talents ao^wefl employed & 
a rich canon or court confessor of Turin, than in one of the* pastors* 
and captains of that little troop which forms an outpost of the reformed 
religion, who being always in presence of it's bitterest enemies, must 
ever be on the alert, and like Solomon's guards, u every man with his 
sword on his thigh because of tear in the night." 

We think also thdt those who have read this book will agree wHh v 
us in thanking Mr. Sims for the valuable present he has made to As , 
public, and in requesting him to persevere in the task which he has 
undertaken of editing the MSS. of the deceased Moderator, of which 
these Opuscuta are, we understand, but a smril pari. At the same time 
we feef it t^ he our "duty, both with respect to the public and the cha- 
ritable object which the reverend editor has in view in this jrablfcatioft, 
to suggest to him the propriety, hi ftitUre, of not adding a single weed 
to his t$xt, iif the way of introtfuctioif or illustration, beyond w$flHfci 
necessary to make his aiithoruucUrstood^ 

VOL, ix. NO. VI. ^ x x 
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M. Peyran must stand or fall upon his own unassisted merits. Every 
addition to what he has written brings with it two great disadvantages. 
In the first place the expense of the work is increased, and thereby 
some are deterred from purchasing; and secondly a double risk of 
rejection is incurred, on the merits of the author himself, and on the 
merits of his commentator ; and this without any adequate advantage; 
for however valuable the additions of the latter may in themselves be, 
they cannot drag the author into notice if he be unworthy of it; and if 
worthy, he does not require their assistance. 

We have been led to make these remarks by the bulk of the volume 
before us, not much more than one-half of which is the work of M. Peyran ; 
the rest consists chiefly of an Introduction and several Appendixes in 
English by the editor, with all possible respect for whom we are com- 
pelled to say, that we do not think they come within our rule of being 
necessary to the due understanding of the author (who is sufficiently 
clear and explicit), and theiefore they might have been omitted with 
advantage to the work, especially if any sale be anticipated on the con- 
tinent, where the English half of the work would be generally useless. 

We have already alluded to the object of this publication, which is 
for the benefit of the daughter and two sons of the deceased Moderator, 
who died in 1823, in very straitened circumstances, at the age of 
seventy-one ; when such was the respect felt by ail parties for his cha- 
racter, that his body was accompanied to the grave by great numbers 
of his Roman Catholic neighbours, notwithstanding a prohibitory order. 

M. Peyran studied at Geneva, and after his return to the vallies he 
kept the Latin school two years, served the churches of Maneille 
Praly and Vilfeseclie sixteen, and in 1791 became pastor of Pomaret 
and Moderator, which office had been borne by his father and grand- 
father. He inherited a small patrimony ; but expenses incidental to 
his office of Moderator, and those occasioned by the wars which have 
desolated the country, obliged him to contract del^s which have swal- 
lowed up all Ids property and left nothing for his children. 

We think we cannot conclude this article better than by giving Mr. 
Gilly's account of the visit he paid to the late Moderator about three 
months before his death, because, besides being extremely interesting 
in itself, it cannot fail of interesting those who read it in favour of the 
orphan family for whose benefit the work is published. 

Mr.;Gilly with his companions, being admitted into the humble cot- 
tage of the Moderator, were conducted 

Up a narrow staircase through a very small bed-room, the size of which was 
still further contracted by several bookcases. This led into another bedroom 
more amply provided still with shelves and books. The apartment was about 
fourteeitfeet square, low, and without any kind of decoration of paint or paper 
hanging . . # . At a small fire, where the fuel was supplied in too scanty a 
portion to impait warmth to the room, and by the side of a table covered with 
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books* parchments* and manuscripts* sat a slender feeble looking old man, 
whose whole frame was bowed down by infirmity .... His dress consisted 
of a shabby time-worn black suit* and worsted stockings so darned and patched* 
that it is difficult to say whether any portion of the original hose remained. 
Over his shoulder was thrown what once had been a cloke* but now a shred 
only. 

M. Peyran was upwards of seventy-one years of age (says Mr. Gilly) at the 
time we saw him; the whole of his income did not exceed 1000 francs, or about 
£40 a year; and with this pittaujfe hd had been obliged to meet the demands 
of a family, the culls of charily, the* incidental expenses of his situation a9 
Moderator, and the additional wants of age, sickness* and infirmity. An acci- 
dent occasioned by the kick of a mule had added to the ills of his condition. 
A large and prominent rupture, and an" incurable weakness, were increased by 
his inability to procure surgical aid as often, as he required it. For two years 
he underwent excruciating pain, and had his means enabled him to obtain the 
medical assistance which his case demanded, the malady might have been 
materially if not effectually alleviated. 

The welcome which wc received from our venerable host was expressed with 
all the warmth and sincerity of one whose kindly feelings had not yet been 
chilled by years or sufferings : and (he manner in which it was delivered dis- 
played a knowledge of the world, and a fine tact of good breeding* which are 
not looked for in Alpine solitudes, or in the dusty study of a recluse. ... 

Our conversation was held generally in French ; but when I engrossed his 
discourse to myself we spoke in Latin, as being the language in which we 
could not mistake each other. . . . Nothing could be more choice or classical 
than his selection of words; and I was not more surprised by his fluency of 
diction, than by the extraordinary felicity with which ne applied whole sen- 
tences from ancient poets, and even prose authors, to convey his sentiments. 

The probable restoration of the English pensions to the Yaudois Clergy being 
mentioned, M. Peyran clasped his hands and exclaimed* 

14 O inihi tam longs maucat pars ultima vitne, 

Spiritus et quantum sat erit tua tlicere facta!” 

Speaking of the resumption by the Sardinian government of the lands 
granted by Napoleon to the Yaudois Clergy, he said, 

41 Vivi pervenimus ad vena nostri, 

Quod nunquani veriti sumiia, ut possessor agclli 
Picerct, h«c mea sunt, vote res migrate coloni. 

Nunc victi tri&tcs, qtionium sors omnia versat" 

The manner in which he pronounced the last words was particularly moving; 
he dwelt upon the words vetcrcs and trisits, as being peculiarly applicable 
to his own case, deprived* as he had been, in his old age of what would have 
constituted his maintenance and comfort. 

M. Peyran spoke with so much rapidity, and hip thoughts followed each 
other in such quick succession* that he never suffered himself to be at a loss for 
words. If the Latin term did not immediately occur to him* he made no 
pause* but instantly supplied its place by a French or Italian phrase. Thi9 
animation of manner had such an effect* upon his whole frame* that very soon 
after we began to converse with him* the Crinkles seemed to fall from his brow* 
a hectic colour succeeded to the pallidness of his countenance* and the feeble 
and stooping figure wflich first stood before us elevated itself by degrees* and 
acquired new strength and energy. 

M. Peyran’s bookshelves were loaded with more than they could well bear; 
and when I noticed the number of volumes which lav scattered about the room* 
or were disposed in order wherever a place could be found for them* he told 
me that if he were now in possession of all that once were his, the whole of hfo 
own and. the adjoining house would be insufficient to contain them. He said 
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he bed bought a great many himself, but the principal portion of his library 
was the accumulation of his father and grandfather, and of more distant ances- 
tors, and expressed much regret that he could no longer display the folios and 
curious old MSS. that had been handed down to him. I asked what had 
become of them. * They have been sold/ he replied, with considerable emotion ; 
for he had been cpmpelled to part with them from time to time, to purchase 
clothes and even food for himself and family. 

After we had been some little time with M. Peyran, he produced a packet of 
papers and parchments, which he opened in a sort of fidgetty haste and ap- 
peared anxious to submit to our inspection. . . . One paper contained the 
letters of orders of his maternal grandfather, who was ordained by Dr. ltobin- 
son Bishop of London, . . . and licensed by the same prelate as tutor in a 
nobleman's family. The others were some letters from a mercantile family of 
the first distinction in London, to whom he thought himself distantly related. 
He was interested, he said, in these documents, not on his own account, because 
time was advancing rapidly with an old man like himself, but for his children’s 
sake; they were what they might carry into the world as proofs of their con- 
nexion with England 

He pointed to the works of Tillotson, Barrow, and Taylor, which still enriched 
his bookcase, and declared that every time he read them he was more and more 
gratified by the light which these English divines had thrown upon truths for 
their adherence to which his poor brethren had been so often obliged to conceal 
themselves in their mountain fastnesses. * But remember/ said the old man 
with conscious and becoming pride, e remember that you are indebted to us for 
your emancipation from papal thraldom. We led the way, we stood in the 
first rank, and against us the first thunderbolts of Rome were fulminated; the 
baying of the blood-hounds of the Inquisition was heard in our vallies before 
you knew its name.’ . . .«■ 

At the door of his humble presbytery the aged Moderator wrung our hands 
and said farewell with every symptom of regret at parting. He stood at the 
threshold watching our departing steps; and the last sight that I had of his 
long grey locks floating in the wind left an impression that will not soon be 
removed 

Such was our visit to the successor of the bishops of the purest church in 
Italy, whose necessities were such, that we felt bound by a sacred sense of 
duty to run the hazard of wounding those feelings of pride, which every man 
of sensibility must retain even amid the most urgent poverty, by pressing upon 
bis acceptance a heart-offering for the purchase of a few of those comforts 
which his age and infirmities required. I have had many struggles before I 
could make up my mind as to the propriety of stating this circumstance ; and 
nothing could have induced me to do it, but the persua /ion that it will put the 
case in the strongest light, and shew at once the deplorable situation to which 
many of these pastors are reduced. — G illy s Narrative of an Excursion to the 
Mountains of Piemont , chap. 4. 

— ■+» 

Art. II . — A Farewell Sermon , preached in the Parish Church of 
Hodnet , Salop , by Reginald Heber , D.D. Bishop of Calcutta . 

Second Edition. Shrewsbury: 1826 . 

A Charge delivered to the Clergy of the Diocese of Calcutta , at the 
Primary Visitation of the Right Rev . Reginald Heber , D. D. Lord 
Bishop of Calcutta. London. Murray: 1827 . 

TfU dust of two English bishops, — we might almost say, two 
English martyrs, — has now mixed itself with the soil of Hindostan. 
£et us hope that their remains have given a sort of consecration to 
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that vast territory, and marked it out, in the sight of men and angels, 
as a portion of the Redeemer’s inheritance. Reflections and anticipa- 
tions like these arc greatly needed to' support us under the loss of two 
such men as Middleton and Hebert and under the bitter disappoint- 
ment inflicted on the Church by the policy which (we fear) has ap- 
pointed only a single successor to those venerable and illustrious 
prelates. We will not speculate on the reasons which have rendered 
the State deaf to the intrcaties of the Church ; which have again con- 
signed to one spiritual governor and director a field scarcely too 
extensive for the labours of an apostolic college ; and which tend to 
fix on our Protestant institutions the reproach of a languid zeal for the 
highest interests of mankind. We cannot, however, altogether repress 
the “ searchings of heart,” and the painful bodings, occasioned by 
this prodigy of lukewarmness or frugality. We cannot forget that it 
reduces the individual who takes this overpowering charge upon 
himself to a most appalling alternative. It compels him to go forth 
to his labours, cither with a resolution to ofTcr up his health and life 
in the cause, and probably to bring on a speedy repetition of the 
mischiefs that must always attend a suspension of the episcopal func- 
tions ; or, it drives him to an adoption of the maxim which all over- 
laboured functionaries are strongly tempted to call in to their relief ; 
we mean the notable aphorism, that where business is too heavy to be 
properly disposed of, the only way to get through it at all is, by all 
means to take it easily! We positively shudder at the guilt of deli - 
beratcly reducing to such an alternative even the most exalted virtue 
and piety ; and we are willing to take refuge in the surmise, that the 
turmoil and confusion of secular and political interests have naturally 
the effect of deadening the religious sensibilities of statesmen, and of 
making them, in a great degree, unconscious of the evils inflicted on 
mankind by inattention to their moral and spiritual improvement. To 
be sure, this is but a melancholy sort of retreat from painful feelings ! 
It is, however, somewhat less wretched than the belief that our tem- 
poral governors are capable of wilfully trifling with the most precious 
and important of all the concerns committed to their care. 

We are further encouraged to “ possess our souls in peace” under 
this .disastrous repulse of the Church’s suit to the Government, by the 
recollection, that the great interests at stake are under the especial 
care of Him who is always able and watchful to extract good from 
evil, and to overrulp the worst counsels of man to His own praise and 
glory. In His good time, we trust, the mighty harvest of India 
shall be duly provided with labourers ; and the rulers of this land 
awakened to a due seuse of the responsibility imposed by a connexion 
with that country. Should they at last be" roused to a full perception 
of their duty, even by a succession of such sacrifices as we h&ve 
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recently deplored, the price, costly as it would be, would scarcely be 
too great for the purchase of so blessed a consummation. 

We gladly turn aside from these oppressive considerations to in- 
dulge ourselves in a momentary recollection of the great man who laid 
the foundation of our Indian Church. To some of our fraternity 
Bishop Middleton was very intimately known : and that knowledge 
enables us to pronounce, that, in some respects bis character has been 
egregiously mistaken. With the loftier and grander features of that 
character the world is now tolerably familiar : but it may, perhaps, 
surprise many to learn that, by nature, he was singularly sportive and 
playful ; that to him no mere earthly delight seemed equal to the 
relaxation and abandonment of a social circle ; and that, when sur- 
rounded by a few friends who possessed his confidence and attachment, 
nothing could be more winning or more animating than his society. 
His vast stores of erudition, his ready memory, and his keen percep- 
tion of humour, (always kept “ within the limits of becoming mirth”) 
rendered him one of the most instructive and entertaining of compa- 
nions. Among his severest sacrifices in India he used to reckon the 
loss of that sort of conversation which is enlivened by the brisk and 
frequent interchange of classical application and allusion one of the 
most innocent, and at the same time most delightful, recreations that 
can be enjoyed by a finished scholar, but which it can be scarcely 
reasonable to expect in a society so peculiarly constituted as that of 
India. We mention this circumstance purely to shew how open he 
was to all those blameless and “ unrcproccd pleasures " which sweeten 
the repose and leisure of superior minds. 

With regard to his personal demeanour wc are not ignorant, that, 
by some, it was thought to be rather too deeply stamped with official 
solemnity, and even sternness. If this were the case, we are quite 
satisfied that the peculiarity was connected with his lively and habitual 
sense of duty; certainly with no failing so disci editable as personal 
arrogance. He was placed in a post of almost unexampled difficulty ; 
in a new situation which demanded inflexible firmness and unwearied 
vigilance, and which, naturally enough, led him to believe that it 
could scarcely be safe for him to lay aside for a moment, the high 
public character which he was called upon to maintain without com- 
promise. Under these very peculiar and trying circumstances, it 
would not be surprising if the posture of dignity, which he often felt 
him&elf compelled defensively to assume, should gradually and im- 
perceptibly have given to his manner an air of constraint and reserve y 
which were very far from natural to the man. 

Again, there never perhaps existed an individual so intensely anxious 
to da right as Bishop Middleton : and this incessant solicitude, acting 
upon 'a constitution which, though robust, was unusually sensitive, 
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may have given him, at times/ an appearance of irritability and agita- 
tion. It is truly wonderful, — (and it shews the depth and power of 
the principles which supported him) — that the perpetual influence of 
this acute sensibility should, to the last, have left his strength and 
steadiness of purpose wholly unimpaired. That it .must have ren- 
dered the process of arriving at his decisions extremely harassing, 
there can be no doubt : but when his resolution was once formed, he 
remained firm and unshaken. It is highly probable, however, that 
this long continued wear of spirits may have hastened the period at 
which he was to sink under his burden. 

But we will no longer seek to disclose his virtues, or to draw forth 
his failings from “ their dread abode.” His virtues are laid up as 
a treasure, which is become the invaluable and sacred property of the 
public. His failings, it were almost impious to doubt, will find 
abundant mercy at the hand of that God, whom he served with heart 
and soul and strength ! 

The imagination can perhaps scarcely picture a contrast, in some 
respects, more striking than that which was exhibited in the characters 
of Bishop Middleton and his successor ! It is, nevertheless, such 
a contrast as may well exist between two great and good men. 
Many qualities, of course, they had in common. Each was dis- 
tinguished by rjch and various mental accomplishments, by a noble and 
almost saint- like disinterestedness, and by a thorough dedication of 
himself to the holy cause which called them forth from their country. 
But in the general “ form and pressure ” of their minds, they were 
totally dissimilar. It seems, however, to have been most providen- 
tially appointed that each should carry with him those peculiar quali- 
fications which were required by the respective circumstances in which 
he was placed. Without the unbending constancy of Bishop Middle- 
ton, it is doubtful whether the foundations of the Episcopal Church in 
India could have been solidly and permanently laid. But when that 
great work was once accomplished, the same stern energy would 
hardly be required for carrying on the superstructure, and apply- 
ing the decorations, and executing the details of the mighty and 
glorious design. When Bishop Heber arrived, the Indian public had 
been taught to regard Episcopacy with deep respect. The command- 
ing qualities of the first Bishop had secured for it the veneration of 
the community, and had left to his successor the more delightful task 
of engaging in its behalf their attachment and fidelity. And never, 
surely, was any liunfan being more consummately adapted than that 
successor for the office of conciliation ! The singleness of his heart, 
the simplicity of his manners, the heavenly sweetness of his temper, 
the passionate devotion of all his faculties to the work of an Evange- 
list, bent towards him the hearts of all people as the heart of one 
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man. They who at first were surprised at the unostentatious plain- 
ness of his demeanour* were soon overpowered .with admiration at the 
vast resources and genuine dignity of his mind. The result has been 
that, in the course of twelve years, the labours of these two men have 
surrounded the Indian Church with the reverence and affection of her 
children, and have associated Episcopacy in the public mind, with 
every thing that is admirable in learning and genius, Or sublime in 
piety and virtue! It is highly gratifying to know, that the period 
which has elapsed since the death of Heber has been an interval of 
intense solicitude in India ; and that our countrymen there have been 
looking out with “ earnest expectation” for a worthy successor to the 
prelates they have lost. 

The person on ivhom the choice has fallen has two glorious models 
before^ him. We doubt not that he will make them the objects of his 
constant study, and that he will endeavour to walk in their steps 
with a holy and pious emulation. If so, the prayers of all good men 
will go with him, and, we trust, the blessing of God will descend 
upon his labours. 

The two publications at the head of this article may be considered 
respectively as the last of Heber’s pastoral labours in England, and 
the commencement of his more arduous toils in Ilindostan. 7'he 
Farewell Sermon was addressed to his parishioners at Hodnet, a few 
weeks before he sailed. It is probably well known to most of our 
readers, that the living of Hodnet, which he had then held for some 
years, is a very valuable one ; that he had built himself a residence 
there, and that the place was endeared to him by every circumstance 
that could make a separation from it exquisitely painful.. He was in 
possession of every earthly comfort ; he had the means of doing good 
on a large and liberal scale ; and his spiritual labours had secured him 
the love and veneration of his whole parish. lie had, moreover, been 
recently appointed to the < office of preacher at Lincoln’s Inn, a post 
which varied his life by a frequent enjoyment of the best literary 
society in London. If there was any one individual in the empire to 
whom a removal from his native land wo\ald be more full of anguish 
than another, assuredly Heber must have been the man. Fie had 
every thing which can render existence delightful. Yet all these 
things he was prepared to count as loss, when the voice of the Eternal 
Master called him to a larger sphere of usefulness. The Lord had 
need of him in a distant land. He was summoned to visit “the dark 
and cruel places of the earth and thither he accordingly went, with 
the alacrity of one who had brought every thought and every desire 
to^fce obedience of Christ. But the trial must have been hard to 
ft&h abd blood ! Some human pangs must have been felt, and some 
dminan team must have been dropt, as the moment of separation drew 
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nigh. We can easily imagine what an effort it must have cost him to 
brace his powers to a firmness that would “ bear him stiffly up” under 
the delivery of this farewell; and we can picture to ourselves the 
overflowing sorrow with which it would be heard by those who were 
about to suffer so calamitous a bereavement ! It seems a sort of unholy 
mutilation to tear away from the context any part of this unlaboured 
and beautiful address, and yet it would be an abandonment of our 
duty to leave our readers without a specimen. His text is 1 Pet. ii. 11. 
which suggests to all Christians the necessity of remembering, that, in 
this world, they are but “ strangers and pilgrims.” This notion he 
seizes, and illustrates with singular vividness and beauty. 

Is it necessary for me to prove the fitness of this comparison, or how truly the 
life of man is, in these passages, described as a pilgrimage? Which of us is 
there whose experience may not bear abundant witness to the changeable nature 
of our prospects in the world ; the uncertainty of our best laid plans, the in- 
security of our firmest possessions? Where shall the man be found who, for 
long together, continueth in one stay? Which of us does not behold and feel 
himself and every thing around him, with various speed, but with equal certainty, 
hasting on to dissolution and decay, while all which we endure, and all which 
we enjoy, has no more comparative permanence than our good or bad reception 
in an inn, or the still briefer accidents of a voyage ? Life bears us on like the 
stream of a mighty river. Our boat, at first, glides gently down the narrow 
channel, through the playful murmurings of the little brook and the windings of 
its grassy border. The trees shed their blossoms over our young heads; the 
flowers on the brink seem to offer themselves to our young hands ; we are happy 
in hope, and we grasp eagerly at the beauties around us; but the stream hurries 
us on, and still our hands are empty. 

Our course in youth and manhood is along a wider and deeper flood, and 
amid objects more striking and magnificent. We are animated by the moving 
picture of enjownent sind industry which passes before us, we are excited by 
some short-lived success, or depressed and rendered miserable by some equally 
short-lived disappointment, But our energy and our dependence are both in 
vain. The stream bears us on, and our joys and ourgriets alike are left behind 
us ; we may be shipwrecked but wc cannot anchor ; our voyage may be hastened 
but it cannot be delayed ; whether rough or smooth, the river hastens towards 
its home, till the roaring of the ocean is in our ears, and the tossing of his waves 
is beneath our keel, and the lands lessen from our eyes, and the floods are lifted 
up around us, and the earth loses sight of us, and we take our last leave of earth 
and its inhabitants, and of our further voyage there is no witness but the Infinite 
and Eternal ! 

And do we still take so much anxious thought for the future days, when the 
days which are gone by have so strangely and uniformly deceived us ? Can we 
still so set our hearts on the creatures of God, when we find, by sad experience, 
that the Creator only is permanent? Or shall we not rather lay aside every 
weight and every sin which does most easily beset us, and think of ourselves 
henceforth os wayfaring persons only, who have no abiding inheritance but in 
the hope of a belter world, and to whom even that world would be worse than 
hopeless, if it were not for our Lord Jesus Christ, and the interest which we 
have obtained in his mercies? — P. 9 — 11. 

He then proceeds thus : 

But if such are the .considerations which (taken as a general truth, and stated 
in general language) the uncertainty of mortal life is always calculated to awaken 
in us, more especially have thoughts of this nature been called up in my mind 
by the near approaeh of that time when my ministerial labours among you must 

vot. IX, no. VI. Y Y 
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have an end; when I must give over, into other hands, the task of watching 
over your spiritual welfare, and when many, very many, of those with whom 
] have grown up from childhood, iu whose society I have passed my happiest 
days, and to whom it ha3 been, during more than fifteen years, my duty and my 
delight (with such ability as God has given me) to preach the gospel of Christ, 
must, in all probability, see my face if! the Hesh no more. 

Under such circumstances, and connected with many who now hear me by 
• the dearest ties of blood, of friendship, and of gratitude, some mixture of regret 
is excusable, some degree of sorrow is holy. I cannot, without some anxiety 
for the future, forsake, for an untried and arduous field of duty, the quiet scenes 
where, during so much of my past life, I have enjoyed a more than usual share 
of earthly comfort and prosperity, i cannot bid adieu to those with whose 
idea almost every recollection of past happiness is connected, without many 
earnest wishes for their welfare, and (I will confess it) without some severe 
self reproach, that, while it was in my power, I have done so much less than I 
ought to have done to render that welfare eternal. 

There are, indeed, tho?e here who know, and there is One above all who 
knows better than any of you, how earnestly I have desired the peace and the 
holiness of His church: how truly i have loved the people of this place; and 
how warmly 1 have hoped to be a means in Ilis hands of bringing many among 
you to glory. But I am at this moment but too painfully sensible that, in many 
things, yea in all, my performance has fallen short of my principles; that neither 
privately nor publicly have I taught you with so much diligence as now seems 
necessary in my eyes, — nor has my example set forth the doctrines in which I 
have, however imperfectly, instructed you. Yet, if my zeal has failed in steadi- 
ness, it has never been wanting in sincerity. I have expressed no conviction 
which I have not deeply felt; have preached no doctrine whicli I have not 
steadfastly believed : however inconsistent my life, its leading object has been 
your welfare, and I have hoped and sorrowed, and studied and prayed for your 
instruction, and that you might be saved. For my labours, sucli as they were, 
I have been, indeed, most richly rewarded, in the uniform affection and respect 
which I have received from my parishioners; in their regular and increasing 
attendance in this holy place and at the Table of the Lord ; in the welcome 
which I have never failed to meet in the houses both of rich and of poor; — in 
the regret, (beyond my deserts and beyond my fullest expectations) with which, 
my announced departure has been received by you ; in your expressed and 
repeated wishes for my welfare and my return; iu the munificent token of your 
regard with which I have been this morning honoured ;* in your numerous 
attendance on the present occasion, and in those marks of emotion which f now 
witness around me, and in which 1 am myself well nigh constrained to join. 

For all these accept such thanks as I can pay ; accept my best wishes : accept 
my affectionate regret : accept the continuance of tin fie prayers which 1 have 
hitherto offered up for you daily, and in which, whatever, and wherever my 
sphere of duty may hereafter be, my congregation of IIodket shall (believe it!) 
never be forgotten. But accept, above all, as the best legacy whicli I can leave 
behind me, a few plain words of advice, such as are suggested by my text and 
by the circumstances under which I now address you; and such as, if duly 
borne in mind by each of us, will strip our separation of its most painful 
features, and secure to us, if our faith is true, a 'more blessed meeting 
hereafter. — 1\ 12— l.L 

And towards the conclusion he returns to the consideration that life 
is a pilgrimage, and presses it on the hearts of his hearers with affec- 
tionate solemnity. 

* ■ — 1 * 

* K handsome silver tureen had been given to the author by his parishioners, in a 
manner the most impressive and gratifying to his feelings. 
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Would to God, indeed, that I could hope to leave you all as truly at peace 
with each other, as, 1 trust and believe, there is peace between myself and you ! 
Yet, if there be any here whom I have at any time offended, let me entreat his 
forgiveness, and express the hope that he has already forgiven me. If any who 
thinks he lias done me wrong (I know of none), let him be assured that the 
fault, if it were one, is not only forgiven but forgotten. And, let me earnestly 
entreat you all, as it may be the last request which I shall* ever make, the last 
advice which I shall ever offer to you — Little children, love one another and 
forgive one another, even as God, for Christ's sake, hath loved and for- 
given you ! 

Nor are they the duties only which we owe to our enemies and our friends 
which arc to be learned from the consideration of our pilgrim state on earth ; 
and from the uncertainty of nil things round us. Pilgrims as we are, in that 
very name the fact is implied that u we seek a country and we are encouraged 
to look forward to a better and more enduring home. Divided as we soon 
must be, we are taught that, to those who love the Lord, no parting can be 
eternal ; and, even in the warmth of our early attachments, (when those attach- 
ments are allowable and holy), we have the strongest motive for endeavouring so 
to pass through the journey of life, as, that, after death, we may meet those 
whom we love in happiness. I do not forbid, I would not, for worlds, even 
damp or discourage those pure domestic affections, those sacred friendships and 
harmless and useful predilections of kindred, of country, of neighbourhood, 
which make up so much of the general happiness of mankind, and without which 
the world would be, still more than we find it, a vale of tears and misery ! We 
do well to love our kindred; we do well to cling to our fiicnds; we do well 
(uncertain as the possession may be) to value their love while it yet is spared to 
us, to fear their loss, and to sorrow over their sepaiation from us. But, let us 
ask ourselves, how, if we cannot, even for a few years, lose sight, without sorrow, 
of a relation, a friend, a neighbour; if we cannot cover up a kinsman in his 
grave without some natural tears ; if I cannot leave you now, for a distant land, 
without a pang of more than common bitterness; how shall we endure, here- 
after, to see our lots in the day of judgment determined indifferent worlds, and 
that great gulph extending itself between us which is for ever to divide the 
righteous and the ungodly t And, reflecting on these things, let us, for God’s 
sake, for our friends’ sake, and for our own ; as we love our fiiends, as we love 
ourselves, and desire that neither we nor they should sorrow everlastingly, pre- 
pare them by advice and ourselves by repentance, so to part for a time as that 
our parting may be for a time only: but that the parent may embrace the glo- 
rified form of his child, the husband of his wife, and the fiiend of the sharer of 
his confidence, in that land where every tear shall be wiped from every eye, 
where no unkindness shall wound, no suspicion alienate, but where those 
virtuous affections which were tried and purified here, shall reap their reward of 
eternal indulgence and enjoyment! — P. 1 7 — 19. 

From bis Primary Charge in India we select, first, his exquisite 
delineation of the duties of an Indian Chaplain. 

It is, indeed, most true, that those men would be much mistaken who should 
anticipate, in the fortunes of an Indian chaplain, a life of indolence, of opulence, 
of luxury. An Indian chaplain must come prepared for hard labour in a climate 
where labour is often death; he must come prepared for rigid_ self-denial in 
situations where all around him invites to sensual indulgence ; he must be cou- 
tent with an income liberal, indeed, in itself, but very often extremely dispro- 
portioned to the charities, the hospitalities, the Unavoidable expenses, of his 
station. He must be content to bear his life in his hand, and to leave, very 
often, those dearer than life to Ilis cure who feeds the ravens. 

Nor are the qualifications which he will need, nor are the duties which will 
rest on him, less arduous than the perils of his situation. lie must be no 
uncourtly recluse, or he will lose his influence over the higher ranks of his 
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congregation. He must be no man of pleasure, or he will endanger their souls 
and his own. He must be a scholar, and a man of cultivated mind, for, in many 
of his hearers (wherever he is stationed), he will meet with a degree of know- 
ledge and refinement which a parochial minister in England does not often 
encounter, and a spirit, sometimes of fastidious and even sceptical criticism, 
which the society, the habits, and, perhaps, the very climate of India, has 
a natural tendency to engender. He must condescend to simple men, for here, 
as elsewhere, the majority of his congregation will, nevertheless, be the ignorant 
and the poor. 

Nor, in his intercourse with this humble class of his hearers, must be anticipate 
the same cheering circumstances which make the house of the English parochial 
minister a school and temple of religion, and his morning and evening walk 
a source of blessing and blessedness. Ilis servants will be of a different creed 
from himself, and insensible, in too many instances, tp his example, his exhorta- 
tions, and his prayers. His intercourse will not be with the happy and harmless 
peasant, but with the dissipated, the diseased, and often, the demoralized 
soldier. His feet will not be found at the wicker gate of the well-known 
cottage ; beneath the venerable tree ; in the grey church-porch, or by the side 
of the hop-ground and the corn-field; but he must kneel by the bed of infection 
or despair, in the barrack, the prison, or the hospital. 

But to the well-tempered, the well-educated, the diligent and pious clergy-* 
man, who can endear himself to the poor without vulgarity, and to the rich 
without involving himself in their vices ; who can reprove sin without harshness, 
and comfort penitence without undue indulgence; who delights in his Master's 
work, even when divested of those outward circumstances which in our own 
country contribute to render that work picturesque and interesting; who feels a 
pleasure in bringing men to God, proportioned to the extent of their previous 
wanderings; who can endure the coarse (perhaps fanatical) piety of the ignorant 
and vulgar, and listen With joy to the homely prayers of men long strangers to 
the power of religion; who can do this, without himself giving way to a vain 
enthusiasm; and whose good sense, sound knowledge, and practical piety, can 
restrain and reclaim the enthusiasm of others to the due limits of reason and 
scripture; to him, above all, who can give his few leisure hours to fields of 
usefulness beyond his immediate duty; and who, without neglecting the Euro- 
pean penitent, can aspire to the further extension of Christ's kingdom among the 
heathen ; — to such a man as Martyn was, and as some still are (whom may the 
Lord of the harvest long continue to his church !) I can promise no common 
usefulness and enjoyment in the situation of an Indian chaplain. 

I can promise him, in any station to which he may be assigned, an educated 
society, and an audience peculiarly qualified to exercise and strengthen his 
powers of argument and eloquence. — I can promise him, generally speaking, 
the favour of his superiors, the friendship of his equals, and affection, strong as 
death, from those whose wanderings he corrects, whose distresses he consoles, 
and by whose sick and dying bed he stands as a ministering angel ! — Are further 
inducements needful? I yet can promise more. I can promise to such a man 
the esteem, the regard, the veneration of the surrounding Gentiles; the conso- 
lation, at least, of having removed from their minds, by his blameless life and 
winning manners, some of the most inveterate and most injurious prejudices 
which oppose, with them, the reception of the gospel ; and the honour, it may 
be, (of which examples are not wanting among you,) of planting the cross of 
Christ in the wilderness of a heathen heart, and extending the frontiers of the 
visible church amid the hills of darkness and the strongholds of error and 
idolatry.— P. 6—10. • 

We cannot forbear to insert the awful and indignant rebuke with 
which he. chastises that hollow and double-minded calumniator of 
India, the Jibb6 Dubois. Having spoken of the vast growth of mis- 
sionary enterprise, he adds, 
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Nor can it be a matter of reasonable surprise to any of us, that the exertions 
of this kind, which the last fifteen years have witnessed, should have excited a 
mingled feeling of surprise and displeasure in the minds, not only of those who 
are strangers to the powerful and peculiar emotions which send forth the 
Missionary to his toil, but of those who, though themselves not idle, could not 
endure that God should employ other instruments besides; gnd were ready to 
speak evil of the work itself, rather than that others who followed not with them 
should cast out devils in the name of their common Master. To the former of 
these classes may be referred the louder opposition, the clamours, the expostu- 
lation, the alarm, the menace and ridicule which, some few years ago, were 
systematically and simultaneously levelled at whatever was accomplished or 
attempted for the illumination of our Iudian fellow-subjects. We can well re- 
member, most of us, what revolutions and wars. were predicted to arise from 
the most peaceable preaching and argument ; what taunts and mockery were 
directed against scholars who had opened to us the gates of the least accessible 
oriental dialects; what opprobrious epithets were lavished on men of whom the 
world was not worthy. We have heard the threats of the mighty; we have 
heard the hisses of the fool ; we have witnessed the terrors of the worldly wise, 
and the unkind suspicions of those from whom the Missionary had most reason 
to expect encouragement. Those days are, for the present, gone by. Through 
the Christian prudence, the Christian meekness, the Christian perseverance and 
indomitable faith of the friends of our good cause, and through the protection, 
above all, and the blessing of the Almighty, they are gone by ! The angel of 
the Lord has, for a time, shut the mouths of these fiercer lions, ttnd it is the 
false brother now, the pretended fellow-soldier in Christ, who has lift up his 
heel against the propagation of the Christian Gospel. 

But thus it is that the power of Anti-Christ hath worked hitherto and doth 
w r ork. Like those spec tre forms which the madness of Orestes saw in classical 
mythology, the spirit of religious party sweeps before us in the garb and with 
the attributes of pure and evangelical religion. The Cross is on her shoulders, 
the chalice in her hand, and she is anxiously busied, after her manner, in the 
service of Him by whose holy name she also is called. But outstrip her in the 
race, but press her a little too closely, and she turns round on us with all the 
hideous features of envy and of rage. Iler hallowed taper blazes into a 
sulphurous torch, her hairs bristle into serpents, her face is as the face of them 
that go down to the pit, and her words arc words of blasphemy 1 

What other spirit could have induced a Christian Minister, after himself, as 
he tells us, long labouring to convert the heathen, to assert that one hundred 
millions of human beings, — a great, a civilized, an understanding, and most 
ancient people, are collectively and individually under the sentence of reproba- 
tion from God, and under a moral incapacity of receiving that Gospel which 
the God who gave it hath appointed to be made known to all ? 

What other spirit could nave prompted a member of that church which pro- 
fesses to hold out the greatest comfort to sinners, to assert of a nation with 
whom, whatever are their faults, I, for one, should think it impossible to live 
long without loving them, that they are not only enslaved to a cruel and 
degrading superstition, but that the principal persons among them are sold to all 
manner of wickedness and cruelty ; without mercy to the poor ; without natural 
affection for each other; and this with no view to quicken the zeal of Christians, 
to release them from their miserable condition, but that Christians may leave 
them in that condition still, to the end that they may perish everlastingly? 

What other spirit, finally, could have led a Christian Missionary, (with a 
remarkable disregard of truth, the proofs of which are in my hands,) to dis- 
parage the success of the different Protestant Missions; to detract from the 
numbers, and vilify the good name of that ancient Syrian church, whose flame, 
like the more sacred fye of Horeb, sheds its lonely and awful brightness over 
the woods and mountains of Malabar, and to assure us, (hear Oh Israel !) in 
the same treatise, and almost in the same page, that the Christians of India are 
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the most despised and wretched of its inhabitants; that whoever takes up the 
Cross, takes up the hatred of his own people, the contempt of Europeans, loss 
of goods, loss of employment, destitution, and often beggary; and yet that it 
is interest atone , and a love of this world, which has induced in any Hindu, even 
a temporary profession of the gospel? 

And this is tho professed apologist of the people of India! My brethren, I 
have known the sharpness of censure, and I am not altogether without expe- 
rience in the suffering of undeserved and injurious imputations. And, let the 
righteous smite me friendly, [ shall receive it (I trust in God) with gratitude. 
Let my enemy w rite a book, so he be my open enemy, I trust (through the same 
Divine aid) to bear it or to answer it. But whatever reproofs I may deserve, to 
whatever calumnies I may be subjected, may the mercy of Heaven defend me 
from having a false friend for my vindicator ! — 1\ 16 — 21. 

We cannot better conclude our notice of this admirable composition, 
than by extracting the following noble testimony to the exalted worth 
of his predecessor. 

It was by a more than usual attention to the consistency of his appropriate cha- 
racter, and to the paramount and indispensable necessity of his appropriate pur- 
suits and duties, that the character of Bishop Middleton became that which you 
beheld, and that which he, for the example of us all, has left behind him. That 
great and good man, had his mind been attracted to secular objects, possessed 
much of every quality on which the world bestows its favour. But, though his 
memory was stored with all profane and* civil literature, the application of his 
learning and talents was to ecclesiastical purposes only. He ranked among the 
very foremost critics of his age, yet it was to scriptural criticism only that his 
acumen was directed. lie had, I am assured, an inexhaustible supply of lighter 
and more elegant literature, yet lie sought to be remembered as a preacher and 
a theologian only. Nay, more, when his life-long labours were at length drawing 
near their term, as if fearing the applause of men, even in those branches of 
study which were strictly appropriate and ministerial, he consigned, as a lust 
sacrifice, his laboured manuscripts to the flames, content to live in the memory 
of those who personally knew', and loved, and honoured him, and desiring no 
other reward than the mercy of linn to whom lus thoughts, his studies, and his 
prayers, had been long and steadily dedicated. 

One monument, however, he has left behind of the zeal which prompted, the 
wisdom which planned, and the liberality which largely contributed toil, which 
must long preserve his name in the grateful recollection of the Indian church, 
and which bids fair, under the Divine protection, to become eventually a greater 
blessing to these extensive lands, than any which the 1 /have received from their 
foreign lords, since the gate wa9 first opened by the Portuguese to the commerce 
and conquest of Asia. — P. 32—34. 


Art. III . — The Office of the Christian Teacher considered . A Sermon 
preached at St. Giles's Church, Reading, at the Primary Visitation 
of the Lord Bishop of Salisbury, by the Rev. II. H. Milman, 
Professor of Poetry, Late Fellow of Brasenose College , Oxford, 
and Vicar of St. Mary, Reading . London : Murray. 

f 

“ The philosophy of preaching,” says Mr. Milman, after an impressive in- 
troduction of the subject, exhibiting the necessity of a clergyman's studying the 
wisest, as Jtell as practising the most expedient system of instructing his con- 
gregation^' the philosophy of preaching must be sought in the profoundest 
science — that which investigates the nature of the human soul. The book which 
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we must study is the inner man, that dwelling of the immaterial principle, by 
which we comprehend truth, and apply what we comprehend to the regulation 
of external action. 

“Now the human soul is accessible through these principal faculties: the 
imagination, the reason, and the affections. We embrace truth, because it is 
vividly represented before us; because it is enforced by conclusive argument; 
or because it has gained an interest in the breast, and conciliated our affections 
in its favour. We believe the death of Christ, 1. Because we behold it in all 
its striking and awful circumstances, depicted, as it were, within our minds; 
we behold the agony, the Writhing limb, the streaming wound, the head bowed 
down in resignation, the convulsions of nature, the darkened sun : we hear the 
cry re-echoed, as it were, within us, — ‘ Father, forgive them, they know not what 
they do:* and the vivid reality of the scene, thus conjured up by the magic 
power of the imagination, extorts from us, as from the centuiion, the humble 
and sincere confession — ‘ Of a truth, this man was the Son of God* We believe 
the death of Christ, 2. Because, by the succinct rules of reasoning, we are con* 
vinced as to the truth of the evangelic history. We have rigidly examined the 
evidences of the faith; our doubts are satisfied, our difficulties overcome: we 
acknowledge the impossibility of tracing such a religion to any source but to the 
Divinity : we pay the demanded homage from conviction, and can no more 
resist the conclusive appeal, than the unerring certainly of the strictest demon- 
stration. We believe the death of Christ, 3. Because, as sinners, the doctrine 
of the atonement comes immediately home to our feelings; our conscience ac- 
knowledges the necessity of a propitiation for our offences, more precious and 
valuable than we can otter. Die mercy of our heavenly Father in sending his 
only-begotten Son to die for our sins upon the cross, pleads, as it were, its own 
cause within us : we believe, because the consolation which the doctrine affords 
is its own most powerful argument. 

“That faith then will obviously be most complete, permanent, and influential, 
which shall emanate at once from the imagination, the reason, and the feelings. 
All these avenues, thciefore, to the understanding and heart of man, the 
Christian teacher must seize and occupy; his commanding influence must thus 
take possession of the whole soul. For although the faculties may in this 
manner be considered sepaiatc and distinct, they arc indissolubly connected, 
they reciprocally excite and enlighten each other. The imagination brings the 
evidence more \ividly home to the reason; the reason, without losing its 
independence, may to a certain degree be influenced by the feelings; and what 
feelings are so strong and permanent as those which are sanctioned and stimu- 
lated by reason.” — 1\ 9 — 11. 

Having thus stated and exemplified his views of what may be 
very justly denominated the philosophy of preaching, Mr. Milman 
proceeds to exhibit separately, and more at length, the offices of the 
several faculties of the human soul, as their influences unite in the 
formation of a perfect and operative religion, — a religion both of the 
mind and heart. Acknowledging, as all must acknowledge, the 
danger of allowing too great a sway to the imagination on any subject, 
and more particularly on that which is the most important of all, he 
is very far from coinciding with those ivho would wholly proscribe 
this faculty as the vehicle of religious instruction, and shows where its 
instrumentality is indispcnsible to give vividness to our faith. 

Whenever there is a mystery in religion, — and where shall we turn that we 
are not lost in profound, inevitable, inscrutable mystery ?— whenever we pass 
out of the region of the senses, or the sphere of this brief and immediate pre- 
sent, then that excursive faculty must be summoned to our assistance. The 
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soul of the Christian is irresistibly impelled to the immaterial world. The 
history of his religion throws him back into ages long gone by ; his anxiety 
about his own everlasting destination urges him towards the abyss of the eternal 
future. But the immaterial world is the province and the domaiu of the ima- 
gination : this alone ranges the dim plans of the past, and penetrates into the 
impervious r obscurity of the future. Whatever is spiritual, whatever is per- 
ceived by the eye of faith, is perceived through the imagination. Who shall 
transport us towards the inaccessible throne, on which the God of Scripture, 
the eternal, the ineffable, the incomprehensible, dwells in his secret majesty? 
How shall we conceive the agency of invisible angels, or that fatal influence of 
the powers of darkness? How shall we look back, and apprehend the life, 
and death, and resurrection of Jesus? How onward, and anticipate the great 
and awful day of judgment — the earth delivering up its entombed myriads — 
hell opening to receive the hosts of the wicked — heaven expanding its golden 
gates, crowded with the white robes of the saints? The active imagination 
alone can perform this sublime but necessary office. Through the imagination, 
the substance of things hoped for, (an inadequate translation of the pregnant 
phrase, c\m{op.eva)i/ vt roorna-ir,) is presented before the awakened soul ; the 
imagination furnishes the evidence of things not seen , without which the Christian 
faith would be incomplete and ineffective. — Pp. 12, 13. 

In the last sentence of this paragraph, Mr. Milman has been guilty 
of an inaccuracy. In the heat of composition, he has confounded 
the office of the imagination with the office of faith . It is not the 
imagination which “ furnishes the evidence of things not seen, without 
which the Christian faith would be incomplete and imperfect but the 
office of the imagination is to furnish those things not seen 9 of which 
faith 13 the evidence — but the imperfect and ineffectual evidence, 
unless its objects are vividly embraced by the imagination. But, 
omitting this trivial error, the whole passage is extremely eloquent. 
It not only very powerfully describes the legitimate office of the 
imagination in giving wings to our devotion, but completely establishes 
the author's position, that unless this faculty is called into the ser- 
vice of religion, one of the most powerful accessories of faith is left 
unoccupied. In such a case we enter into our Christian warfare 
unsupported by one of the most efficient of our allies. But this is 
not all ; — we not only lose a friend, but we hil to conciliate a foe. 
From that inherent activity, from that incapability of rest, which is an 
essential property of every spiritual substance, all the powers of the 
soul must be supplied with a constant means of circulation. If we do 
not direct their energies to holy or beneficial uses, they will spon- 
taneously employ themselves on those which are injurious and de- 
grading. If we include them not among the aids of our salvation, ’we 
inevitably, but too late, discover that the enemy avails himself of the 
agents we have neglected, and directs them as his most immediate and 
insidious weapons against ourselves. By not interesting the imagina- 
tion in the cause of religion, we not only fail to strengthen ourselves 
by the Cooperation of a natural friend, but we abandon that friend to 
be,tampered with by our natural opponent ; we not only neglect to 
fjaMfjf the barriers of the heart, but we voluntarily leave a breach by 
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which Satan and his fiends may enter, and, at pleasure, take an entire 
possession of the fortress. 

But still religion must have a firmer ground to s^uid on, than that 
which can be offered by the smooth and glossy footing of the imagi- 
nation : it must have its base firmly established on the reason. If the 
imagination only is addressed, or if it be allowed an undue predomi- 
nance, our religion will be as evanescent as every other picture that 
passes before the internal vision of the fancy ; it will be a thing of 
shadow and illusion only, without substance or reality ; it will return 
to us in seasons of solitude and leisure with a frail and dream-like 
beauty, but be scared away by the noise and bustle of our daily occu- 
pations. To neglect the understanding, therefore, is to offend, not 
only against common prudence, but against the direct admonition of 
Scripture ; for , says the apostle, be ready always to give an answer fo 
every man that asketh you a reason of the hope that is in you . 

The office which Mr. Milman ascribes to the reason, in the great 
concern of our salvation, is extremely well defined ; and though the 
passage which treats the subject may contain, perhaps, but little of 
originality, we cannot forbear extracting it, for the instruction it 
conveys is most valuable and important ; it may probably catch the 
attention of some reader to whom the lesson m&y not be altogether 
without its use, and must afford to all that species of intellectual 
gratification which is felt when we meet with the correct and just ex- 
pression of a sound and favourite opinion. 

In religion reason has two functions, with neither of which can we safely 
dispense. TJie Bible must be proved the word of God, its authority must be 
established to the conviction of the understanding, and when its authority is 
established, its meaning must be ascertained, its precepts limited and defined ; 
that which is of perpetual, and that which is of temporary obligation, set apart; 
in short, the whole system of Christian doctrine and of Christian practice 
deduced by legitimate inference, from the word of God. It is through the 
reason of man, and the reason alone, that the Holy Spirit unfolds the real 
meaning of the inspired writers. The presumptuous pretensions to peculiar 
illumination, the new revelation of some latent and spiritual meaning, which 
would be no less than a continual miracle, — these^may be, these have been, these 
perpetually are, the delusions of pious, perhaps, but mistaken men ; they are 
not warranted by the clear promises of God, they clash with and contradict 
each other, and therefore cannot emanate from the spirit of peace, unity, and 
concord. When an expositor of Scripture shall guarantee and vindicate his 
title to any thing by suon unquestioned miracles as proclaimed the inspiration 
of the apostles, then, and not before, can we safely acknowledge his peculiar 
gifts, receive his didtates with humble obedience, and call him Master . But if 
we Jiave no evidence of the influence of the Holy Spirit within the teacher 
beyond his own assertion, it is deficient in that testimony wtich we have a 
right to demand. It is our dut^, therefore, to judge bis conclusions, not as 
those of the infallible spirit of truth, but tlfbse of weak and erring man ; to' 
apply to them the common rules by which we judge of human reasoning; ancT 
Rect or receive them accordingly. And, indeed, if reason be die faculty by 
whichwe are chiefly distinguished from the rest of the material creation; If ll 
be our title, and, as it were** our eceptre of sovereignty over the world which 
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we inhabit, can we wonder if it be the charm, the effective instrument,. by 
which the IJoly Spirit works for our salvation; which he prefers to any blind, 
irresistible and imperceptible impujse of our will l This is consistent with 
the whole system of divine providence, and with the safest exposition of the 
Holy Scripture. — Pp. 15, 16. 

But, as Mr. Milman adds, the duty of the preacher does not only 
require of him to reason concerning the Scriptures, and from the Scrip- 
tures, but to enforce as well as explain, to exhort as well as to ex- 
pound, to interest the heart as well as instruct the understanding. 
Such, certainly, was the course of the Apostles. We read that when 
they preached, their hearers were pricked to the heart : and when 
Paul reasoned of temperance , righteousness , and judgment to come , Felix 
trembled . And now, perhaps, we are touching on the most difficult 
portion of. the preacher's office. That the affections should be addressed 
i» perfectly indisputable ; but how to treat them with that skill and 
mastery which is consistent with the temperance of the Spirit of Truth ? 
Every sober-minded Christian, whose religion is in his heart, must 
deprecate, in a minister of the gospel, a tone of exaggerated sentiment, 
a striving after strong effect, an over-wrought demand on the affections, 
a violence of manner, of language and gesticulation, which is not only 
most miserably inconsistent with the calm and gentle tenor of that Holy 
Spirit, whose influences he is appointed to cherish, but is also calcu- 
lated to promote, among his auditors, a state of spiritual disease, which 
is not the less to be despaired of, from its being accompanied with that 
sanguine confidence of safety, which is symptomatic of spiritual con- 
sumption, and, in the midst of a mortal malady, deludes the patient 
into a false persuasion of his health. The malignant consequences of 
this intoxicating — or as it is called by its admirers— this moving and 
awakening style of preaching, are well pointed out by Mr. Milman. 

Consciences long haidened and seared, appear suddenly melted and 
subdued. Men's professions of religion become ardent. arrd vehement; perhaps 
for a time their practice is entirely altered. But it is the nature of violent ex- 
citement, either rapidly to exhaust itself, and thus the g >od we do is so transient 
as to be of little value, far inferior to that produced by milder and more tardy 
persuasion; or another and no less fatal consequence ensues. The appetite 
for stimulants once excited, craves peq>etual and increasing aliment: reason 
has had nothing to do with the formation of the religious character, and 
therefore is not called in to regulate its future proceedings. The whole is 
passion and feeling, impulse and agitation. The more violent, therefore, and 
extravagant the doctrine, the greater the excitement; and as the excitement 
was the original convincing testimony, so it remains the only criterion as to 
the truth of different tenets. He that excites most vehemently is considered 
the teacher who h,is the greatest claim on the attention. f At all events, the chief 
of the Christian graces, meekness, humility, and charity , are entirely irreconcileable 
with this violent and impassioned religion: our meekness is ostentatious, our humility 
boastful, and our charity, alas! when elated with spiritual pride, or endowed with 
a haughty consciousness of exclusive grace, where shall we find room for that 
gcntli and unpresuming virtue! If the preacher is always in extremes, so also 
will be v the hearer. If the discourse is uniformly coloured with the blackest 
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hues of hell, or radiant with the highest glories of, heaven, the congregation 
will be either plunged into the gloom of despair, or in the perpetual ecstasies 
of spiritual pride and ostentation; either shivering with horror, or assuming 
the language of contemptuous compassion for their less gifted, their Ipst, their 
reprobate brethren. Hence it is evident, that the impression made on the 
congregation is of itself an unsafe criterion of the usefulness of the preacher. 
If no impression is made, little good can be effected; but the violent impres- 
sions may produce consequences no less fatal to the peace of the hearer, and, 
therefore, to the real success of the teacher. Hence, also, popularity is 
dangerous, as it may originate in our having produced effects far different 
from that which is the only evidence of real and vital religion, tye whole, 
uniform, zealous, holy, humble, and Charitable life. And the intoxicated 
teacher is led, by his very success, to become more and more vehement; to 
appeal more and more strongly to the passions; to place his whole strength, 
his whole duty, in violent, unremitting, and still increasing agitation.^ 
Pp. 19,20. 

IIow many preachers and hearers are there to whom the above 
passage might prove an invaluable admonition to warn them of the 
error of their course ! Having shewn that the imagination, the reason 
and the affections must also, as it were, be called into our councils, and 
receive an equal share of our attention, Mr. Milman continues to 
insist on the necessity of preserving that balance with the most rigid 
accuracy; and introduces the following just and admirable eulogium 
on the Sacred Volume : 

The Holy Scriptures clearly preserve that wise and equal distribution of 
excitement; every faculty is summoned to its appropriate office; all are moved, 
none over-stimulated; fill have their proportion of emotion, none a preponde- 
rance. The imagination, however excited, not merely by the sublimity of the 
topics, but by the oriental phraseology and figurative tone and style of the New, 
as well as the Older Scriptures, is by no means transported into the dreamy 
raptures and unmeaning ecstasies of the mystic and visionary. Our reason is 
not merely convinced, but captivated; our feelings excited, but with temperance 
and discretion. Indeed, ihe strong good sense of the Apostles, while under- 
taking a scheme which, if not inspired by heaven, was the wildest enthusiasm; 
the firmness which chastened their zeal, the sobriety which tempered their 
earnestness, their fervour without fanaticism, are to me among the most 
conclusive testimonies of the Spirit of God within them, because, in the sub- 
sequent history of Christian teaching, the union is so rare, I might say, scarcely 
to be discovered in a single instance. — Pp. 20,21. 

We have not allowed ourselves any room for further extracts ; and 
must abstain from citing some admirable passages, which we were de- 
sirous of extracting from the conclusion of Mr. Milman's discourse, 
where he enters into a survey of those periods in which our national 
religion has suffered violence and wrong, from the exclusive manner 
in which it was addressed to one faculty of the soul alone, without any 
regard or consideration of the other two. But we shall conclude 
our notice of Mr. Milman's Sermon, — of which we apprehend our 
extracts will afford a far more certain recommendation and effectual 
praise than any laboured panegyric of our own, — with a few remarks 
which have occurred to us in the perusal. 
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With respect to preaching to the imagination, we apprehend that a 
very general mistake exists, both among hearers and preachers, of 
what is meant by those, who advocate the occasional use of such a mode 
of instruction. A young man, with a smattering of divinity, and an 
overflowing redundancy of tropes and figures, ascends the pulpit of 
his first curacy, to parade his treasured gleanings from the poets, in a 
discourse on spring or autumn,— on the flight of time,— or the insta-r 
bility of human affairs, and conceives that he is preaching to the 
imagination, because he has not written a single sentence which -is not 
encumbered by a simile, or enveloped and mystified in a metaphor. 
But most miserably is that youth deceived. This second-rate novel- 
like style of composition, whatever expense of imagination it may cost 
the preacher, will never for an instant excite the imagination of his 
hearers. Such sermons act as anodynes, not as stimulants. They do 
not excite, but confuse and bewilder, and stupify the congregation ; 
who, In their turn, finding themselves smothered with flowers, instead 
of being provided with the plain and substantial food of the Gospel, 
amazed at a rapid succession of ideas, between which they discover 
little or no relation ; and being told that this is “ preaching to the 
imagination ” very justly and sensibly remonstrate against the use of 
so dark and circuitous a mode of religious instruction. But what is 
really meant by addressing the imagination in a sermon, has no reference 
to these fade exhibitions of rhetoric. What is required of the preacher 
is to touch the imagination of his auditor: we have no desire that he 
should fatigue his own ; we wish him to present some striking feature 
before the mental view of his congregation, that their faculties may be 
awake and ready to receive the lesson to which he is prepared to 
moralize it. We do not wish him to make his reason submit to his 
fancy, but to excite the fancy for the purpose of giving force and 
efficacy to the instruction which he would convey to the reason. The 
Parables of our Saviour were all presented to tb* imagination; but it 
was the reason which was really addressed ; and to descend from sacred 
writ to one of the finest passages of human composition, —the cele- 
brated anticipation of the day of judgment in Massillon’s Sermon, 
sur le petit nomhre des Elus , in this passage the imagination is entirely 
engrossed by the vivid representation of the orator ; the reader sees 
heaven open to his view, and the Judge of his everlasting destiny 
before him; — he thrills with terror at the fate that is impending over 
him;, but to what end is the eye of the soul thus opened? — Not to 
excite a sensation of evanescent fear ; but to enforce upon the under- 
standingan argument on the necessity of immediate conversion, and 
of in time from the wrath to come. 

.*]# the same manner, there is a popular prejudice against all attempts 
to preach to the feelings, originating in the frequent abuse of the pathetic, 
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by those who have sought only to- move, without any ulterior object 
beyond the tears and the sobs they may elicit. But let the reason be 
addressed through the medium of the feelings, and this objection to the 
exercise of the pathetic is removed. It is possible for the preacher so 
to weave his argument, that every throb of the heart shall be a con- 
fession of the justness of his reasoning. He is desirous of shewing 
the enormity of sin from the proofs which are exhibited of God’s 
abhorrence of it why, every sigh he can draw forth from the contrite 
hearts of his auditors in depicting the sufferings of the Redeemer, is 
an admission that they consent to the truth of his exposition. He is 
anxious to warn his hearers against delaying, till their death-bed, the 
momentous work of their salvation : and every tear which the preacher 
draws, as he details the embarrassments, the anxieties, the weaknesses, 
the pains and the mental aberrations, which render that tremendous 
hour improper for the task, is a tribute to the force of his demonstra- 
tion. The fact is, that in every effective passage, though the reason is 
always the faculty addressed, it would generally he difficult to tell 
whether it was by means of the imagination or the affections ; such is 
the case in the passage of Massillon before alluded to. It might be 
cited as an example of either an effective address to the imagination, 
or as a powerful appeal to the conscience, — or as a piece of clear anil 
striking argument, to which the experience of every man of observa- 
tion would assent. We apprehend that that divine is the best preacher 
who, in a similar manner, can possess himself of the imagination of his 
auditors, and then attack their vices and their errors with the double- 
edged sword of pathos and of argument. 


Art. IV. — An Invitation addressed to all Christians, and most espe- 
cially to Members of the Church of England , in behalf of the 
Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge , and the Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts . 8vo. London: 
Rivington and Hatchard, 1827, pp. 34. 

Whatever be the method by which the objects of these two 
excellent Societies become more extensively known, whether by means 
of the pulpit or the press, or both combined, it cannot but afford 
sincere gratification to every one who duly appreciates the privilege 
of being a Christian. We hail, therefore, with sincere delight, the 
appearance of this, excellent Invitation, which points out most 
strikingly the advantages derived to religion from these two great 
Churcli-of-England Societies, and the duty of all members of that 
Church to support them to the best of their ability. The importance 
and extensive usefulness of the Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge, has now become so generally felt and acknowledged, 
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that it is needless almost to allude to it. W e wish we could say aa 
much for the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel. Its excel- 
lence is indeed universally admitted, wherever its existence is known ; 
but it is rarely appreciated as it deserves, if we may judge from the 
very limited support which it even yet receives. One great cause of 
this we know to be, that so little pains are taken by the Clergy them- 
selves to make known its claims among their flocks. There are only 
two District Committees in London, and one in its immediate 
neighbourhood. Surely the wealthy inhabitants of Kensington and 
Hampstead, of Highgate and Islington, of Newington and Hackney 
and Lambeth, would answer the appeal, if it were made. Surely they 
would* not all M with one consent begin to make excuse.” “ We are 
persuaded better things” of them, and we seriously hope that the 
Clergy will, ere long, afford them the opportunity of “ doing good 
unto all men." 

Having lately devoted a large portion of our pages to the consi- 
deration of the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, we have 
only room for the concluding part of the present address, but we 
recommend the whole to the serious attention of our readers : 

The eminent Prelate, whose loss the Christian Church has recently been 
called on to deplore, has borne the most warm and gratifying testimonies to 
the characters of the missionaries employed by the Society in Northern India, 
and his dying breath was spent in eulogizing the state of the native Christians 
around Madras, declaring, “ the strength of the Christian cause in India is 
there,” — and commending them to the watchful care of this Society, which has 
recently received them under its protection. Five European missionaries and 
six native teachers were added to this Society's establishment, by the transfer 
of its missionary department in India, made in 1825, by the Society for Propa- 
gating Christian Knowledge. And now there is a most urgent demand for 
more labourers in the same extensive field. — In a word, if our endeavours in 
India be “ so to establish Christianity as may serve to demonstrate the religious 
character of the British nation, to provide for the exigencies of our beloved 
brethren, when far severed from their friends and connexion, and at the same 
time to induce the natives, by the silent, but persuas ire pattern of religious 
fellowship, and the sober invitations of a settled ministry, to lift up their eyes 
to the truth,”* — it cannot but be felt, that the character, the history, and the 
actual services of this great Society, justify us in thinking it admirably adapted 
to the purpose. The Society is prepared to go forward, with zeal tempered 
by discretion, and, in imitation of the patterns of IJoly Writ, relying humbly 
upon the grace of God. It has propagated the Gospel in all its integrity. It 
can point to large communities, nurtured by its care in the pure doctrines of 
Christianity, and evincing by their practice the sincerity of their profession. 
With confidence does it appeal to the good sense and liberality of the British 
nation. It is occupied in a work of prodigious extent, and of incalculable 
importance, to which its own resources are utterly inadequate. No sincere 
Christian? who feels the blessings of his religion, and pray9 “ in spirit,” that 
the ktdgdom of God may come, can be indifferent to its success; while, on 
eveiy member of the Church, it has a most solemn and peculiar claim. “ Freely 
they hftv* received, freely let them give,” and testify their thankfulness to Goa 
— ■ . . . ■ ■ - — — 


* Abstract of the E. I. Mission, p. 624. 
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for the spiritual blessings with which he has blessed them in Christ Jesus, by 
endeavouring to impart to others, that “ form of sound words,” and those 
means of saving grace, the possession of which is their own glorious and ines- 
timable privilege ! 

The extraordinary circumstance, that in the 19th century from the birth of 
our blessed Saviour, the two great Church-of-England Societies should have 
pecuniary difficulties in carrying* forward their Christian designs, may seem to 
call for a few more observations of a somewhat different kind. 

An impression, than which nothing can be more erroneous, has gone abroad, 
that the endeavours of these Societies are limited to home, or, at most, to the 
English colonies, and that no attempt is made by them with regard to the 
heathen world. — If no countries are to be accounted foreign , with which 
England has mercantile connexions, the imputation is just. But if our trade 
be extended to the» utmost limits of the earth, then a reasonable conviction 
may be expressed, that in making our mercantile connexions the instrument 
for extending our faith, we are at once sanctifying the earthly blessings which 
Providence bestows, and adopting the most wise, legitimate, and, with Divine 
grace, the most efficacious method of propagating the Gospel of Christ, and 
the power of his name, in tvery corner of the habitable globe ! — P. 23 — 25. 

It has frequently been asserted, \)y those who best know the merits of these 
Societies, that their history only needed to be known, to command the liberal 
support of all. These details, however, are not generally accessible to the public ; 
and deeply is it to be lamented that no popular account of the Societies’ general 
operations has been published. The Sermons annually preached before the 
Societies cannot be perused without the most lively sensations of interest. 
The Annual Reports furnish most satisfactory evidence of what has been done. 
The Sermon and Defence of Archbishop Seeker, merit the most attentive 
perusal. W hile an ancient account of the Society, by Dr. Humphreys, and 
a very recent one of a portion of its history connected with the life and labours 
of the American Samuel Johnson, possess piety, interest, and many affecting 
details. But the method in which Missions to the heathen have been, and 
ever ought to be, conducted, will be read with delight and edification, in the 
Charges of the Society to the Missionaries — the Abstract of the E. I. Mission— 
in the Life and Charges of the first Protestant Bishop of India — and, we 
trust, ere long, in some woithy narrative of the short, but glorious and devoted 
career of the primitive and apostolic Ileber. 

These are some portions of their history which demand inspection, and to 
these the Societies confidently appeal. But they appeal also to the faith, hope, 
and charity of all Christians. They appeal in the name of the Deliverer, who 
is long since come out of Sion, and to his word, that the fulness of the Gentiles 
shall come in ; so that from the rising up of the sun to the goiDg down of the 
same, the name of the Lord shall be one. Our faith awaits this glorious event. 
Though our eyes may not witness its fulfilment, a generation to be bom shall 
see it; and our hearts are cheered with this happy prospect, under all the grief 
which they feel when they see how few now believe the report of the Gospel, 
and to how few God hath revealed his arm. 

We are indeed well assured, that our pious endeavours shall take root down- 
ward, and bear fruit upward ; the work of love shall return into our own bosom ; 
and our religion at home become spiritualized, strengthened, and improved, as 
our religion abroad flourishes and extends. 

The Societies go forth to their labours under the cheering impression that 
the legislature of this country has solemnly sanctioned their endeavours it is 
declared (53 Geo. HI.)1to be “ the duty of this country to promote the interest 
and happiness of the native inhabitants of the British dominions in India ; and 
that such measures ought to be adapted as may tend to the introduction among 
them, of religious and moral improvement.” But the Societies have a still 
more solemn sanction, written by the finger of God, and sealed in the blood 
of the Redeemer, that his name shall “ be glorified among the Gentiles,” and 
his “ Gospel preached to every creature.’’ On this they humbly but confidently 
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rest their claim for enlarged and continued support . Let the Clergy and Laity, 
with one united and well-directed spirit, give not only their own pecuniary aid,* 
but their effective co-operation . Let them personally solicit their friends and 
neighbours to aid the cause of God. Let not the widow’s mite be declined. 
Let every soul among us be personally connected with and interested in the 
propagation of the faith, by contributing according to his ability, from the first 
to the last. And then, but then only, may we faithfully commit the cause to 
God. With such a course, “ frequent and happy experience has taught (these 
Societies) the wisdom and duty of depending on God's blessing, and the riches 
of their liberality, who have this Christian and benevolent design at heart with 
abilities to carry it on; — knowing that such persons will never be weary in well 
doing, and believing farther, that their zeal and charity will be provoked to 
abound, by the good spirit that is now moving in the civil government, to join 
hand in hand with them for the furtherance of the Gospfel in its natural sim- 
plicity and purity, and as reformed from the abominations and corruptions of 
ropery.”* 

“ Glory to God in the highest, and on earth peace, good-will toward men !” 
P. 27—30. 


Art. V. — A Compendious Introduction to the Study of the Bible , by 

Thomas Hartwell Horne , M.A. Second Edition , corrected . London : 

Cade 11, 1827. 12mo. pp. 536. 9s. 

We announce with much satisfaction a second edition of this manual. 
That a new edition should be so soon called for after its first appear- 
ance, sufficiently shews the estimation in which it is deservedly held by 
the public. As we have already given a detailed account of it in our 
January and February Numbers, we shall content ourselves with pointing 
out the alterations which it has received. The suggestions, which we 
freely submitted in our review, have been generally adopted by the 
learned author. A few passages, which were considered too critical to 
be interesting to the great body of readers, have been omitted ; and 
that part which treats of the interpretation of Scripture has been con- 
densed and simplified. By such omission and compression, room is 
obtained for several additions, which greatly add to the utility, without 
increasing the price of the volume. A table of the principal predic- 
tions relative to the person and office of the Messiah, with their fulfil- 
ment, and also a geographical index, abridged from the author’s larger 
work, of the most remarkable places mentioned in Scripture, especially 
in the New Testament, have been inserted. These improvements will 
be found to render the work more permanently useful ; and to those 
who desire to study the Bible with intelligence, we cordially recommend 
the “ Compendious Introduction/’ as a cheap and excellent guide. 


* E. I. Abstract Mission, p. 73. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

No. 4.— STRICTURES ON B^LSHAM’S TRANSLATION OF ST. PAUL’S 

EPISTLES. 

* 

We are next to consider how far these volumes are, what they, 
profess to be, “an Exposition” of the Epistles of Paul the Apofttle;' 
and after a careful examination we are compelled to declare, that they 
do not in this character redeem the manifold defects of the translation. 
There is a kind of paraphrase, it hsis been said, by which any given 
sense may be extracted from any given number of words ; and to this 
class the reader will doubtless refer Mr. Belsham's “ Exposition.” It 
is si loose, wordy, rambling commentary or paraphrase, through the 
aid of which it is easy to darken what is clear, and to distort what is 
proportionate and beautiful. The sacred text loses its energy and 
terseness when thus spun out and wire-drawn; and is, moreover, 
often so diluted in the “ Exposition,” so loaded with words, and so 
encumbered with remark, that it is deprived of its original distinctive 
features. In this new, but not decorous, garb, it can no longer be 
recognized by those who are only acquainted with it in its native 
simplicity. It is a garb, nevertheless, very serviceable to those whose 
interest it is to represent the apostles under a feigned guise ; for by 
such a dress they may be made in appearance to sanction what is most 
foreign from the natural and obvious import of their expressions. In 
the use of this mode of exposition Mr. Belsham has acquired singular 
adroitness, parrying with great dexterity the plainest form of words, 
and either insinuating or asserting that St. Paul means one thing when 
he clearly and evidently says another. Of his expertness in this art 
we will give two examples. 

The Apostle thus exhorts the Roman converts ; “ Now I beseech 
you, brethren, mark them which cause divisions and offences, contrary 
to the doctrine which ye have learned, and avoid them : for they that 
are such serve not our Lord .'esus Christ, but their own belly ; and 
by good words and fair speeches deceive the hearts of the simple.” 
(xvi. 17, 18.) This is expressly an exhortation to believers to avoid 
all such persons as form schismatical assemblies, and cause unneces- 
sary divisions in the church ; but mark how Mr. B. “ expounds” it. 

As I know something of the state of your society, though I never had the 
happiness to visit you, I cannot conclude my epistle without intreating you to 
he upon your guard against the artifices of an enemy of which you do not 
appear to me to be sufficiently apprized. I lmve already noticed some among 
you who lay too great a stress upon certain legal ceremonies and distinctions ; 
but there are others also, who, if not narrowly watched, would carry this spirit 
further still, and would impose upon you the whole rigour of the ceremonial 
institute. Those enlightened teachers who brought the gospel to you, under- 
stood its spirit too well to impose this yoke upon you ; and whoever attempts 
to do it will introduce contention and confusion into the Church, and will 
ensnare the consciences of the weak and well-meaning believers. Against such 
men I solemnly warn you ; mark them well ; avoid them ; be not deceived by 
them. They do not shew themselves at first ; they talk so smoothly and so 

vol. ix. no. vt. 3 A 
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kindly, they seem quite forgetful of themselves, and wholly attentive to your 
, interest, and anxious for your salvation ; so that good and well-ineaning persons, 
who, thinking no harm themselves, do not suspect evil in others, are easily 
taken in and deluded by them. But they are greatly mistaken in them \ for 
these smooth-tongued teachers are not the ministers of our great Master, the 
true Messiah, who Jhas never given them a commission to preach in his name : 
nor do they mean either to promote his interest or yours; their only object is 
to make gain of you, and to promote their own sordid and selfish purposes/' 

From this long and empty piece of verbosity it is difficult, if not 
impossible, to discover what the precept of the apostle really is. It 
might with little skill, and almost with equal propriety, be applied to 
any text relating to the conduct of Christians. There is nothing 
definite, nothing precise ; but the apostolical exhortation is attenuated 
and confused in this expanded commentary till the meaning is entirely 
lost. 

Take another example from Ephes. vi. I 1 ?, 13, where the apostle 
intreats the converts to put on the whole armour of God : 41 For we 
wrestle not against flesh and blood, but against principalities, against 
power, against the rulers of the darkness of this world, against spiritual 
wickedness in high places : therefore take unto you the whole armour 
of God,” &c. Sir. Belsham’s version, though very differently ex- 
pressed, is substantially the same in sense. Now this conflict is plainly 
stated by St. Paul to be not only with flesh and blood, (a Hebraism for 
mankind,) but with principalities, and powers, and rulers of the 
darkness of this world ; consequently these principalities, and powers, 
and rulers, must he beings of a different order from men ; and as they 
are further described as presiding over the darkness of this world, 
and as spiritual wickedness, they must be evil and malignant beings*. 
As this plain, yet evident meaning of the passage, establishes the 
obnoxious doctrine of the existence and influence of wicked spirits, it 
is therefore to be explained away, and thus our author very dexter- 
ously accomplishes his object : 

The caution I have suggested to you is not superfluous; for I solemnly 
announce to you who have embraced the Christian faith, and who are desirous 
of maintaining it in its primitive purity, that you are engaged in a very arduous 
and perilous conflict, which will require the constar; exertion of your best 
vigilance and skill to maintain your ground, and to secure the victory. And 
do not imagine that I am here speaking of a personal combat between man and 
man, which, except in very extraordinary circumstances, is at all times incon- 
sistent with the spirit of the gospel; nor yet do 1 refer particularly to the 
opposition to which you will be exposed, in your attempts to propagate the 
gospel, from heathen prejudices and heathen power; the struggle to which I 
chiefly allude, is that which you will have to maintain against those who would 
resist the progress, or corrupt the purity of the Christian faith. I have before 
reminded you that you are, in a sense, risen with Christ, and are exalted with 
him into the community of the sons of God, without submitting to the yoke of 
the law; and that this has been so clearly made out to the Jewish leaders, that 
the greatest zealots could not deny it : see F.phes. i. 21. These, therefore, and 


* The apostle's words arc rd nnufjurriKd rrjs worripUu, literally, “ the spiritual 
things of wickedness/’ but rd wytufiarind is put for tcI Kvcdfiara, as many have 
observed, among whom is Schleusner, who renders the phrase 11 ad versus genios males, 
dwmones improbos, i. q. rpds rd nvefoara ir ovQprf.” 
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especially those sects and orders of men who are by profession most zealously 
and blindly attached to the Mosaic ritual, and to oral liadition, are full of the 
bitterest malignity against the gospel and its professors, and will leave no effort 
untried to pervert your principles and to seduce you from the faith; and some 
even of those who profess the Christian religion discover the same malignant 
opposition to the enlarged and liberal spirit of the gospel, and would bend the 
necks of their fellow-Christians under the yoke of the cereftionial law. These 
are the enemies, to oppose whom with success, it is necessary for you to gird 
on the whole armour of the gospel, by which alone you will be able to repel 
their hostile and insidious attacks; and, having vanquished them all, to stand 
your grouud, and to approve yourselves as good soldiers of your glorious 
chief. 

From these specimens, and they might be multiplied without end, 
it must at once be seen, that by a similar mode of “ exposition” the 
Bible may be twisted to any meaning. This mighty power of paraphrase 
is, in the hands of Mr. Belsham, more loose, indefinite, diffusive, and 
pliant to Socinian purposes, than in those of Dr. Priestley, whom he 
so often cites, and so highly praises. We cannot boast a very intimate 
acquaintance with the “ Notes on all the Books of Scripture” by this 
staunch polemic, though they have a place on our shelves ; but, if we 
are not greatly mistaken, they are frequently the basis of our authors 
commentary. Dr. Priestley appears to Mr. Belsham to be in exposi- 
tion what Mr. Wakefield is in translation and criticism — a guide of 
unrivalled accuracy, whose master mind has freed us from the trammels 
of ancient superstition, and to follow whose steps is to pursue the 
paths of truth. Our opinion of these writers is not so exalted ; all 
that we know of them leads us to regard them as the very worst of 
guides ; but be their merits what they may, the general suffrage, we 
are confident, will support us in condemning that lax mode of exposi- 
tion or paraphrase, which Mr. Belsham has adopted in the volumes 
before us, and in the application of which, in accordance with his 
peculiar creed, he stands unquestionably without a rival. 

The author also promulgates some canons of interpretation, which, 
if they are not to be rejected as altogether erroneous, are certainly 
very liable to misapplication. That he has often misapplied them it 
were extremely easy , to prove; we must therefore conclude, either 
that he himself has been actually led astray by them, or that he pro- 
poses them as a convenient apology for his aberration. As we wish 
to avoid saying any thing harsh or severe, we must adopt the former 
alternative, at the same time lamenting that the effects of an erring 
judgment should be so abundantly strewed through his four massy 
tomes. One of the canons to which we allude is thus proposed : 

Where an expression occurs which, being ambiguous in the original, does 
not admit of ambiguity in the translation, but must be rendered by a word of 
definite signification, the author does not hesitate to avow, that in all such 
cases, where the context does not supply the meaning, he is governed in bis 
choice by the analogy of faith , or, in other words, by what he apprehends to be 
the genuine doctrine of the sacred writer ; presuming that it is auite impossible 
that the Apostle should contradict himself. This principle has been exclaimed 
against by unthinking persons, as a corrupt warping of the text from attachment 
to system. But to act otherwise is impossible ; and those who have boasted 
most of their impartiality have failed in the attempt. Least of all can the 
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Public Version pretend to perfect freedom from this bias. Nor are King 
James's translators, nor any other, to be censured on this account. No doubt 
all believe their own system to be the true doctrine of the apostles ; and when 
they come to a passage which must be translated in a sense favourable or 
unfavourable to their own system, they will, and ought to translate it in the 
favourable sense, which must necessarily appear to them to be the true sense. 
Who can blame a Trinitarian for translating Titus li. 13. 41 the glorious 
appearance of our great God and Saviour Jesus Christ?" Who can condemn 
an Arian for rendering Ileb. i. 4. “ being made so much better than the angels 
as he hath by inheritance obtained a more excellent name than they?" And 
who ought to take offence at a Unitarian because he prefers “ the church of 
the Lord " (Acts xx. 28.) “ which he has purchased with his own blood," a 
reading supported by all the best MSS., to u the church of God” &c. which is 
only supported by the modern copies of the Vulgate, and by the Ethiopia, 
which is avowedly corrupted from the Vulgate ? Being therefore decidedly 
convinced that the simple humanity of Jesus Christ is the clear indisputable 
doctrine of the New Testament, the author makes no hesitation in avowing, 
that he translates passages which admit equally of two senses, in that which 
is* most favourable to this plain and important doctrine; exactly as Dr. Dod- 
dridge, and the authors of the Public Version, translate with a bias favourable 
to the deity of Christ; or as Dr. Chandler and Dr. Harwood translate with a 
prepossession in favour of Arianism. To pretend the contrary would be folly 
and affectation, &c. — Prel. Diss. p. xx. 

This, to say the least, is a dangerous canon, since, if pushed to any 
extent, it must subvert the candour indispensable to biblical criticism, 
and render the interpreter of the word of God the partial advocate of 
a particular system of opinions. The ambiguities in texts relating 
to doctrinal points are, in the judgment of all competent scholars, 
extremely few ; but if once the principle be admitted, that ambiguities 
in the original, or what a biassed understanding may deem such, are 
to be rendered agreeably to the translator's creed, a wide field is open 
for the indulgence of partiality and prejudice. So strong is the 
impulse of party zeal, that every commentator, if permitted the exercise 
of this licence, will find ambiguities in most of the texts which have 
reference to articles of faith. They will be perpetually coming to 
passages “ which must be translated in a sense favourable or unfavour- 
able to their own system and, if 41 they ought to translate them in 
the favourable sejpse,” it is easy to conjecture to what lengths they 
will avail themselves of this liberty. By following such a principle of 
exposition, every sect and denomination of Christians would in process 
of time have a Bible of their own, perfectly conformable to their several 
creeds. It is a principle, indeed, well adapted for the purposes of a 
sect, but of little utility in promoting the discovery of religious truth, 
the investigation of which requires a mind divested as much as possible 
of a bias to pre-established opinions. Whether it be right to discard 
the analogy of faith altogether, is a question which we shall not now 
discuss 5 but even allowing that there are occasions upon which it may 
exercise a legitimate influence, yet to assign it so prominent a place, 
and to act so unreservedly as Mr. Belsham avowedly does, is not to take 
our system from the Bible, but to warp the Bible to our system. What 
is it but in fact proclaiming a pre-determination to enlist, come what 
may, the sacred writers to combat in the cause of Unitarianism? 

That Ambiguities and difficulties do exist in the New Testament, it 
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is vain to deny ; but none, it is reasonable to believe, presented them- 
selves to the cotemporaries of the apostles. Their present existence is 
owing to our ignorance, not to the fault of the writers themselves. 
The authority of an apostle, it is true, has been appealed to in proof 
that the Epistles of St. Paul are hard to be understood. “ Of these 
celebrated compositions,’ 1 says Mr. Belsham, it has* long ago been 
remarked by very high authority, that “ they contain many things hard 
to be understood*.” But St. Peter, from whom the citation is made, 
(2 Pet. iii. 16.) says cWvo^rd riva, “ some things,” not “ many things;” 
and these refer to the things mentioned in the Epistles, not to the 
Epistles themselves, as appears from the gender of the pronoun, which 
cannot well refer to the Epistles. Things hard to be understood, 
however, are to be found in the sacred writings ; and the only proper 
and effectual means of removing them is, a judicious application of the 
rules of hermeneutic theology. It is by criticism and philology, by 
sound learning and judgment, and by a becoming deference to the 
voice of primitive antiquity, that the difficulties of Scripture are to be 
surmounted ; but this is a work of time and labour, and the analogy 
of faith is found to be a much easier, and much more manageable 
weapon for the light-armed battalions of Unitar ianism. 

Our critic, in the preceding extracts, asserts that “ the authors of 
the Public Version translate with a bias favourable to the deity of 
Christ.” A prompt and broad assertion, easily made, but not so 
easily proved, — for where has this affected their translation ? We do 
not believe that a single text can be produced, in the rendering of which 
they did not consider themselves borne out by the rules of grammar 
and criticism ; nor can wc believe that these learned and venerable 
men ever knowingly suffered their own opinions to interfere with their 
integrity as translators. Not only is such a bias not discoverable in 
their version, but, as we are fully convinced, there are passages which 
more recent researches have shewn to be strong testimonies to the 
deity of Christ, but which they have not translated in a sense favour- 
able to that important doctrine, because they regarded them as 
“ ambiguous,” and believed that to claim them in support of their own 
creed was inconsistent with the perfect fairness required of them as 
interpreters of the Word of God. 

Such was the candour of the authors of the Public Version ; but 
Mr. B. avows, that in all cases “ which, being ambiguous in the original, 
do not admit of ambiguity in the translation,” he is governed in his 
choice by the analogy of faiths or, in other words, by what he appre- 
hends to be the genuine doctrine of the sacred writer.” Ambiguous 
expressions there are in the Scriptures, it is freely acknowledged ; but 
we have seen no proof of their being sufficiently numerous to be of any 
importance in the Socinian controversy, though we are quite sure, that 
to the eye of an l nitarian every text will appear such which militates 
against his favourite doctrine, “ the simple humanity of Jesus Christ,” 
and consequently must be rendered according to “ what he apprehends 
to he the genuine doctrine of the sacred writers.” One instance of the 
application of this principle, with which he has favoured us in the 
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above extract, we cannot pass over without comment. “ Who,” says 
he, “ ought to take offence at a Unitarian, because he prefers 4 tne 
Church of the Lord ' (Actsxx. 28.), ‘ which he has purchased with his 
own blood,' a reading supported by all the best MSS., to 4 the Church 
of God ,' &c. which is only supported by the modern copies of the 
Vulgate, and by the /Ethiopic, which is avowedly corrupted from the 
Vulgate?" What misrepresentation! K vplov is only supported by 
A, C, D, E, and nine others more modern, which sure are not all the 
best manuscripts. Besides, it is false to assert that Geov 44 is only 
supported by the modern copies of the Vulgate, and by the Aithiopic;" 
foj it is supported by B, the Vatican MS. and seventeen others ; by 
the Philoxinian Syriac in the text; and probably by the Peschito. 
Though Mr. B. asserts that the ASthiopic has this rendering, Gricshfech 
asserts it to be very doubtful ; and when he pronounces the A£thiopic 
to be “ avowedly corrupted from the Vulgate," he pronounces too 
round a charge. From the subscription at the end of the Acts of the 
Apostles, both Wetsteinand Michaelis suppose this was the case as to 
the Acts ; but where is the evidence, that in the other books of the 
New Testament it was corrupted from the Vulgate ? Yet it is by some 
considered of small authority, not because it was corrupted from the 
Latin, but because the present text was formed without any collation 
of manuscripts. Be this as it may; how can Mr. B. reconcile this 
sweeping charge against the yEthiopic with his frequent appeals to it 
in his notes, and with his occasional emendations, or rather corruptions, 
of the sacred text upon its sole authority, as we have shewn in a 
former number ? In short, where can a sentence be found containing 
more misrepresentation, more absurd blundering, than that upon which 
we have been commenting ? Yet is the author one who, in his three- 
fold character of critic, translator, and annotator, undertakes with 
the boldness worthy a good cause to illustrate “ the celebrated com- 
positions" of St. Paul, which “ so generally have been misconceived 
and misinterpreted.”* 

Another canon of interpretation adopted by our author, is founded 
upon the theory of Dr. John Taylor, illustrated and enforced in his 
“ Key to the Apostolical Writings;” the general principle of which 
theory is, as Mr. Belsham remarks, that, 

The children of Israel, who had been formerly tl t chosen people of God, 
having been cast off by him because of their great wickedness, and particularly 
for their rejection of the Messiah, believers in Christ, whether Jews or Gen- 
tiles, are now admitted into the same relation to the Deity which the Israelites 
once held; and those terms which were formerly applied to the state and 
privileges of the Israelites, are now used to express the state and privileges of 
Christian believers. 

To this theory so much will be readily conceded, that the best way 
of expounding the New "Testament is by borrowing the assistance of 
the Old ; and, on the other hand, it must be allowed that the essence 
and spirituality of the Old T es lament is best illustrated by the New. 
They reflect mutual light, and neither can be so well understood 
without the aid of the other. Such is the harmony and accordance of 
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the whole code o'f revelation, that all the parts of it have a mutual 
bearing and relationship. But if this principle be carried too far, — if 
the terms of the New Testament are only to be taken agteeably to 
their signification in the Old, — if the Christian religion is to be 
measured by the Jewish,— then, by a little artifice, the gospel may be 
brought down to a level with the Unitarian system. Thus a theory, 
founded in one respect on a sound basis, becomes unsound and totter- 
ing in the superstructure, and with the aid of Socinian ingenuity is 
made the instrument of divesting Christianity of her sublimest and 
most important doctrines. No wonder, then, that some sectarians are 
so fond of extolling “ the Admirable Key” — “ the Celebrated Key” — 
“ Learned and Ingenious Key,” of Dr. John Taylor of Norwich. 
But the absurdity of this theory, to the extent it is carried by Taylor, 
appears from considering that the Jewish economy was only intro- 
ductory to the Christian dispensation ; that the gospel is the perfection 
of the law ; that in the Old Testament religion is conveyed under types, 
shadows, and ritual observances, while in the New it is presented in 
reality ; and that the law is built in temporal sanctions alone, while 
the gospel brings life and immortality to light. The religion of Christ, 
being thus far more exalted, far more pure and spiritual, the terms 
common to both must not always be taken in the same sense. When 
in the Old Testament God is said to have redeemed , called , elected , 
bought , saved his people ; we are not to annex the same meaning to 
these expressions when we meet with them in the New. Believers 
stand in a different relation to God under the two covenants ; in the 
former these terms apply to a temporal redemption , calling , election , 
purchase , salvation ; in the latter to such as are spiritual and eternal . 
We ought, therefore, to use the Old Testament as the best directory 
to assist us in understanding the New, and to regard the Mosaic 
economy as a school-master to bring us to Christ ; but we greatly err, 
if we so use it as to reduce the more perfect revelation of Christ to a 
level with Judaism. 

Our limits will not permit us to shew by particular instances how 
much Mr. Belsham has availed himself of the theory of Dr. John 
Taylor ; nor, in truth, is it necessary, since he has applied it to the 
design of propping up his system much in the same way, and with at 
least equal dexterity, as is done by his coadjutors in assailing the 
established creed ; yet the attempt, however zealous, is equally un- 
availing. The theory being unsound, all that rests upon it— all that is 
inferred from it— must necessarily be unsound likewise. Forbearing, 
then, to point out the many passages in which the operation of theory 
has had great influence, — forbearing, not for want of examples, but for 
want of time, — wc shall only, in conclusion, observe, that the mode of 
exposition, as well as the canons of interpretation adopted by our 
author, are of all means the best fitted to involve the Epistles of 
St. Paul in the dingy Ynist of Socinianism. It is by the instrumentality 
of these weapons, and not by fair argument and sound learning, 
that he proposes to assail “ the strong holds of orthodoxy, or rather 
of that enormous combination of errors which assumes the name.”* 
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Undisguised is the design, fair and open the attack ; yet his efforts 
are as little likely to be crowned with success, as those of the 
prince who “ sitteth not down first, and consulteth whether he be 
able with ten thousand to meet him that cometh against him with 
twenty thousand.” Will victory rush into the arms of one whose 
weapons, offensive and defensive, are of such fragile materials, that 
they must needs be shattered at the first onset of the well-disciplined 
bands who are clad in the panoply of celestial armour, who wield the 
sword of the Spirit, and the shield of faith ? But, returning from meta- 
phorical to plain language, we ask, what has the established creed to 
dread from a work, though spun out through four large octavos, 
which is constructed upon principles so false and hollow, as we have 
described? Can the doctrines of the Atonement and Divinity of 
Christ be set aside by a commentary tedious and verbose, empty and 
indefinite, which, instead of faithfully reflecting the features of the 
original, distorts them in a huge, multiform mirror? What evangelical 
views can be drawn from a commentary built upon the theory of 
Dr. Taylor, a theory equalizing the Gospel economy with the beggarly 
elements of the Law? If, therefore, both the mode of exposition, and 
the canons of interpretation adopted in these volumes, expose them to 
just suspicion, no confidence can reasonably be placed in the results 
which they contain; their hostile menaces against the established 
creed, however spiteful, are pitiful and powerless; and we need not 
be under any apprehension, that “ the strong holds of orthodoxy” 
will be si^verted by the puny attack and imbecile arm of Mr. 
Belsham. 


+ 

EXTRACT FROM SOPHOCLES. 

Mr. Editor, — I cannot refrain from laying before you a passage in 
Sophocles, illustrative of the well -known observation, that words of an 
active power in the Bible, frequently signify no more than a permission, 
(as in Acts xiii. where the very Jews who caused the crucifixion of 
our Lord are themselves said to have taken d?wn the body and laid 
it in the sepulchre ; whereas, in fact, it appears from John xix. 38, 
that it was only by permission that Nicodemusand Joseph of Arimathca 
did so), or speak of God as actually doing that which is only the 
result of His dispensation: thus the withdrawal of His grace produces 
a positive effect, Acts vii. 42, Horn. i. 24, 20, 28, &c. The expres- 
sions of Sophocles refer to the mad quarrelsomeness of Ajax, which 
is now leaving him : 

Tovro pkv viQoffTifltlc 
XEipwve c iK\u)povtriy evKapiry OepcC 
HioTarai ii pvktoc alayrj c kvk\oq 
ryj \tvKOiru>\ip tykyyoc qptpy </>\tyeiv m 
CeivtZyr* arjpa iryevpdruy iicolpure 
arivovTU iroyroy iy $*<i 7ray Kparrjc vryoc 
A Xifei mS/jcrac, ode* del \aj3wy 
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Thus the snowy winter yields 
When summer garlands clothe the happier fields : 

And thus the dreary mists of night retire. 

When the fair morning yokes her steeds of fire. 

The bitter blasts compose the troubled sea, 

And sleep, that bound the captive, sets him free. 

Ajax, line 670, el seg . 

The same style occurs in line 706 : — 

^EXvo’e ydp alvov d\og dir opparoiv dprjg. 

“ For Mars or this love of fighting (by ceasing) has freed me from the pain 
that weighed down my eyelids.” 

I am, Sir, 

Your obedient humble servant, 

c. c. c. 


PSALM XXIX. 

In those solitudes and that climate where David “ abode in the 
field, keeping watcli over his flocks,” the war of elements frequently 
presents one of the most sublime phenomena of nature. If 

The poor Indian’s untutor’d mind 

Sees God in clouds, and hears him in the wind, 

we may readily imagine that the Shepherd of Bethlchcnqgprould soon 
be taught whose voice it is “ that speaketh in the thunder,” and turn 
“ to the courts of llis house” with more intense feelings of devotion. 
Hence arose the following composition ; its simple grandeur is above 
all praise. 

Ascribe unto Jehovah, ye mighty, 

Ascribe unto Jehovah glory and power! 

Ascribe unto Jehovah the honour due unto his name, 

Worship Jehovah in the temple adorned-with-holiness! 1 

Jehovah’s voice 2 is over the waters, 3 
The glorious God thundereth, 

Jehovah is over the mighty waters! 


* Hcb. beauty of holiness, by which expression the Tabernacle (at a later period the 
Temple) was designated. See Ps. xciii.5, in the Hebrew. 

That the exordium of this Psalm was intended for public worship, we shall have 
little doubt if we compare Ps. xevi. 7, 8, 9, and 1 Chron. xvi. 28, 29, which are com- 
pletely parallel, and manifestly Liturgic. 

3 i.c. the thunder. See Exod. ix. 28, in the margin of our version. 

3 U. the waters in the sky, or the rains. Compare Ps. civ. 3, with Amosix. 6. 
The Psalmist here, as in ether places, celebrates the thunder-storm as the minister and 
precursor of violent torrenis: “ He makeih lightnings for the rain.” Ps. cxxxv. 7. So 
Jeremiah magnificently describes the thunder as the voice of God calling for and com- 
manding the rains to descend; when he uttvreth hie voice there is a multitude of waters 
•n the heavens (x. 13); and in the same verse, lightning and rains are associated. See 
also Job xxxviii. 34. Travellers notice that this Is peculiarly observable in the sultry 
regions of the East. 
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Jehovah’s voice is mighty in operation! 

Jehovah's voice is glorious ! 4 
Jehovah’s voice shivereth the cedars, 

Jehovah shivercth-in-pieces 5 the cedars of Lebanon! 

He maketh-them-leap like a calf, 

Lebanon and Sitfion like the young gazelle !° 

Jehovah’s voice riveth-asunder 7 with flashes of fire ! 8 
Jehovah's voice maketh the desert tremble- as-in-pangs! 

Jehovah maketh the Desert of Kades trenible-as-in-labour ! 

Jehovah's voice maketh the Aaloth trees tremble-as-in-pangs-of-Iabour ! 9 
He strippeth-bare the forests! 

In his temple all this becomes a theme of praise I 10 * * 


4 Glorious in all its circumstances of terror and sublimity; ami who ran listen to 

“ that deep and dreadful organ-pipe , without feelings responsive* to those of the 
Psalmist ? t . 

5 "122B7 the intensive form (Pihhcl) of the word which occurs in the preceding 

line. Those translations, therefore, are inaccurate, which render both l»y the same 
English word. 

0 The Arabic word ^ j (reem) is applicable both to the gazelle, and to the wild ox. 

7 is applied to the act of cleaving timber with an axe (Isa. x. 15), and Is, 

therefore, beautifully applicable to the lightning scathing trees, when, 

“ with sharp and sulphurous holt, 

It splits the unucdgeablc and knurled oak.” 

» In the sJSnitic dialects, the particle which denotes the instrument , or cause (3), 
is often elegantly omitted. 

® The Hebrew bards compare the efforts of excessive terror to the trembling pro- 
duced by the pangs of child-birth. 

The beautiful TTpoarwroTroiia contained in these lines has been sadly obscured by the 
mistakes of commentators. Point nib's fur nib»s as in Gen. xlix. 21, the tere~ 
binth or turpentine -tr ce ; but it is neither easy nor material here to define precisely^ hat 
kind of tree is meant, and I have adhered to the original word. 1 consider vNTJ 
and bVirr as different forma of the same verb b-n. (See Aurivill. l)iss. on the 

primary sense of this root.) In the Hebrew Grammars, they are the forms Kipliil 
and Pohlel, or, more simply, without these Rabbinical terms, the third and fourth forms 
of the Arabic grammarians. I have before observed, that the Orientals possess an 
advantage over us in these varied forms of the verb. To give intensity, V i'y have only 
to repeat the same idea in different language. The richness of their paradigm prevents 
the monotony whirli would otherwise ensue. I have endeavoured in the translation 
to accommodate myself to the defects of our language in this particular. 

10 Heb. proclaims -wit h- articulate- voice his praise. The same contrast as 

in Ps. xix. 4. Inanimate nature performs her part in the universal homage; “ the sea 
thunders “ the floods clap their hands ,” the trees groan and rock, the desert trembles, 
and the rocks are rent before Jehovah; but rnan alone celebrates, in vocal praise, that 
Being whose hand “ formed the lightning and winged the storm.” 


• Mohammed, who has availed himself of many magnificent passages in Scripture, 
has not failed to give a description of a tempest of thunder %nd lightning, and it forms 
one of the stolen gems which give lustreto the Koran. (See Isa. viii. 22, et seq.) M The 
Infidels (Kafirs) are as men whom a tempest from heaven overtakes, fraught with 
blackness, thunder, and lightning. They put their fingers in tlieir ears, on account of 
the pealing thunder-clap over their heads, for fear of death. Each flash almost takes 
away tlieir sight; when it lightens, they stagger forward by the light; as oft as the 
thick darkness succeeds, they stand motionless.” 
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M Jehovah dwelletli -enthroned above the impetuous ll -rain-torrent! 

“ Jehovah sitteth a King for ever! 

“ May Jehovah give power unto his people! 

“ May Jehovah bless his people with prosperity I** 1 * 


PARAPHRASE. 

f. 

Ascribe, ye mighty! to the God of heaven, 

Ascribe ye power and majesty! 

All glory to the God of earth be given. 

To Him who fills all space 
Honour and worship be! 

Here in the beauty of thy holy place, 

Spirit of Holiness! we worship thee! 

II. 

Ffe thundcreth in the sky: 

In multitudinous fall 
The waters from on high 
Obey the dreadful call. 

III. 

His glorious voice Jehovah sendeth: 

Jehovah’s voice the cedars rendeth: 

Lebanon knows the mighty summons well, 

tlis strength deep-smitten, like the calf he boundelh; 

And as the rapid terror soundeth, 

Sirion leaps wildly like the young gazelle. 

IV. 

Jehovah’s voice the desert knows, 

Labouring and trembling in her throes; 

Desert of Kades! say, whose voice is there? 

Thou speak ’st the presence of th’ Almighty Sire, 

The angry flashes of whose fire 
Sever thy oaks, and strip thy forests bare. 

V. 

Thus is Jehovah’s glory owned 
And in his temple all adore: 

O’er the rain-torrents sits enthroned 
Jehovah, King for evermore. 

He shall his people raise and bless — 

O send us strength and happiness! 


H b^D is used of the Noachic Deluge in Genesis, but in this Psalm generally, from 

to rain impetuously. That God’s dwelling is above the r&iny-clouds. See Ta. civ. 3. 

and Ps. xvfii. 12. _ 

1* If the Vulgate version be retained, a good sense will be elicited: May He wne 
put the wild waters in this roar, allay them.” See Pa. lxv. 8. But this ia not necessary. 
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Disposal of Chancel Seats . 


ON THE RIGHT OF THE ORDINARY TO THE DISPOSAL OF 
CHANCEL SEATS • 

Me. Editor. — This question is one of considerable importance. 
Tyrwhitt, in the last edition of Burn's Ecclesiastical Law, appears to 
consider this right as vested in the ordinary. With deference to the 
learned authorities there cited, I would submit, that this doctrine is 
not consonant with the legal principles upon which the case turns. 
Dr. Burn says, “ Dr. Gibson asserts, that the seats in the chancel are 
under the disposition of the ordinary, in like manner as those in the 
body of the church. Which needs only to be mentioned (he saith) 
because there can be no real ground for exempting it from the power 
of the ordinary ; since the freehold of the church is as much in the 
parson as the freehold of the chancel ; but this hinders not the autho- 
rity of the ordinary in the church, and therefore not in the chancel. 
And in one of our records, he says, in Archbishop Grindal’s time, we 
find a special licence issued, . for the erecting seats in the chancel of a 
church, together with the rules and directions to be observed therein. 

“ And Dr. Watson argues to the same purpose : although the law 
(he says) seems now settled to the contrary.” — Burn's E teles. Law, 
vol. i. 363. 

In reply to this I would submit, that the freehold of the chancel, being 
vested in the parson, is not the point on which the question hinges. 
The right to seats appears to depend upon the duty of repairing . It is 
an acknowledged principle in cases of prescription for seats in general, 
that repair is., a first point to be proved by the claimant. And it is 
on this ground that Watson argues the question. lie does not merely, 
as Dr. Burn states, “ argue to the same purpose” as Gibson. He 
argues principally upon a supposed analogy between the case of the 
parishioners and that of the parson, with respect to the right of seats. 
His position is, that the repairing of the chancel by the parson cannot 
exclude the jurisdiction of the ordinary over the seats, because the 
parishioners repair the body of the church ; and yet therein the disposal 
of the seats is notoriously in the ordinary ,. But this analogy will not 
hold good. For the right of the seats is, in both cases , in those who 
repair. The ordinary has no right in the seats. He has a jurisdiction ; 
but that jurisdiction is simply distributive . He cannot seat t n inhabi- 
tant of another parish, who is not liable to the repairs of the church ; he 
can only apportion the seats among those in whom the right of them is 
vested. A. B. and C. being liable to the repairs , the ordinary can 
distribute the seats among them ; but he cannot give them to D. who 
is not liable to repairs. But, in the case of the parson, who repairs 
the chancel, this distributive jurisdiction cannot operate ; for, the parson 
being one, there are no parties , among whom the seats are to be dis- 
tributed, I contend, then, that the ordinary ought not to have any 
right in the disposal of the seats in the chance^; that is, so far as 
relates to seating persons in the same. 

With respect to ordering divine service in the chancellor to directing 
the removal of anything calculated to obstruct it, he hag^jbe same 
poWers as in the body of the church ; wherein he may direct tie prayers 

• See Law Report, post p.372. Jt e fW* * 
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to be read from a convenient place, and may do all things requisite for 
the due and decent performance of divine worship. But I doubt much 
the soundness of that doctrine, which would attribute to him a power 
over the seats of the chancel, at variance with the general principle, 
that from the duty of repairing , the right of occupying seats is to be 
concluded. I throw out these considerations for your clerical readers, 
as I have heard of Dr. Watson's opinion being cited with approbation, 
by a learned civilian of the present day, and the matter is one of con- 
siderable importance to many incumbents. 

I am, Sir, your obedient humble servant, 

J. E. N. Molesworth. 

Milbrook , Hants , May 7, 1827. 

P. S. I %m aware that the case is argued upon comparatively modern 
practice, that formerly the repairs of the body of the church were in 
the parson ; and that it is only by custom, that those of only the 
chancel belong to him. But that very custom recognizes the principle, 
that the duty of repair falls upon those who have the right of use, and 
vice vcrsrf. 


IIYMN BEFORE A CHARITY SERMON FOR A DISPENSARY. 


i. 

When, Jcsii, thou thy potent hand 
Didst wave o’er ailing Judah’s land, 

From off* his bed the leper sprang; 

The dead arose ; the speechless sang; 

II. 

The blind, the glorious light survey’d; 
Disease was vanquish'd; pain was stay'd; 
Jordan rejoic’d on either shore; 

Tiberias hush’d its mighty roar. 


in. 

For Thee, the impotent, the lame, 

And they of wasted mind and frame, 
From distant homes their journeys took. 
And fam’d Hethesda’s pool forsook. 

IV. 

O Jesu, Lord of power and might, 
Parent of good, and life, and light ! 

O’er man the gifted mantle throw, 

That he, as Thou, may mercy show. 


1 JOHN V. 16. 

Mr. Editor.- — Absence from borne has prevented me from sooner 
expressing my thanks to you, and to your correspondents, for the 
attention given to my remarks on 1 John v. 16, in your February num- 
ber ; and I hope it will not be attributed to any insensibility to the 
favour you have shewn me, in again intimating that my doubts have not 
been altogether removed. > 

To the principles of interpretation laid down by you, according to 
the view I entertain of them, I readily accede. No violence, it is 
granted, ought to be done to the sacred text by “ marshalling and 
torturing words and “ the language of the Scriptures was surely 
meant to be taken in its plain and popular sense." But then by this 
sense is to be understood, not always that which appears plain and 
popular to the illiterate and uneducated of modern times, but that 
which was clear and intelligible in the age when the Sacred Books were 
composed, and to those to whom they were immediately addressed. In 
the discovery of this meaning with respect to languages which have 
long since ceased to be spoken, and the idiom of which is so different 
from our own, it may sometimes be necessary to use a process which to 
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Europeans may seem somewhat harsh and unnatural. To torture 
words, therefore, is to construe them in a way not consistent with the 
acknowledged rules of grammar and philology ; and that which is 
accordant with these rules must be received as their 11 plain and 
popular sense.” 

The interpretation of 1 John v. 16, which you have approved, if 
examined by these principles, does not, I confess, appear to me quite 
satisfactory. You understand it to mean, that in consequence of the 
petitioner’s asking for his sinning brother, God will give to that brother 
u spiritual life,” vis. u to have a saving faitli in Christ — to obey the 
godly motions of the Spirit in righteousness.” And you, therefore, 
take the “ sin unto death” to mean the sin against the Holy Ghost which 
shall not be forgiven, and the “ sin not unto death” to mean “fill manner 
of sin and blasphemy” which shall be forgiven.* Now in the first place, 
I much doubt whether you have produced sufficient reasons for this 
exposition. It maybe true, but where is the proof? 

In the next place, the grammatical difficulty respecting the nomina- 
tive to which the verb tiotrei is to be referred, remains unsolved. You 
refer the two verbs to different nominatives, but without stating any 
reason. Your correspondent, however, as cited in the note, says, that 
it makes no difference in the meaning of the passage whether they be 
referred to the same or separate nominatives. Perhaps not, but it at 
any rate' makes some difference in a grammatical point of view: I 
cannot believe that the apostle intended them to be taken either way ; 
they must both of them have some definite reference ; to what ante- 
cedent, then, are these verbs to be referred ? This is the important 
question which, as 1 conceive, remains yet undecided. Besides, your 
interpretation requires us to take 1 watt in the sense of shall procure or 
obtain , for which, as your correspondent observes, “ perhaps an au- 
thority cannot he quoted.” Lastly, the theological difficulty, noticed 
in my former communication, is not obviated by the interpretation you 
propose. You admit, that “ if life means * eternal, life,’ the efficacy of 
prayer is here carried farther than any other part of Scripture would 
warrant but if spiritual life , when persevered in, will terminate in 
immortal happiness, is it not in effect the same whether one or other 
be petitioned for ?t Whatever meaning be annexed to the term life, can 
it be said, consistently with truth and equity, either that anv man can 
give it to his erring brother, or that God will give it to another upon 
any max’# petitioning? Explain it as you please, it seems , according to 
your explanation of the passage, to be a promise of some signal bless- 
ing on Tin; sole condition of another’s prayers. Ample promises 
are annexed to the duty of prayer, and wc are exhorted to pray for 
l^otliers; Rom. xv. 30, 31. Ephes. vi. 18—20. Col. iv. 12. 2 These, 
iii. 1. 1 Tim. ii. 1 — 3. James v. 16. but no where is it promised that 
God will grant what is prayed for merely on tub condition of its 


* Christian Remembrancer for April, 1827, p. 232. 

f Certainly not; perseverance is the gospel condition which in one case It is assumed 
the person prayed for performs himself ; in the other assumption he is merely a passive 
recipient With great respect for our correspondent, we confess we cannot comprehend 
the difficulty he would raise. Whether it be consistent with our notions ot propriety or 
not, M the prayer of a righteous man availeth much. 0 — Ed. ** 
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being asked ; no where else is it represented as of such efficacy as to 
be the procuring cause of life to a sinning brother. 

For these reasons 1 am still of opinion that the difficulties which 
adhere to 1 John v. 1 6, are not removed by your interpretation. I am 
fully convinced that all Scripture was given by inspiration of God ; I 
believe that the difficulties which present themselves tp modern readers 
are not insuperable ; and I hope that further investigation will effect 
their elucidation. ' IIalsallensis. 


LAW REPORT. 


„ IN THE KING’S BENCH.— RIGHT TO PEWS. 

Byerley, Plaintiff \ v. Windus and others, Principal and Ancients 
or Staple Inn, Defendants . 


The plaintiff, as surviving church- 
warden of St. Andrew, llolborn, sought 
to prohibit the defendants from pro- 
ceeding in a suit, instituted by them, 
against the plaintiff and another, as 
churchwardens, in the consistorial 
court of London. 

It appeared from the pleadings : 
First, that Staple Inn is extra-paro- 
chial, and surrounded on all sides by 
the parish of St. Andrew, llolborn, 
and inhabited by a society known by 
the name of the Society of Staple Inn, 
heretofore lawfully constituted as one 
of the inns of court of Chancery, and 
that the society have not had or en- 
joyed any sittings in any church or 
chapel whatsoever, saving the church 
of St. Andrew, llolborn. Second, 
that from time immemorial, certain 
pews and seats in the body of the 
said parish church of St. Andrew, 
llolborn, have been appurtenant to 
the said inn, and ha\e been exclu- 
sively possessed by, used, had, and 
enjoyed by the principal and ancients, 
or grand fellows of the society of 
Staple Inn aforesaid, with the privity 
and consent of the rector, churchwar- 
dens, and parishioners of the said 
parish of St. Andrew, Ilolborir; and 
in or about the year 1688, they, the 
said principal and ancients, or grand 
fellows of the said society for the 
time being, re-erect#d and rebuilt, 
with the like privity and consent, the 
said seats or pews, being seven in 
number,, at their owls cost and ex- 
pense ; an d from that time have re- 
paired and, b$*wtfified the same from 
v iime to time, whenever occasion re- 


quired, at the sole expense of the 
funds of the said society. That the 
principal and ancients, or grand fel- 
lows of the said society, for several 
centuries last past, have been in the 
constant habit of attending diviue 
service in the said parish church, and 
of occupying and sitting in the said 
seven seats or pews, and during the 
whole of the said period of time the 
doors of the said seats or pews were, 
kept constantly locked, ana the keys 
thereof remained in the possession of 
the butler, or some other person in 
office in or belonging to the said inn. 
That on the said principal and an- 
cients, or grand fellows leaving the 
said pew», the said butler constantly 
locked the doors of the said pews, 
bringing the keys away with him, and 
that down to the 17th day of May, 
1818, the said principal and ancients, 
or grand fellows, or some or one of them, 
constantly sat in, and used, occupied, 
and enjoyed the said seats or pews 
without the least hindrance or mo- 
lestation whatsoever from the rector, 
churchwardens, or parishioners of the 
said parish of St. Andrew, Holborn; 
and that down to such time the pa- 
rishioners of the said parish did not 
incur any expense whatsoever of buiU^| 
ing, re-building, repairing, or beautify- 
ing the said seats or pews. That the 
said society have occasionally, volun- 
tarily, contributed sums of money 
towards repairing and beautifying the 
said parisn church of St. Andrew, 
Holborn, and the steeple belonging 
thereto, and also paid the sexton and 
others of the said parish from time to 
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time for their respective care and trou- 
ble iu and about the said seats and 
pews, and which said charges and ex- 
penses were duly entered in the books 
and accounts of the said society. That 
in 1818, the rector, churchwardens, and 
parishioneis of SuAndrew, Holborn, 
or some of them, removed the teats, 
that immediately the principal and 
ancients complained by letter, &c., 
but were not restored ; and concluded 
by praying that the present plaintiff and 
A. B. deceased, might be admonished 
to permit the said principal and 
ancients to have free access to their 
seats or sitting places in the aforesaid 
seven seats or pews, and that the said 
Byerley and A. B., and their successors 
for the future, should refrain from dis- 
turbing the said principal and ancients 
in their quiet and peaceable sitting 
therein, and that they might be con- 
demned in the costs of that suit, and 
that otherwise right and justice might 
be done and administered in the pre- 
mises. It was contended on behalf of 
the plaintiff (Byerley) that rdthe pos- 
session gave no title to the defendants, 
that they could only establish their 
right to the pews by prescription ; 
and, consequently, that the consistorial 
court had not jurisdiction, not being 
competent to try the validity of a claim 
by prescription : and, theiefore, that a 
prohibition must be granted. 

On the part of the defendants it was 
urged, 

1. That possession was a sufficient 
foundation for the claim of the de- 
fendants to the pews; consequently, 
that the consistorial court had jurisdic- 
tion, being competent to decide whe- 
ther such possessory right can exist in 
persons not parishioners. But if not, 

2. That t&e title by prescription was 
ndt yet put in issue in the consistorial 
court, and, consequently, that the pro- 
ceedings in that court did not at present 
warrant the prohibition. 

it* The judgment of the court was 
delivered by Mr. Justice Bay ley, as 
follows: 

It appears that the suit below (in 
the consistorial court) was in respect 
of seven seats, not in an aisle or in the 
chancel, but in the body of the church, 
not by parishioners, but by non-pa- 
rishioners, persons residing out of the 
parish, bat in an extra parochial place; 


that it was a suit not for a faculty ex 
gratia , but for an admonition to the 
churchwarden, as churchwarden, de 
jure ; that the de jure right the plain- 
tiffs below have set out in their libel 
is, that from time immemorial the 
pews have been appurtenant to their 
inn, and exclusively enjoyed by it, and 
that the inn has rebuilt, repaired, and 
beautified them. It was admitted upon 
the argument on the part of the inn, 
that the claim below was a claim by 
prescription, but it was insisted that 
prescription was not the foundation of 
the suit, that a possessory r right with- 
out prescription was sufficient to entitle 
the inn to a sentence below, and if not, 
that the state of the proceedings below 
did not at present warrant the prohi- 
bition. The first question, therefore, 
I shall consider is, whether a posses- 
sory right could in this case have existed 
without a prescription; for if not, the 
argument that a possessory right with- 
out prescription would have entitled 
tl.e inn to a sentence below, fails. The 
claim in question is by non-parishioners 
in respect of a messuage or messuages 
out of the parish. It is true the claim- 
ants live in the messuages in respect of 
which they claim; that those messuages 
are in no parish , but are extra-paro- 
chial, and surrounded on all sides by 
the parish of St. Andrew; but what 
right can the inhabitant of an extra- 
parochial place have in the body of a 
parish church except by prescription ? 
lie contributes to none of the expenses 
of the church ; they are borne exclu- 
sively by the parish. He contributes 
nothing to the maintenance of the 
minister or other officers; they are 
supported exclusively by the parish. 
And to whom does the use and enjoy- 
ment of the body of the church be- 
long ? To the parish and its inhabitants. 
The ordinary, indeed, has the right of 
disposing of the seats; but can he 
dispose of them to a non-parishioner? 

I apprehend not. Is not his right con- 
fined solely to resident parishioners ? I 
take it to be clear that it is. Why is a 
faculty for a pew to a man ana his 
heirs bad? Because it professes to give 
the right whether the man and his heirs 
continue resident or not. Why cannot 
a seat be claimed either by faculty or 
prescription as appurtenant to land? 
Because it is in respect of inhabitant 
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that it is to be used. Why, if a man 
quits the parish, is his right to use a 
seat, whatever was the nature and 
origin of that right, at an end? Be- 
cause he has ceased to be a parishioner. 
Why, if a seat is appurtenant to a 
house, cannot the owner of the fee 
restrain his tenant from the use of it ? 
Because the seat is for the benefit of 
the house, for the inhabitant of the 
house, not for the benefit of the owner 
if he cease to inhabit it. Gibson in 
his Codex, tit. 9. c. 4, under the head 
of Rules of Common Law concern- 
ing the repairing and ordering of Seats, 
says, " Of common right, the soil and 
freehold of the church is the parson’s, 
the use of the body of the church and 
the repair of it common to the pa- 
rishioners, and the disposing of the 
seats therein the right of the ordinary. 
And generally where the parishioners 
repair, the ordinary shall dispose. 
These beads are every where laid down 
in the cases on this subject, and have 
never been disputed.” In the case 
which was cited of Peltman v. Bridgcr, 
Sir John Nicholl states the rule to the 
Ime effect, but he restrains the right 
of the ordinary to a distribution among 
parishioners. “ By the general law, 
and of common right,” he says, “ all 
pews belong to the parishioners at 
large for their use and accommodation, 
but the distribution of scats among 
them rests with the ordinary. The 
churchwardens are the officers of the 
ordinary; they are to place the pa- 
rishioners according to their rank and 
station, but they are subject, upon 
complaint, to the control of the or- 
dinary.” In Fuller v. Lane, in a very 
able and elaborate judgment, Sir John 
Nicholl lays down the same doctrine. 
“ By the general law, and of common 
right, all the pews in a parish church 
tire the common property of the parish ; 
they are for the use in common of the 
parishioners , who are all entitled to be 
seated, orderly and conveniently, so 
as best to provide for the accommoda- 
tion of all;” and after laying down 
this as the general rule, he states, 
among other positions, “ that no 
faculty is deemed, either in the spi- 
ritual court or at common law, good, 
to the extent of entitling any person 
who is a non-parishioner to a scat even 
in the body of the church.” Again, 
VOfc. IX. NO. VI. 


“ whenever the occupier of a pew in 
the body of the church, ceases to be k a 
parishioner , his right to the pew, how* 
ever founded, and how valid soever 
during his continuance in the parish* 
at once ceases and* determines/’ 
Again : “ Of pews* annexed by pre- 
scription to certain messuages, it is 
often erroneously conceived that the 
right to the pew may be severed from 
the occupancy of the house : it is no 
such thing; it cannot be severed, it 
passes with the messuage, the tenant 
of which, for the time being, ha9 also 
de jure, for the time being, the pre- 
scriptive right to the pew.” Lord 
Stowell lays down this last position in 
I Hagg, 319 — 321.; and in 1 Hagg, 
194 — 314, Lord Stowell states that 
every housekeeper has a right to call 
upon the parish for a convenient seat; 
that if an inhabitant wants a pew, the 
churchwardens ought not to permit an 
occupancy by a non-inhabitant. They, 
ought not in such a case to let to a 
non-inh^)ilant,nor permit prescriptive 
pews to be so let.* A distinction * 
being thus established between pa- 
rishioners and non-parishioners, can a 
distinction be also made among non- 
parishioners, between those who be- 
long to another parish and those who 
do not? Upon what principle can 
such a distinction stand ? The extra- 
parochials infringe equally upon the 
rights of the parishioners with those 
who belong to another parish. They 
are equally non-contributory to the 
expenses of the church. It is the 
fault of those under whom they claim 
that they have no parish. They have 
the advantage of being extra-parochial; 
they must take the disadvantages also. 
Upon authority, therefore, and upon 
principle, I am of opinion ttfot extra* 
arochials cannot clftim a pew in the 
ody of a church otherwise than by 
prescription, if they could do so by 
prescription ; and, consequently, that 
there could have been no possessory ? 
right in this case without prescription. 

This brings me to the second ques- 
tion, whether the proceedings are in 
such a state in the court below as to 
warrant a prohibition at present . Where 
the spiritual court has jurisdiction over 
the subject matter, it will have juris- 
diction equally, whether the claim is 
founded upon prescription or upon 
3 c 
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any other right; it is only when the 
spiritual court is proceeding towards 
the trial of the prescription that a claim 
by prescription furnishes ground for a 
prohibition. If the prescription is ad- 
mitted, the spiritual court may go on 
with the cause; and this was the 
foundation of the consultation in Jacob 
v. Dallow. But when once it appears 
by the proceedings in the spiritual 
court, that the prescription, instead of 
being admitted, is disputed, and that 
the parties are in progress to bring its 
existence to trial, the courts of com- 
mon law are not bound to wait till the 
parties have incurred the expense of 
putting it in issue , but the prohibition 
is grantable at once; and it was upon 
this principle that the prohibitions 
were granted in Darby v. Cosens, and 
in French v. Trask. Each of those 
was a suit for tithes; in each a modus 
was pleaded; and a prohibition was 


granted in each without any issue be- 
low upon the existence of the modus. 
In the latter case it was urged that the 
application for the prohibition was too 
early, because there was no issue upon 
the modus; but Lord Ellenborough 
answered, “ there was nothing the spi- 
ritual court could do, but try the 
modus." The cause was necessarily 
in progress towards such trial; there 
was no alternative.. If the modus 
existed, it necessarily destroyed the 
right to the tithes the suit claimed. 
And it appears sufficiently upon the 
pleadings in this cause tKat the suit 
below is in progress towards the trial 
of the prescription. 

These are the answers to which the 
arguments on behalf of the Inn aie 
open ; and upon the grounds stated, 
we are of opinion that there ought to 
be judgment for the plaintiff. — Judg- 
ment for the Plaintiff. 


MONTHLY REGISTER. 


SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE. 


The Anniversary dinner of this So- 
ciety, in the Freemasons’ Hall, on the 
22d of last month, was most numer- 
ously and respectably attended. 

We have much pleasure in record- 
ing the declaration made by the Duke 
of Clarence who presided. “ Whether," 
said His Royal Highness, “ the decla- 
ration I am about to make be popular 
or unpopular, I think it right, in refe- 
rence to the peculiar character of this 
meeting, to declare at this time, that to 
the sound and excellent principles of 
the Church of England, I am unalter- 
ably attached ; and that it will be at 
all times, and under all circumstances, 
my first desire and duty to maintain 
those principles." In another part of 
his address, His Royal Highness said, 
“ In the official situation which Ilis 
Majesty has been graciously pleased 
to place me, I shall deem it one of 
my first duties to see that the chaplains 
of His Majesty’s ships are men of re- 
gular education ana orthodox prin- 
ciples, and that the books circulated for 


the use of the seamen, arc of that sober 
and suitable character, that may tend 
to their real improvement " His Royal 
Highness, in the course of the evening, 
made several allusions to Ireland, as a 
country in which he felt the strongest 
interest, as well from other circum- 
stances, as from his having personally 
visited it; and expressed the deepest 
anxiety for the welfare of the Protes- 
tant Church in that part of the empire. 
These declarations, made in a very 
emphatic manner, by the Lord High 
Admiral of England, and the next 
heir to the throne of these realms, 
will be appreciated as they ought to 
be, by every man in the country who 
feels an honest attachment to the Es- 
tablished Church. 

The usual {oasts were drunk on the 
occasion. On the health of the Lord 
Primate of Ireland being given, his 
Grace returned thanks ; and after 
having spoken briefly, but with great 
feeling and eloquence, of the unjust 
aspersions cast upon the Irish Church, 
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of the great exertions now making by 
the Clergy, and of their willingness to. 
make every sacrifice in the cause of 
truth, his Grace alluded to the pro- 
gress of the reformation in that country, 
and the critical state of the Irish 
Church. 

The most Rev. Prelate declared that 
many more persons had abjured the 
errors of Popery than could be in- 
ferred from the Recounts given in the 
public papers ; and he expected more 
from the seeds already sown which 
were latent, than from those which 
had sprung up. Many persons had 
silently conformed to the Protestant 
Church, and every day brought fresh 


accounts of additional conversions. 
“ The Churches of England and Ire- 
land/’ said his Grace, M must stand or 
fall together. It is not for us to know 
whether it will please the Almighty in 
our time that the total downfal of popery 
in Ireland should ‘take place. Many 
obstacles yet remain to impede the 
progress of the truth — the ties of 
kindred, the prejudices of education, 
and, possibly, the indiscreet zeal of 
friends. But I am persuaded that the 
light of truth has penetrated so far, 
that the time cannot be far distant 
when the purer faith of the Protestant 
Church shall altogether prevail.” 


QUEBEC DIOCESAN COMMITTEE — MANCHESTER AND SALFORD 
COMMITTEE— CHICHESTER DIOCESAN & DISTRICT COMMITTEE. 


We have received the Reports of 
these Committees. We regret we 
have no space to enter upon their 
details ; but we may observe that the 
friends of the Society in these dis- 
tricts are prosecuting their labours 
diligently, and with success. We 
cannot however omit to notice that 
the local subscriptions in the Man- 
chester and Salford district have 
proved insufficient to repay the Pa- 
rent Society the sum due for books 
and tracts : the deficiency, indeed, in 
the last year, amounts to 320 /. — Nor 
can we refuse to record the following 
resolution of the Chichester Commit- 
tee, which, we trust, will be adopted 
in other places. 

The Chichester Infirmary having 
been finished and opened for the re- 
ception of patients, and a chaplain 
having been appointed, — the Commit- 
tee were solicitous to make some pro- 
vision, in aid of the spiritual assistance 
administered by him, for the religious 
instruction and improvement of its suf- 


fering inmates. The peculiar dispo- 
sition^ mankind to receive salutary 
impressions in the time of sickness 
and affliction, and the benefits which 
may result to their everlasting con- 
cerns by securing that, perhaps, the 
most convenient season for promoting 
the soul's health, while the body is 
waiting for the uncertain issues of a 
painful and precarious disorder, natu- 
rally suggested to the Committee that 
so precious an opportunity of doing 
good should not be suffered to escape. 
This interesting subject was accord- 
ingly submitted to their consideration 
at the last quarterly meeting, and an 
unanimous resolution was immediately 
entered into — “ That the Chichester 
Infirmary should be supplied at the 
discretion of the chaplain thereof, and 
the Secretary of this Committee, with 
Bibles, Prayer-books, and the Books 
and Tracts admitted on the Catalogue 
of the Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge, at the expense, of the 
Chichester Diocesan Committee,” 
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FOREIGN PARTS. 


A most numerous and highly 
spectable meeting of the friends of 
this Society was held in the Free- 
masons’ llall, Great Queen Street, 
Lincoln’s-Inn Fields, on the 25th ult. 
His Grace the AaciiDisuoi 1 of Can- 
tk'rhuuy, the President, took the 
Chair at one o’clock. His Grace was 
supported by the Archbishop of Yoik, 
and the Bishops of London, Durham, 
Salisbury, Lichfield and Coventry, 
Gloucester, Chester, St. David’s, Llan- 
daff, Bristol, and Calcutta. 

A most interesting Report, detailing 
the operations of the Society at great 
length, was read by the Secretary; 
we shall probably give an analysis of 
it in our next number. 

We regret that the following report 
will give a very inadequate idea of the 
zeal and eloquence displayed on this 
occasion. We may, indeed, congra- 
tulate the Society upon the ability of 
its advocates; and, as Churchmen, we 
feel a pride in being able to affirm 
with confidence, that at no meeting 
of any religious society, has the cause 
of the gospel been more effectively 
advocated. It was truly a cheering 
and heart stirring sight to behold a 
crowded and attentive meeting, for- 
getful of this world’s affairs, anxiously 
listening to the affecting details of the 
ignorance and wretchedness of those 
who have not the spiritual blessings 
we enjoy; while the prudence and 
Christian spirit manifested by the 
speakers* afforded a bright example, 
well worthy of imitation. Would that 
we were able to transmit a portion of 
the interest excited by this meeting to 
every corner of this land 1 

After the Report had been read, 

The Archbishop of York rose, 
and proposed the first resolution— 

That this meeting has hoard, with the 
most lively interest, the Report now read 
of the operations of the Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts, 
during the last year ; and do request that 
tlie Society will be pleaded to print the 
same for general distribution. 

Sir Thomas Acland seconded the 
motion; and observed, that he felt, in 


some degree, a sense of shame when 
he endeavoured to draw the attention 
of the meeting to n Report which so 
well recommended itself; but still he 
was glad of the opportunity of ex- 
pressing his most cordial approbation 
of the Society, and of its most im- 
portant and useful labours, tyoth in the 
East and the West. lie fully agreed 
that it was a most imperative duty 
upon the Society, and upr-m all the 
members of the Church of England, 
that the gospel should be kept up in its 
vigour among those Christians who 
emigrated from our own shores, as the 
condition of our vast dominions on 
the other side of the Atlantic would 
materially depend, in future times, on 
the attention that might be now paid 
to them. For a period of 120 years, 
the dominions to which he had alluded 
had depended in a great measure, for 
Christian instruction in its purity, upon 
the labours of this Society, and he was 
glad of the success which had already 
attended its exertions. When he had 
heard from the Report that a Bishop 
had, in the course of a long and labo- 
rious journey, consecrated no less than 
forty-four churches, he owned, that if 
he had no other reasons, that would 
be a sufficient inducement to him to 
give his warmest support to the Insti- 
tution. Again, when he heard it stated 
in the Report that there were places 
in which a church had never yet been 
established, it reminded him of the 
beautiful little poem supposed to be 
written by Alexander Selkirk — 

44 The sound of the church-going bell 
These valleys and rocks never heard ; 
Never sigh’d at the sound of a knell, 
Nor smiled when a Sabbath appear’d.” 
But, in contemplation of such scenes 
as these, how pleasant was it to turn 
to the description given by Bishop 
Tnglis of the happy settlement now 
rising in one of those desolate places, 
and possessing with other charms one 
which he could not help styling the 
greatest of all — 

44 The village spire rising to the skies.” 

It was scarcely necessary for him, and 
hardly consistent with propriety, that 
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he should presume to trespass upon 
the indulgence of the Meeting any 
longer; but he could not deny himself 
the satisfaction of touching upon that 
part of the Report which described the 
operations of the Society in another 
part of the globe, and which had begun 
under such auspices as to warrant a 
rational presumption, that the time 
was not far distant when the Church 
of India would be not only English, 
but Episcopal. He confessed, indeed, 
that while he was peculiarly desirous 
to propagate the doctrines and disci- 
pline of the*Enghsh Church, he viewed 
with high approbation the inroads 
made upon Paganism by Christians, 
of whatever denomination or commu- 
nion. lie preferred the Church of 
England, however, and rejoiced, that 
by tire labours of the Bishops Mid- 
dleton and Heber, and the Mission- 
aries of the English Church, there was 
so good a prospect of seeing Chris- 
tianity extenshely diffused in the 
East, in unison with the English 
Church. The main-spring of that 
great work (Bishop lieber), for the 
last three years, had been taken away. 
That eminent person had been, during 
his time, one of the brightest orna- 
ments of the Christian world, and had 
left his country the inestimable legacy 
of having pointed out the way to 
accomplish this great and good work, 
and it would be shameful if the nation 
were to neglect it. 

The Bishop of London proposed 
the next Resolution, which was — 

That this Meeting is fully sensible of 
the great spiritual benefits which the 
Society has, for a long period of time, 
conferred, and i* still conferring, through 
its numerous Missionaries, upon the 
British Colonies in North America; and 
that it unfeigned] y deplores the Society’s 
utter inability, in the present state of its 
funds, to meet the pressing demands for 
further assistance which are continually 
made upon it from that quarter. 

As the Resolution related to the la- 
bours of the Society in North America, 
the few observations wlflch he would 
make would be confined to that quar- 
ter, to whiob their attention ought to 
be directed with no less anxiety than 
to the wide prospect which had of 
late opened in the East; which, how- 
ever, ought to be received with the 


greatest fervour. But the; situation of 
North America, with respect to in- 
struction in the Christian religion in 
its purity, was, in one view, highly 
satisfactory, and, in another view, the 
subject of regret. *It was a matter of 
joy that the country, which, little more 
than a century ago, had been inhabited 
only by a few barbarian hordes, had- 
become a Christian land, where the 
gospel was preached, and Christian 
education promoted. (Applause.) But 
what would have been the state of 
these countries, had it not been for 
this Society? Would they not have 
been deprived of all the blessings of 
pure Christianity? It was probable, 
no doubt, that Christianity would not 
have failed them altogether; such an 
idea was horrible. Some, no doubt, 
among themselves — he meant among 
those who had emigrated from this 
country to the other side of the At- 
lantic — would have kept the memory 
of Christianity alive among them. 
But how could the Christian truth, 
in its purity, have been secured to 
them, had it not been for this Society? 
They had to thank Almighty God, that 
ever since the Reformation, the doc- 
trines of the primitive Church had been 
revived in this country, and uniformity 
of discipline was necessary to preserve 
Christianity in its purity. When 
every individual Minister was left to 
act without any human responsibility, 
there was no security either for sound 
doctrine or right conduct. But this 
vSociety, by preserving the unity of 
doctrine and of discipline, had made 
the Church in these regions like a 
city set on a hill that could not be 
hid. The waste and howling wilder- 
ness and barren places had been made 
glad ; and the deserts, which had been 
traversed only by tribes of savages, 
had become the civilized and fertile 
abodes of Christian communities. 
Thus far, all was matter of rejoicing ; 
but still it was to be regretted, on the 
other hand, that these immense tracts 
of land should have so few Ministers 
of the Gospel, from the inability of 
the Society to advance the requisite 
funds. The tree had been planted by 
this Society, and had taken deep root, 
and would stand; but its branches 
had not vet sufficiently spread. He in- 
dulged the hope, however, when he saw 
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so respectable an assembly before him, 
that the Society would still be furnished 
with the means of watering the tree, 
that its branches might expand over 
the whole of their dominions in North 
America. lie expected the requisite 
supplies from them, and from the 
public ; for when so many most respec- 
table persons had been brought toge- 
ther by the spirit of piety and charity, 
he felt satisfied that to such an assem- 
bly, the appeal would not be made in 
vain. 

Dr.Phillpotts seconded the Reso- 
lution. He had not, he said, been 
aware of the task which he had under- 
taken when he had consented to take 
a part in the proceedings of the meet- 
ing. He was not aware^that he should 
have to address so numerous an as- 
sembly ; and he should be ashamed of 
himself if he trespassed at any length 
upon the attention of those by whom 
he was surrounded. There was, how- 
ever, one observation which had fallen 
from the hon. baronet, that induced him 
to say a few words, — not, the meeting 
might believe him, in disparagement 
of what had been so ably said, but for 
the purpose of enforcing his sentiment. 
The hon. baronet had referred to the 
support which government might 
have given to the objects of the 
Society. Now the Society owed its 
very existence, not to the ignorance, 
but to the criminal, most criminal 
neglect of duty, on the part of the 
government of the period when it ori- 
ginated. He held in his hand an Ab- 
stract of the charter, and he read with 
astonishment the following declara- 
tion: — “ King William III. was gra- 
ciously pleased, on the 16th of June, 
1701, to erect and settle a corporation, 
with a perpetual succession, by the 
pame of the Society for the Propaga- 
tion of the Gospel in Foreign Parts ; 
for the receiving, managing, and dis- 
posing of the contributions of such 
persons as would be disposed to ex- 
tend their charity towaras the main- 
tenance of a learned and an orthodox 
Clergy, and the making of such other 
provision as might be necessary for 
the propagation of the gospel in 
foreign parts, upon information that 
in many of our plantations, colonies, 
and factories beyond the seas, the 
provision for ministers was mean, and 


many of our said plantations, colonies, 
and factories were wholly unprovided 
of a maintenance for ministers, and 
the public worship of God ; and 
that for lack of support and main- 
tenance of such, many of his loving 
subjects wanted the administration 
of God’s word and sacraments, and 
seemed to be abandoned to atheism 
and infidelity, and others of them 
to Popish superstition and idolatry.” 
He was perfectly astonished to find 
such words in a Charter of King 
William III. and he felt himself bound 
to say, that he did not tlftnk it would 
be possible for such a Charter to be 
granted in the days of George the 
Fourth. {Cheers.) Instead of leaving 
the spiritual wants of their colonies 
to the benevolence of individuals, he 
was confident that our gracious Sove- 
reign and the Parliament of the 
country, would fed it their bounden 
duty to be forward to discharge 
that most sacred of all obligations — 
attention to the spiritual wants of 
their fellow-creatures. {Loud cheering.) 
Persons well knew how difficult it was 
for a precedent once laid down to be 
departed from ; but perhaps it would 
have become the persons who then 
filled the highest offices in the Church, 
if they had remonstrated or protested 
against' such a proceeding. If, in- 
stead of asking for a charter, incorpo- 
rating themselves into a society to 
receive the alms of their fellow-sub- 
jects, they had told the government 
what it was their first duty to attend to, 
th$y would have done what was proper. 
It was clear they had notdbne so, and it 
now became them to consider in what 
state the conduct of the government 
of that day had left them. Jf persons 
looked to France, to Spain, 'or to Por- 
tugal, they wpuld see what had been 
the conduct of those governments with 
respect to their churches in the co- 
lonies. They had pursued a course 
of policy, which, he rejoiced to say, 
conveyed a most instructive lesson to 
the world, and which he could not help 
admiring, wlfotever he might think of 
the cause in which it was exerted. 
On the other hand, the policy of this 
country towards its colonies was the 
opprobrium of the British name ; and 
it had been followed by such effects 
as it deserved to produce. Their 
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colonies, left to themselves, without any 
care of their spiritual welfare — without 
any of the endearing ties to attach them 
to their home — had severed themselves 
from our empire. The loss of thirteen 
provinces, — the dismemberment of 
what was then the mightiest limb of 
our empire, were the fruits of this un- 
hallowed policy ; and was the country 
to persevere in the same course ? Were 
they for ever to follow the same per- 
nicious system ? No ; it had been 
the wisdom of a former Minister of 
this country to lay the foundation of 
a church i» Canada, connected with 
our own in its doctrine, discipline, 
and government ; and we had the 
great comfort of knowing that expe- 
rience had shewn, that the opinions of 
the people had been in favour of such 
an institution. It had been found that 
in the rebellion of the thirteen pro- 
vinces to which he had alluded, some 
individuals still adhered to the land of 
their fathers. Those who did so were 
members of the Church of England, 
and they had continued faithful to 
their king and country. If, therefore, 
mere earthly policy were considered, 
it would be found that to neglect the 
religious instruction of the colonies, 
was an unwise course. “ But,’* said 
the Itev. Dr. " let us not ascribe too 
touch blame to the government at any 
period : the real cause of the neglect 
which we all deplore, is to be found 
in that which is the source of all our 
temporal privileges, and, under Pro- 
vidence, of much of our spiritual bless- 
ings, — I mean our freedom. In this 
country, government cannot dispose 
of the public funds without being sub- 
jected to the jealous, the properly 
jealous vigilance of the constitutional 
guardians of those funds, in both 
houses of parliament. They look 
with a scrutinizing ' eye on every 
item of expense, — so that the just- 
est claims, even those of religion, 
are slowly and reluctantly admitted. 
1 do not deny that at the present 
time the. most rigid economy is re- 
quired, but 1 nevertheless hope that 
the period has not yet arrived when 
we ure called upon to retrench our 
virtues, or put our charities on short 
allowance. One thing let English- 
men always bear in mind — the pos- 
session of a right carries with it a 


corresponding duty. As, in this coun- 
try, the voice of the people is 
all-powerful with the government, 

I hope that every man who. hears 
me will feel himself bound, oy the 
expression of his individual sentiments, 
to encourage, to stimulate, to urge, if 
it be necessary, the zeal of govern- 
ment in the effectual discharge of its 
first duty towards our colonies. I 
trust that, in future, no colony will 
ever he sent out from tins country 
without the means of spiritual instruc- 
tion in its train. I tiust, too, that 
on every fit occasion Englishmen 
will be always ready, both collec- 
tively and individually, to staud up 
and speak in favour of the propaga- 
tion of those truths, on which all our 
temporal and spiritual happiness is 
founded.” (Loud applause.) 

The Rev. Dr. Wade, of Warwick- 
shire, claimed the privilege of an 
Englishman, in replying to the charge 
which had been brought against the 
government of the country by the last 
speaker. He could not admit that 
there had been any neglect or omission 
displayed by the government, in re- 
spect to the purposes for which this 
Society was incorporated ; but if it 
had, this should serve as an additional 
motive, why they should endeavour to 
atone, by their own charitable efforts, 
for the inattention or lukewarmness of 
the government, of which complaint 
had been made. That it had been 
made justly, he strenuously denied* 
There was not, nor could there be, a 
more steady and generous friend to 
the religious institutions of the coun- 
try, and to every plan for extending 
their efficacy, than the Prime Minister, 
whose political demise had been the 
subject of so deep regret; nor had 
they any reason to anticipate less zea- 
lous support from the highly gifted in- 
dividual, who had been called on to 
succeed him. His mind was too en- 
larged, his liberal principles too well 
known, to admit a doubt that, in this 
respect, he would follow the example 
of ms predecessor in office ; nor would 
his inclination to do so be lessened by 
the circumstance of beholding English- 
men coming forward voluntarily to 
contribute to so good a work. He 
had not shewn himself so careless of 
the voice of the people, as not to at- 
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tend to that voice when it was fairly 
heard. For his (Dr. Wade's) part, he 
was ignorant of the meeting until he 
saw the advertisement ; and he came 
in the expectation that he was to find 
a meeting convened Tor a highly cha- 
ritable purpose, and to contribute his 
mite towards the furtherance of its 
. objects, not to hear speeches on poli- 
tical topics. (Cries of u No, no.”) He 
was determined, while he stood there, 
not to listen to attacks on the govern- 
ment of the country, without an at- 
tempt to answer them. He repeated, 
that the meeting, and all meetings 
whose views were similar, were fully 
warranted in looking to the Minister, 
at present at the head of his Majesty's 
government, for favour and protection . 

Dr. Phillpotts rose to explain, 
but was prevented by 

The Archbishop of Canterbury, 
who stated, that if the reverend doc- 
tor made any observations in answer 
to what had been just said, a discus- 
sion might take place of no advantage 
to the objects of this meeting. 

The Bishop of Chester, in rising 
to move the Third Resolution, began 
by saying that he had witnessed with 
extreme regret the interruption which 
had been ’given to the proceedings of 
the meeting; an interruption which 
had arisen entirely from a misunder- 
standing. The last speaker had greatly 
misapprehended his reverend friend 
Dr. Phillpotts, who, he was perfectly 
sure, in his assertion of a most true and 
unquestionable position, that a Chris- 
tian government was bound to provide 
for the religious instruction of its 
Christian subjects, had intended no 
allusion to any person or persons, nor 
had made any remark which could 
fairly be construed into a political sen- 
timent Having said thus much, not 
in vindication of his reverend friend, 
for he needed no defender, but with a 
view to that explanation which his 
reverend friend could not give in per- 
son without interrupting the regularity 
of their proceedings, he would now 
proceed to say, that in rising to pro- 
pose a resolution which referred to the 
state of religion in our North American 
colonies, he could not forbear from 
offering a few observations upon 
points which had not yet been touched 
upon. And in the first place he must 


express the satisfactibn which he felt 
in being called upon to present himself 
on such an occasion. He cordially 
agreed with the framers of the very 
luminous and comprehensive Report^ 
that the claims of this Society, to be 
felt and acknowledged, needed only 
to be known. Of the two venerable 
societies, which had now laboured for 
more than a century to diffuse reli- 
gious information at home and abroad, 
that for promoting Christian Know- 
ledge had this advantage over its Sister 
Institution, that since the principal 
field of its operations was c . t home, it 
could make itself felt and known, by 
the benefits which it conferred within 
the personal observation and know- 
ledge of those from whom it solicited 
support. It needed not to have re- 
course to special and extraordinary 
methods fof making known its claims 
to the public. As had been recently 
well observed by an excellent officer of 
that institution, there was not a village 
church, nor a cottage, nor a school ; 
not a prison, nor a hospital, which did 
not bear testimony to the beneficial 
exertion^ of that venerable Society. But 
it was not so with the Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign 
Parts. Its operations, being by the very 
terms of its designation, limited to ob- 
jects of iqore distant interest, were nof 
forced upon the notice of an uninquiring 
public, upon whose curiosity, if not 
upon their charity, we had too impli- 
citly relied. It had, therefore, no me- 
thod of introducing itself to the Chris- 
tian world, but through the medium of 
addresses and reports; which being 
customary, and long established, had, 
like most customary and long establish- 
ed methods, failed at length to awaken 
any lively interest. But the ti he was 
now come, which required that some 
more vigorous effort should be made, 
to set before the public, not obtru- 
sively, but plainly, and modestly, and; 
he trusted, effectually, the claims and 
the wants of this Society; to make 
known to the Christian world what 
they had done 4 what they were do- 
ing ; what they desired to do, and were 
prevented from doing only by the in- 
sufficiency of their means. With re-* 
spect to the two great departments of 
tne Society's labours, he observed, it 
was impossible not to look with art 
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intense and anxious interest to the 

S adual expanding of that dawn of 
ospel light, which had long glim- 
mered in the eastern hemisphere ; and 
there was a well-known propensity in 
the human mind to look forward into 
the dimly-discovered prospects of the 
future, with an eagerness of curiosity, 
which was apt to deaden the recollec- 
tions of the past. Yet they would 
form but a very incorrect and inade- 
quate notion of the Society’s claims 
upon the support of a Christian public, 
if they were to look merely to its la- 
bours in th^East, or to its designs and 
intentions towards that department of 
the Lord’s vineyard. No, its merits 
were to be judged of from the faith- 
fulness with which it had fulfilled the 
original purposes of its institution : its 
claims were founded upon its past 
services; upon the fruits which it had 
gathered, and the harvest which it 
reaped, as well as the diligence with 
which it was now scattering the good 
seed in a new and more extensive 
field. And what were those past ser- 
vices to which he referred ? lhat pure 
religion subsists in the United States 
of America, or, if that be too bold an 
assumption, that it subsists there with 
the advantages of apostolical regimen 
and discipline; that in our North 
American colonies Christianity is pro- 
fessed in purity and practised with 
faithfulness; that tribes of Indians 
bordering upon our territories, have 
been brought to a knowledge of the 
faith as it is in Jesus; this, under the 
blessing of God, was the praise of the 
Society. At the present time, and in 
the present state of those provinces, it 
is difficult to estimate the good which 
resulted from its exertions. Whoever 
would be at the pains to turn over the 
records of its early proceedings would 
see many affecting appeals from the 
settlers, who were destitute of the 
means of religious edification and com- 
fort; appeals which were promptly 
answered by the Society, to the extent 
of its means. It would suffice to ob- 
serve, that where it feund only five 
Churches, in the course of a few years 
it had raised, or contributed to the 
raising of two hundred and fifty ; and 
in countries where the inhabitants, 
little more than a century ago, were in 
a state of spiritual destitution, the So- 
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ciety was now supporting one hundred 
and three missionaries, and one hun- 
dred and thirteen schoolmasters. With 
this simple fact to urge, he would come 
boldly before the public, and say, that 
the Society was entitled to claim their 
support; a support which was abso- 
lutely required, to enable it to fulfil its 
sacred and important engagements;* 
Let the meeting consider what die con-* 
sequences would be, if the Society 
should now be compelled to relinquish 
the care of those Churches, which it had 
either planted, or fostered to their pre- 
sent comparative maturity. The ques- 
tion had already been asked, and he 
would repeat it, with the fullest confi- 
dence that it would be answered unani- 
mously in the negative, Shall we aban- 
don the sacred charge? Would not 
such a proceeding be characterized, 
and justly characterized, as gt desertion 
of children by their parents, a violatioh 
of the compact of adoption, a derelic- 
tion of a sacred trust? Such a pro- 
ceeding was not sanctioned by the 
example of the first and greatest of hu- 
man missionaries, St. Paul, who, zea- 
lous and active as he was in executing 
the great work committed to him, of 
bringing the heathen into the fold of 
Christ, had yet very near his heart, 
perhaps most near, the welfare of the 
Churches which he had planted in the 
Lord. The time no doubt would come, 
when the government of this country 
would be able to perform the duty in- 
cumbent upon it, of providing for the 
religious instruction of our colonies, or 
of obliging the colonies, when they be- 
came sufficiently wealthy, to form and 
support religious establishments for 
themselves; and he thought he saw, in 
the signs of the times, some symptoms 
and tokens of an approach towards that 
desirable consummation. But in the 
mean time, until a happy combination 
of circumstances should bring that event 
to pass, the Society must continue to 
do its duty, and use every possible 
exertion to supply the deficiency. A 
deficiency there stilt was, and that to a 
lamentable extent; for after all that 
had been done, many parts of the 
Noith American colonies were still in 
a state, which might almost be termed 
a state of destitution, with respect to 
Christian instruction, and Christian or- 
dinances and discipline. He wowhf 
3 p 
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take the single {province of Newfound- 
land, respecting which Archdeacon 
* Coster uses the following expressions, 
after a careful visitation of that island : 
— “ There is as great a call for an 
augmentation of tha present Church 
establishment in Newfoundland, as 
there can be in any quarter of the 
world; and no where can theme be a 
better prospect of a missionary^>eing 
conspicuously useful, than in some 
parts of this coast, the state of which 
has been made known to the Society/' 
It had, indeed, been made known to 
the Society, and had added to the re- 
grets which it had long felt, at the in- 
adequacy of its means to the demands 
for its assistance. The evil was noto- 
rious, but they had not wherewith to 
furnish a remedy. In illustration of 
these assertions, he would take the 
liberty of mentioning two striking in- 
stances; for in such matters an in- 
stance in point was worth a thousand 
arguments. In a place called the Bay 
of Bulls, there was a settlement, which 
had originally consisted of protestants ; 
it had now ceased to be so, for all, or 
nearly all the people had become Ro- 
man Catholics, and the reason assigned 
was, the absence of spiritual instruc- 
tion in the pure faith, and of pastoral 
care. One of the respectable inhabi- 
tants declared his belief, that many 
might still be reclaimed by a Protes- 
tant clergyman ; yet such a clergyman 
the Society is unable to send. On the 
other hand there was an instance of an 
opposite kind, highly deserving of no- 
tice. At Greenspond, on the coast of 
Newfoundland, there were nearly 800 
inhabitants, and not more than 40 Ro- 
man-catholics ; there the people have 
erected a church, and have occasion- 
ally the advantage of instruction from 
a Protestant minister, but not from a 
regular clergyman. Although igno- 
rance and vice were too prevalent 
amongst them, they were, almost to a 
man, eager for the advantages of such 
instruction, and now appeared before 
the Society as humble, earnest sup- 
pliants for a stationed missionary. 
Shojiljl the Society be driven to the 
painful -necessity of refusing such an 
application, for want of funds? He 
would mw f read to the Meeting the 
resown* which he had to propose, 


That the Society is deeply indebted to 
the Bishops of Nova Scotia and Quebec 
for much valuable information respecting 
the state of the Missions under their 
superintendence : and that it duly ap- 
preciates, both the laborious nature of the 
Episcopal office in those countries, and its 
powerful influence upon the maintenance 
and advancement of true religion. 

The Resolution spoke of the duties 
of the colonial Bishop; duties which 
were arduous and laborious in every 
diocese, although with a fatal pre- 
eminence in that of Calcutta. But 
even in the North American colonies 
they were 9uch, as we had little notion 
of, who enjoyed in this country all the 
comforts and advantages of civilization, 
of neighbourhood, and of easy inter- 
course. In the course of his visitation 
the Bishop of Nova Scotia had journeyed 
5000 miles, partly by sea, on a rocky 
and stormy coast, and in an intricate 
navigation. The Bishop of Quebec 
had not been less active in performing 
his visitation through a country, many 
parts of which were difficult of access, 
and the points of his jurisdiction far 
remote from one another. But it was 
not so much on account of the labo- 
rious nature of the duties which those 
excellent Prelates had to perform, as 
on account of their exceeding impor- 
tance and usefulness, that he desired 
the meeting to record its grateful sense 
of their services. It would not be easy 
for us to estimate, as it deserved, the 
value of Episcopacy in those provinces. 
Not to dwell upon its more prominent 
advantages, of keeping scattered con- 
gregations and isolated churches in the 
uni ty and puri ty of the faith, let the meet- 
ing consider for a moment, how great a 
degree of comfprt and encouragement 
was afforded to humble and /laborious 
missionaries, far separated from each 
other and from the world, »bv the 
occasional personal visitations of their 
bishops. In how many things did 
they require to be guided, instructed, 
and controlled; in how many did 
they need to be animated and con- 
soled bv their spiritual superiors. 
Those who had witnessed the respect, 
and deference, and satisfaction, with 
which the Clergy of this countxy uni- 
formly welcomed their bishops, might 
form some idea of the comfort wmeh 
the missionaries received from such 
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personal intercourse ; and of the happy 
effects which must in many ways result 
from the visits of those, who were 
indeed in those parts the nursing 
fathers of the Church. It was there* 
fore on their account, no less than for 
the sake of those excellent prelates^ 
that- he desired the meeting to concur 
in a vote of acknowledgment and 
encouragement, a part of which would 
be derived, through those who were 
its immediate objects, to those of 
whom they were the representatives, 
lie jhad now only to trouble the 
meeting with one other observation. 
It had not been customary at these 
meetings (of which indeed this was 
only the second) to collect contribu- 
tions at the door; but as many, no 
doubt, had come thither prepared to 
give, and many more were disposed 
to support the Society to the utmost 
of their means, lie would remind them 
that the Assistant-Secretary was at 
hand to receive subscriptions, and that 
members of the Society were severed 
through the room, who would gladly 
undertake the office of transmitting 
to it any contributions. If therefore 
the arguments which had that day 
been pressed home to their consciences 
as Christians, had not been without 
their effect, and the countenances of 
the meeting assured him that they 
had not, let them manifest the sincerity 
of their attachment to the great cause 
of the Society by the substantial tokens 
of their regard. 

TiieUkv.Mr.Deai.try then spoke 
nearly as follows: — “ In seconding 
this motion allow me to express my 
entire and hearty concurrence in the 
object of it. That the information 
communicated by the bishops of Nova 
Scotia and Quebec respecting the mis- 
sions under their superintendence is of 
a highly valuable nature, must be ob- 
vious to every person who has either 
read the previous annual reports of 
the Society, or has attended to the 
statements which we have heard this 
day. The commuiiicajions made by 
thopa Right Rev. Prelates are admi- 
rably suited to give a clear view of the 
religious state of their respective dio- 
ceses ; and,, at the same time, to awaken 
arawg Christians of this country, a 
strong interest on behalf of our fellow- 
subjects in that part of the world. It 


is very gratifying to learn, from such 
authority, that the miswqarierf/' 
though amidst many privations ajuji 
discouragements, have rendered, and, 
by the ' blessing of God continue to 
•render, such important services to the 
Christian cause; preserving, in %e 
true principles of the Gospel, many, 
congflgations, which would otherwise 
be as sheep without a shepherd, and 
training up many children in the tear 
of God* It is pleasant Jo .Vear’of the 
cordial reception experienced by the 
missionaries in the several scenes of 
their labour, and of the attention gene- 
rally shewn to the Christian ordinances ; 
but it is not without emotions Of a 
different kind, that we hear likewise of 
the utter inadequacy of the means of 
instruction at present existing, and 
rcHect further upon the loud call thus 
addressed to the Church of England, 
to lend, if possible, more effective aid. 
The Report which was read this morn- 
ing, mentions one county in New 
Brunswick as having the benefit of 
only a single missionary. By the 
Report of last year, it appears, that 
the whole province is in a state of 
great religious destitution : for a po- 
pulation of nearly 80,000 souls con- 
nected with the Church of England, 
there were only 16 resident cler- 
gymen, scattered over a country of 
more than 27,000 square miles, and 
26 churches, some in an unfinished 
state. When we advert to accounts 
of this description, and listen to the 
urgent demands in both those exten- 
sive dioceses for additional mission- 
aries, it is impossible not to join in 
the wish expressed by the Committee, 
that the funds of the Society were 
more equal to the exigencies of the 
case. Upon the laborious Mature of 
th$ episcopal office in those parts of 
the world, and its influence in pro- 
moting Christian knowledge, — both 
which points are noticed in the mo- 
tion — there can be no difference of 
judgment among those who look at 
the extent of the countries to be Visited, 
and the various duties which dew>lve 
upon the Bishop. We know the 
value of episcopal superintendence 
in this country, and it cannot be les? 
valuable there. If, independently, qf 
the discharge of those important 
functions which belong exclusively To 
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the Bishop, it be the tendency, as it 
assuredly is, of the episcopal esta- 
blishment in our colonies to accredit 
religion generally, to secure respect 
for the missionaries, to encourage the 
timid and desponding among them, 
to discountenance, if the necessity 
should arise, irregular and disorderly 
zeal, to point out the best sceiAs of 
labour, to supply a common bond of 
union, and to combine, in one regular 
system, the exertions of the various 
teachers, it will be difficult to estimate 
too highly the beneficial influence of 
such establishments in the mainte- 
nance and advancement of religion. 
And here we cannot but admire the 
wisdom and prudence of those excel- 
lent men who instituted this Society. 
It was from no restricted views, either 
of the value of divine truth, or of our 
bounden duty to propagate it through 
the world ; — it was from no narrow 
or limited principle of charity, that 
they turned, in the first instance, to the 
colonies ofGreat Britain. These have, 
doubtless, the first claim upon this 
Christian church; they were, nomi- 
nally at least, of the household of 
faith ; and where would have been the 
charity, or where the good sense, of 
looking at the heathen world, and 
leaving those who were so closely 
connected with us, to incur the hazard 
of relapsing into a state little better 
than heathenism, to the utter scandal 
and disgrace of the Christian name? 
Perhaps, in the formation of this So- 
ciety, its founders bore in mind, that 
the apostles addressed themselves in 
the first instance to the Jews, — be- 
ginning at Jerusalem: perhaps they 
looked to one yet greater than the 
apostles, who declared himself to be 
especially sent to the lost sheep of the 
house of Israel. We cannot nesitate 
to say, therefore, that they acted #ell 
and wisely. The episcopal churches in 
the United States, and in the dioceses 
of Nova Scotia and Quebec, prove that, 
unostentatious as were the labours of 
the Society, the effects of them have 
beqp of no ordinary magnitude; and 
when the religion of Christ shall, in 
future times, be extended through the 
whole of North America, the historian 
of tbjH day will not fail to point to 
this Society as the main instrument in 
tfce~pfomotion of lhat blessed work. 


With respect to those who think that 
the Society ought to have embarked 
upon missions on a larger scale, it 
may be expedient further to re- 
fer to the difficulties in the way of 
making such attempts, and to the little 
hope which was then probably enter- 
tained of their success. If Archbishop 
Tillotson, who died but a few years 
before the formation of this Society, 
may be supposed to speak the pre- 
vailing sentiment of that period, we 
may conclude that, without the power 
In a missionary to work miracles, no 
reat success in the conversion of 
eathens was generally expected. And 
although he expresses the conviction, 
that God would, in an extraordinary 
manner, countenance such an attempt, 
if conducted in a right spirit, yet 
would the opinion here noticed tend 
considerably to encourage the belief, 
that the time for such exertions had 
not yet come. But a new page in the 
volume of Divine Providence has been 
opened to us, and we are now con- 
vinced, that, by the simple preaching 
of the gospel, together with such other 
ordinances and means of instruction 
as that preaching implies, a vast moral 
and religious change may be effected 
in heathen countries. This Society 
has gladly availed itself of the new 
circumstances in which we are placed, 
to provide, in accordance with its 
general principle, for a wide diffusion 
of religious knowledge in the East, 
under die persuasion that the Word of 
the Lord may, without the aid of mi- 
racles, have free course, and be glori- 
fied. In all this, there is nothing of 
contradictory movements ; we have 
not hastened onwards before the 
march of Divine Providence, but 
have shewn ourselves ready to go 
wherever it shall point the way. In 
contemplating the facilities which it 
has pleased God to bestow upon us 
for the propagation of the Gospel, we 
may not only discover in them strong 
motives of Christian enterprise, but 
they seem to indicate, beyond all 
question, the purpose of heaven, and 
the duty of this Christian land. Can 
we believe, that all these opportunities 
for making known the gospel of the 
grace of God, have been bestowed in 
so remarkable a degree upon Great 
Britain, and that she is at liberty to 
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neglect them? Is it the fact, that the 
progress of the British arms seems, 
m these later days, to open the way 
for the minister of religion ; that thus, 
according to the language of prophecy, 
the vallies are exalted,. and the hius 
made low, and a highway in the desert 
is prepared for our God ; and shall we 
fail to make a Christian use of these 
advantages? Is not the Church of 
England more especially encouraged 
and invited by these events to proceed 
in the work so happily begun, of 
making known the way of God upon 
earth, bis* saving health among all 
nations? And is there one among 
the true members of that Church who 
will not hail with delight and gra- 
titude to God the high service to which 
his Providence so loudly calls us? 
Should any person imagine that lan- 
guage like this is rather to be ascribed 
to that nervous * agitation, which a 
speaker on this platform, and on an 
occasion like the present, may very 
naturally experience ; or that it indi- 
cates only the warmth of a mind kin- 
dling by its own motions: let him be 
assured that it is derived from a deep 
impression of the extensive good to be 
accomplished by the Church, and of 
the noble destiny which awaits her. 
Can we doubt whether it be our duty, 
on the principles of this Society, to 
diffuse the knowledge of the truth ? 
As little can we doubt that the path 
of duty is the path of safety and of ho- 
nour ; and that in pursuing this course 
we are best consulting our own per- 
sonal interests and the welfare of the 
Church to which we belong. He that 
watereth shall be watered also himself / 
the blessing of God will be upon us, 
and that blessing we shall find in the 
increase of true religion among our- 
selves, and in the prosperity and sta- 
bility of the National Church. Never 
does the pure light of religion shine 
more brigntly in a nation, than when 
it diffuses itself to distant countries : 
never is Christian charity more power- 
fully concentrated at home, than when 
it spreads its sacred influence abroad. 
If the question were proposed to the 
members of this Society, whether from 
the circumstance of their taking a 
lively interest in its objects, they have 
felt less desire to be useful in the im- 
mediate scene of their duties ; — whe- 


ther by having their hearts warmed in 
the behalf of persons whom they know 
not, they have become cold toward 
those with whom they are in the habits 
of daily intercourse, there can be no 
doubt as to the* 'nature of the reply': 
and the answer itself would furnish a 
roof that by zealously promoting the* 
esiqps of this Institution, we are in 
fact serving thr cause of religion es- 
sentially in our own country. And 
may we not ‘speak of this as indicating 
the blessing of God ? The Society 
has lately, as circumstances permitted, 
extended considerably its sphere of 
usefulnesss : have these increased la- 
bours been productive of injury to 
ourselves ? Have we not within these 
few years seen a great increase in our 
places of public worship? And are 
they not generally filled with attentive 
congregations? Was there ever a pe- 
riod when the value of the Church was 
more widely acknowledged or more 
deeply felt f Is there not an increas- 
ingly kind regard to it among the mass 
of our population ? Would not many 
of those, who are not of our communion 
deplore any calamity, which might 
happen to the Church of England as 
a calamity to the Church of Christ? 
and among the notable circumstances 
of the times, has not the dawn of a 
brighter day, as we recently heard in 
this place, on the highest authority, 
begun to rise upon the Sister Island ? 
I am far from connecting these events 
so closely with missionary labours, 
and the propagation of the gospel 
abroad, as it they were related like 
effects to their cause ; I refer to them 
only as evidence that the divine bless- 
ing — that blessing which constitutes 
all our strength and stability — rests 
upon the Church. But if when fairly 
called to the work, and with the abi- 
lity to prosecute it, we neglect the 
religions instruction of the ignorant, 
or provide not for the maintenance of 
divine truth in other parts of the 
world, that blessing how can we ex- 
pect ? We can never be so secure of 
the favour of God as when endeavour- 
ing to fulfil in all its parts the duty 
which he has committed to us; ana 
if, while discharging the various offices 
of our ministry at home, we fulfil, 
according to our opportunities, the 
command given to the apostles* and 
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which now seems to be directed espe- 
cially to us t Go ye into alt the world , 
and preach the gospel to every creature r 
we may be assured that no weapon 
formed against us shall prosper. 
There may be some, who tell the 
towers of our Zion, and mark her 
bulwarks, and consider her peaces 
with no friendly purpose; but s 4 long 
as we are faithful to our trust, there 
exists not an enemy, whether internal 
or external, which shall' injure the 
least of those towers, or detach one 
stone from the venerable fabric.” 

The Bishop of Durham rose to 
propose a Resolution, which, though 
of a more specific and limited nature 
than those which had preceded it, 
related to a subject which he conceived 
to be essential, not on’y to the well- 
being and prosperity of the Episcopal 
Establishment in India, but to the 
continuance of its very existence ns 
an establishment; and in which he 
therefore felt confident of the entire 
and cordial concurrence of the present 
meeting. It related to Bishop’s Col- 
lege at Calcutta ; an Institution which 
Bishops Middleton and Heber had 
considered to be deserving of their 
especial attention, as forming the 
basis and groundwork of their best 
expectations with regard to the main 
purpose they were labouring to pro- 
mote. Bishop Middleton, from his 
first entrance on the Episcopate to 
the end of his life, had devoted a 
very great portion of his labours to 
the foundation of this College; and 
Bishop Heber, in the very last letter 
he wrote to the Society, expressed his 
most anxious desire that it might be 
extended on a larger scale. It was 
obvious, indeed, that, without such an 
Institution, no reasonable hope could 
be, entertained of carrying tne great 
object in view completely into effect. 
The qualifications of a proper mis- 
sionary for India were of a very com- 
plicated description. A missionary 
must be not only full of piety and 
zCflA, devoted to the work he had un- 
dertaken, and relying upon the Divine 
blessing for the success of his labours, 
but also of extensive and solid ac- 
quirernewfg, of considerable knowledge 
of .tfHpfcind, of great perseverance, 
a&^ifioreover of sound judgment, 
dWtetfth, hnd moderation. He must 


not look back when he had put his 
hand to the plough. He must be 
content to sacrifice what might be 
most dear to him in this country. 
And when it is considered that the 
man who possesses such qualifications 
might fairly look forward to adequate 
remunerations in his own country, it 
was hardly to be expected that' 4 a suc- 
cession of such persons could be found 
willing to forego these prospects for 
the toils and perils of a far distant 
mission. It was therefore of great 
importance to form an Establishment 
in India, where, in due tiiil’e, not only 
young students from this country, but 
native students also, might be trained 
to the ministry, under the guidance of 
able and approted instructors from 
England. Tiic Society might hence 
al>o look forward to the period when 
a supply would be obtained of persons 
peculiarly qualified, by their local and 
personal acquaintance with the coun> 
try, arid with the manners and habits 
of the people, to spread the gospel 
among them with increased effect. 
The College at Calcutta appeared, 
moreover, to be in a very promising 
condition, although at present it could 
accommodate only ten students. 
Bishop Heber bad expressed his wish 
that it might be made capable of ad- 
mitting thirty or forty students, and 
was of opinion, that when the expense 
of such an enlargement of the building 
had been provided for, the increased 
annual expense of supporting it would 
be inconsiderable, compared with the 
increased benefit which would result 
from it. The Society had therefore 
resolved upon this enlargement, trust- 
ing to the public for the means of 
effecting it. It was satisfy fory also 
to know, that this object of the Society 
had been much encouraged by the 
munificent aid of the Society for Pro- 
moting Christian Knowledge, which 
had contributed 3000/. towards , the 
first foundation of the College, and 
had afterwards added 6000/. more for 
the endowment c of an additional num- 
ber of studentships. The Church 
Missionary Society had also presented 
a donation of 5000/. and subsequently 
two grants of 1000/. each, vmh ap 
intimation that further annual supplier 
to the same amount might be empti- 
ed. The British and roreign Bible 
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Society had also contributed 2000/. 
towards translations of the Scriptures 
into the native languages of India. 
It was not only due to these Societies 
gratefully to acknowledge such liberal 
benefactions, but it was also gratifying 
to observe, on the part of public 
bodies not immediately connected 
with our own, and constituted upon 
somewhat different views and prin- 
ciples, such a mark of confidence and 
of good feeling towards it. Although 
several other topics presented them- 
selves, he should not trespass further 
on the Meeting, but would content 
himself with reading the Resolution 
which he had now the honour to pro-' 
pose, viz. 

That this Meeting has heard with infi- 
nite satisfaction of the efficient state of 
IHsbop’s College, and of the generous sup- 
port which it has received from various 
quarters ; and feels confident that whatever 
further expense may be incurred by the 
Society in carrying on this great work 
to perfection, will be met by a correspond- 
ent zeal and munificence on the part of 
the public. 

Mu. Le Bas, Professor of the East 
India College, seconded this Reso- 
lution, and spoke to the following 
effect : 

“ I am grateful for the permission 
afforded me of addressing a meeting 
assembled as this is, for die purpose 
of contributing its aid in forwarding 
the great and glorious work of propa- 
gating the religion of the gospel in 
distant realms; — I am grateful for 
this permission, because I stand here 
as a member of that College, whose 
object is one very nearly allied to that 
of this Society, — that of sending out 

f tiblic functionaries to govern our 
ndian empire. For myself and my 
colleagues I am bold enough to affirm, 
that it is one part of our labours so to 
imbue those committed to our charge 
with the love of religion, that in tne 
fulfilment of their duties amongst the 
heathen * they may act the part of 
evangelists, and shew forth in their lives 
the power of the gospel. ( Applause.) 
It was my happiness and privilege to 
be personally acquainted with Bishop 
Middleton, the founder of the Indian 
Church. If we might be allowed to 
suppose that the spirit of that great 
and good man were now permitted 


to contemplate what is passing here,, 
bow would he rejoice to witness the 
union of hearts and interests which 
the present assembly— devoted to one 
great and glorious purpose— this day, 
exhibits. (Applause.) This Society 
has for its object Ur keep in force that 
bond of union which nappily exist* 
between the Church of England and 
that of Asia ; and so long as the parent 
fountain of Christianity continues pure 
and uncontaminated, so long will its 
tributary streams flow to distant re- 
gions, and their effect be visible in 
after time. ( Applause.) It is im- 
possible to contemplate a more mag- 
nificent monument to the honour of 
Christianity than that edifice, the 
erection of which calls for the Resolu- 
tion 1 have now the honour to second ; 
and I trust that the day is not far 
distaut when that building will ap- 
pear not only magnificent in design, 
but in its resources and extent also. 
One word with respect to the objects 
of this Society, which should not be 
confounded with other institutions 
devoted to charitable purposes: — 
while many of those institutions con- 
fine their good works to the country 
which gave them birth, let it be re- 
membered that the peculiar object of 
this Society is to send forth the word 
of God to distant lands, and to scatter 
the seeds of divine truth over the 
barren regions of heathenism. ( Ap- 
plause.) To keep in a pure and healthy 
state the religion thus propagated, is 
also another object ; and to effect this 
purpose, pious men are sent out, and 
churches are erected, where the words 
of eternal truth are heard for the first 
time. In that distant clime there 
grows a tree, which taking root deeply 
in the earth, fiist spreads its branches 
all around, and then these brandies 
themselves send forth roots, which 
descend and seize upon the soil, and 
springing up themselves into trees, 
repeat again the same luxuriant pro* 
cess, until the single tree is multiplied 
into a mighty forest, around the parent 
trunk, and the birds of the air lodge 
in the branches thereof, and whole 
tribes of creatures take refuge beneath 
its shade. This is no imaginary figure 
of Speech, it is an exact illustration of 
what the Church of England is now 
doing by means of this Society— to 
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such a Society, who will dare to refuse 
bis aid?" ( Loud applause) The Rev. 
Gentleman concluded by seconding 
the Resolution, which passed unani- 
mously. 

The Bisuop of Gloucester rose 
to propose the next resolution — At 
the last annual Meeting the hopes of 
the Society were directed to the labours 
of Bishop Heber, but at that very time 
it had pleased God to put an end' to 
his short but brilliant career ; he had 
carried with him no ordinary qualifi- 
cations to the scene of his most useful 
labours. To the imagination of a poet 
he added the most solid judgment, and 
the most ardent zeal and piety. This 
was the testimony of his friends and 
acquaintances ; if their testimony had 
been wanting, the evidence would ap- 
pear in his own works. Thus quali- 
fied, he proceeded to his task, and 
answered the fullest expectations that 
had ever been formed of him. But he 
was soon called to his reward. His 
death was untimely to us, and to the 
Church of Christ in India ; but to him- 
self death could never be unseasonable. 
(applause). He was well aware of 
the frail tenure by which he held his 
life, when he underwent so much 
fatigue in that climate. He would 
dwell no longer on that topic, but 
proceed to mention his Resolution, 
which was, u That the Society had the 
greatest confidence in Bishop Heber’s 
successor, who had expressed his 
desire to tread in the steps of Heber 
and Middleton/' That successor was 
well known by his publications, both in 
elegant literature and in theology, and 
carried with him qualifications for the 
proper discharge of his high and im- 
portant duties; and his very acceptance 
of the office proved his zeal, and his 
piety, and his devotion to the great 
object of spreading Christianity among 
fhe ignorant and benighted of the 
world. No other motive could have 
induced him to accept the office ; for 
he was sure of emolument and honours 
at home-— much greater emolument, 
certainly, than he could gain by this 
appointment, the income of which was 
barely sufficient to support the dignity 
station. He hoped that his 
lalgmni would encourage the growth of 
SpK&nity in India. That under his 
pweroment, God may give the increase 


to that husbandry which a Middleton 
had planted and a Heber had watered: 
that our church in India may enlarge 
the place of her tent, and stretch forth 
the curtains of her habitation. This 
Society committed him to the care of 
Providence, with a blessing on his per- 
son and his labours ; and hoped to re- 
ceive him back again with joy. He 
concluded by stating the Resolution 
more particularly : 

That this Meeting, while they could not 
sufficiently lament the loss of Bishop 
Heber, reposed great confidence in his 
successor, whose known desfce it was to 
follow the steps of Bishops Heber and 
Middleton. 

Dr. Gf.orge Barnes, (late Arch- 
deacon of Bombay) seconded the 
Resolution, and observed that from 
his connexion with the Indian Mis- 
sions, he might well say that the gos- 
pel had made great progress in India 
under Bishops Middleton and Heber. 
He wished, however, for the sake of 
the successor, that the labour had been 
divided. Bishop Middleton was ready 
to sink under it; and although Bishop 
Heber did not complain, still it was 
well known that he was anxious that 
the Diocese should be divided. But 
the successor would find those in India 
who would cheerfully co-operate with 
him, and by the passing of this Reso- 
lution, he would carry with him the 
confidence of this church. With re- 
spect to the propagation of the Gospel 
in India, it was to be observed that it 
was not idolatry alone with which we 
had there to contend. Over idolatry 
the Gospel had always triumphed. Hut 
his code of religious belief had imposed 
on the Hindoo the distinction of caste 
under the fear of puoishriMt» tempo- 
ral and eternal. Thus h egtim up in 
prejudice ; and it was our policy to 
have but few Europeans in India; the 
consequence of which was, that the 
ordinances of our religion were not 
exhibited to them in the manner moot 
calculated to be attended with bene- 
ficial effect. The only means, there- 
fore, that could be employed was, that 
of sending out Missionaries and esta- 
blishing schools, and the appointment 
of Chaplains in distant situations. 
Bishop’s College in Calcutta, contain- 
ed in itself the means of supplying 
these important auxiliaries, and he 
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rejoiced in the liberality of so many 
Societies, especially of the Churcn 
Missionary Society, to that Institution. 
The fruit might not appear for some 
time, but the good seed had been 
sown, and would not perish. 

The Bishop of Calcutta spoke to 
the following effect : — 

u I am deeply indebted to the llight 
Rev. Prelate, who moved the resolu- 
tion, for the kind manner in which he 
introduced my name; and well indeed 
does this suggestion, contained in that 
resolution, come tome, when seconded 
by one wbS has himself so ably dis- 
charged the duties of the ministry in 
India, and was regarded with love and 
veneration by every class of society 
there. And yet this suggestion which 
has been made is one, which, con- 
sidering the high and deserved repu-^ 
tation of my predecessor, I can never 
regard without diffidence and awe. 
If ever there was a man well calcu- 
lated to lay the corner-stone of the 
Church establishment in a foreigh land, 
ever one whose correctness and pre- 
cision of judgment, whose uncompro- 
mising firmness of mind, whose piety 
and learning fitted him for such a 
purpose, it was Bishop Middleton — 
one who never swerved from that path 
which his christianly formed conscience 
told him was the true one, — one who, 
if ever man did, * digged deep and 
laid his. foundation on the rock.* — Nor 
were those peculiarities less striking 
in themselves, however different in 
their nature, which belonged to that 
generous and highly - gifted being, 
whose loss we more recently have 
mourned : his it was to conciliate, to 
soothe, to subdue : it was his to win 
over by his openness and fraukness of 
manner, all that had else beset his path, 
and to unite all those varying dis- 
cordant humours that too often arise 
to perplex and confound the zealous 
advocate of the Christian cause ; while, 
by the splendour of his talents, he 
kindled a new flame, and all around 
him felt proud in being able to shew a 
8yn|pathy with a mind like that of 
Heber. — For myself, my path is clear 
andlopen: an humbler task, and yet 
oneVWh, if heaven spares me a term 
of yfors, may not pass without fruit : 
be i| mine to aim at producing a 
closer union of the Christian body 
vol- ix. ho. VI. 


in general, .and to endeavour to pre- 
sent a less unbroken phalanx than 
heretofore to the enemies of the qroto. 
It is for this purpose that honour, 
wealth, and dignity, are given to the 
station to which it has^ pleased His 
Majesty’s government to appoint me : 
it is for this purpose, to produce Chrie^ 
tian harmony and union, that every 
true Church establishment is formed ; 
not by a system of terror, not by in- 
quisitorial means, but by that mild 
and genial influence which such in- 
stitutions shed on those around: — 
by adopting in those institutions such 
principles as long experience has 
taught us are sound and secure, by 
forming ourselves on those ideas which 
the habits and practice of the world 
have shewn us are absolutely neces- 
sary to the safety of our moral consti- 
tution. For those kind feelings which 
the Right Rev. Prelate has expressed, 
with regard to the continuance of my 
health and life, I am sincerely obliged. 
These are points on which it does not 
become us to euter too far: God’s 
will be done ; but I speak sincerely 
when I say I go in hope, not in fear. 
And if ever it should happen that I 
should revisit this country, if ever I 
should be happy enough again to ap- 
pear before the face of this Society, 
may heaven grant that I may then ’be 
able to say,— I have done my duty.*' 

The Earl of Winchelsea ob- 
served, that after the very eloquent 
and animated addresses which had 
been made to the meeting, he felt 
he should be only trespassing upoft 
their time if he offered any observa- 
tions upon the objects or transactions 
of the Society. He would, however, 
state, that considering the nature of 
the Institution, he thought there was 
not one present who would not con- 
sent to give it his cordial support. 
His Lordship then moved the follow- 
ing Resolution : — 

That this Meeting, considering the im- 
mense field of the Society's operations, 
and the absolute necessity of a great addi- 
tion to its means, to enable it to meet the 
continually increasing demands for mis- 
sionaries in every part of the British 
Colonies, earnestly presses its claims for . 
support, if not upon every Christian, at 
least upon every member if the Cfutrch qf 
England i and especially recommends the 
3 e 
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general formation of District Committees! 
to extend the knowledge of its designs, 
and obtain contribudon^to its revenues. 

The Bishop of Llandaff seconded 
the Resolution!, and was sanguine 
enough to consider it as a sign of 
good omen that it should have been 
proposed from such a quarter. It 
was a proof that the claims of Chris- 
tianity were . at length beginning to 
attract the attention they deserved, 
when the Laity of the land were found 
to unite with the Clergy in spreading 
the knowledge of the gospel. He 
therefore, thanked the noble Lord for 
having come forward so readily to 
bear testimony to the necessity of in- 
creased exertions in this important 
field of duty. Whether the resources 
of our own country, or the spiritual 
wants of the world, were considered, 
the Society was warranted in calling 
for means to meet the continually in- 
creasing demand for Missionaries in 
every part of the British colonies. 
The Report had afforded ample data 
for the necessity of such an appeal. 
Had it contained but the single fact, 
that the province of New Brunswick 
alone stood in need of thirty- three 
additional Missionaries for the work 
of evangelism in that quarter, there 
would be enough to excite them to 
join heart and hand, and to stimulate 
to fervent prayer, that the Lord of the 
harvest, who alone could bless the 
increase, would send forth more la- 
bourers into his vineyard. This, how- 
ever, was the call of one single Bishop, 
from one single province; and in 
ministering to his wants to the utmost 
of the requisition, the no less pressing 
demands of other British colonies 
were still left unsatisfied. In proof 
of this, he read extracts of a letter 
.from Dr. Morrison, which he had that 
day received from China, from which 
it appeared that he himself was then 
the only Protestant minister in China, 
and expressed a strong desire that 
Missionaries of the English Church 
should be sent to the Straits of Ma- 
lacca, Penang, and Sincapore; observ- 
ing that “ the harvest, indeed, was 
0 eat, bat thelabourers, alas, how few !" 
His lordship recommended the general 
forttfAon of District Committees, 


from his own experience of the ex- 
pediency of resorting to this method 
of enlarging the means of the Society. 
In Glamorganshire he found, last year, 
only two annual subscribers to the 
Society. After recommending the 
formation of a District Society, and 
writing letters to the principal laity 
of the county, a meeting took place, 
when the designs of the Society were 
explained, and a collection of more 
than 130/. was made, consisting al- 
most entirely of annual subscriptions. 
Scanty as are the resources of the 
parochial Clergy in that part of Wales, 
no fewer than forty-six Incumbents 
and Curates, in that single county, are 
now found in the list of the District 
Committee. He had said thus much 
of the success of one humble attempt, 
in the hope of holding out some en- 
couragement to the more efficient 
endeavours of others. The Church of 
England was under strong obligations 
to exert herself in the work of evan- 
gelizing the world. She first led jfie 
way, by sending the first Protestant 
Mission to India. It became her 
now to enlarge her sphere, and stand- 
ing, as she does, like a Pharos among 
the nations, to be herself, by God's 
blessing, the principal means of dif- 
fusing light throughout the world. 

Lono Kenyon, after shortly eulo- 
gizing the conduct of the Right Rev. 
Chairman, whom he had found not 
less than four times that week pre- 
siding at meetings called for similar 
purposes, proposed — 

That the most grateful thanks of this 
Meeting be respectfully presented to His 
Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury, for 
the unceasing care with which His Grace 
has watched over the inte^sts of tills 
Society, and for his kindness in consenting 
to preside on this occasion. 

which was agreed to by acclamation. 

The AKCHBrsHOP of Canterbury 
shortly returned thanks. He said it 
was but right to state to the meeting, 
that his presidency there, or at any 
meeting assembling with like vtews, 
was merely in the performance of 
his duty as a Christian minister. 
(Cheert.) 

The Meeting then separated, a few 
minutes after 5 o’clock. 
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SOCIETY FOR THE ENLARGEMENT AND BUILDING OF 
CHURCHES. 


The annual meeting of the above 
Society was held at No. 2, Parliament* 
street, on the 17th ult. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury hav- 
ing taken ihe chair, informed the meet- 
ing that they were called together to 
receive the ninth annual report of the 
proceedings of the society. 

The secretary then read the report. 
It stated that the claims of the society 
had been so strongly felt in the highest 
quarters in the realm, that his Majesty, 
in addition to the subscription of 1000/. 
had beconfe the patron of the society, 
in the room of his Royal Highness the 
late Duke of York. There had been 
81 applications to the Society for 
building or enlarging churches, to 


which 54 grants W beep spade 
amounting to 9905/. Thus 15,591 
additional seats were procured, of 
which 11,301 were free. The appli- 
cations to the society in' 9 years were 
835, of which 567 cases had* been 
granted. The amount granted htitl 
been 110,295/. but owing to some 
diminution, the society was only 
pledged to the extent of 99,065/. This 
sum compared with the good done was 
trifling. The balance in hand was only 
7767/. 19s. 6d. a sum not equal to the 
grants made last year. 

It was agreed by the meeting that 
when the funds were exhausted, an 
appeal should be made to the pub- 
lic. 


REFORMATION IN IRELAND. 


To the education of the people the 
friends of Ireland must look for her 
deliverance from the evils which op- 
press her, — temporal degradation, spi- 
ritual darkness. From the 21st Report 
of the London Hibernian Society, now 
before us, it appears that much has 
been done by that Society in producing 
in Ireland, that which is truly styled 
the Reformation! It has established 
and maintains 511 day schools, in 
which are 44,639 children ; 251 Sun- 
day schools, containing 9576 scholars; 
and 215 adult schools, which instruct 
8907 persons. We rejoice in this 
enumeration, for we are convinced 
that it is by the slow and silent work pf 
education, that under God's blessing, 
we shall obtain the result so ardently 
desired. If the soil be. well prepared 
and the good seed sown, we may hope 
that He, from whom cometh every 
good and perfect gift, will give and 
bless the increase. 

The Committee thus conclude the 
Report above alluded to : 

Let it not be forgotten, that you first 
introduced a system of scriptural educa- 
tion adapted to the • popular wants of 
Ireland — that you first taught the Irish 
to read the Sacred Scriptures in their own 
tongue — that you first provided for them 
elementary books in their vernacular dia- 


lect — that you first sent out and maintained 
scripture readers, to read the Word of 
God in obscure and neglected places — that 
you first demonstrated the practicability of 
that plan, although by different means, 
which the Commissioners of Irish Education 
Inquiry have declared to be desirable, 
namely, the uniting of children of the dif- 
ferent religiotis persuasions in Ireland, for 
the purpose of instructing them in the general 
objects of literary knowledge — that you first 
demonstrated the practicability of inducing 
the Irish peasant to' resist the arbitrary 
mandute of his priest, and, by employing 
Roman Catholic teachers and Irish 
rfad^rs, enlisted his very prejudices in 
the cause of scriptural education. You 
have thus been enabled to exhibit an ex- 
ample which other institutions are follow- 
ing; — and following^ because of it! known 
and ascertained efficacy! Your Committee, 
therefore, call upon you, not to suffer your 
past successes to be tarnished by parsimony 
or inactivity; but now, at the very time 
when unquestionably a great work is be- 
gun; — when an open door is set before 
you; and the fairest prospects appear, 
they earnestly entreat you to engage boldly 
and heartily on the Lord's side; — Jo per- 
severe in your great work, notwithstanding 
any and every adversary, and to pray con- 
tinually that the Holy Spirit may be 
abundantly poured out from on high, to 
render your labours successful in the illu- 
mination, conversion, and consolation of 
multitudes who are now ready to perish. 
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CATHOLIC CLAIMS. 


At a public dinner of the Clergy 
of London, on the 8th inst. where the 
Bishops of London, Chester, and 
Uandaff, and about 150 clergymen 
were present, when the toast of* Church 
and King’ was given, the Bishop of 
London addressed the meeting, and 
told them that, on the occasion of the 
late ministerial changes, his Majesty 
had graciously sent to the Archbishop 
of Canterbury and himself, requesting 
they should wait on his Majesty. They 
accordingly did so, and in the inter- 
view, his Majesty stated, that he had 
sent to them as the heads of the me- 
tropolitan clergy, in order, through 
them, to satisfy their respective clergy, 
and the public at large, what his Ma- 
jesty’s sentiments were, with respect 
to the much agitated Catholic question. 
His Majesty declared most positively, 
that he entertained on this subject, the 


same sentiments as those of his late 
revered father, and those which his 
Majesty was known to entertain when 
Prince Regent. His Majesty farther 
said, that he took precisely the same 
view of the coronation oath which 
his revered father and his lamented 
brother, the Duke of York, had taken ; 
and that his Majesty felt convinced 
that nothing could shake or alter his 
opinions on this momentous question. 
His Majesty then commanded the 
Archbishop of Canterbury and the 
Bishop of London to mafc these his 
sentiments known to their respective 
clergy, in order that no misconception 
might by any possibility exist, as to 
his Majesty’s views in the late minis- 
terial arrangements — the result of cir- 
cumstances equally unforeseen and 
unpleasant to his Majesty. 


LITERARY & PHILOSOPHICAL REPORT. 


Oriental Literature. — Proposals 
have been issued for publishing, by 
subscription, the Sacred and Histori- 
cal Books of Ceylon, from a Cinga- 
lese Manuscript, now in the posses- 
sion of Sir Alexander Johnston ; un- 
der whose inspection the original 
Translation from the Pali was com- 
pleted. This work is to contain, 
Muhd-vanu ; or , the Doctrine , Race, 
and Lineage of Buddha : Raja-vali ; 
or, the Series of Kings : and Uqjd-rat - 
nucari ; or, the Jewel Mine, or Ocean 
of Kings. 

Cambridge Philosophical Society . — 
A meeting of this Society was held on 
Monday, April 30th, the Rev. Profes- 
sor Cumming, the President, being in 
the chair. The commencement of a 
paper by Mr. Sutcliffe, of Trinity col- 
lage, was read, on the application of 
mathematics, to political economy, and 
to the case of tythes in particular. A 
paper was also read by Mr. Whewell, 
on the rules of perspective to be ob- 
served in drawing panoramas. After 
the Meting Professor Sedgwick ex- 
hibi^ji a very large pair of horns, 


found near Walton, in Essex, and a 
specimen of the Icthyoramus from 
Lyme. 

A meeting was also held on Mon- 
day, May the 14th, the Rev. Professor 
Cumming, the president, being in the 
chair. The conclusion of a paper, by 
Mr. Sutcliffe, of Trinity college, " on 
the application of mathematics to po- 
litical economy,” was read. Professor 
Airy afterwards read the commence- 
ment of a paper « on the defects of 
eye-pieces, and their correction.” Af- 
ter the meeting Professor Sedgwick 
gave an account. of the pec jiari ties of 
the coal formation in the neighbour- 
hood of Whitehaven. The members 
of the Society were then highly gra- 
tified by witnessing the extraordinary 

S owers of calculation exhibited by 
laster Noakes, a child of seven years 
of age, who answered numerous and 
complicated arithmetical questions 
with surprising Rapidity and precision. 

A meeting was held on Monday 
evening, May 21, the Rev. Professor 
Cumming, the President, being in the 
chair. A communication was read 
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from R. M. Fawcett, Esq. M.D., “ on 
the use of Iodine in cases of Paralysis/’ 
Professor Airy concluded the reading 
of his paper, “ on the spherical aber- 
ration of eye-pieces." After the meet- 
ing, Mr. Peacock gave an account of 
the steps by which an insight was ob- 
tained into the meaning of the Egyptian 
Hieroglyphics. He explained, ac- 
cording to the discoveries which have 
been made, the inscription on the block 
of granite, which lies at the door of 
the Fitzwillian Museum, and which, 
it appears, from the name and titles 
there given, formed the tomb of 
Ramses IV.p the grandfather of Se- 
sostris the Great. Mr. Peacock ex- 
plained, also, some of the paintings on 
one of the covers of the magnificent 
mummy in the Museum ; from the 
characters on which it appears that 
the body is that of Tsef, a priest and 
sacred scribe in the temple of Ammon- 
ite. 

Improvement and New Application of 
the Compass. — M. Lebailly has com- 
municated to the French Academy, 
an improvement in the construction of 
the magnetic needle, which enables 
him to ascertain the presence of the 
smallest quantity of iron in metallic 
alloys. The sensibility of his instru- 
ment is such, that the \ery small quan- 
tity of iron contained in the alloy 
employed in coining, is sufficient to 
cause a variation in the needle of 
seven or eight degrees. It is in con- 
templation to apply this instrument to 
the purpose or detecting (which has 
never been done hitherto with accuracy) 
the alloy of iron used by the Russians 
in casting their cannon; which are 
much more solid than those of the 
French. 

Velocity of Sound. — “ The experi- 
ments, on the 9th of February, 1 822, 
were attended with a singular circum- 
stance, which was — the officer’s word 
of command ‘ fire* was several times 
distinctly heard both by Capt. Parry 
and myself, about one beat of the 
chronometer after the report of the 
gun; from which it would appear, 
that the velocity of sound depended in 
some measure upon its intensity. The 
word * fire* was never heard during 
any of the other experiments ; upon 
this occasion the night was calm and 
clear, the thermometer 25 degrees be- 
low zero, the barometer 28.84 inches, 


which was lower than it had ever been 
observed before at Winter Island. Upon 
comparing the intervals between the 
flash and report of a mtlsket with a 
gun, upon other occasions, there ap- . 
pears to be no assignable ^difference.” 
— Appendix to Captain Parry* $ Second 
Voyage, page 239. * v 

The new Library, at the British^' 
Museum, is open to the public. The 
splendid library given by his Majesty 
is, therefore, now open for the public 
use. The central position of the 
Museum recommends it a site for 
a great public librmy; and the con- 
venience of a large class of students 
is consulted by the facilities afforded 
of referring, at the same time, to the 
collections in the Museum, and to' 
publications in natural history and 
science. The library, at present, con- 
sists of 165,000 printed volumes, and 
20,000 volumes of MSS. In the King’s 
library, which has been added, there 
are 65,000 volumes; and in that of 
Sir Joseph Bankes, which will even- 
tually become the property of the 
Museum by bequest, there are 16,000 
volumes, making a total of 426,000 
volumes, exclusive of MSS. 

Statistics of China . — The following 
extract has been taken from a Roman 
paper : — We announce, with the truest 
pleasure, the return of our fellow- 
citizen, Onorato Martucci, to Rome. 
He returns to his country after having 
travelled for a period of thirty-six 
years, in Asia and in China ; in the 
last mentioned of which, he resided a 
long time. This learned and inde- 
fatigable traveller brings a valuable 
collection of curiosities of every kind. 
M. Martucci has been good enough to 
communicate to us some of the infor- 
mation which he has acquired about 
China, principally relating to the sta- 
tistics of that hitherto unknown coun- 
try. — In the year 1818, after the last 
census, the population of China, within 
the great wall, amounted to 148 mil- 
lions, who occupied merely a super- 
ficies of 760,000 square leagues. The 
army consisted of about 1,288,000 
men— to wit,830,000infantry,420,000 
cavalry, and 33,000 marines. In 1817, 
the public revenue amounted to 79,600 
Icang, (or 477,600,000/. of our money), 
in gold, silver, or the produce of the 
country. In China, part of the revenue 
is paid in grain, which is deposited in 
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public granaries, and preserved from 
year to year. 

Voyage Round the World . — The 

‘ King of France has given directions 
for the immediate publication of the 
Journal of the Voyage Round the 
World made during the years 1824, 
1825, and 1826, by the Thetis frigate 
and Esp£rance brig, under the com- 
mand of the Baron de Bougainville. 
It will consist of a quarto volume, and 
will be accompanied by an atlas of 
eight large maps, and thirty plates ; 
twelve of natural history, and eighteen 
of views, costumes, &c. 

The Burning Cliff near Weymouth . — 
From a very interesting account of 
this phenomenon published by Mr. 

• Harvey, engineer, it appears to be 
ascertained that the cliff is principally 
composed of pyrites, bituminous coal, 
alum-stone, and cornu ammonis^ and 
that there are streams of water running 
into these mixed materials. It is well 
known, he observes, that these ma- 
terials invariably generate subterra- 
neous fire by their own spontaneous 
action. On the 24th last month, some 
men were employed in excavating the 
south side of the cliff, about 40 feet 
above the sea beach ; they removed a 
frontage of about 7 feet in width, 
averaging 4 feet in height and 6 feet 
in length inwards : the contents con- 
sisted of lime and alum-stones, inter- 
mixed with the dark bituminous earth 
which was smoking at the time of 
removal. The men then came to 
stone and stone-coal, and quarried out 
about 4 feet inwards, 3 feet high, and 
2 feet wide ; a few sparks of fire fell 
from the stones, &c. on being shook 
with the tools ; the men lighted their 
pipes, and several gentlemen their 
segars from the same. On the fol- 
lowing day the excavators resumed 


their work, about 3 feet to the west- 
ward of the previous day's work, 
leaving a stone partition or pillar 
of abbut three feet square between 
the two excavations. The extent of 
this opening was about 7 feet in 
height, and the width of frontage 5 
feet; the length inwards about 9 feet. 
At the inner part of the first 5 feet 
they came to fire, which blazed at the 
top, bottom, and sides. The excava- 
tion was continued in the fiery sub- 
stances for the last 4 feet, when, after 
removing about 5 cubical yards of red- 
hot materials, they were obliged to 
desist in the presence $f many bye- 
standers. The fire, from the mass of 
materials removed out of the cavern, 
was seen blazing from the Esplanade, 
Weymouth, by a great concourse of 
persons, and which produced a striking 
and singular effect. 

Large purchases on account of the 
Savings' Banks continue to be made 
by the Commissioners for the redemp- 
tion of the national debt. The sys- 
tem, however, is proved, by papers 
recently laid before Parliament, to be 
attended with considerable loss to the 
Government. Up to the 20th of 
November last, the interest credited 
and paid to Savings' Banks was 
2,702,568/. but the gross amount of 
the interest or dividends received by 
the Commissioners on stock bought 
with the money deposited, was 
2,250,488 /. ; a loss, therefore, to Go- 
vernment has accrued of 452,080/. 
independently of the loss in the value 
of the capital stock so purchased. 
Th£ total amount of stock now stand- 
ing in the names of the commis- 
sioners, on behalf of Savings' Banks, 
is 7,833,359 /. 3 per cents, and 
6,903,929/. 3| per cents. 
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POLITICAL RETROSPECT. 


The Administration. — The 
following statement of facts ap- 
peared in a daily newspaper a short 
time since : 

The circumstances connected with 
the dissolution of the late Adminis- 
tration, which have been disclosed in 
the course of the last week, have come 
out so much in piece-meal— have been 
so much varied, by corrections of the 
original statements — and have been 
so separated from each other, and so 
lost in angry comment and disquisi- 
tion — that we think we shall do a 
service to truth, if we give a simple, 
connected, narrative of facts, so far as 
they have been hitherto admitted or 
ascertained. The illness of Lord 
Liverpool having made it necessary 
to reconstruct the Ministry, the first 
point considered seems to have been, 
whether a Ministry could be formed 
which would avowedly exert its in- 
fluence against concessions to the 
Catholics. Mr. Canning appears to 
have advised his Majesty (advice 
which, he tells us, was not what he 
would have offered if he had been 
guided by his own opinion) to form 
such a government, if there were ma- 
terials for it. This counsel, he tells 
us, necessarily involved his owji re- 
tirement from office, and that result 
he did not conceal; neither did he 
disguise the difficulty of forming such 
an administration, though he did not 
pronounce it to be a work of imprac- 
ticability. Thus, Mr. Canning’9 first 
act (to use his own words) after Lord 
•Liverpool’s illness, “ was an expression 
of his wish to withdraw from the ad- 
ministration." Ultimately it was 
deemed impracticable to form an 
exclusive administration. In other 
words, the members of the Cabinet 
would not venture to go on without 
Mr. Canning's aid. The next pro- 
posal was, to reconstruct the govern- 
ment, all the old members retaining 
their offices, by placing at its head 
some peer who was known to entertain 
Anti-Catholic sentiments. To this 


Ian Mr. C. refused to accede; an$ 
e refused upon this principle — that 
to have acted under an Anti-Catholic 
peer as Premier, would have been to 
sanction the principle, that his own 
opinions on that question were a 
disqualification for holding the highest 
office in the state. Mr. Canning, 
however, seems to have been far from 
insisting on being himself Premier; 
for, early in April, he stated to the 
Duke of Wellington, that one of the 
schemes which had occurred to him, 
in case the King should desire him to 
reconstruct the government, was, to 
make the present Lord Goderich First 
Lord of the Treasury. In the mean- 
time, Mr. Peel had expressed a fixed 
purpose of retiring if any change took 
\ lace favourable to the Catholics, 
x his purpose he had long entertained ; 
and when the Catholic question was 
last discussed, it had been his inten- 
tion to resign immediately, if he had 
on that occasion been, as was his 
anticipation, in a minority in. the 
House of Commons. His resolution 
to resign was communicated K on the 
29th of March, to Mr. Canning, who 
endeavoured, but in vain, to persuade 
him to depart from it. On the 10th 
of April, Mr. Canning having been 
commanded by the King to form a 
plan of a Ministry, in which the pre- 
ponderating influence should be against 
the Catholics, wrote to the Duke of 
Wellington, requesting him to continue 
his services in the new Cabinet. That 
led to the correspondence between 
his Grace and Mr. Canning, on the 
10th and 11th of April, which is 
already before the public, and in 
which (notwithstanding the comments 
that have been made upon it) we can 
discover nothing which an impartial 
judge could find fault with, or which 
either party can impute as matter of 
blame to the other. The grounds of 
the separation of Mr. Canning and 
the Duke of Wellington must be sought 
for elsewhere than in that correspond- 
ence. On the evening of the 10th of 
April, a meeting seems to have taken 
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place, at which, at least, Lord Eldon, 
Mr. Canning, and ML Peel were pre- 
sent ; and at that meeting*, as Mr. Peel 
states, Lord Eldon announced .his 
determination to resign. Mr. Can- 
ning, however, did not understand his 
resolution to have been ’finally and 
irrevocably made. On the llth of 
April, Lord Bathurst and Lord West- 
moreland determined to resign; be- 
cause they thought that a Cabinet, 
from which the Duke of Wellington, 
Lord Eldon, and Mr. Peel had with- 
drawn, could not carry on the govern- 
ment in a manner of which these noble 
Lords could approve. Mr. Canning 
received the formal resignations of 
Mr. Peel and Lord Westmoreland on 
the llth of April: those of the Duke 
of Wellington and of Lord Bexley 
(who had also, from different motives 
founded in mistake, determined to 
resign) were received by him on the 
following morning, about half-past 
ten. Mr. Canning had left the Foreign 
Office on that forenoon before the 
resignations of Lord Eldon and Lord 
Bathurst arrived, but he gave directions 
that they should be sent after him, in 
case of their arrival. They were for- 
warded to him to St. James’s. There 
Mr. Canning informed his Sovereign 
of these resignations, which made it 
impossible for him to construct the 
Caoinet as he had originally intended. 
He could no longer form a Ministry 
with a preponderating Anti-Catholic 
interest] and the only alternative left 
him was, either to declare himself 
unable to frame a Ministry, or to 
form it of individuals who, though 
entertaining opinions favourable to the 
Catholics, were willing not to make 
that question a Cabinet measure. Ilis 
Majesty was pleased to think, that the 
circumstances which had occurred 
afforded no sufficient reason for with- 
drawing from Mr. Canning the confi- 
dence previously reposed in him. lie, 
therefore, commanded him to proceed 
with the formation of a Ministry. Mr. 
Canning accepted the office of First 
Lord of the Treasury; and, on the 
same day, this event was announced 
to Parliament by the motion for a new 
writ. Such is an accurate outline of 
the facts which have excited so general 
.jp. interest throughout Europe, and 
4ie details and connection of which 


are often lost sight of in the angry 
discussions to which they have given 
rise. 

State of Trade . — By letters 
from Liverpool it seems that the 
daily sales of cotton are kept up 
to the full average of the most 
flourishing periods, and a still 
better criterion is afforded in the 
general increase of wages in those 
manufacturing districts where 
extreme pressure and distress 
have been so recently felt. The 
Manchester letters state, that 
numerous orders for manufac- 
tured goods for exportation are 
daily received, but that their ex- 
ecution is suspended by the late 
increase in price, which makes it 
requisite that the agents there 
should obtain fresh instructions 
from their principals, though it is 
likely that the delay will subject 
them to the payment of still higher 
prices. A further advance on the 
wages of weaving took place at 
Blackburn last week, and Is. 9d. 
is now paid there for the labour 
which a month ago was performed 
for Is. 3d. At Ashton and Stayley- 
bridge, the weaving of ginghams 
has advanced during the fast fort- 
night from 5s. to 7s. Gd. the piece, 
and on muslins and cambrics from 
5s. y vd . to 9s. the piece. 

A great many muslin weavers 
at Glasgow have begun to weave 
silk, which is now a thriving trade 
there. y 

France. — The National Guard 
at Paris has been suddenly sup- 
pressed, in consequence of some 
legions among them manifesting 
great discontent against the mi- 
nistry, which they took an oppor- 
tunity of exhibiting when drawn 
up to pas$ under review before 
his Majesty. Such conduct could 
not undoubtedly be passed over 
without punishment; yet it ap- 
pears extraordinary that a whole 
body of troops should be suppress- 
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ed because some corps of them 
have acted in an undeserving 
manner. No inconsiderable sen- 
sation was excited by this mea- 
sure in the Chamber of Deputies, 
where the ministers were even 
threatened with impeachment for 
having advised his Majesty to 
adopt such a course of pro- 
ceeding. 

The Peninsula. — The fate of 
the Pcninnula appears to wear a 
more threatening aspect than ever, 
and from the present appearances 
great internal commotions must 
be apprehended. Throughout the 
whole of it there is a sickening 
display of ignorance, superstition, 
self-interest, party feeling, and 
violence, which creates disgust 
rather than pity. The Liberals 
and Apostolicals are too nearly 
balanced to admit either to main- 
tain a decisive superiority, and 
with neither of them are to he 
found men of those eminent talents 
which can infuse life, activity, and 
union into their parties. In Spain 
the latter predominates, because 
the King and the Church, which 
possesses or disposes of all the 
wealth of the country, support it ; 
the other party is depressed., be- 
cause divided and opposed by 
power and intrigue beyond any 
that it can employ. In Portugal 
the Liberal party has the pre- 
eminence, but under circumstances 
which render its continuance very 
precarious. The want of a popular 
government has prevented the 
existence of men of business in 
either country. Such men cannot 
be hastily created; and the Church, 
which possesses the bc^t ‘claimants 
to that character must employ 
them in opposition to those mea- 
sures which arc calculated to 
make the state independent of, 
or superior to the ecclesiastical 
power. Hence every engine that 
VOL. ix. no. vi. 


can be employed for the purpose 
is actively at. work to strengthen 
the favourers of the old, and 
weaken the advocates of the new 
order of things, and with' a success 
which threatens the subversion of 
the new constitution. 

Such -events as have lately 
taken place in Portugal, by dimi- 
nishing. the internal security of 
the country, must depress both 
its commerce and agriculture. 
This has been artfully represented 
as the result of the new constitu- 
tion, and excited many who were 
its friends, or at least indifferent 
about it, to become its avowed 
enemies. The strength of the 
latter has been farther augmented 
by the Jesuits, who are said to 
have been furnished with large 
pecuniary supplies for the same 
purpose ; whilst the sickness, and 
probably ere this the death, of 
the Infanta Regent, by opening a 
more encouraging prospect of 
success, has excited the discon- 
tented to greater activity, both 
of open violence and secret in- 
trigue, than at any former period. 

I low' far these intrigues have 
been successful may be judged 
from the misconduct of a regiment 
at Elvas, hitherto reputed the 
most loyal and trusty in the ser- 
vice, but which has broken out 
into open mutiny. By prompt 
and vigorous measures it was 
suppressed, and that important 
fortress saved from being delivered 
to the Apostolical party, which is 
one in principle and spirit through- 
out the Peninsula. The hostile 
spirit of Spain has been farther 
demonstrated by marching troops 
from the centre of that kingdom 
towards the frontiers of Portugal; 
yet the government of the latter 
has found it necessary to withdraw 
two thousand British troops from 
those parts to maintain the peace 
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of the metropolis, and support the 
constituted authorities there. The 
sickness of the Infanta Regent is 
attributed to poison. We should 
give no credit to Such a report of 
a transaction out of the Peninsula ; 
under the circumstances that pre- 
vail there we cannot say that it 
is undeserving of credit. 

Greece. — Immediately on the 
arrival of Lord Cochrane, he com- 
menced his exertions with his 
usual activity and decision. He 
is said to have succeeded in per- 
suading their Chiefs to suppress 
their discordant feelings, and 
unite for the support of their 
common cause ; and after having 
accomplished this important mea- 
sure, to have sailed for the Hel- 
lespont, accompanied by some 
steam-vessels, where he was to be 
joined by Admiral Miaulis, with 
the frigate built in America, and 
some other vessels. His first 
attempt is conceived to be against 
the Turkish fleet in the harbour 
of Constantinople; an enterprise 
well suited to his daring courage, 
and worthy of his former fame. 
The restoration of amity amongst 
the leaders on shore has been 
attended with most beneficial re- 
sults to their country. A bloody 
battle has been fought before 
Athens, in which the Greeks were 
finally victorious, and succeeded 
in carrying a very important posi- 
tion. Meantime great anxiety 
has been excited at Constantino- 
ple, by the negociations of the 
British and Russian ministers 
resident there. The Porte, more 
particularly the Sultan, will not 
near of pacification in Greece, or 
suffer the intervention of the 


European powers on the subject ; 
while the people at large are 
irritated to a high degree by the 
accounts which are received daily 
of the advantages obtained by the 
Greeks over the Mussulmans. 

South America presents few 
particulars, but of considerable 
importance. Santander, the late 
President of Colombia, appears 
to have followed up tly> principle 
of economy to the farthest limit 
ever conceived by its wildest 
advocates. During his adminis- 
tration he seems to have pursued 
no measure with so much energy, 
as that of cutting down the ex- 
penditure till it should equal the 
income of the state. His annual 
retrenchments are said to have 
amounted to the sum of seven 
millions of dollars, which were to 
be appropriated to the reduction 
of the public debts. The prin- 
ciple is good, but when we are 
informed that he required the 
public functionaries to serve with- 
out salary, till the improved state 
of the public revenue admitted 
of their receiving a remuneration, 
we cannot admit the justice, nor 
allow the expediency of it, though 
we must approve the patriotism 
of those who might cheerfully 
submit to it. He is now re- 
moved, and a short time will tell 
us whether his succer «or will ap- 
prove and continue the measure. 

In Peru a complete revolution 
has taken place. The Bolivarian 
Constitution has been annulled, 
and General Santa Cruz has been 
placed at the head of a provisional 
government^ till a new one can be 
planned and adopted. 
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OXFORD. 

Degrees conferred April SO. 

M. A. 

Philpot, Joseph Charles, Worcester Coll. 
Twopenny, David, Oriel College. 

B.A. 

Blackett, John Alexander, Christ Church. 
Morgan, Evan, Jesus College. 

Wells, John, St. Alban Hall. 

White, Edwlrd Gillam, Lincoln College. 

May 3. 

B.D. 

Watling, Rev. C. II. Fellow of Jesus Coll. 
B. M. 

Boult bee, Hercules Moore, Merton Coll. 
M. A. 

Alban, Rev. Thomas, Worcester College. 
Andrew, Rev. George, Trinity College. 
Harrison, Rev. W. F. Demy of Magd. Coll. 
Linton, Rev. H. Demy of Magdalen Coll. 
Middleton, Rev. F.G. Demy of Magd. Coll. 
Moss, Joseph William, Magdalen Hall. 
Pears, James R. Fellow of Magdalen Coll. 
Wood, Rev. Henry, Edmund llall. 

B. A. 

Chamberlain, Edward H. University Coll. 
Judge, Lawrence Eherall, New College. 
Lawrence, Charles W. B rase nose Coll. 
Leach, John Frederick, Brasenose Coll. 
Richards, Edward Bridges, Jesus College. 
Scott, John, Edmund llall. 

Usborne, John, University College. 

May 10. , 

D. D. (by diploma), 

James, John Thomas, Bishop of Calcutta. 
B C L 

Walesby, F.P.M.A. Fellow of Lincoln Coll. 
B. M. 

Heberden, Thomas, Oriel College. 

M. A. 

Bridges, Brook William, Oriel College. 
Burton, Rev. Robert Lingcn, Christ Church. 
Cotes, Rev. Peter, Scholar ofWadhamColl. 
Cress well, Rev. Oswald Joseph, C. C. C. 
Duncombe, Hon.& Rev. H. All Souls' Coll. 
Hodgson, Rev. Henry, hfa£dalen College. 
Michell, Richard, Wadham College. 
Quarles, Rev. Thomas, Exeter College. 
Sankey, Richard, Scholar of C. C. C. 
Williams, Rev. Orlando H. Bolliol Coll. 

a a. 

Arthur, George Frederick, Trinity College. 
Bell, John, University College. 


Cartwright, Robert, Christ Church. 

Corfe, Joseph, Magdalen College. 

Fairfax, Robert, Christ Church. 

Hind, William, University College. 
Reynolds, Henry, Scholar of Jesus Coll. 
Williams, Charles, Scholar of Jesus ColL 
Wingfield, Richard Baker, Christ Church. 

May 17. 

B.M. 

Clendinning, John, Magdalen Hall. 

M.A. 

Askew, Joseph, Taberdar of Queen's Coll. 
Brown, Rev. Henry, Queen’s College. 
Collord, Rev. John Marhall, Exeter Coll. 
Copleston, John Gay, Oriel College. 
Hcnneker, John, Corpus Christi College. 
King, John Myers, Scholar of Balliol Coll. 
Rend all, Rev. P. Pinckney, Exeter ColL 
Wilberforce, Robert 1. Fellow of Oriel Coll. 

B. A. 

Beadon, Frederick Fleming, Oriel College. 
Buckerfield, Francis H. Magdalen Hall. 
Butterfield, William, St. Edmund Hall. 
Campion, William John, Christ Church. 
Clarke, Ramsey Robinson, Trinity Coll. 
Cottle, Thomas, Pembroke College. 

Dixon, William, Brasenose College. 
Downes, John Watkin, Jesus College. 

Fall, Wm. Nicholson, University College. 
Grant, W. Brasenose Coll. Grand Comp. 
M'Gliie, John Poulctt, Queen's College. 
Monckton, Hon. G. E. Arundell, Ch. Ch. 
Underwood, F. Forbes, Student of Ch. Ch. 

May 25. 

M. A. 

Best, Rev. Nathaniel, Balliol College. 
Denny, Rev. Robert, Worcester College. 
Rowlandson, Rev. Edward, Michel Fellow 
of Queen's College. 

B. A. 

Bussel, Wm. Postmaster of Merton ColL 
Griffith, Charles, Christ Church. 

Hand, Thomas, Trinity College. 

Head, Edmund Walker, Oriel College. 
Hoskyns, Uungerford, Oriel College. 
Hughes, James Evans, Jesus College. 
Hutton, Thomas, Demy of Magdalen ColL 
Jackson, John Edward, Brasenose College. 
Kempe, Edward Marshall, Exeter College. 
Latimer, Edward William Forty, Exhi- 
bitioner of Lincoln College. 

The Rev. Thomas Horne, B.D. formerly 
Student of Christ Church, has been nomi- 
nated, by the Heads of Colleges, to preach 
the Bampton Lectures for the year 1828. 
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Evan Morgan, B.A. Commoner of Jesus 
College, is elected Scholar of that Society. 

The Rev. John Shuldham, M.A. Student 
~of Christ Church, and the Rev. Arthur 
Johnson,. M.A. Fellow of W adham College, 
have been nominated Public Examiners in 
Literis Humanioribus ) and Edward Feild, 
M. A. Michel Fellow of Queen’s College, 
an Examiner in Disciplines Mathematic is et 
Physicis . 

Mr. Robert Serrcll Wood and Mr. Dennis 
Edward Jones, Commoners of Lincoln 
College, are elected Scholars of that Society. 

Mr. William Sweet Escott has been ad- 
mitted actual Fellow of New College. 

There will be a grand Musical Festival 
in the Theatre, on Tuesday, June 26. 

The Rev. James Ilardwicke Dyer, M.A. 
is elected Perpetual Fellow of Trin. Coll. 

Exeter College Election. 

There will be an election to five Fellow- 
ships in Exeter College on the 30th of June. 

One for native* of the county of Corn- 
wall. — Owe for Devon. — Three Petrcan, for 
the following counties; viz. Oxford, Somer- 
set, Dorset, Devon, Essex, Middlesex, Nor- 
folk, Suffolk, and Hant<. 

Candidates must give notice to the Rec- 
tor of their intention to offer themselves on 
or before Monday, June 11. 

On Wednesday, May 23, the following 
gentlemen were elected Students of Christ 
Church, from Westminster College : — 
Messrs. J. Anstige, J. E. Bates, E. Hill, 
and H. Kynastou. And at the same time, 
Messrs. R. Baldwin, S. E. Walker, and 
L. E. Brown, were clio&en Scholars of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. 

CAMBRIDGE. 

Degrees conferred May 2. 

B. 

Johnson, William, St. John’s College. 

M. A. 

Austin, Charles, Jesus College. 

Buckle, Rev. R. B. Fellow of Sidney Coll. 
Guest, Edwin, Caius Coll. 

Hall, T. G. Fellow of Magdalene College. 
Harkness, Robert, St. John’s College. 
Kempson, William Brooke, .Sidney Coll. 
Maxwell, John Goodman, Caius College. 
Thomas, Morgan, Trinity College. 

Villiers, Charles Pelham, St John’s Coll. 

B.M. 

Davison, Nicholas Francis, Caius College. 
B. A. 

Agar, Benjamin, Jesus College. 

Biddulph, John, Clare Hall. 


Boydell, Thomas, Magdalene College. 
Braithwaite, William, St. John’s College. 
Capper, Daniel, Queen’s College. 

Davis, James, St. John’s College. 

Grice, William, Queen’s College. 

Gwyther, John, St. John’s College. 

Hall, John Hamilton, Trinity College. 
Hume, William Wheeler, St. John’s Coll. 
Lawson, James Joseph II. Sidney College. 
Leach, William, J. J. Jesus College. 
Marcus, Lewis, Queen's College. 
Medlicott, Joseph, Queen’s College. 
Nicholl, Thomas, Trinity Hall. 

Poole, Edward Richard, Trinity Hall. 
Rawlins, Francis G. Emmanuel College. 
Sanders, Bradfield, St. Peter’s College. 
Scott, William, St. Peter’s College. 
Scckcrson, Eilw*. Barlow, Catharine Hull. 
Singleton, Joseph, Queen’s College. 

Smith, John Jennings, Catharine Hall. 
Stainforth, lliehard, Queen's College. 
Wnddingtou, Evelyn, Trinity College. 
Wallace, Janie** Lloyd, Trinity College. 

W arner, Gustavo*, Queen’s College. 
White, John, Qm eii’s College. 

May 16. 

M. A. 

Gedge, Rev. Sydney, Catharine Hall. 
Thornton, Rev. Watson J. Trinity Coll. 

B. A. 

Barker, John, Dow ning College. 

Drake, Georee J. A. St. John’s College. 
Hull, John, St. John's College. 

Le Mail, Francis, Grigory, King’s Coll. 
MTarthy, Francis M. St. Peter’s Coll. 
Maddison, Rev. J. G. Magdalene College. 
Martin, Frederick, Trinity College. 

Morse, Francis, Corpus Christ! College. 
Smith, Samuel, Magdulenc College. 
Stopford, Charles, Trinity College. 

Trucll,\ William, St. John’s College. 

Tyrwhitt's Hebrew Scholarships — The 
following gentlemen have been elected 
Scholars on this foundation 

Jurrett,'Cath. Hall, Scholar 1st class. 
Campbell, Jesus Coll. Schc'pr 2nd class. 

Ecclesiastical Intelligence. 

Dr. Trollope's Resignation. — After eight- 
and twenty years of service, Dr. Trollope, 
the late grammar-master of Christ’s Hospi- 
tal, retired recently from that situation. His 
pupils, of both universities, penetrated with 
a lively sense of their general obligations 
to him, and grateful for his instructions, 
presented him with a beautiful silver cup. 
The inscription was written by Professor 
Scholefield. The intelligence of the well- 
merited donation was communicated to Dr. 
Trollope, in an appropriate letter, by his 
pupil and successor, Mr. Greenwood. The 
Doctor’s acknowledgments were returned 
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iu a manner expressive of the most affec- 
tionate regard for those who had thus esti- 
mated his services, and of fervent good 
wishes for the success of the institution 
over which he had presided. 

On Monday, May 7 th, the Lord Bishop 
of Chichester administered the rites of Con- 
firmation to 2200 young persons at New- 
market; and on Wednesday, at Stow- 
market, to 1540. 


The Bishop of Ely will hold an Ordina- 
tion in London on Trinity Sunday; and 
the Bishop of Lincoln intends holding ids 
Ordination on the same day r %t Christ 
College, Cambridge, instead of Buckden. 

Sir N. C. Tindal, Ijis Majcrty’Sk Solici- 
tor General, was on Friday, May 1 1th, 
elected one of the Hcpresentadves of the 
University in Parliament, in the place of 
Lord Lyndhurst. 


The following is a Summary of the Voters : 



Sir N. C. Tindal. 

W. J. 

Banks, Esq 



Fell. 

Cler. 

Lay. 

Total 

Fell. 

Cfer. 

Lay. 

Total 

m 

s 

St. Peter's College 

7 

11 

6 

17 

2 

9 

0 

9 

2G 

Clare Hall 

6 

12 

3 

15 

8 

25 

3 

28 

43 

Pembroke Hall ,.... 

4 

5 

3 

8 

1 

8 

1 

9 

17 

Caius College 

4 

8 

14 

22 

2 

17 

4 

21 

43 

Trinity Hall 

3 

3 

4 

7 

2 

2 

4 

G 

13 

Corpus Christi College 

Queen’s College 

4 

10 

2 

12 

3 

11 

4 

15 

27 
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2 

8 

10 

f> 

11 

3 

14 

24 

3 

8 

2 

10 

5 

14 

4 

18 

28 

Catharine Mall 

2 

3 

3 
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0 

7 

1 

8 

14 

Jesus College 

(> 

11 

9 

20 

3 

14 

1 

15 

35 

Christ’s College 

10 

19 

8 

27 

1 

7' 

2 

9 

36 


17 

51 

40 

91 

■ 

G2 

29 

91 

182 

Magdalene College 

3 

C 

3 

9 

B 

8 

1 

9 

18 

Trinity College 

39 

70 

121 

191 


51 

27 

78 

2G9 

Emmanuel College 

6 

13 

7 

20 

at 




wm 


1 

5 

0 

5 

■ 


n 

IQ 

E| 

Downing College 

0 

2 

5 

7 

B 


2 


Ml 

Commornntes in Villft 

0 

1 

1 

2 

■ 


H 




122 

240 

5(39 

179 

B 


w 

E3 



Tindal. Banks. 


Of Heads of Colleges who voted 

.. 7 

] l 

6 

5 

Of Tutors of Colleges 

.. 34 

8 

Synopsis. 

Fellows 172 Majority for Tindal. . . 


. 72 

Clergy 527 Hanks . . , 


.. 47 

Laymen 330* . tf ....... Tindal. . . 


, . 149 

Heads 13 


, . J 

Professors 1G ...... TTt . ......... 


.. G 

Tutors 42 


,. 26 


• Of these, 113 are members of the legal profession: 109 of whom voted for Sir 
N. C. Tindal, and 4 for Mr. Banks. 


LIST OF PREFERMENTS. 

India Boaiid, April 25. — The King has been pleased to direct Letters Patent to pass 
the Great Seal of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, nominating the 
Rev. John Thomas James, M.A. to the Bishoprick of Calcutta, void by the death 
of Dr. Reginald Hcbcr. , 

Name. Preferment. County. Diocese. Patron. 

Baker, Thomas, to be a Canon Residentiary of Chichester Cathedral, Bishop of Chichester 

Beecher, J. T Famsfield, V. Notts. York Ch. of Southwell 

Bidwell, E. Toinson Oreheston, St. Mary, R. Wilts Sarum Clare Halt, Camb. 

Byrth, T Latchford, St. James, P. C. Cheshire Chester Ch. to Grappenhalle 

Came, James .... Charles, V. Plymouth Devon Exeter Mayor Burgesses 

Clark, Archibald .. Eastham, V. Cheshire Chester Du. &Ch. of Chester 
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Name. Preferment • County. Diocese. Patron . 

Colvile, A. Asgil . • Hampton, C. Worces. Worces. Dn. & Ch. ofCh. Cb. 

Deane, George .... Bighton, R. Hants Winch. Duke of Buckingham 

Evans, Gowen .... Potterspury, V. North amp. Peterb. Earl Bathurst 

Griffith, John, to be Domestic Chaplain to the Lord Chancellor 

Hall, George | Hertford Rev. George H.U 

Harris, George. • . • Letterson, R. Pemb. St. David’s The King 

Harrison, William, to a Minor Canonry in Chester Cathedral Dn.&Ch. of Chester 

Hone, J.F Tirley, V. Glouccs. Glouces. The King 

Hutcheson, Wm. . . Ubley, R. Somerset B. & W. The King 

Jervois, J. C. to be Chaplain to the Bath General Hospital 

Lane, S Holme, V. Devon Mrs. Nosworthy 

Mad dock, S Abdon, R. Salop Hereford Earl of Pembroke 

Mercer, T Arthingworth, R. Northamp. Peterb. L. RoJ^eby, Esq. 

Morris, J. to be Domestic Chaplain to Lord Lynedoch 

Nance, J Hope, R. Kent Canterb. The King 

Norris, William, .. Warblington, R. Hants Winchest. Rev. Wm. Norris 

Quintin, D. G. . . j " Uh } Hants Winchest. The King 

Rasleigh, G Lower Hardress, R. Hants Winchest. The King 

Roberts, Henry .. Baxterley, R. Warwick Lich. The King 

Spencer, W.P Stanton, R. Norfolk Nonv. j Hon H toward"* 1 

Swayne, G South Bcnflcct, V. Essex London Dn.&Ch.ofWestm. 

Wdldemann, G. Si St. Paul’s, Preston, 1*. C. Lancash. Chester Vicar of Preston 

Wilkins, G Wing, R. Rutland Peterboro The King 


CLERGYMAN MARRIED. 

Roberts, John Abraham, M. A. Fellow of King’s College, to Mary, eldest daughter of 
Daniel May, Esq. 


CLERGYMEN DECEASED. 

Boscawen, William, V. of South Newton, Wilts 

Crawford, William, D.D. Archdeacon of Carmarthen, R. of Milton, next Gravesend, and 
of Trottescliff, Kent. 

Evans. Edward, V. of Hillmorton, Warwickshire. 

JefferSOu, John, M. A. Fellow of Jesus College, Cambridge. 

Lucas, R. Rural Dean of Stamford in the Cathedral of Lincoln, and R. of Casterton 
Magna, with Rickworth, in Rutland. 

Metcalf, W\ Senior, Minor Canon of Ely Cathedral. 

Mills, Henry Foster, M. A. Chancellor of York Cathedral. 

Mouusey, John, aged 77 years, C. of Staunton and Flamborough. 

Hawes, W. M. A. Master of the Kepier Grammar School, Houghton-le-Spring, Durham. 
Reaston, Peter Acklom, M. A. 34 years R. of Barlborough, Derbyshire. 

Richmond, Legli, R. of Turvey, Beds. 

Stanley, Francis, V. of North W’cald, Essex. 

Thomas, Hugh, M.A. Rector of Pencgoes, Montgomeryshire. 

Trollope, A,W\ D D. F. A.S. late Head Master of Christ’s Hospital. 

Wallis, Richard, V. of Siaham, and P. C. of South Shields, and of Blanchland. 

Wilkinson, Joseph, P. C. of Up Leatham, Cleveland. 


A LIST OF THE PRINCIPAL TREATISES IN LATIN 

Published at Leipzig Easter Fair , f 827- 


THEOLOOY. 

Bibliotheca sacra Patnim Kcclesise 
Graecorum Pars I. eont. Jose phi opera 
omnia, ed. C. E. Richter. Vbl. V. & VI. 

Bibliotheca Poetarum veterum Christi- 
anovxim Vol. I. Caii Vettii Aquilini 
Jutenci historiae Evangelic* Liber IV. 


prolegotn. instruxft, annotat. crit. adjecit 
Aug. Rud. Gebser. 8vo. Jena*. 

Epistola ad Galatas perpetuo comraen- 
tario illustravit G. B. Winer. Edit. 2. 
aucta et cmendatior. 8vo. Lipsise. 

Euscbii Painphili historic ecclesiastica 
ex rccensione Valesii cum integro comment 
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edidit, potiores ex observat. Strothii criticis 
excerpsit, suas animadvers. adjecit, indices 
rerum ac verborum locupl. conscripsit. Fr. 
Ad. Heiniclien. II. tomi. 8vo. Lipsi®. 

Fcrmici Materni J. V. C. de errore pro- 
fanarum religion, ad Constantium et Con- 
stantcm Augustus libers ed. F. Mftnter. 
8vo. Havniae. 

Fleck, F. F. de regno Christi liber. 
Quatuor Evangelistarum doctrinam com- 
plectens. 8vo. Lipsi®. 

Heydcn, A. L. C. Commentarius in 
priorem Pauli ad Corinthios epistolam. 
Tom. 2dus. Svo. Marburg. 

Hoseas Prgpheta, introductionem prac- 
misit, vertit, commentarium adjecit, M. 
J. Stuck. Svo. Lipsi®. 

Lihri symbolic! Ecclesi® Evangelicie .sive 
Concordia rccensuit Car. Hase. Vol. II. 
Svo. Lipsi®. 

Liebermann, F. L. II. institutiones Theo- 
log. Tom. II. & III. Svo. Mogiuiti®. 

Lipsius, C. II. A. de modorum usu in 
NovoTcstanfento. Tarsi. Indicativi usum 
explicans. Lipsia?. 

Opuscula patruin selecta. Prafatus est 
A. Neandcr. Pars 11. Svo. Berolini. 

Psalterium Davidis Hebraic? edcnduni 
curavit G. A. Frank ins. 8\o. Hal®. 

Psalterium Davidis, brevi ct sucrinctA 
paraphrasi explicatum. 2 Vol. 12mo. 

Rcineckc, C. F. C. de constant! et 
wquabili Jesu Christi indole et ingenio 
doctrines ct doccndi ratione, sive Comment, 
de E\angclio Johunnis, cum Matth®i, 
Marci, et Lurs Evangeliis ronciliato. 8vo. 

Roscnmiillcri, E. F. C. Scholia in Vet. 
Test, in compendium redacta auctor rccog- 
novit, novisq. observut. auxit. Vol. I. 8vo. 

Schocnc, C. Tabula? histori® Ecclcs. 
secundum ordinem synchronist. et periodos 
digests, fol. Berolini. •* 

Test. Nov. Gncciun perpctuA annotat. 
illustratum, edit. Koppian®. Vol. 111. 
P. 2. complectcns Acta Apostolorum, rap. 
XIII. continuavit J. II. •Heinrichs. Ed. 
nova. Svo. Lipsi®. 

Test. Nov. Greec. secundum opt. edi- 
tion's cum Latina Arise Montani inter- 
pretatione curante C. Ch. dc Lcutsch. 
8vo. Lipsi®. 

Test. Nov. Gr®c. & Lat. exhibens 
textuin Gracum ad exemplar Complutenso 
expressum cum Vulgatu Interpret. Lat. 
edit. ClementU VIII. edidit et loca parallels 
uberiora selectamq. leet varictatemaeub- 
ministrant P. A. Grntz* Editio nova. 
2 Tom. 8vo. Mogunti*. 

dLASSICAL LITERATURE. 

Arlstotelis oeconomicorum fragmentum et 
anonym! ceconomica ad Codd. fideni edidit 
•t adnott. adjecit C. Goetling. 8vo. 


Bibliotheca scriptorum Graeco rum; vino- 
rum doctorum opera recognita et commen- 
tariis in usum scholarum instructs cur. 
Fr. Jacobs et Val. Chr. Rost.; scriptorum 
orat. pedestr. Vol. XL Sect. I. III. coat. 
Platonis dialogos selectos ed. Stallbaum 
8 vo. charta impress.* script, et memb. 

Ciceronis, M. T. orationes Philippics in 
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REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

Art. I. — The History of the Reformation of the Church of England . 

By Henry Soames, M. A. Vols. I. and II. Rivingtons, 1826. 

It is not that wc have been insensible to the merits of Mr. Soames' 
work that we have so long neglected to notice it ; on the contrary, we are 
disposed to regard these volumes as a valuable addition to theological 
literature, and have no hesitation in giving it as our opinion, that they 
will become a standard work in the well-ordered library of every 
divinity student. That Mr. Soames has written at great length on 
what may now be termed a hackneyed subject, must not discourage 
the inquirer after truths the most important that history can elucidate; 
to say that he has also written to great purpose, is no mean praise, 
when we consider the formidable host of contemporary scholars who 
have advocated the same good cause. Our author (as we will proceed 
to shew tout a l-heure) is not to be classed among the countless 
pamphleteers who have come forward in answer to a particular charge, 
or in defence of a particular doctrine. Not that it would have been 
a slender reputation to a new adventurer in the arena of controversy, 
to have been numbered among the Townshends, and Philpotts, and 
Whites, “ cum multis aliis,” whose pages are sparkling before us; nor, 
if we mistake not, does Mr. Soames aim at a more distinguished 
recompense for his literary labours. Cut we are prepared to award 
him a higher station, — to receive him as a diligent, and accurate, and 
faithful historian of a period the most pregnant with troubles; yet, 
thanks to the glorious Reformation, a period the most fertile of blessing 
to highly- favoured England of any that preceded it — that period when 
she emerged from “ more than ^Egyptian darkness," hourly to grow 
into more perfect day! If it be said, that having access to the valuable 
works of Burnet and Strype, we needed not the assistance of Mr. 
Shames’ portentous volumes, we would observe, that the latter come 
more immediately home to the business of the Reformation than cither 
of its predecessors, — that, whereas “ the subject of which they* treat," 
vol. ix. no. vii. 3 a 
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as Mr. Soames very justly observes in bis Preface, “ cannot be com- 
pletely understood without reading their works conjointly, a labour for 
which the mass of readers have neither time nor inclination the same ex- 
tent of information, the same rich fruits of learned and laborious research, 
are embodied in this one work, with a reference to authorities, general 
and particular, such as we have rarely met with in any former publica- 
tion. The critical reader will not fail to notice this peculiar and prominent 
merit in the volumes now under consideration. These references, 
indeed, are so abundant, and so especially bearing upon the contro- 
versial portion of the work, that we arc well nigh disposed, either to 
question the correctness of the statement which the author (page xii. 
of his Preface) introduces as an apology for the “ manner in which the 
work is executed, that he has had no access to books beyond what his 
own very limited collection has supplied or if, as in common courtesy 
bound, we give him credit for this assertion, we might, perhaps, if 
admitted behind the scenes, be somewhat at issue with him as to the 
u very limited ” character of his library. 

In drawing out our analysis of this well-timed and useful history, 
we will occasionally allude to these references, some of which will be 
found, we will venture to say, a very singular treat to the critical 
theologian. The public have of late been so much occupied by 
reflections on the high controversy so long pending between the 
Catholic and the Anti-Catholic, — a controversy which, ancient as it is, 
still retains its interest and importance, — that without indulging in any 
preliminary remarks, we w ill proceed at once, and endeavour to reduce 
our observations into as brief a form as possible, not forgetting, w hile 
we consult the patience of the reader, that W'c have a duty to perform 
to the voluminous writer. 

In an elaborate Introduction to his Hidtory of the Reformation, after 
observing upon the motives which have led to his labours, and his 
endeavours to “ correct the known errors of preceding writers,’* to 
“ bring scattered facts together, and to illustrate particu’ar subjects,” 
to enable intelligent Englishmen to form an opinion as to how far the 
reformers laid the foundations of their country’s moral, intellectual, 
and political superiority ;** (in which endeavour we think Mr. Soames 
has abundantly succeeded;) our author proceeds to a brief review of 
the Roman Christians under the pagan emperors ; the importance of 
their bishops, and the distinguished place they occupied among the 
Roman aristocracy. The natural consequence of this was, a deep 
impression on the minds of the provincial Christians, of the “ metro- 
politan prelate’s power and station.” During the reign of Constantine 
the government of the Church was modelled according to the civil 
arrangement of the Roman empire ; and it is clearly shewn, that the 
patriarchal dignity (the title of patriarch, according to Cave’s Disscr- 
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tation, being borrowed from the Jews) was an important advantage to 
a powerful and opulent prelate whose master resided at a distance . 
In 364, the division of the Roman empire between Valentinian and 
Valens, — in 404, the transfer of the imperial court to Ravenna, — the 
consequent dominion at Rome of her bishop, the mdst distinguished 
of her inhabitants, while the northern barbarians, becoming sensible 
of his influence, embraced Christianity, and cultivated his friendship, 
“ all these circumstances concurred to consolidate the greatness of the 
papal see. The strides made under imperial patronage towards an 
universal primacy, by the patriarchs of Constantinople, served in the 
end to extend the influence of the Roman bishops. The disputes 
consequent upon this encroachment led to the appointment of an 
^ecumenical or universal bishop, and drew forth angry invectives from 
Pelagius and Gregory the great ; though the successor to Gregory 
accepted the title which had been deemed so presumptuous in a rival.” 
These circumstances are severally mentioned by Mr. Soamcs, as 
illustrative of the growing grandeur of the Roman see ; and they are 
severally supported by ample quotations from the Decline and Fall, 
Mosheim, Cave, Faber, and Bingham’s Christian Antiquities. We 
would gladly follow the author through his able Introduction, tracking 
the progress of papacy through the middle ages, the dark times 
succeeding those of Charlemagne, until we arrive at the origin of 
opposition in the eleventh century — an opposition which has continued 
uninterruptedly to our own days. The interesting allusions, also, to 
the Waldenses in their Alpine retreats, — the jealousy with which the 
Church of Rome watched the movements of that venerable commu- 
nity, — the copious notes with which Mr. Soames enriches this part of 
his Introduction, (p. 54 — 5G,) — the passing commentary upon Wick- 
liflffe,— the Lollards, — the bi$th and character of Luther, — and, under 
his labours, and the blessing of a considerate heaven, the commencing 
day of Reformation; — these, as they arc comparatively commented 
upon, well deserve a more deliberate notice than we have space to 
bestow upon them. But we cannot close our remarks on the Intro- 
duction without recommending the reader’s especial attention to the 
note (p. 125) upon the “ irresistible invectives he (Lutlier) thundered 
against the ruinous folly of trusting to papal pardons, as the means of 
escaping from any thing beyond canonical penances.” Mr. Soames, 
in this note, quotes largely from Gerdcs, Guicciardini, Hume, Bossuet, 
Milner, Sleidan, Robertson, &c. &c. The effects of the Reformation 
upon the Romish church, struggling in vain to recover the ground 
they had lost, — their unchanged political pretensions, still allowed to 
occupy their ancient places among the authentic documents of the 
papacy, arc remarked upon in a sensible and satisfactory manner by 
the author. 
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We now come to the progress of the Reformation under Henry VIII. 
Mr. Soames argues from the nurrierous publications for heresy, insti- 
tuted in the first part of Henry's reign, that the party hostile to the 
church was extensively spread throughout the country. 

At intervals some holy and undaunted spirit was freed from its earthly prison, 
amidst the horrors of the gloomy pyre; and commonly were seen those, who, 
not having dared to encounter the agonizing escape from life, had abjured their 
opinions, were branded on the cheek, and forced to bear about a badge. — P.158. 

The writings and conversation of Erasmus, had, however, contri- 
buted not a little to influence the minds of Englishmen ; ynd among 
those who prepared the way for the Reformation, Dr. John Colet 
was conspicuous, devoting his ample fortune to the endowment of 
schools, and the introduction into his cathedral of scholars of un- 
questionable information. — ( Knight's Life of Colct.) A note here 
awards to St. Paul's School the honour of having taken the lead, 
among places of elementary education, in “ solidly preparing the 
public mind for the Reformation.” Sacred literature now obtained a 
footing in either university. Among the students at Cambridge, the 
exemplary Hugh Latimer laid the foundation of his future fame 
under the reader in divinity, in 1521. Now, also,! began the importa- 
tion of Lutheran books, and a daily growing disposition for the new 
opinions. The circumstances under which Henry ascended his throne, 
and his violent and imperious temper, tended to increase the authority 
of a sovereign but moderately fettered by constitutional restraints : his 
foreign influence aho was greater than had been hitherto known 
in Europe. Had he been so disposed, he might at a word have 
altered the national religion ; but he was attached to the Roman see, 
and Wolsey was his counsellor. Both jvere supporters of Aquinas, 
the Dominican friar, “ the Angelic Doctor whom Luther, to the great 
disgust of the monarch and his minister, had attacked in his “ Baby- 
lonish Captivity.” Per sc aut per aliurn, Henry replied to Lpthcr, in a 
Latin treatise upon the “ Seven Sacraments,” and dedicated to the 
Pope ! So unpromising was the dawn of a reign destined to shed 
so many and so great blessings upon England. The marriage of 
Henry with his brother’s widow — the unprincipled measures to which 
he had Recourse to dispossess himself of Catherine on his growing 
passion for Anne Boleyn — the disgrace of Wolsey, and Henry’s rupture 
with the Pope, come not within the province* of our review, save as 
they led to results that materially prospered the work of Reformation 
in the country. The reader must, however, be cautioned to pay par- 
ticular attention to the eloquent digression upon Cranmcr, “ to whose 
advice and labours Englishmen owe the Information of their national 
church.” Wolsey’s disgrace and death gave the first blofv to Ro- 
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manisin— one principal opposition to Henry’s projected marriage was 
removed, find the monarch now directed his whole attention to the 
“ beautiful object of his affections.” In the meantime, the celebrated 
Protest was given in by certain individuals among the members of the 
diet at Spire. “ This protest was signed by the Elector of Saxony, 
the Margrave of Brandenburg, the Dukes of Brunswick, Lunenburg, 
the Landgrave of Hesse-Cassel, the Prince of Anhalt, and fourteen 
imperial cities.” Among these celebrated names, a British protestant, 
observes Mr. Soames, 4< recognizes with honest pride that of a prince, 
whose descendants occupy the throne of his native land, so long the 
home of &>und religion, manly intelligence, and rational freedom.” 
Ernest, Duke of Brunswick, attended the lectures of Luther, and “ his 
generous spirit readily imbibed the enlightened Views of that great 
Reformer” (p. 323.) In treating upon the Eucharistic controversy, *Mr. 
Soames makes sonic valuable comments ; and the notes on this subject 
are, as usual, extremely to the point. It would seem that Cranmer’s 
residence abroad, though it confirmed his alienation from the catholic 
principles in which he had been reared, fixed him a believer in the 
doctrine of transubstantiation. 

At length, Henry’s marriage with Anne Boleyn was solemnized, and 
that with Catherine of Arragon annulled. Cranmer was now Arch- 
.bishop of Canterbury, and in the chapel of St. Stephen had made 
his extraordinary Protest, a copy of which is given in a luminous note, 
(]). 364), in which, in our opinion, the Archbishop is satisfactorily 
acquitted of the dissimulation with which he has been so unsparingly 
charged. In the judgment of an impartial posterity, he will not be so 
readily absolved of the intemperate zeal with which he urged the king’s 
divorce, and accelerated his forbidden marriage. — (p. 388.) Five days 
were sufficient for the important work of dethroning one queen, 
marrying and crowning a second, and well nigh christening the 
princess of the last. Nor do we think that this subservience of justice 
and morality to policy, should have been passed over in silence by the 
faithful historian. Mr. Soames styles the young Elizabeth, the 44 child 
of the Reformation.” 

The Pope’s authority in England was now abolished, and the foreign 
authority so long allowed to interfere in her domestic affairs constitu- 
tionally disclaimed. The oath was administered to maintain the new 
order of succession, and, after some hesitation, was taken through- 
out the country. I^Iftre refused it, and resigned the seals. Bishop 
Fisher followed the example of Sir Thomas More. But the fact that 
courts the attention of the theological reader, and is indeed most 
interesting to every disciple of Christianity, as the effectual blow to 
the pretensions of the Romish Church, and a perpetual evidence 
of its 4Msc interpretations, was the translation of the Scriptures. 
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The reasoning on this event will be found extremely conclusive.— 
(p. 500 to the end of the volume.) To select a sufficient portion 
of it to do justice to the author, would swell this article to an undue 
length. 

The outward forms of the Roman worship were, however, still 
maintained, though the principles of the Papal church had been dis- 
claimed. The complete triumph of the Protestant religion was 
imjjcded by the prejudices of the monarch and the artifices of party. 
Henry manifested great anxiety for reconciliation with Rome, and com- 
municated with the French monarch on the subject. Granmer's speech 
on the subject of general councils is given, \\ 1th a very apfbsite note 
to make it appear that St. Peter was never at Rome. Held high in 
estimation as Cranmer was by the King, important ecclesiastical inno- 
vations were anticipated from this declaration of his sentiments. The 
Archbishop of York, the Bishops of London, Winchester, and Durham, 
bound themselves to persevere in renouncing the authority of the 
Pope in England. Mr. Soames here well observes, upon the after 
conduct of Gardiner and Tunstall, under Queen Mary,— 

Nothing can shew more clearly the demoralizing and antichristian operations 
of Popery than such melancholy examples. Surely no sciious and rational 
inan would venture to fly in the face of such an engagement, voluntarily taken, 
unless he had been deluded into a notion, that there exists a power upon earili 
competent to absolve men from every obligation however sacred. 

The execution of Sir Thomas More, and Bishop Fisher, was followed 
by the King’s excommunication. The hopes that had been indulged 
in either court of a reconciliation were now completely crushed. On 
the 30th of August, 1 535, the bull was issued, — Henry cited to appear 
at Rome in ninety days, (see the note on this measure,) and the alle- 
giance of his subjects dissolved. The French King made preparations 
for invading the excommunicated monareli, and the infatuation of thC 
Papal court urged the King into a line of policy favourable to the 
cause of reformation. In the same year, Latimer and Shaxton were 
consecrated, and an English Primer published with a patent of privi- 
lege. The Romish errors were exposed, and a considerable impression 
made upon men of intelligence and worth. 

The death of Catharine of Arragon, (and her last sufferings arc feel- 
ingly described,) was followed by a growing distaste on the part of the 
inconstant Henry for his Queen. This is attributed by some to the 
le vity she displayed on this occasion of Catherine’s death,— by others, 
with greater probability, to his dawning passion* (we will not call it 
love) fox Jane Seymour. A new and ineffectual effort was made by 
the french King to negociate with Henry, — his mode of treating the 
Pontiff caused his answer to be disregarded, and the negotiation was 
abruptly broken off. 'Phis was followed, however, in the n^t year, 
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by an overture from the Pope, who had hopes from the Queen’s impri- 
sonment, (for she was now suffering in her turn,) that he might regain 
his ascendancy over England ; — this overture completely failed; — and 
the Pope imme'diately returned to his favourite measures of intrigue, — 
sent to the Scottish King a splendid consecrated svCord, and endea- 
voured to engage the cooperation of Francis. A new parliament was 
now called, and occupied in debates upon the succession ; and an act 
was eventually passed limiting the succession to the issue of the king’s 
marriage with Jane Seymour, or any future queen, — the former mar- 
riages being declared null and void. But this parliament also did much 
to obliterate all remains of papal authority. 

In 1537, the Authorized English Bible was published. We pass 
over much that is interesting in this interval, to notice the more pro- 
minent circumstances that led onwards to the Reformation, having 
already extended this article much beyond our original intention. The 
Bible was published under the patronage of Cranmer , — " Englishmen 
were thus protected in the exercise of their right to consult the un- 
doubted word of God.” Coverdalc, the proto-martyr in the Marian 
persecution, was the supposed editor. Some part of the translation, 
our author informs us, was that of Tyndale — probably the New Testa- 
ment. The royal licence for its circulation was duly recorded in the 
title page ; and “ no artifice could avail to repress a general desire for 
the possession of this improved edition of the Sacred Volume.” The 
hopes of the Protestant party were further confirmed by the birth of 
a male heir to the crown, though the joy of the nation was much qua- 
lified by the death of the Queen. Mr. Soames would fain have us 
understand that the royal widower participated in the national afflic- 
tion. Subsequent events too truly tell that his grief was dissembled, 
lie was, however, politic eqougli to appear outwardly to feel the loss. 
The name of Edward was given to the young prince ; and Cranmer, 
Norfolk, and the Lady Mary, were the sponsors on the occasion. 

In the late insurrections, occasioned by the suppression of the 
smaller monasteries, the latter had manifested a most determined 
hostility towards the government. Reformers reasoned, that so long 
as monasteries continued, popery could never be extirpated. There 
is no doubt that Henry had some motive beyond that of prospering the 
Reformation in awing these rebellious orders into submission. “ He 
probably had an eye to the replenishing of his exchequer from the 
confiscation of the conventual property.” — Be this as it may, the work 
of suppression went on, and the enfeebled state of the monasteries 
rendered their opposition of none effect. Some curious particulars 
are given (p. 261), of the credulity of the English regarding these 
monasteries, for which w r e regret we cannot afford room. The reader 
is refeijMfei to the note on these contemptible impositions in page 264. 
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Mona chism was completely overthrown ; and an annual income, ac- 
cording to Lord Herbert, of 1GJ,100/. placed at* Henry's disposal. 
It is no marvel that the sensual Henry was so bent on the dissolution 
of this order! We cannot forbear from directing the attention of every 
reader to the beautiful reflections upon the barbarous havoc committed 
at the dissolution among the splendid triumphs of anciqnt English 
architecture. New bishoprics were erected, and thus the influence 
of the Church in parliament w as preserved. It will be readily believed, 
that the papal court was not pacified by these outrages upon its autho- 
rity. The rage of the Pontiff knew no bounds. The excommuni- 
cating bull w r as more formally promulged ; but the artful Pontiff’ 
mingled with his rage his wonted measures of intrigue. Negotiating 
with the Kings of France and Scotland, he designated Ilenry as 
“ a heretic, a schismatic, a manifest adulterer, a public murderer, and 
a rebel convicted of high treason against the Pope, his Lord." But all 
this made for the good cause, — men read their Bible more, — clergy- 
men were ordered to teach the Lord’s Prayer, the Creed , and the 
Decalogue in English , and the people diverted from a reliance upon 
pilgrimages, relics, counting beads, &c. — In short, an important progress 
was now made, but not destined to be of long duration; a fickle king 
soon disconcerted the able measures and untired zeal of Cranmer. 
The Romanists gained an ascendancy in the royal councils, that not 
even the union of such men as Cromwell, Latimer, and Shaxton could 
gainsay. An unfortunate dispute between Cranmer and >Shaxton 
tended greatly to prejudice the cause they had all at heart. 

We pass over the interval from this time to the decline of the re- 
forming influence, in 1545, an interval fruitful of cruelty and crime in 
Henry, of danger and growing dislike to his minister, and consequently 
of despair to the cause of pure religion. The King was now' occupied 
by a war with France, and the state of foreign politics formed a powerful 
counterpoise to the influence of the English Reformers. The appoint- 
ment of a new Chancellor lessened this influence considerably ; and 
the death of Suffolk, a reformer, added to the difficulty. Henry’s 
increasing infirmities gave abundant cause for conjecture to the friends 
of reformation, as to what might be the fate of the good cause under 
a new king’s dominion, should those sufferings terminate abruptly. 
He was now again a protestant ; the incessant intrigues of the oppos- 
ing party had thoroughly disgusted him. As the King’s death 
approached, both parties grew anxious in the. extreme ; but it is a 
gratifying reflection that Cranmer was with him m his last moments. 
Nor have we reason to doubt the fact, that he died a confirmed 
believer in the doctrines of the Reformation. 'f 

As to the assertion, that the brightest distinction in Henry’s reign 
was his determined resolution in maintaining the 44 exclusivg^ght of 
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God's .undoubted word to be the religious instructor of the rational 
creation;” — that "he delivered England from the evil of monastic 
institjiffbns we go all the way with Mr. Soames ; but we question 
the motives that dictated the support ttT the first and the suppression 
of the second. Not even the upholding of so glorious a cause, and the 
emancipation of his country from the galling thraldom of Popery, must 
be permitted to atone for his cruel, heartless, and sensual excesses. 
Mr. Soames* expression is not sufficiently strong, that Henry was 
“ culpable;” his excesses were disgraceful, disgusting, a violation of laws 
both divine and human, of the God whose faith he defended, of man 
whose everlasting happiness he affected|rto be so anxious to secure. 
His example vitiated his precept; nor can a “ good understanding,” an 
“ application to business,” nor “ unirnpeached sincerity,” “ counter- 
balance” the more than “ vanity, hastiness, profusion, and sensuality” 
(how much of crime may be involved in that one word!) 41 which 
blemished his memorable career.” 

Mr. Soames has our best thanks for his valuable work. We repeat 
our prediction, that he will be classed among our established historians. 
It is a work that displays extensive reading and considerable research. 
His heart is evidently in the cause; and his language, always good, 
and sometimes eloquent, proves that he writes 41 currente calamo,” if 
the speed with which he prepares his multi-paged volumes did not 
sufficiently attest that fact. We hope to notice his third volume before 
the fourth appears. 

Art. If. — A Sermon , preached at Bombay , on Whitsunday , May 22d ; 
at Colombo , September 1 Hlh; and at Calcutta , on Advent Sunday , 
November 27, 1825; in aid of the Incorporated Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts . By the Right Rev. 
Reginald Heber, D. D. Lord Bishop of Calcutta . Sold by 
llivingtons, London. 

The Glory of the Church in its Extension to Heathen Lands . 
A Sermon , preached in aid of the Incorporated Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts , at St. George's Churchy 
Madras . /fy Thomas Robinson, M. A. Domestic Chaplain to the 
late Lord Bishop of Calcutta. London: Rivingtons, 1827. 

Every relique of Bishop Heber is precious ! and doubly precious, 
when it has any connexion with the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel. We, therefore, gladly introduce to the public notice another 
monument of his zealous attachment to that Institution, which now, 
we hop^ is beginning to occupy a space, in the eye of the English 
people, sgpewhat proportioned to the magnitude and sacrcdness of its 
designs. Anxious as we are, at all times, to join in claiming for those 
designate assistance and the prayers of Christian men, we are, of 
VOL. ix. — no. vn. 3 h 
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course, most signally delighted with an opportunity of repeating the 
invitation, in the language of departed genius and holiness. 

The above Sermon of Bishop Heber lias been published* as we 
learn from a prefixed advertisement, agreeably to a promise macle by 
his Lordship to the several Archidiaconal Committees formed upon its 
delivery. It was preached at Bombay, at Colombo, and at Calcutta. 
It was to have been preached at Madras ; but the voice which was to 
give it utterance was silenced for ever by Him who can make either 
life or death to praise him ! 

The text is from Acts ii. 38, 39: “ The promise is unto you and 
unto your children, and to qji that are afar off, even as rribny as the 
Lord our God shall call and it appears to be the peculiar object of 
the preacher to impress on his hearers the “ diffusive and universal 
character of the revelation of God’s will through his Son, the interest 
which every nation under heaven possesses in the Christian covenant, 
and the obligation which rests on every believer to assist and forward, 
in his station, and according to his ability, the extension of that know- 
ledge, whereby he is himself made wise unto salvation; the communi- 
cation of those spiritual riches which he himself lias received so 
freely." — P. 2. 

After dwelling, for some time, solemnly and impressively on the 
duty above described, the preacher proceeds to encounter the gain- 
sayers. And the first objection that offers itself comes from a quarter 
which lowers darkly and angrily upon all exertions for the diffusion of 
heavenly truth, and discourages the advocates of every such enter- 
prise, by the cold and scornful question, M IVhat is Truth V* adding, 
that u if God were really displeased with the varieties of religious faith 
which exist among mankind, or if he were really so desirous as we 
suppose him to be for the universal adoption of any one religious 
system, he has means in his hand for at once accomplishing his pur- 
pose, without waiting for the tardy feet of those agents, whose office 
it is to bear the good tidings of salvation." — P. 7. 

This objection, the Bishop observes, is alike unfortunate in the facts 
which it assumes, and the arguments which it founds on them. The 
prophetic Scriptures point, indeed, to the final triumph of the gospel, 
but never intimate its immediate reception or rapid progress. On the 
contrary, all the figures employed to illustrate its advancement, indi- 
cate very clearly that its march will be slow and painful, and that 
many generations of offence, of dissension, and even of apostasy, were 
to intervene before the tabernacle of God could be finally and triumph- 
antly erected. See pp. 8, 9. 

But if the progress of truth has been slow, it has not beegj*so tardy 
as its enemies have represented.* According, to the most accurate 
estimate, those who at present are called by the name of Chfist may 
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be reckoned 200 millions, or a fourth part of the human race ; and 
within thesedimits are included the most improved and improving 
portion of mankind, the most powerful, the most wealthy, and the 
most intelligent. To them the Old World is immediately or indirectly 
tributary, while the New World presents to them anr almost boundless 
field for the occupation of a believing posterity, (p. 9 — 11.) The only 
legitimate effect, therefore, of the partial dominion of Christianity on 
the hearts and minds of Christians, should be, not impatience or 
despondency, but more ardent exertion and more exalted zeal. p. 12. 

But, by another class of adversaries it has been urged, that for such 
exertionsVe have ample scope at homeland that the almost heathenish 
condition of many parts of Christendom are a reproach to the waste of 
our missionary energies on a race with whom we have no concern; a 
race, too, who may meet the intrusion with resentment and opposition, 
imminently formidable to the stability of our eastern empire. — P. 18. 

Objections of this nature the Bishop shews to be worthless, because, 
if admitted, they would establish too much. To say that the progress 
of God’s kingdom is to be suspended so long as an unbelieving rem- 
nant is to be found in Christian lands, is to maintain a principle which 
would have confined the Apostles to the first scene of their labours,- 
and intercepted the light of the gospel from the rest of the world. 
Besides, with what semblance of righteousness or humanity can we 
shut out from our regards the native millions of Hindostan, by the 
sweat of whose brow we are enriched, and who are always ready to 
shed their hearts’ blood for our defence and our glory? It is impos- 
sible, without indignation, to hear those patient, and brave, and 
faithful men, otherwise spoken of than as friends and countrymen. 
England has now made India part of herself; and right dear in her 
sight should be the souls^and bodies of that portion of her people. 
And then, if we must hear of danger, what danger, we ask, is to be 
apprehended from a system of instruction like that which is now in a 
steady course of application; 

A system (as the Bishop justly observes) studiously distinguished from and 
unconnected with Government, yet studiously kept within those limits of pru- 
dence and moderation which a wise and liberal government has prescribed; a 
system which, while it offers our faith to the acceptance of the heathen, on the 
ground of its Spiritual blessings, disqualifies no man oil account 8f his contrary 
opinions from any civil or political advantage ; a system which, by the com- 
munication of general instr iction and general morality, imparts to them a 
knowledge and feeling, which, whether they become Christians or no, roust be 
highly valuable to them • a system which puts them in fair possession of the 
evidences of our creed*, leaving it to themselves and their own unbiassed choice 
to determine between light and darkness ; in such a system, so long as it is 
steadily adhered to, and patiently and wisely pursued, there is not, there 
cannot bejfglanger. 

They are their own learned men who#re our teachers, our correctors of the 
press, our fellow-labourers in the work of instruction ; they are their own 
countrymen, yea, and they themselves who are benefited by the large expendi- 
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ture which our system occasions amongst them ; and even our missionaries, as 
associating with them more, and speaking their language battel, and occupying 
themselves with their concerns, and the promotion of their rearor apprehended 
interests, are, (1 have reason to believe, by what I have myself seen and heard 
in no inconsiderable jftt of India,) among the most popular Europeans who 
are to be found in their respective neighbourhoods. Yea more, I have had 
the happiness of witnessing, both in the number of converts which have already 
been made in Hindustan, in the general good conduct of those converts, nnd 
in the good terms on uhich they in general appear to live with their gentile 
neighbours, both how much good may be done, and how little offence will be 
occasioned by a course of well-meant and well-directed efforts to enlighten the 
inhabitants of India. — P. 21 — 23 . 

To this might be added, what lias often been urged with unquestion- 
able truth, that an extended regard for the best interests 6f the rest 
of mankind, generally indicates an active spirit of philanthropy and 
piety at home. And, on the other hand, when the moral and spiritual 
improvement of our remote dependencies arc forgotten, we may rea- 
sonably expect a very languid attention to the same great objects in 
our own country. 

The Bishop concludes, by urgently impressing on all faithful mem- 
bers of the English Church this consideration, that on their support 
and munificence the institutions of that Church have a paramount 
claim beyond those of any other sect or society ; and this leads to an 
animated appeal in behalf of the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel in Foreign Parts, and of Bishop’s College, to which that Society 
is the chief contributor. We hope there are not many hearts prepared 
to repel a suit which is preferred in such language as the following : 

And, as you desire the glory of God, and that the truth of his Son should be 
made known to every creature under heaven; as you covet the happiness of 
mankind, and that innocent blood should be no longer shed amongst us; as 
you long for the salvation of souls, and that those who serve and love you here 
should feel a yet purer and stronger affection for you in Paradise; as you love 
your own souls, and would manifest the sincerity of your grateful faith in that 
Saviour by whom you are redeemed, I exhort, I advise, 1 entreat, yea, in the 
name of my master and yours, in the name of Jesus, Son of Cod iVIost High, 1 
demand, in this cause, your assistance and your offerings. 

The Son of God, indeed, mu3t reign, be the people never so unajiet! The 
gospel will finally triumph, let us neglect or oppose it as we may ! Hut woe 
be, in that day of God’s power, to those who have set themselves against his 
church’s infant weakness ! and woe be to those minor or more timid sinners 
who have not lent their hand to his harvest ! " Curse ye Meroz, said the angel 
of the Lord, curse ye bitterly the inhabiters thereof, because^hey went not 
forth to the help of the Lord, to the help of the Lord against the mighty!” But^ 
of you, my brethren, I am persuaded better things ; and both as knowing your 
liberality, and as desiring that your bounty may be made beneficial to your 
own souls and to those interests which you seek to forward, let me intreat you 
to devote those good works to God and his Son alone; by a lively faith, by a 
more excellent repentance, by a fervent prayer — that while you build an ark 
for others, you may not yourselves be shut forth and perish— and by a partici- 
pation, let me add, in the blessed body and blood of Iiim by whose peril alone 
we, obtain, either that our alms-deed&or prayers can be remembered 6r accepted 
l>efote his Father. — P. 26—28. 

These words close an address in all respects worthy of the apostolic 
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zeal and exalte^ talents of Bishop Heber. His faithful servant and 
friend took up the cause after his decease. The Sermon of Mr. 
Robinson was delivered in the pulpit, which hi%, master was to have 
occupied at Madras, and in support of the same institution. “ When 
the Indian Church was deprived of its loved and honoured Prelate, 
and the Incorporated Society of its powerful and unwearied advocate, 
the melancholy duty of the last public appeal devolved on his Chap- 
lain.” He has discharged that duty in a manner which his lamented 
Diocesan would have witnessed with pride and delight. He addresses 
himself, in succession, to all the objections raised up against mis- 
sionary labours by false friends or avowed enemies; and he power- 
fully enforces the claims for which, in that very place, the voice of the 
departed Bishop was to have been raised. We are fearful of exhausting 
the patience of our readers, by the iteration of arguments and motives 
which, however eloquently urged, are beginning, we hope and trust, 
to lose the attraction of novelty! We must, therefore, confine our 
extracts to the concluding portion of this address, which relates more 
immediately to the views and designs of Bishop Heber, and which 
teaches us the way in which all who loved and venerated him in his 
life, may best honour his memory, now that lie is taken away. Having 
adverted to the immense importance of an Archidiaconal^Committee 
of the Society, for the Presidency of Madras, embracing, as it does, 
the most interesting field of missionary labour, he continues, 

It had been at first his (the Bishop’s) intention to have formed the Com- 
mittee immediately on his arrival at the Presidency. But he delayed it for two 
reasons; first, that in the course of his soutnem tour he hoped to gain a com- 
plete knowledge of the actual state of the native Christians, and the necessities 
of the several missions, and thus be able to speak to you with greater accuracy 
from immediate inspection ; the other, that he might have longer opportunities 
of personal intercourse with you, before whom he was to plead their cause, 
and^f.orn the increase of mutual esteem and regard, which would naturally 
have resulted, he might appeal to your liberality with the more confident hope 
of full and abundant success. There was, indeed, but little force in this last 
reason; your love for him would assuredly have been increased by further 
intercourse, hut you did not withhold it from him for a single hour, from the 
time that he first ministered*amongst you at this altar. He could not even 
then have pleaded with you in vain. The result of his personal observations is 
a loss never to be repaired, even in that part of his tour which he had already 
accomplished. You can well imagine how invaluable would have been his 
mature and deliberate plans for their welfaie and revival, when I tell you, that 
upon those Churches, especially of Tanjore and Trichinopoly, he rested with a 
complacency and delight which he had felt in no other parts of India, and 
which (from the unobtrusive character of the missionaries themselves) lie had 
not expected there. • * 

To the means which* were in his power for tlieir future good, he directed 
both the feelings of his heart and the energies of his mind with unremitting 
concentration. It were worth a thousand arguments to engage your sympathy 
and co-operation in the same cause, if you could have witnessed the divine 
benevolence and affection of his manner? when those native converts flocked 
around him, to receive his blessing, and to nafcake from his hands the conse- 
crated elements, in those holy mysteries which seemed yet dearer to them, and 
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more venerable, when administered by him, whom all alike conspired to honour, 
and in the language of their native land. Had he been permitted to return to 
this place, to tell you what he had seen and felt, he would have rejoiced to 
dwell on the numbers, the order, the devotion of their public congregations, 
and the general superiority of their moral conduct. And, ohl with what 
touching and resistless eloquence would he then have appealed to you in their 
behalf, and commended to your powerful kindness these humtffest and poorest 
of his flock ! With what earnestness would he have charged you, by the love 
you bear to the Saviour of your souls, by your gratitude to that blessed Spirit, 
(through whose sanctifying power alone the sacrifice of your own faith can be 
accepted) not to cease in your labours of love, till the knowledge of that Saviour 
is extended to all for whom he died, and the light of that lloly Spirit is diffused, 
•like the light of heaxen, over all the kingdoms of the earth. Could he now 
speak to you from the resting-place of the tomb, or rather frotii that blessed 
world whence, enthroned in imperfect and intermediate happiness, he looks 
down on these holy assemblies of the Churches which he loved, — this would 
be his earnest and affectionate appeal: “ Let not the cause of your Master’s 
kingdom be the less dear to you because I was not again permitted to challenge 
for it, in Ilis behalf, your allegiance and support. You repaid my love, while 
I was among you, with all dutiful and affectionate observance; you cherish my 
memory, now that I am removed from you for ever. I ask from you this proof 
of your love, that you would impart to others, by means best suited to that 
end, the blessings you yourselves enjoy — and let your wealth, your influence, 
and your prayers, be cheerfully directed to this object, that the ward of the Lord 
may hare free course and be glorified, even as it is with you .” — P. 29 — 32. 

The mind which is conversant with the views and reflections pre- 
sented by* these two Sermons, must become an ardent and zealous 
friend to this Society, of which it may be said (as it was said of the 
first Christian labourers and converts), that it is unknown , and yet well 
known; unknown even now to multitudes, whose hearts are warm 
with Christian zeal and liberality, and yet known and illustrious 
throughout the world by the good it has effected in every quarter of 
the globe, with means calamitously disproportioned to its purposes. 
Hitherto it lias advanced its pretensions with a sobriety and reserve, 
which, perhaps, are not altogether aliemfrom the sacrcdness am^the 
solemnity of the cause to which it is devoted. But the time is now 
come, when the wisdom which gave birth to this establishment must 
be earnestly, and almost passionately , justified of her children. They 
must cry aloud , and spare not : without lasting an evil eye on the 
splendid revenues of other institutions, it is yet their duty to protest 
loudly, incessantly, and vehemently, against the national disgrace of 
suffering the Society for Propagating the Gospel to languish upon an i 
income of only six thousand pounds a year ! 4 


Abt. HI. — Friendly Advice on the Management and Education of 
Children, addressed to Parents of the middle and labouring classes of 
Society . Third Edition. London: Hatchard, 18 25. pp. 104. 

Ws* are often invited to be present at charity sermons for schools. 
Arid as often as the invitation comes, do we bethink ourselves of what 
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these sermons commonly are, and what, we presume to say it, they 
ought to be. We dislike the parade and display, fine singing, and 
protracted service.* We think the public effect of schools is made too * 
much of, and the domestic effect of them neglected. We would that 
the charity sermon should be an occasion for calling the parents of the 
children together, and addressing them with sorqe homely and. useful 
truths. That this is very possible to be effected without impairing the 
collection to be made for the charity, the following fact will attest. 
A clergyman, not long since, on one of these occasions, addressed a 
few words to the parents of the children ; he reminded them, “ the , 
sermon is for the benefit of your children,” — he requested them all 
“ to be present;” and, with many other simple words, added the 
following : 

In the next place, it is my duty to tell you, I have long obsened, with great 
sorrow, that the good learnt in these .schools is undone by the evil learnt out of 
them. Schools never can answer their real end, till parents let their children 
see at home what they read of at school, and load them, by their own example, 
to practise what they have been taught. The true use of education is not to 
make us learned in the eyes of men, but pleasing in the sight of God. It will 
do little for your children to enable them to do well in this world for a few 
years, unless they are also made fit to obtain happiness in the next world, which 
will last for ever. I entreat you, therefore, not to send them to school merely 
that they ftiay get higher wages by knowing how to read and write; but send 
them to learn godliness, honesty, and obedience. 

The consequence was, that the seats for the poor were crowded to 
excess, — a general satisfaction was expressed that the poor took so 
much interest in the schools, — the collection was good, — and some of 
the poor candidly confessed, that they had not for years before visited 
thediouse of God. 

We make no apology for thus, apparently, wandering from the path. 
These remarks arc exactly in accordance with the spirit of an interesting 
little work, which we strongly recommend to public notice. The 
design of “ Friendly Advice” is to carry education further than the 
school-room, and to make home what home ought to be, be it ever so 
homely. This little book is calculated to effect all, and more than all 
which we propose as the desired consequence of a charity sermon for 
schools. It is the result, we are persuaded, of much observation and 
thought exercised on the lower ranks of life. Were we desired to 
describe it, we should say, it was a happy and practical illustration of 
a reflection made by Bishop Butler. Anal. P. I. ch. v. p. 117. “ It is 
not distinctly attended to by every one, that the occasion which human 
creatures have for discipline, to improve in them this character of 
virtue and piety, is to be traced up higher than to excess in the 
passions, by indulgence and habits of vice.” This is very ably and 
skilfully urged on parents. W r e shall not make extracts with a view 
to the proof of it, but refer to the work itself; to which, we trust, we 
shall not do injustice by selecting the following passages. 
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* ** 

Every one, who has had 'much' intercourse with the {>dor, will 
recognize a, homely but faithful picture, and admire the accuracy with 
'which it is drawn. Speaking on the differences which exist between 
parents on the subject of their children : — 

Let them, as they value the interests of their families, conceal the difference 
from their children andwettle it between themselves. If, for example, when a 
father is correcting his son, the mother will exclaim — “ Why can't you let the 
child -alone? — come to mother, Johnny;” — or, when the mother i3 seriously 
reproving him, if the father will interfere — “ I wish you’d hold your tongue; 
you’re always at him, poor thing! and he’s no worse, that I see, than other 
people’s ^children ;” — if parents will thus bring contempt on each other, how 
can they expect from their families respect and submission to tj^at authority 
which they themselves have taught them to despise t Let fathers conscientiously 
avoid all passionate or extreme severity in the correction of their children, not 
only because it is sinful in itself, but also on this account — that it almost obliges 
a mother to take part with her children against their father; and, which is even 
worse, tempts her to set them the example of deceit and falsehood, in order to 
screen them from the dreaded storm. On the other hand, the mother is bound 
to exalt the just authority of her husband, and she must on no account suffer 
herself, from any false feelings of tenderness, to interfere with that necessary 
discipline which the father may at times be called upon to exercise. 

If parents would gain the respect of their families, they must respect each 
other, and respect themselves; cautiously avoiding whatever may lessen the 
weight of their own authority. But we have heard a mother in the presence of 
her soiwnake use of expressions of this sort, “ O Ma’am 1 that boy’ Ik mind me 
no more than a post.” Now L^a mother will speak thus slightingly of herself, 
the boy will not fail to make good her words ; he will soon use saucy language; 

. and remember, saucy language is sure to lead on to unruly conduct. — Pp. 5, 6. 

And again : 

The more a child is humoured when young, the more trouble will he give as 
he advances in age; and this will account for those parents that are over- 
indulgent to their children when little, being often the most severe to them 
as they grow older: the mother who gives the little one every thing he cries 
for, will by and by have to strike him to keep his hands from mischief, and to 
make the house quiet. Therefore, when your infant is passionate and hasty at 
the sight of a doll or a cake, do not give it him directly — be calm yourself, 
wait a few moments till his first passion is passed by, endeavour to divert his 
attention, turn him to the picture on the wall—then, when he is quiet, if it is 
proper for him, give him the cake or the doll ; but if he is old enough, first 
require him to ask patiently for it. Neither attempt' to snatch aWay the cake 
or doll from an elder child to give it to the baby, for this is unjust, and will teach 
your children to be unjust to each other. Bnt^some people will say — “ Ah, 
poor tjhingsl we must humoift them now, for they'll have trouble enough by 
and by.” Little do such persons think that this is the surest way to bring upon 
themselves and their families the very troubles they fear. — Pp. 7, 8. 

Butas Christian Remembrancers, we would rather direct the attention 
of our readers to some of those excellent observations which are more 
immediately connected with the religious part of 'education. Sect* viii. 
0a parity and decency. 

* - If the mind is once contaminated, it will then be very difficult to iwmedy the 
evil: your chief business, therefore, on this point, is to stand on your defence, 
to depend more on prevention than cure, to guard against the fir$t inroad* of 
- corruption. Indecency or unbecomimg behaviour in your children must, from 
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their e&diest years, be treated with marks of serious displeasure ; ttgyer. puffer 
yourselve/to be amused by an immodest action; reiflfmber *bks, 

and Yenture not, by a secret smile, to encourage thes§ .sesds fhkli 

unless destroyed, will speedily bring forth the fruits of vice and ofisery.--i*<^l« 

Sect. i\, p. 64, contains a good exafnple of the affectionate and 
simple style in which the hook is written. 

And without any share of learning, can you not in the spirit of love bring 
your little ones around you, and tell them of the great and good God yrho made 
them and lakes care of them evety moment ? Can you not tell them of their 
merciful Saviour Jesus Chnst, who loves little children, who came idto the 
world to bless and to save them and all mankind, and of that Holy Spirit which 
will teach them in the secret of the heart, showing them what is wrong, and 
leading them to all that is light * As soon as your children understand there 
as a God, eifldeavour to impress upon their minds that his eye is ever upon 
them, that he is pleased when they are good, and offended when they do wrong. 
Teach them that their meiciful God and heavenly Father loves them better than 
you can do yourselves, that he has commanded all his children to pray to him, 
and that he who hears the ra\ens cry, will much more listen to the prayers of 
the youngest child, for the sake of Jesus Christ, who himself prays for them. 
At the bame time; dwell on the greatness and majesty of God, and enforce the 
utmost seriousness and reverence in approaching him. It is melancholy to hear 
some children hurry over the Lord’s Prayer and the Belief, as a sort of charm, 
without understanding either, or distinguishing the one from the other. How 
can we hope that this lip-service will be acceptable in the sight of Him who 
scarcheth the heart ? — Pp. 64, G5. 

Sect.x. The observations on Scripture Heading are very judiciqps 
and useful, particularly pp. 7% 71, after the striking quotations from 
the preface to Cranmer’s Bible. The Section on Public Worship 
equal to the general tone of the book ; and the Sabbath, (Sect, xii.) 
is admirably enforced by quotations and stories , which are not cant, 
but simple and authoritative, and followed by some delightful textf. 

From Sect. xiu. on Prayer for Children, we vtrill quote oiotliing ; we 
regard it as the happiest effort of the whole. Rather the happieBt 
strain , for there never was effort in writing a passage so simple, §o 
affectionate, so chaste and pifeus. There is, throughout the little work* 
a simplicity and tenderness which does honour to the taste and heart 
which dictated the words. There is great knowledge of human 
nature, much observation, and much reading and reflection, which afe 
so subdued and tempered, that by many they would not be suspected* 
As" the result, we are nftiused, instructed, and improved. And ’to 
what then shall we object ?— -to an expression in p. 14 ? It had"better 
have been altered, at the expense of the anecdote, though Vre are 
cautioned that “ the language is objectionable. 1 * „ * ' 

We know but one solemn objection ; and if it be such, it is a grievous 
thing, for it mars the* whole. It is written by a lady* But, bo ft 
remembered, it is the misfortune of some arguments to prove too 
much. We shall not appeal to chairs of professors filled by lames,— 
religion adorned, — and unruly spirits won to wisdom, — we are con- 
vinced with Burns, * 

VOL. ix. no. vii. 3 i 
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il How many hints and sage advices 
The husband fra’ his wife despises.' 9 

And we despise her not. We commend “ Friendly Advice” to the 
attention of all persons. \^e believe it will render not only “ some 
assistance,” as 'the authoress modestly writes, (p. ii. preface,) but a 
very great deal of “ assistance to those . . . who have not better helps, 
(we have none such to produce,) and whose circumstances must prevent 
an * acquaintance with longer and more finished works of the same 
nature.”* 

Art. IV. — Adaptations of Scrplure to Family Devotion . London: 
Joseph Capes, 1827. Pp. 117. 

It cannot be denied that the practice of family prayer is attended 
with some difficulties. The members of a household, called from their 
several avocations, too often, it is to be feared, approach the throne of 
grace with minds but ill-prepared to participate in the solemn sacrifice. 
And never should it be forgotten, that the value of family devotion 
depends upon the influence it has upon our thoughts and actions ; if 
we kneel down with distracted minds, if we yield only unto our Maker 
the service of the lips, we are, and it is a fearful consideration, harden- 
ing our hearts, and habituating ourselves to act deceitfully in his 
presence, who requireth truth in the inward parts. This should lead 
us not to neglect the observance, but so to regulate our families, that 
our common devotion may be a source of light, of blessing and of 
blessedness. Surely there can be but little regularity in that household 
which canndt be gathered together once a day at least, to offer their 
common supplications in spirit and in truth. Every one will be able 
to judge what in his own case will best conduce to attain the desired 
end ; but there is one particular we ar6 desirous to mention, — that 
the appointed hour be punctually observed ; for without this we are 
persuaded all exhortations and all arguments will be iv^ vain. We 
'shall also advance towards our object, the heartfelt worship of God, 
by a judicious choice of the subject of our devotions ; and this brings 
us to the little work at the head of our article. The author observes 
in his preface : 

The idea which led to the composition of this work, was, that a sensible im- 
provement in family devotion would be effected, if the passages read from 
Scripture, as an introduction to the prayers which are to follow, were more inti- 
mately connected with those prayers, and had a tendtagy not merely to prepare 
tho hearers generally for any devotional exercise, whicn is all that i* usually 


cannot omit this opportunity of cautioning our readers against several editions 
gh&b work which have been published by different societies, with alterations, of which 
ItiS h)ghly disapprove. The genuine edition which we have here noticed, and which is 
the only one which we ean recommend, is published by Hatchard. 
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attempted, but to prepare them for the particular petitions, thanksgivings, and 
intercessions, meant to be introduced. 

The adoption of this plan has many contingent advantages. One consequence 
is, greater variety. The prevailing custom of repeating the sanofe topics every 
day, in all forms of morning and evening prayer, with no material change in any 
thing but the language, deprives each form of all specific character, and thus 
communicates a sameness to the whole, by no means favouratri^o devotion. 

The adaptation of prayers to particular portions of Scripture; has also this 
recommendation, that it causes a greater connexion between the several parts of 
the composition than otherwise can be easily attained. So long as one uninter- 
rupted chain of ideas is pursued in any prayer, the attention of the hearers may, 
without much difficulty, be sustained ; and such a chain will naturally be pursued, 
when either one subject only is attended to, or when at least the links by which 
the ideas are connected in Scripture, are made use of in the prayer. In many 
works of thfe kind, though in other respects of considerable merit, in conse- 
quence of the transitions of subject being frequent and abrupt, the assembled 
family, however piously inclined, must find some difficulty in following the 
reader: their minds are not properly engaged in one topic before they are 
hurried to another, with which the preceding one had no manner of connexion, 
and which would not naturally have followed in the ordinary association of 
ideas. — P. iii — v. 

This is very sensible and very true : we will now produce an 
example. 

No. X. — God’s Mercies a Motive to Sanctification. 

Read the xii. chapter of St. Paul’s Epistle to the Romans. 

Let us pray. 

O God, our heavenly Father, from whom proceedeth every good and every 
perfect gift, we thine unworthy servants, devoutly grateful for thine unnumbered 
mercies, desire to render thee our humble offering of thanks, and to ask the help 
of thy grace, that we may show forth our thankfulness, not only with our lips, 
but by the sanctification of our lives. 

We bless thee for our creation and preservation ; for our health, food, and 
raiment; for protection against dangers, comfort in afflictions* and all thine 
other mercies in this mortal life ; but above all, for the hope of life eternal, 
through thine inestimable love in the redemption of the world by our Lord 
Jesus Christ. 

In gratitude for these unspeakable benefits, which deserve in return for warmer 
thanks, and far more devoted services, than it is in our power to render; dispose 
us, we pray thee, to present our souls and bodies a living sacrifice, holy, ac- 
ceptable to thee, which is our reasonable service. Grant that, instead of being 
conformed to this world, we may be transformed by the renewing of our minds, 
so a9 to do thy perfect will. 

Incline us to regard each other with undissembled affection; vying with one 
another in love; preferring oRe another in honour. 

Preserve us from idleness, both in temporal and spiritual things, that we may 
not be slothful in business, but fervent in spirit, serving the Lord. 

Make us joyful in hope of eternal life ; patient in affliction, and, though we do 
not at once obtain our desires, persevering in prayer. > * 

Dispose us to contribute to the necessities of saints, to show kindliest to 
unbelievers, and to sympathize with all ; rejoicing with them that rejoice, and 
weeping with them that* weep. 

Suffer not our spiritual gifts to make us think of ourselves more highly than 
we ought to think; but teach us to think soberly ; knowing that, as members of 
thy church, we are one body in Christ, and every one members one of another. 

Dispose us all to the performance of our duty in that state of life to which we 
have been respectively called; he that teacheth being diligent in teaching; he 
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that serveth in serving; he that givetb, giving with simplicity; and he that 
showeth mercy, with cheerfulness. 

Finally, enable us to bless from the heart them that curse us, and to do good 
to them that hate us, hot taking vengeance into our own hands, but leaving 
retribution to thee. , If our enemy hunger, dispose us to feed him ; if he thirst, 
to give him drink; that, by heaping mercies on his head, we may melt his temper 
into kindness, «•<!*> instead of being overcome of evil, overcome evil with good. 

This we beg for Jesus Christ’s sake, our only Advocate and Mediator. 
Amen. — P. 86 — 91. 

The plan proposed by our author is excellent, and we would 
strongly recommend its adoption ; of the execution, the specimen we 
have given will enable our readers to judge, and for ourselves we can 
say of this manual, that it well deserves our praise. « 


Art. V. — Sermons preached at Christ Churchy Bath , before the National 

Schools . By the Rev. F. Kilvert, M.A. London: Duncan, 1827. 

Here is a little volume which well deserves a notice in our pages. It 
seems to furnish a happy specimen of what may be done in an attempt 
to address the lower orders, and particularly the children of the lower 
orders, in a manner level to their comprehension. He who writes for 
children must, indeed, forego almost all the ornaments of style; but, 
in general, it will be found that the flow of the language, as well as 
of the thoughts, is natural and easy. And if the vehicle is commo- 
dious, the wares it contains are also good. There is in this book a 
simple and sincere exposition of Christian faith and Christian practice, 
in which the leading doctrines are fairly stated, yet so as to appear in 
an intelligible form even to very confined capacities. From a work 
in which there is but little that is striking, it could hardly be expected 
that selections should be given. It may he sufficient to mention the 
two Sermons on Confirmation, that on Gratitude, and that on Filial 
Obedience, as fair specimens. In fine. *we may safely recommend 
these Sermons to the attention of those who may he looking out for 
any additional means of spreading the knowledge of the t uth among 
illiterate people, particularly the young. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


THE CHARACTER AND DUTIES OF A CLERGYMAN. 

Mr. Editor.— In a former number, you ito{iced, with deserved 
commendation, a Charge lately delivered by Archdeacon Bayley. 
In perusing this admirable Charge itself, I met with a passage, not 
quoU^’ by you, which contains so eloquent and affecting a picture of 
tbgfctiaracter and duties of a Clergyman, that I will not hesitate to 
^Hr*it for insertion in your pages. 
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“ The last point to which I shall advert at present is that which 
regards the more personal and ordinary offices qf the Clergy. From 
the low, and almost irreverent, meaning too frequently applied to the 
term ‘ serving a Church,* it might be supposed that pur business begins 
and. ends with the Sabbath, and that the pulpit is the only place for 
teaching Christianity. Such was not the opinion, ndr«uch the prac- 
tice, of St. Paul : i Preach the Word; he instant in season and out of 
season; reprove , rebuke , exhort , with all long-suffering and doctrine / 
Sacerdotal functions, indeed, may seem to belong almost exclusively to- 
the Lord’s day and the Lord’s house; but pastoral ministrations are 
applicable to every hour and every cottage. And, therefore, the ordi- 
nation vow obliges us to use both public and private monitions and 
exhortations, as well to the sick as to the whole, within our cures, as 
need shall require and occasion be given. Now, in the whole compass 
of duty, there is none of such decided use, or rather, of such imperious 
necessity; none that requires so much delicacy, so much 1 * discretion. 

It requires, too, something of that spirit which made the Son of Man 
a friend of Publicans and sinners; which caused the Lord of all to 
minister to the poor, and wash his disciples’ feet. To go about doing 
good, to visit from house to house, not officiously, but kindly, con- 
versing, in the meekness of wisdom, cheerfully and seriously, main- 
taining and setting forward quietness, peace and love ; to be 4 still at 
hand without request,’* in the hour of misfortune and at the couch of 
sickness, strengthening the diseased, binding up the broken-hearted, 
pouring oil and wine into the wounds of affliction; awakening con- 
trition, and teaching the lesson of penitence, faith and hope; some- 
times speaking peace to the waves of a troubled conscience, and 
sometimes smoothing the pillow of the dying saint. This it is to 
imitate and obey the great Shepherd of the flock; this it is to feed his 
lambs, to know our own, and to be known of them ; to make our voice 
heard by the sheep, and to call them all by their names; to preserve , 
them from the scattering of the wolf, to seek those that are lost, and" 
bring again that which was driven away; to lead them into the pas- 
tures of Christ, and make .them lie down by the still streams of living 
waters.” \ 

Omitting, for I fear to trespass too much upon your pages, some 
eloquent passages in which the Archdeacon sets forth the encourage- 
ments of the pious minister, l will pass on to where he speaks of 
what are commonly called the occasional duties of the Clergy. 

“ In fact (he observes), the duties, which are styled occasional, are 
constant and universal; they constitute the regular engagement of the 
hand and heart and time of the Clergyman. They call upon him to 
rejoice with them that do rejoice, and to weep with them that weep: 
in short, they extend to every circumstance of life, and every variety 
of being; they commence with the cradle, and terminate only with the 
grave. It is in scenes like these, and by a proper improvement of 
them, that the Pastor must seek, and can seldom fail to gain, in- 
fluence; * for where there is due watchfulness and working on one 
side, there will very rarely t>e wanting a due love and esteem on the 
other. ’t By thus condescending to be the servant to the least of his 

t Bishop Gibson's Charge. 


• Dryden's Good Parson. 
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brethren, he will make them feel and understand that he becomes so 
for the sake and in the name of their common Master. Convinced 
that their temporal, their daily and hourly good is an object of his 
affectionate care, they will give a more ready attention and credit to 
his zeal for their eternal welfare.” 

These passages naturally suggest many reflections ; and there is one, 
which, though* obvious, is so seasonable and just, that I cannot refrain 
from making it. To do this with better effect, I will use the words* 
of an old writer, with which, I believe, few of your readers will find 
themselves acquainted, substituting only “ charge” for “ book.” 

44 The effect of publishing this charge will be in no mediocrity. It 
will do either exceeding great good to the Clergy, or exceeding much 
prejudice ; much good, if it work so upon the Clergy, as effectually to 
persuade them to conform to that holy character delineated in this 
charge. Otherwise it will produce much prejudice, by framing so 
perfect an idea of a curate of souls in the minds of the laity; and 
by erecting such a great expectation and desire, that he who takes 
care of theirs , be exactly such an one as this charge has described: 
Wherein if they be frustrated, all will be sorry, some will murmur 
and rage, others will perhaps forsake their Parish Church, if not the 
English : Deus avertat. 

44 The portraiture of virtue in general displayed by eloquence is 
very amiable. But perfections proper to any of the three grand 
vocations (especially that of the Clergy, daily attendant on the Holy 
One), the more accurately their character be imprinted in the minds of 
others, the more despicable do they render the professors that want 
them. And the ordinary sort of people, which are the most, will wrest 
the defects of the man upon the profession, and, at the next remove, 
upon the best accomplished professors. 

44 This consideration gives me the cue, to insert here a most pas- 
sionate request, which I tender to the younger Clergy, by the mercies 
of God, by the meekness and gentleness of Christ (of whose eternal 
priesthood they "have a share), and by the preciousness of their own 
and others* souls, committed to their charge, that they will seriously 
consider whether my last conjecture be/ no more probable: if they 
think it so, there will be less need td intreat them to forecast, or 
bethink themselves what a stock of learning and prudence, the occasions 
of these times (conference with sectaries and disputation v jth Papists) 
will require, what an habit of gravity in attire, and of retiredness in 
conversation, is necessary to make a Clergyman exemplary to the 
loose and vain conversation of these days ; what an actual degree of 
virtue and godliness it must be that must withstand the incursion of 
profanenesB in this age. And there will be not so much need to 
beseech them to buy fathers, councils, and other good classic* books; 
to mortify the flesh with study, fasting, and prayer ; and to do every 
thing becoming a curate of souls: using this charge as a looking-glass, 
to inform them what is decent.” * 


C,R, 



J? £fe the Address to the Second Edition of George Herbert’s Priest to the Temple, 
published In 1671, by Barnabas Oley. 
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ORIGIN OF PARISHES. 

Parishes, derived from the word Preostscyre , which signifies the 
precinct of which the priest had the care, or the prtestshire 9 differ in 
size according to the difference in extent of the several circuits, 
demesnes, or territories,, possessed by the founders of the parish 
church. Originally, the parochia was the diocese or episcopal district 
in which the Bishop and his Clergy lived ; and the tithes and oblations 
of religious persons being esteemed holy, and pertaining only to G6d 
and the church, were brought to the Cathedral, the place of residence 
of the Bishop and his Clergy. But when Lords of Manors/ and other 
laymen having large possessions, began to erect churches on their 
estates, th? patronage of such churches was vested in the respective 
founders, and, by degrees, the tithes arising from their estates were 
considered as due only to the incumbents of their churches. Thus 
the right of an incumbent to tithes extended only to the possessions 
of his patron, of which he had the spiritual superintendence, t. e, his 
parish. See Mirehouse on Tithes . . 


ON THE MIRACLES OF TIIE PRIMITIVE CHURCH. 

The question, respecting the duration of Miracles in the primitive 
Church, though not immediately affecting the evidences of opr faith, 
is one of sufficient interest at all times to engage the attention of the 
pious believer ; and it lias derived additional interest from the clear 
and lucid manner in which the subject has been treated, and the new 
light which has been thrown upon it, by the Bishop of Lincoln, in his 
work on '• the Ecclesiastical History of the Second and Third 
Centuries, illustrated from the Writings of Tertullian.” After pro- 
ducing the important testimony of Tertullian to the wider diffusion of 
the Christian faith in his times, he observes that 

The writings of Tertullian furnish little reason for supposing that the 
preachers of "the gospel in his day were indebted for their success to the 
display of those supernatural powers, by which the Apostles and first preachers 
of the gospel were enabled to p\ye their divine commission. — P. 95. 

And he mentions, as the conclusion, to which he was led by a com- 
parison of the statements in the Acts of the Apostles with the Fathers 
of the second century, that 

The power of working miracles was not extended beyond the disciples, upon 
whom the Apostles laid their hands. As the number of those disciples 
gradually diminished, the instances of the exercise of these miraculous powers 
became continually less frequent, and ceased entirely at jhe death of the last 
individual upon whom the hands of the Apostles had been laid. That event 
would, in the natural course of things, take place before the- middle of the 
second century ; at a time when, Christianity having obtained a footing in all 
the provinces of the Roman empire, the miraculous gifts conferred upon its first 
teachers had performed # their appropriate office — that of proving to the world that 
a new revelation had been given from heaven. What then would be the effect 
produced upon the minds of the great body of Christians by their gradual 
cessation? Many would not observe, none would be willing to observe it; 
for all must naturally feel reluctant to believe that powers, which had con- 
tributed so essentially to the rapid growth of Christianity, had been withdrawn. 
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They who remarked the cessation of miracles would probably persuade them- 
selves that it was only temporary, and designed by an all- wise Providence to 
be the prelude to a more abundant effusion of supernatural gifts upon the « 
Church : or, if doubts and misgivings crossed their minds, they would still be 
unwilling openly to state a fact, which might shake the steadfastness of thbUr 
friends, and would certainly be urged by the enemies of the gospel as an 
argument against its divine origin. They would pursue the plan which has 
been pursued by Justin Martyr, Theophilus, Irenaeus, &c.; they would have 
recourse to general assertions of the existence of supernatural powers, without 
attempting to produce a specific instance of their exercise.* 

The Bishop remarks, in the following paragraph, 

1 collect from passages already cited from the Acts of the Apostles, that the 
power of working miracles was conferred by the hands of the Apostles only, 
and consequently ceased with the last disciples on whom their hamjs were laid. 

I perceive in the language of the Fathers, who lived in thf* middle and end of 
the second century, when speaking on this subject, something which betrays, 
if not a conviction, at least a suspicion, that the power of working miracles 
was withdrawn, combined with a desire to keep up a belief of its continuance 
in the Church. They affirm in general terms, that miracles were performed, 
but rarely venture to produce an instance of a particular miracle, &c. &c. 

In confirmation of these remarks, the Bishop produces some pas- 
sages from Tertullian (see pp. 102, 103, and note, p. 103), relating to 
the exorcism of daemons, which are the only specific instances which he 
mentions of the exercise of miraculous powers. But with regard to 
these instances, he justly remarks, 

Surel^ if miraculous powers existed in the Church, the writings of Tertullian 
would have supplied some less equivocal instances of their exercise. 

And with regard to his general assertion, of the existence of mira- 
culous powers in the church, he remarks, in another place, that 

He casts a doubt upon the accuracy of his own statement, % ascribing to 
Christians in general those extraordinary gifts, which even in the days of the 
Apostles, appear to have been confined to them, and to the disciples upon 
whom they laid their hands.f — Acts vi. 6. (compared with vi. 8. and viii. 6.) 
viii. 17. xix. 6. 

But perhaps the most conclusive arguments against the existence 
of miraculous powers in the church, in the age of Tertullian, are con- 
tained in a learned note of his Lordship, ; v i p. 100. 

In the Tract de Pudicitia, he (Tertullian) is contending that the Church 
possesses not the power of pardoning certain offences ; but foreseeing thpt the 
example of the Apostles, who had pardoned these offences, mig ft be objected 
to him, he thus anticipates the objection : — '< Itaque si et ipsos beatos Apostolos, 
tale aliquid indulsisse constaret, cujus venia a Deo, non ab horoine, compe- 
teret, non ex disciplina, sed ex potestate fecisse.” '\ he meaning is, that the 
Apostles pardoned those offences, not in the ordinaiy course of Church 
discipline, but by a peculiar power vested in themselves. 44 Nam et morluos 
suscitaverunt quod*Deus solus: et debiles redintegraverunt quod nemo 
nisi Chrfttus ^ &c.” After a few remarks, he then proceeds,— 44 Exhibe 
igitur et nunc roihi apostolice, prophetica (f. legendum apoxtolici s et 
propbeticu) exempt a et (f. ul) agnoscam divinitatem, et vindica tibi 
'deUctorum ejusmodi rerniitendorum potestatem. Qu6d si discipline solius 
iNjficia sorlitus es, nec imperio prxsidere sed ministerio, quis aut quantus es 
indulged? Qui neque Prophetam nec Aposlolum exhibens, cares ea virtute 
indu/gere." It is evident that the whole passage proceed, on the 

* Pp. 07, 98. f Pp- 95. 90. : . 
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supposition, that the miraculous powers which had been exerted by the 
Prophets and Apostles no .longer subsisted, since if they did subsist, the 
individual possessing them, might exercise the apostolic or prophetic privilege 
of pardoning the offences in question. Again, with reference to the miracle 
of our Lord related in Matthew ix. he remarks, — “ Si Dominus tantum de 
potestatis suae probatione curavit, ut traduceret cogitatus, et ita imperaret 
sanitatem, ne non crederetur posse delicta dimittere; non licet mihi eandeut 
potestatem in aliquo sine iisaem probationibus credere.” In the Tract de 
Prascriptione Haereticorum, where Tertullian calls upon the Heretics to declare 
what miracles had been wrought by the founders of their several sects, it is 
worthy of remark, that he does not appeal to any instance of the dlercise of 
miraculous powers in his own day, c. 30. See also c. 44. Now the Tract de 
Pudicitia was certainly written after Tertullian had embraced the opinions of 
Montanus.*, 

With regard to the Tract de Praescriptione Haereticorum, Allix 
supposes it to have been written after he became a Montanist; the 
Bishop of Lincoln concludes, from internal evidence, that it was written 
before that period. f If the latter supposition be the true one, we 
have the evidence of Tertullian both befbre and after his embracing 
the opinions of Montanus. If we admit the former , his testimony is 
probably more independent, and furnishes an illustration of the 
Bishop of Lincoln’s remark in another place, on the value of the 
writings of Tertullian, that 

The value of Tertullian’s writings to the theological student arises in a great 
measure from his errors. When he became a Montanist, he set himself to 
expose what he deemed faulty in the practice and discipline of the Church ; 
thus we are told indirectly what that practice and that discipline were, and we 
obtain information, which but for his secession from the Church, his works 
would scarcely, have supplied.! 

These passages will probably be thought conclusive, as far as 
Tertullian is concerned; but an examination of some of the pas- 
sages, which are usually alleged to prove the existence of miraculous 
powers in the church, in the second and third centuries, will tend to 
confirm the truth of the Bishop of Lincoln’s observation with regard to 
the Fathers of this period, that they assert generally the existence of 
supernatural powers, wi thou Attempting to produce a specific instance 
of their exercise. 

I shall content myself with referring to some of the passages, which 
are referred to by Dr. Dodwell, in his Second Dissertation on Irenaeus. 

Justin Martyr, in Bis Dialogue with Tryplio the Jew, asserts the 
prevalence of the charismata , or miraculous gifls t which then rested 
upon the church, and upon the church only. u Uapd y dp, ijjity xul 
/ic'XP* rtiy npo<pr}TiKd yapitrp.ard itrny, d( o3 teal adrol ovvUvai ofeiXere, 
on rd na\at Iv no yive i vfjitov ovra clff fX€Teridtf, 9t ^ He says, in a. 
subsequent passage, 44 that no more prophets will arise in their nation, 
as was the case of old, which, indeed, you may yourselves see to be the 
case; for, after Him /f.e. Christ), no other prophet has arisen among 
you." And be afterwards asserts the existence of the extraordinary 
gifts of the Spirit:* “ Kol Trap* tJ/xTv early ISciy koX OrfXelac iral aptnrac, 
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On the Miracles of the Primitive Church. 

yapiapara otto tov iryevparoc rov 0eou typvrac.” We may remark 
that the language of Justin is here very indefinite. He docs not say 
whether it was the power of working miracles which was permitted 
to the Christians of his day, or some extraordinary communication of 
the Holy Spirit. If we understand it of the former , it affords a 
striking proof of the truth of what the Bishop says with regard to the 
Fathers 44 asserting generally the existence of miraculous powers, 
without attempting to produce a specific instance of their exercise.*' 
And what his Lordship remarks with regard to Tertullian, is true of 
Justin Martyr, that he casts a doubt on the accuracy of his own 
statement, by ascribing to Christians in general those extraordinary 
gifts which, even in the days of the Apostles, appear to have been 
confined to them, and to the disciples upon whom they laid their 
hands. If Dr. Dodwcll could have found any other passages in Justin 
which were more to his purpose than these, it seems probable that he 
would have referred to them; and if Justin had been able to produce 
any distinct evidence of the exercise of miraculous powers in the 
church, it seems natural that either in his Apologies, or in his Dialogue 
with Trypho the Jew, he would not have neglected to bring forward a 
testimony so convincing to the enemies of the faith. 

Dr. Dodwell quotes the testimony of Irenaeus to the existence of 
miracles in his day.* Speaking of the pretended miracles of the 
Carpocratians, Valcntinians, &c., he says, “ they cannot give sight to 
the blind, or hearing to the deaf; they cannot expel daemons, or cure 
the infirm, lame, and paralytic and then he proceeds, 14 Tantum 
autem absunt ah eo ut mortuum cxcitent, quemadmodum Dominus 
excitavit, et Apostoli per orationem, et in fraternilate seepissime 
propter aliquid necessarium ca qua; est in quoquo loco Ecclesia universa 
Ecclesla postulant e per jejunium et supplicationem multam reversus 
est spiritus mortui , et donatus est homo orationibus sanctorum , ut ne 
quidem credant hoc in totum posse fieri.” A learned writer, in a 
contemporary journal (the Christian Observer, Vol. XXVI. p. 396), 
throws a just suspicion on the genuineness of the passage marked in 
italics, which bears every internal evidence of being the interpolation 
of a later period ; for in addition to the Improbability of his assertion, 
that the restoration of the dead to life was very frequently granted 
to the prayers of the church, only three instances of raising the 
dead are recorded even of our Lord himself, only one of St. Peter, 
and one of St. Paul.f If this passage is not genuine, the quotation 
proves nothing at all with regard to the testimony of Irenaeus; and 
with respect to another passage (Irenaeus, Lib. II. 57, p. 188), Irenaeus 
makes the same vague and indefinite assertion as to the existence 
of miraculous powers in the church. With regard to the sentence 
in it, in which he has been supposed to bear testimony to the fact of 
the restoration of the dead to life — Si 9 kciOwc tipapev ko. 1 veicpol 
$yepBri<rav, Kai irapiptiyav aiiv tJ/zIv Ikclvoic eteeri, — the writer, to 


* Irencus, Ed. Grabc. p. 186. 

f The sense is more complete without it : “ Tantum autem absunt ab co ut mortuum 
exdtent, quemadmodum Christus excitavit et Apostoli per orationem, ut ne quidem credant 
hoc in totum posse fieri/* 
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whom we have'before referred, makes the following just and pertinent 
remarks : — 

- That the resurrections from the dead were miracles of a past age, and were 
at that time extinct, appears to be evident from these words. Why did he not 
say they are with us now ? He cannot be suspected of understating an 
argument in his favour. Why did he not challenge them toinquire, and name 
persons and places 1 The reason is plain: they were dead long ago; he is 
appealing to past resurrections, and thereby tacitly acknowledges that there 
were no longer any such things .* — (To be continued.) 


No. 5.— STRICTURES ON BELSHAM'S TRANSLATION OF ST. PAUL'S 
t EPISTLES. 

We must now consider Mr. Belsham as an annotator; for he has 
accompanied his version with a considerable body of “ Notes.” In 
the execution of this part of our task, wc feel ourselves perplexed and 
overwhelmed by the multitude of materials ; we must content ourselves 
with submitting some general observations. 

It cannot fail to strike every reader, who is conversant with the 
writings of theologians, that the prevailing character of the annotations 
is superficiality. Here are no proofs of extensive reading, no ex- 
amples of felicitous conjecture, no results of deep research, no specimens 
of philological acuteness, no instances of keen and close reasoning. 
The mode of argument, though positive and dogmatical, is not con- 
vincing; and the very paradoxes, which are thickly spread therein, 
are destitute of ingenuity, and, for the most part, of novelty. The 
whole constitutes a dull accumulation of common-place remark, 
sophistical exposition, presumptuous assertion, and school-boy criti- 
cism. It is a stream, shallow, thougti confined within narrow banks, 
and, though perpetually flowing, perpetually turbid. Page succeeds 
page in the perusal, without meeting with any thing to please the 
imagination, any thing to enlighten the understanding, any thing to 
warm the heart. The task of perusal is like the toil of the wanderer 
in those sultry and barrer# wastes, where nought of vegetation exists to 
refresh the weary sight, ^^withstanding the pomp and parade of the 
“ long personal detail” with which the volumes are ushered into the 
world, and the revision, correction, and improvement, which, we are told 
in the prefixed “ Advertisement,” they have received from the author’s 
maturer reflection, they are a work of much promise, but, in the 
execution, a feeble attempt to buttress the shattered temple of 
Socinianism. Accustomed to the short and volatile effusions of the 
Unitarian advocates, the reader may be surprised at^the number and 
size of these volumes; but a closer acquaintance will convince him 
that, in the present case, an extension of bulk is but an extension of 
imbecility. 

Those who aspire to enlighten the religious part of the community, 
are in duty bound to obtain a knowledge of what has been done by 
their predecessors in the same department, that they may avail them- 
selves of every help to the attainment of their object. But Mr. Belsham 
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has contented himself with a very limited acquaintance with those 
who have preceded him in the exposition of the Bible. He never 
appeals to any, except the most common, and usually not to the most 
valuable writers, and appears to be either totally ignorant of the best 
Biblical critics and commentators, or, whnt amounts to much the same 
thing, to have neglected them. Next to Unitarian authors, whom, 
of course, he regards with the deference due to masters and guides, 
he is most partial to Locke, Taylor, Peirce, Chandler, and Rosen- 
miillcr. Of John Locke it is impossible for a British scholar to speak, 
except iR terms of high admiration; but while we yield to none in 
respect for him as a philosopher, we contemplate him, we must confess, 
in a less favourable light as a divine. He had neither the learning 
nor the knowledge of the ancient languages, necessary' to sound 
scriptural interpretation; and, in the present state of exegetic theology, 
his 14 Paraphrase and Notes” are not of any great importance. With 
much higher erudition, though with vastly inferior native talent, 
Dr. John Taylor gave to the world a “ Paraphrase on the Epistle to the 
Romans,” to which he prefixed a 44 Key to the Apostolical Writings,” 
which, if it have been too much depreciated on the one hand, has 
certainly been too much praised on the other. His Hebrew Con- 
cordance is invaluable, but he was not equally successful as a com- 
mentator; and though his attainments were respectable, and his 
industry unwearied, we cannot allow him even the second rank among 
scriptural expositors. To Peirce and Chandler must be assigned a 
place Somewhat lower than to Dr. Taylor. The 44 Scholia” of the elder 
Rosenmuller, useful as they are, particularly to young students, are, 
for the most part, a mere compilation, generally well executed indeed, 
but requiring neither extraordinary judgment nor research. To these 
may be added Schleusner’s Lexicon, which is often referred to; 
but notwithstanding the sprinkling of rationalism in this otherwise 
excellent work, and the disingenuous mode in which it is cited by 
Socinians,* it is not sufficiently liberal for their purpose. Why these 
authors are the objects of Mr. Belsham's partiality, it is not difficult to 
assign the reason ; they are not dcstitute^of merit, and, though they 
cannot be deemed downright Socinians,, ;iiey have a leaning towards 
that cheerless system. 

Not only are the volumes under consideration extremely superficial, 
but they abound with mistakes of such a nature as,' every favourable 
allowance being made, can only be attributed to ignorance. This, like 
every other grave and serious charge, ought not to be made without 
substantiating it by unambiguous proofs. It is easy to accuse a writer 
of ignorance, a practice too common among polemics ; but it is right 
to withhold our assent until ample confirmation is produced, and we 
have no wish that our readers should believe such a charge on our 
bare word. With this impression upon our ipinds, we nevertheless 
declare our undisguised belief, that the work in question contains 
numerous errors which cannot be deemed oversights, errors so palpable 
as ought to excite a blush upon the cheek of him who dares, in this 


• The Bishop of Salisbury has given some examples in his tr Tracts on the Divinity 
•f Christ.*' 
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plenitude of foil}', to expound the Oracles of God. Though we speak 
of confirmation, is any further confirmation absolutely requisite than 
what has already been produced? Have we not given many undoubted 
proofs of ignorance, as well as rashness, in the proposed alterations of 
the sacred text? Have we not adduced instances of mistakes in 
translating which can scarcely proceed from any other cause than the 
want of learning? The charge of ignorance, then, naturally results 
from the preceding remarks, and upon these grounds we should be 
justified in making it; but we pledge ourselves to bring forward 
additional proof. 

We shall not stop to prove that a certain measure of oriental literature 
is not only a useful, but a necessary qualification to the theologian. 
This is universally granted by those who are competent to give an 
opinion; and it is evident to common sense that it is impossible to 
explain the Old Testament, without being familiar with Hebrew and 
Chaldee, in which languages it was composed. It is equally absurd to 
suppose that the evangelical and apostolical writings, which abound 
with Hebraic phraseology, can be rightly interpreted without some- 
tincture of oriental learning. This more particularly applies to the 
Epistles of St. Paul, who was a Pharisee, conversant with the learning 
of his sect, and intimately acquainted with their opinions ; and, con- 
sequently, without a certain degree of Rabbinical knowledge, it is 
impossible fully to comprehend many of his reasonings, idioms, and 
allusions. The utility of Hebrew to the interpreter of the New 
Testament is undeniable, not only in expounding the quotations- from 
the Old Testament, but also in explaining the allusions to Jewish 
modes of thinking, and the numerous phrases where, though the words 
are Greek, the idiom is eastern. As to the quotations from the Old 
Testament, it is necessary to have recourse to the original, in order to 
examine whether the Received Version be correct, whether it accords 
with the citation of the Apostle, and whether, should there be, as there 
sometimes is, an apparent discrepancy, they may not be reconciled by 
the exercise of judicious criticism. Such is the proceeding of the 
well-qualified commentate* on the Christian Scriptures, but it may, 
with equal confidence, be as^jted, that such is not the proceeding of 
Mr. Belsham. Nowhere does he appeal to the Hebrew verity; no- 
where does he ascertain the sense of the Jewish Scriptures quoted in 
the Apostles’ writings, by a critical investigation of their meaning; 
nowhere does he attempt to reconcile discordant passages by the 
application of oriental literature. All his remarks on the original 
Hebrew are taken at second hand; always referring to the opinions and 
authority of others, never speaking from his own knowledge. We use 
language thus unrestricted, because, after a careful examination of his 
volumes with a view to this point, we have not noticed a single 
exception to the universality of this statement. In treating of those 
quotations from the Ql’d Testament, where we might reasonably expect 
some display of Hebrew learning, he entirely fails us, having con- 
tributed no new light, nor even a single remark which can be supposed 
to be drawn from an attentive study of the Jewish original. 

The peculiar phrases and idioms commonly called Hebraisms, which 
are numerous in the apostolical writings, and to the exposition of which 
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oriental literature is requisite, he either passes over without notice, or, 
if he does notice them, it is only in a short observation borrowed from 
some preceding commentator. It would be a waste of time to confirm 
this by examples ; it will be quite enough to refer to the author's 
“ Exposition and Notes" on llom. i. 24*. xi. 8. 1 Cor. i. 10. ii. 2. 
2 Cor. iv. 16. Col. iii. 2. Heb. v. 7 ; in which texts, and in multitudes 
of the like kind, the Hebraisms are left unexplained, while in very 
many others, in the interpretation of which he happens to be right, by 
following the commentators, he takes no notice of the Hebraism, and, 
as should seem, is right only by chance. But examples are not 
wanting wherein he has been led into error, apparently through igno- 
rance of the Hebraistical turn of the expression. Thus Rom. vii. 24. 
Mr. B. renders, “ Who shall deliver me from this dead body ?" but 
the original is literally, “ Who shall deliver me from the body of this 
death ?” where the word “ body" is used like for the substance 
and reality of any thing ; ar.d the meaning is, Who shall deliver me 
from this state which is really death, inasmuch as it must end in death ? 
Compare chap. vi. C. Col. iii. 5.; and see Schoettgen's Horae Heb. in 
loc. and Nov. Test. edit. Koppiana in loc. Mr. B. renders I Cor. 
viii. 3. “ But if any man love God, by him God is known a truism 
indeed, but of trifling significancy. Now the New Testament writers 
occasionally use verbs in a transitive sense, after the manner of Hebrew 
verbs in Hiphil, which is the case in the text before us, where ty rotor ai 
means is made to know , i. e. is taught, as Gal. iv. 9. This yields an 
excellent sense ; “ He who loves God is taught by him," is instructed 
in the Christian religion, having the eyes of his understanding enlight- 
tened by the Holy Spirit. Mr. B. mentions, that Locke gives the 
verb an Hiphil sense, and that he did not adopt it can only be accounted 
for by his not feeling the force of the Hebraic idiom. Ephes. iii. 21. 
is rendered by Mr. B. “ throughout all the generations of this most 
excellent dispensation;" but no Hebraic scholar, who recollects such 
phrases as OHVT TT77 and O’pTiy D7W7, could so translate the 
Apostle’s tvords. The meaning is, as E. T. “ throughout all ages, 
world without end.” If the reader will compare the “ Eclectic Version” 
of Gal. iii. 2. and Heb. xi. 32. with V/^fstius, l)e Hcbraismis, cap. 3, 
and 12. de Fischer, he will find other examples of Mr. Belsham's 
Hebraic attainments. 

Whether a deficiency in Hebrew learning amounts to an entire dis- 
qualification for interpreting the Sacred Writings, wc shall not deter- 
mine ; but it is unquestionably a great and lamentable defect. An 
oriental cast and colouring pervades the New Testament, which can 
neither be clearly perceived, nor well understood, without the aid of 
the literature of the East. Under this designation we include Rab- 
binical learning, as well as a knowledge of the Eastern dialects ; and 
from these sources a strong and steady light ha^ been diffused over the 
apostolical writings. Without some acquaintance with the oriental 
longues, it is scarcely possible to profit even by the researches of those 
who have been distinguished for this kind of erudition ; as Olcareus, 
Ligbtfoot, Viser, Glassius, Leusden, Vorstius, Schoettgen, Meuschen. 
But to this learned and eminent society Mr. Belsham has never been 
introduced ; or, if he have perchance passed through the ceremony of 
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a formal introduction, lie has made his bow and retired, without ven- 
turing to cultivate an intimacy with characters of so high a rank. 
Those who are not admitted into friendship with the great and the 
noble, must be content to associate with a less elevated class ; and 
Mr. Belshani, discarding, and discarded by, the distinguished society 
just named, has formed a friendly union with Wakefield, Lindsey, 
Tyrwhitt, Priestley, the Fratres Polonorum, et hoc genus omne, whom 
he regards as the. lights of the world, and the champions of true 
religion, because they are champions of Unitarianism ! 


“ I \il THE WAY, AND 1 

Thou art the Way — to Thee alone 
From sin and death we flee ; 

And he who would the Father seek, 
Must seek him, Lord, by thee. 

Thou art the Tiuth — thy Word alone 
True wisdom can impart; 

Thou only canst inform the mind, 
And purify the heart. 


B TRUTH, AND THE LIFE/ 1 

Thou art the Life — the rending tomb 
Proclaims thy conquering arm, 

And them who put their trust in thee, 
Nor death nor hell shall harm. 

Thou artthe Way, the Truth, the Life; 

Grant us that Way to know. 

That lrutli to keep, that Life to wiu, 
Whose joys eternal flow. 

George W. Doaxe, A.M. New York. 


CIRCUMCISION. 

Mu. Editor. — Your correspondent Llewellyn observes on this 
subject : 

During the period that the Israelites endured bondage in Egypt, they 
carefully observed the rite of circumcision divinely imposed upon them; whilst 
passing through the wilderness they entirely neglected it, until after they bad 
passed over Jordan, when this seal of the ceremonial law was re-established by 
Joshua. » 

He then makes the folio queries : 

How does it consist with the legal and typical character of Moses, especially 
after the awful warning he had received, for omitting to circumcise his own 
son, to have suffered this neglect? And how does it consist with that of Joshua, 
the tvpe of the Saviour, by whom that covenant was fulfilled and abrogated, to 
have been the minister to revive it ? 

I have not met with any explanation of the omission which appears 
to me satisfactory ; yet, 1 think* there is some ground for believing 
that there was good reason for the omission. * 

The only attempts to account for it, which I have met with, are, a 
note from Bishop Patrick, in D’Oyly and Mant’s Bible, a passage in 
Lamy’s Introduction \o the Sacred Scriptures, one in Buxtorfs 
Synagoga Judaica, and another in Shuckford's Connection, book 1£. 
The note from Bishop Patrick is as follows : 

As they were then in a wandering condition, and wholly uncertain at what 
time the removal of the cloud would summon them to proceed on their journey, 
they would have endangered their lives by submitting to an operation which 
rendered them incapable of moving immediately with safety. 
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This reason appears to me to apply only to adults ; infants of eight 
days old must, at all events, be carried ; and, therefore, the circum- 
stance of the Israelites moving immediately after any operation, would 
not, as it appears to me, affect those who were the subjects of the 
operation. 

The passage 'in Lamy is as follows : * 


La circoncision ne fut point pratiqule, tout le terns que les Hebreux errerent 
dans les Deserts de l’Arabie. Cunee en rapporte deux raisons. L’une qu’ Itant 
obligez a decamper souvent, la foiblesse des nouveaux circoncis, les auroit 
extremement embarrassez. L’autre, que comme dans cette solitude, il n'y 
avoit pas d ’autre nation avec qui le peuple dc Dieu put se mller, cette marque 
de distinction nVtoit pas necessaire. 


The first of these reasons is the same as that stated* by Bishop 
Patrick, and liable to the same objection.* The second of these 
reasons is sufficiently answered, I think, by Lamy himself. He 


says — 

On peut objecter a cela, que la circoncision n’ Itoit pas simplemenl un 
caractere exterieur, qui distinguoit les Juifs; mais qu’elle etoit encore une 
cercraonie sacree, qui atliroit beaucoup de graces sur ceux qui la recevoient. — 
Page 4. 

The passage from liuxtorf, pp. 103-4, is as follows : — 

“ Hie etiam fush disputant (i.e. the Cabalists) Cur ii, qui in deserto nati 
sunt, per quadraginta annos circumcjsi non fuerint ? Utique id non est factum 
propter nequitiam, et obstinatam illorum malitiam. Absit. Sed quia per 
quadraginta annos Boreas non spiravit in deserto. Hoc enim spirante salubris 
valdfe est omnis sanguinis missio : eo verb non spirante, vulnera omnia admodum 
sunt periculosa. llinc medicum illud axioma ipsorum, sed sermone Chaldaico : 
* Diebus nubilosis, et qui Euro perflantur, neque circumcidimus, neque 
venam secamus.* Verbrn objiciat aliquis; Quura quotidib ad circumcidendum 
necessitate ad igamur, qui Aquilonem observare et exspectare possumus, qui non 
quotidib spiral? Scrupulurn hunc solvunt sapientes in Talmud : Dicunt enim, 
quatuor ventos singulis diebus flare; singulisque immixtum esse Aquilonem, 
aliquando etiam reliquos omnes superare; ac proinde singulis diebus sine 
discrimine circumcisionem celebrari posse. Ventum autem Septenlrionalem 
turn temporis non spirasse, hinc conjicere est ; qqbd nafura sua nubes discutiat, 
et serenitatem inducat, ut apud Jobum habetitf (xxxvii. 21.) ‘ Ventus trapsiens 
fugat nubes, ab Aquilone venit anrum/ i. e/fuda et serena tempestas, , instar 
auri radians et refulgens. Itaque si turn ventus iste increbuisset, nubem gloria, 
quae populum Israeliticum comitabatur, submovisset et dir^pasret, unde multa 
et magna populus accepisset incommoda, &c. Sed mysteria omnia non sunt 
revelanda. Qui potest, iisque delectatur, legat Kimchium in locum ilium quern 
paulb suprk ex Josua citavimus, et Talmudem in Tractatu Jebhammos, i. e. 
De fratriis, seu fratris absque liberis defuncti uxore ducendfl, cap. 8. cujus 
inilium est Hearel, ubi multa alia exinjia abstrusae et reednditae doctrine 
indicia, pluresque subtile# et acutas, de circumcisione in deserto interrmssft, 
disputationes et decisiones est videre.” 


Against the passages above auoted, he refers in the margin to 
•Taltn. Jevam. f. 72. 1.' and ‘Tractat. Gitt. cap, 3/ 


• We have been assured by a Jewish priest, that he never knew an instance where 
the wound waa not completely healed in three days. As the rite is now administered, 
it is much iqore painful and severe than the simple ordinance established by the 
Almighty^ The mother could hardly be fit to travel before the third day, therefore 
the chfld would be equal to pursue the journey as soon as the parent — Editor. 
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This reason for the omission is too fanciful to be satisfactory* But 
the quotation may be useful, as shewing the opinion of the Jews, that 
the omission did not arise from wickedness, and a spirit tpf dis- 
obedience. 

The passage from Shuckford is as follows : 

What occasioned this negledt is not said expressly, but it is easy to guess. 
The covenant which the Israelites made with God in Horeb, was to do and 
observe all the things which the Lord should command them ; and they were to 
be strictly careful not to make anything a rite of their religion which the Lord 
commanded them not. Therefore, though God had ordered Abraham to cir- 
cumcise himself and children, and to eujoin his posterity to use this rite, yet 
when God was giving the Israelites a new law, in the manner which he now 
did by the hand of Moses, 1 think they could not warrantably take any rite, 
how ancient or usual, as a part of it, unless God himself gave them a command 
for it. God indeed had given them a law for circumcision ; for we find it 
among the laws given after the death of Nadab and Abihu, the sons of Aaron. 
... As the law for circumcision required the males to be circumcised at eight 
days old, and was not given until the second year of the exit, when there must 
have been in the camp great numbers of children uncircumcised, who were 
past the day of age at which this rite was appointed to be performed, great 
matter of doubt must have arisen, when or how these were to be put under the 
law; and the Israelites not receiving directions from God how to proceed 
herein, was, I think, the reason that they stood still in this matter. 

He then observes — 

The critics and annotators abound in assigning reasons for the omission of 
circumcision in which the Israelites had lived hitherto, (Vid. Pool. Synops. 
Critic, in loc.) but I think they are not happy in assigning the true one. 

I have not Poole’s Synopsis to refer to; but if the reasons there 
assigned are unsatisfactory, I do not think Dr. Shuckford has supplied 
the defect. The command to circumcise the male children on the 
eighth day was very plain ; and although the Israelites had been under 
a difficulty in respect of children who w T ere more than eight days old, 
and fearful of doing any tiling respecting them without further direc- 
tions, yet it is hardly possible to suppose that they required further 
directions in respect of tho&^iot already eight days old. 

Although none of the reasons above assigned appear to me satis- 
factory, yet I cannot but think a satisfactory reason for the omission 
existed. For, first, it does not appear that God at any time expressed 
any disapprobation of the omission : yet, if he did disapprove of it, 
it seems strange that he should, neither in respect of Moses nor of the 
people, have marked his displeasure in any way, especially considering, 
that if the omission met with his displeasure, it was an almost daily 
offence. Again, it is singular, and hardly tfl| be conceived, that a 
whole people should have neglected a positive rite commanded them, 
without some assurance of its performance not being required — that 
not one should have bpen found who obeyed the commandment in 
this particular; and yet no record of God, or Moses his servant, 
enforcing it, or expressing displeasure at its neglect. 

If the omission arose from religious fears lof offending ignorantly, as 
Dr< Shuckford argues, it seems natural to suppose, that in such 
c » afi God, if be wished to enforce the command, would have instructed 
Moses farther on the subject, that he might dissipate the people’s 
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fears. If it arose from tlie climate, as the Cabalists conjecture, or 
from their migratory state, as Dr. Patrick supposes, with Father Lamy, 
then, as the Israelites were placed in that climate by God, and their 
migratory state was of his appointment, the omission might be sup- 
posed to be sanctioned by these circumstances. Of some of the laws 
given to Mose& it * is said, “ These are the statutes, which ye shall 
observe and do when ye come into the land which I give you but it 
is not so said of the circumcision. 

I do not pretend to offer any reason for the omission of this rite ; 
but thinking, for the reasons mentioned, some satisfactory excuse did 
exist for the omission, I will, on this supposition, proceed to notice, 
shortly, your correspondent Llewellyn’s question. 

Supposing a sufficient excuse to exist for the omission, Moses 1 not 
enforcing the letter of the commandment appears to me perfectly 
consistent with his legal character. Thus, in his legal character, his 
duty was to enforce the commandments of God ; but where God him- 
self remitted or excused the performance, it was as plainly the duty 
of Moses his servant to acquiesce in the remission of the duty. And, 
in respect of his typical character, if we call to mind our Saviour’s 
words in answer to the Jews, in reference to the observation of 
the Jewish sabbath, which he quoted out of their own scriptures, 
“ I will have mercy and not sacrifice,” I think Moses’ not enforcing 
circumcision (on the supposition I have made) will appear perfectly 
consistent with his typical character ; for his not enforcing it under 
such circumstances was but an application and exemplification of the 
principle our Saviour referred to in vindication of his conduct. 

In respect of Joshua : — when wc recollect what our Saviour said, 
“ I came not to destroy the law, but to fulfil ft that it became him 
“ to fulfil all righteousness how he charged the Jews with rendering 
the w'ord of God of none effect by their traditions, and enforced the 
observance of the commandments to the full extent of their import and 
meaning; it will not, 1 think, appear inconsistent with the typical 
character of Joshua, that he should be the minister of reviving a 
commandment of God which had been lowf neglected. 

Christ himself submitted to circumft&on ; it was very consistent 
therefore fo)c any one who was a type of him to enforce the observance 
of it. t 

Christ was to abolish circumcision, but not in his life-time, on earth. 
If he were to be the minister of its being abrogated, it was the duty of 
every ruler preceding him to maintain it. In its abrogation, therefore, 
no one could be a type of him ; for to abrogate it were not to be a 
type of him, but the d<yng of the very thing in his stead. 


With regard to Llewellyn’s observation, it may be said, that the for- 
mer part of it is not necessarily true. It seemi 1 , indeed, to arise out 
of the words (Josh. v. 3), “ Now all the people, that came out were 
circumcised,” connected with the institution of the rite, as described 
Gen. xvii. and with the allusion to its existence, Gen. xxxiv. 22, 
"where the Shechemites are exhorted to follow the example of Israel 
and his household. But as, on the one hand, we have no positive 
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declaration, that the ordinance was correctly maintained, in subsequent 
times, previous to the appearance of Moses ; so, on the other, there is 
some reason for inferring the contrary from the negligence of Moses 
in his own family* With this in view, apparently, there have been 
writers, Tertullian amongst the number, who held that Moses, on his 
return into Egypt, impressed with the vital importance of performing 
the conditions of the covenant, actually renewed amongst the Israelites 
the practice of this rite, which, by lapse of time, had fallen into 
irregularity or disuse. As Scripture is silent on the subject, this must 
be looked upon only as a matter of probable conjecture. If it should 
be allowed to possess any weight, it will be so far beneficial as afford- 
ing the best, and perhaps the only satisfactory mode of accounting for 
the injunction, (Josh. v. 2,) “ circumcise again the children the second 
time.” 

To satisfy the minds of those who may not be prepared to admit 
the necessity, under any circumstances, of procrastinating a rite so 
obligatory, a reference is given to Numbers ix. 13, where even 
the celebration of the Passover is allowed to be deferred till a future 
occasion by those who are “ on a journey” as wdl as by such as are , 
under any legal disqualification. If it should be said, that Moses 
himself was precisely so situated, and yet that his life was spared only 
upon the instantaneous performance of the duty, it may be replied, 
that here w r as a case of previous neglect which required to be atoned 
for by immediate reparation. 

With respect to the second query, it might, perhaps, be enough to 
reply, that we cannot justly be called upon to reconcile every type 
in all its parts, with known occurrences in the life and conduct of the 
antitype. We should,* in fact, be assuming, that we possess much 
more knowledge on the subject than really falls to our lot. If this 
does not satisfy, it should he considered further, that the initiatory rite, 
of which Joshua was ordained the minister on this occasion, was the 
corresponding one to that of baptism under the Christian dispensation. 
Is it not then sufficiently significant, that he should be set to revive 
and renew the federal act\)f the dispensation under which he lived, as 
being a type of the greater ./iw/iwrt, the Saviour, w'hose covenant was 
to have for its federal act the rite of baptism ? The question, indeed, 
as it is stated, seems to lead to tin's, that Joshua would have acted 
more agreeably to his typical character, had lie been made the instru- 
ment of abrogating circumcision. But there w T ould be an evident 
fallacy in arguing so, for it would be putting the type in place of the 
antitype, and confusing their respective offices, not to mention that it 
would be making Joshua, a zealous Jew, transgress, in a most essential 
point, “ the righteousness which is in the law.” K. 

We have not indeed any distinct account of the permission being 
granted : but the sohnnn warning which Moses had received for his 
neglect of this rite upon a former occasion, must have made him 
more especially careful not to expose himself a second time to a similar 
reproach. 

The circumstances, moreover, under which the Israelites were placed 
in the wilderness, afford abundant reason for believing, that such a 
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dispensation from a part of the ceremonial law, should have been 
allowed by the Almighty. It is said, Numb. xiv. 34, that they were 
doomed to wander forty years in the wilderness, on account of the 
iniquity of their fathers. Whilst, therefore, they laboured under this 
edict, they might have been excluded from bearing on their bodies the 
badge of the edvenant which God had made with them. “ Tantisper 
igitur, dum expiata nondum esset ilia defectionis culpa, circumeisw 
celehrari non debebat t qua erat gratia Divince reconciliatio quadam”* 

The Passover was only celebrated oncef by the Israelites, during 
the time which elapsed from their departure out of Egypt till their 
arrival in Canaan ; viz. at the erection of the tabernacle at the foot of 
Mount Sinai. And the same causes which would operate against the 
due observance of that solemn feast, during their harassing and painful 
journey, would apply d fortiori to the rite of circumcision. 

But when they had reached the land of promise, these causes ceased 
to exist. It pleased God, therefore, that the dispensation which he 
had granted for a time, should cease also. Ilis ordinances were now 
to be observed 44 in the regular way t and the Passover which his 
people were now commanded, by the mouth of Joshua, to celebrate, 
was to be preceded, according to the provisions of the law, by that of 
circumcision. 

The reasons which I have mentioned are suflicient, in my opinion, to 
account for the non-observancc of that rite in the wilderness ; and 
Joshua might surely be the minister appointed to revive it, without at 
all infringing upon the character which he bore as the type of Jesus. 
The leader of the hosts of Israel was clearly a type of the Messiah, 
both in name and office ; and as such, he bore the strongest possible 
testimony to the divine authority of his office, *by being the appointed 
minister to revive that sacred rite, which was the seal of those 
promises to be accomplished in the person of his great Antitype. That 
great Captain of our Salvation, who hath opened unto his faithful 
soldiers a way of approach, not to an earthly and temporal, but to the 
heavenly and eternal Canaan, did most assuredly abrogate the cere- 
monial law, but not until he had, in his q yra person, fulfilled it. He 
took upon him the form of man ; andjm that form submitted to that 
very rite which Joshua is here commanded to renew. During his 
ministry upon earth, he scrupulously obeyed every, obligation of that 
law, of which lie most emphatically declared, tha^ 44 one jot or one 
tittle should not pass away till all was fulfilled.” In the appointment 
of Joshua? therefore, to revive the rite of circumcision, there is nothing 
which does not perfectly accord with his being the type of Christ, who 
was 14 made under the* law, that he might redeem them that were 
.under the law;*’ and who, 44 in the likeness of sinful flesh, and for sin, 
condemned sin in the flesh, that the righteousness of the law might 
be fulfilled in us.” 

Brighton, April 5, 1827. C. 

• Vide Maaium apud Poli Syn. Crit. in lor. 

f We are not aware of any satisfactory authority for this assertion. In Numb. iz. 1 — 5, 
we have a repetition of the divine command for its observance, and a record of die 
•eegnd celebration of it. Why should we expect the subsequent observance of it 
to & Noticed ?— Bo. * 

Stackhouse, in loo. 
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CONFIRMATION. 

FROM -THE AMERICAN EPISCOPAL WATCHMAN. 

The white-stoled Bishop stood amid a. crowd — 

Noviciates all — who, tutored to revere* • 

The mitre’s holy offices, drew near, 

And, after sins renounced, and pledges vowed. 

Pale with emotion and religious fear, 

In meek subjection, round the chancel, bowed, 

To hallowed hands, that o’er them, one by one, 

Fell, with a Prelate’s thrilling benison. 

Thou, who canst make the loadstone’s* touch impart 
* An active virtue to the tempered steel, 

Oh let Thy hand rest on them till they feel 
A new-born impulse stirring in the heart, 

And, springing from surrounding objects, free, 

Point, with a tremulous confidence, to Thee ! 

Asaph. 


ON THE APPLICATION OF TIIE TERM “ CONSCIENTIOUS,” TO 
THOSE WHO DENY THE DIVINITY OF CHRIST. 

Many tilings have happened oflate, necessarily tending to bring the 
case of those who deny the Divinity of our Lord, into frequent and 
public discussion. It is not intended in the present remarks to enter into 
the controversy between these dissenters and the orthodox members of 
the Church of England ; but simply to inquire a little into the propriety 
of the complimentary language, which too many of the latter have come 
lately to adopt when speaking of the former. By degrees, it has 
grown into quite a usual and fashionable mode of expression, to talk 
and write about conscientious Socinians, until really one of the most 
venerable words in our language has lost all its distinctive meaning, 
and has ceased almost to be a term of commendation. We have an old 
proverb, — it is enough fer^a man to say M on my conscience” once a 
year, — and it would be well lf^ in this respect as w*ell as in many other 
things, we could revive a little or more than a little of the spirit of our 
ancestors, and show at least so much respect to the most solemn ideas, 
as not to trifle with the words that convey them. And it is greatly 
to be hoped that, as it is likely much will soon be said and written with 
respect to this class of dissenters, those whose opinions are 'In unison 
with the doctrine of the Church of England, of the true Church in all 
ages, and above all, of the uncorruptcd word of God, will pause and consi- 
derwell before they go ontospeak familiarly and even favourably of the 
persons who oppugn these on main points ; just as if the truths we differ 
about were of slight importance ; or, as if the evidence for them were 
insufficient ; or, as if Cod had made a revelation without caring whether 


* The Union of Christiana to Christ, their common head ; and by means of the 
influence which they derive from Him, one to another ; may be illustrated by the Looi* 
stone. It not onty attracts the particles of iron to itself, by the magnetic virtue} 
but, by this virtue, it unites them one among another, — Cecil's Remains, r 
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men received it or no. It is not intended here to insinuate, that harsh 
or unkind language, can be justified either towards Socinians or any 
other sort of heretics whatsoever. There is but one feeling, and but one 
tone of language which can become men of a truly Christian spirit, even 
towards the worst offenders,— an unaffected feeling and tone of sorrow 
and pity. But soothing language cannot be unaffected ; it must be mere 
matter of course, when addressed to persons whom we consider at the 
same time in the most glaring errors, and whom we know to be 
opposed to those truths upon which all the grand doctrines, privileges, 
and hopes of Christianity are hung. All then, that has hitherto been 
asserted, amounts to this : that, although we may on no account speak 
of these dissenters in terms of abuse, we must not address them in 
language of respect and honour, which belongs only to true Christian 
believers. We ought to be mild and gentle towards them in stile as 
well as conduct ; but we ought not to go out of the old way, to pass a 
compliment upon them, which, if we are serious and well-grounded in 
our own belief, we cannot conceive to be their due. 

That we ought not, when speaking of those who deny the Divinity of 
Christ, to call them conscientious men, is maintained on the following 
reasons : 

In the first place, believing as orthodox Christians do believe ; the 
union of the ideas, — “ conscientious” and “ Socinian,” — is incon- 
sistent ; at least, in all those cases where men have before them the 
unadulterated Word of God. We consider, that our faith is gathered 
not by any occasional or difficult inferences from the Bible; but, that it 
is often and plainly laid down there, to such a degree, that wc do not 
see how it is possible to read Holy Scripture sincerely and diligently, 
without being convinced of it. Wc know, too, by history, and by 
their yet remaining works, that the great body of Christians of every 
period, called the Church, has come to the same conclusion. Further 
than this, we perceive, from the very first, the strongest and clearest 
cautions given us against all opinions that call in question the divine 
nature of our Lord ; and we read, that such persons as maintained 
them were put, time after time as they arpfc, under the denomination 
of heretics. Now, can it be, that persons who deny, and who often 
deride, what we and the holy Catholic Church generally have deemed 
to be the essentials of Christianity, can do so from *,he dictates of con- 
science? If this w’ere possible, should wc not expect to find in the 
Bible, intimations of such a possibility ? Would not so strange a case 
as this have been supposed, and provided for there? Or, should we 
find, as we now find, all the texts which allude to such persons, speak- 
ing nothing but the language of reprobation against them ? There is 
nothing in Scripture, or in the practice of the Church, or in reason, 
when properly influenced by these, which will warrant any softening 
reflections connected with the heresy of Sociniapism ; there is nothing 
to bear us out in mixing up those heterogeneous ideas, which have 
lately, like oil and water, been forced together — conscientious unbe- 
liever The way in which we have fallen into this abuse of language 
is tlitf : Among the men of science and public character, there have 
bg$n several of late years, who unhappily have favoured these false 
:mi I mischievous views ; their reputation in other respects has been 
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allowed to cover their faults in this. They have mixed with men of a 
purer faith, more bent upon science than religion: the heretic has 
made himself admired and useful ; the orthodox Christian has been 
captivated with the man, and shamed out of his own principles ; at, 
least, shamed from upholding them, and discountenancing the contrary 
as he ought : and thus, an undue compromise has taken place ; — in fact, 
under the pursuit of knowledge, and a vague idea of religion generally, 
Christianity has been forgotten. It is an exact accomplishment of an 
Apostle's fears ; — " Beware lest any man spoil you through philosophy 
and vain deceit, after the tradition of men, after the rudiments of the 
world, and not after Christ; for in Him dwelleth all the fulness of the 
Godhead bodily." But surely there is no cause that an abuse, which 
has sprung*from lukewarmness and forgetfulness, should keep us for- 
getful and lukewarm for ever. It is time that we began again to 
speak the words of truth as well as soberness ; and that, in religion 
as well as in orher matters, we should assort our ideas, and become 
something more consistent in our combination of them. The light of 
knowledge, which these very men have helped to bring into the world, 
as far as it is true knowledge, will teach us a better lesson, and con- 
vince us of the utter absurdity of talking any longer in that censurable 
tone of compromise towards the enemies of revealed truth, which is as 
inaccurate as it is unsafe. 

And this is a second reason against the employment of that loose 
and over-liberal sort of language of which we are speaking, that it 
cannot but be attended with very fatal effects upon the minds of better 
disposed Christians in general. If they see, that even those who may 
be supposed to have studied the question most, and to whom they are 
in the habit of looking up with respect and deference, do not hesitate 
to imply, and occasionally to express an opinion, that men with their 
Bibles in their hands, and with sincerity in their hearts, may yet 
entirely miss the very fundamentals of Christianity ; what can be the 
result, but to lead them to adopt the inference, that Scripture is not 
so clear, that we ourselves arc not so certain upon these points, as 
we pretend l In short, nrqjt they not suppose, that it is an arrant 
mistake to say, that these doctrines are essential to Christianity? 
There cannot, indeed, be any ctoubt in the minds of those who consider 
the matter impartially, that this way of palliating unbelief or misbelief, 
must have this evil influence upon the mass of believers ; and that, in 
point of fact, in proportion as learned and leading men in religion have 
written and spoken remissly, with regard to serious errors of faith, the 
faith itseir has been shaken, and people have become afraid of nothing 
so much as of believing any thing too firmly. Is this holding fast the 
form of sound words ? Is this, or is it not, the being ashamed of the 
Gospel of Christ? Is this to show, in doctrine, uncorruptness, gravity, 
sincerity, sound speech that cannot be condemned? Is this likely 
to shame those of the* contrary part, or those on our own and on the 
truth's side? 

It cannot but be evident, that the effect must be harmful, and 
seriously harmful, to the Church and society at large ; but we may 
venture to go a step further, and to assert, as a third reason against 
the giving into this sort of stile, that it is quite the reverse of charitable 
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towards Socinians themselves. Where is the kindness of flattering 
men in gross error ? Where is the appearance of a Christian spirit 9 
in softening down their unbelief, when we have such reason to think 
that if persisted in, it will be their ruin ? Whtft sort of love is that 
which would strive to keep men’s eyes shut to their own worst faults ? 
which would help to persuade them, that they are influenced by con- 
science, when we have the greatest cause to fear that they are deficient 
in simplicity, humility, and fairness of mind ? It is a strange charity, 
in short, which thinks to gain men over to the truth, by using such 
language as implies that they arc safe in their error ; or which, at all 
events, tends to lull them into security in that sort of infidelity, against 
which the word of Cod directs some of its most tremendous threateft- 
ings. Surely there is a stile of deep and hearty concern fof those who 
are in such a responsible and hazardous condition, that far better 
becomes the truth, and is far more consistent with charity, than such 
sort of language, which betrays at once our own lukewarmness, and 
half surrenders the cause of the Gospel ; which endangers, it is hard 
to say whether most, the salvation of our brethren, or of unbelievers. 

If there is any justice in the foregoing remarks, it is high time 
that they should be considered, and practically illustrated by those 
to whom in a good measure, under Providence, the defence of the 
Gospel, and the restraint of infidelity is committed. It is high time 
that they should come before the world, not “ putted up” with a spirit 
of rancour against the enemies of truth, but “ budded up M for a firm 
and unyielding maintenance of it themselves. They must not quit the 
high ground, the rock, on which the Church has stood for ages ; and 
from which, guided by the inspiration of its divine Founder, it has 
spoken with consistent authority, the main articles of our faith, and 
rebuked with a holy effect the vain imaginations of men who think 
more highly of themselves than they ought to think. It is not a case 
for conciliation or concession, hut for grave remonstrance and censure. 
A man that is an heretic, after the first and second admonition, reject ; 
knowing that he that is such, is subverted, and sinneth, being con- 
demned of himself. If, unhapp.ly, churclj, censures are now of no 
avail, let churchmen, at least, keep up 4he spirit of the institution 
in their own minds, and in their Jangifagc to the world. Let them, 
whatever imputation be laid against them, not shrink from maintaining 
with one Apostle, “ Thou art the Christ, the Son ( f the living God 5 ” 
and with another, “If any man love not the Lord Jesus Christ, let 
him be anathema maranatha.” And let them, to their establishment 
in the present truth, remember who has said, “ Upon this rock I will 
build my church, and the gates of hell shall not prevail against it." 

U. A. I. 


ON THE RIGHT OF THE ORDINARY TO THE DISPOSAL OF 
CHANCEL SEATS. 

Mr. Editor. —Some time since, I met with an observation in one of 
the Jniimbers of your valuable Miscellany, respecting the right of 
persoIU to pews in Churches, which struck me a9 not being agreeable 
to Jhe spirit, or letter, of the ecclesiastical law. On that occasion, I 
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was anxious to have stated to your correspondent my reasons for 
venturing to differ from him in opinion. But absence frbm home, and 
consequent separation from books of reference, caused me to relinquish 
the idea. * * 

Again I take up your interesting publication, when I am similarly 
circumstanced ; and again I am a dissentient from the reasoning of a 
correspondent of yours, the title of whose letter is, 44 On the Right 6f 
the Ordinary to the Disposal of Chancel Seats.”* So satisfied, indeed, 
am I, tlint the argument of your correspondent is erroneous; so pos- 
sessed am 1 with a conviction, that the error into which he has fallen' 
is of considerable magnitude and great practical importance, that I no 
longer forbear addressing you, and requesting that you will give 
insertion t*> this letter, in reply to the communication from Milbrookt 
My chief object is, to draw the attention of your literary friends to the 
( points at issue; points which they who have the best means of coming 1 
to a correct conclusion, will be most willing to allow have not hitherto 
undergone that investigation, or received that notice, even frorii 
respectable professional gentlemen, which they merit. Your able 
correspondent from Milbrook, whose name is so creditably known ta, 
and so highly respected by, the studious of our day, will pardon the 
liberty I take in thus differing from him, and will goodnaturedly set 
me right if I am wrong. 

Allow me then to ask, whether or not I am correct in supposing — 

1st. That, in our places of worship, the chancel, as well as the 
church, is for the service of Almighty God ; and that, in the erection 
of both, the accommodation of the parishioners generally is con- 
templated. 

2dly. That at first, — I mean previously to the Reformation, — pews 
or sitting-places in churches and chancels were free to all the 
parishioners, without distinction or preference ; but that, to avoid con- 
fusion or litigation, the churchwarden, who is the officer of the 
ordinary, was appointed to allot separate pews to particular individuals, 
according to their rank. 

Sdly. By degrees, from the unwillingness of churchwardens to 
disturb parties in possession?- such parties claimed and acquired a title 
to the pew’s they occupied, stillVith certain limitations and restrictions. 
For instance, in all cases, when persons leave a parish, any interest 
they may have in pews ceases, for pews can only belong to parishioners. 
Again, when the messuage to which a pew is attached goes to decay, 
and is pulled down, the right terminates ;f for the right is not personal. 
It docs not follow an individual from residence to residence; it is 
always, in fact, confined to a particular messuage on a particular estate. 
Again, should the occupiers of a dwelling house, to which a pew is 
attached, become Roman Catholics or Dissenters, and discontinue 
their attendance at the church, they cannot lock up their pewr, or 
usurp the office of the churchwarden, by seating ethers therein.! The 
unoccupied pew reverts to the ordinary, as the® only legal disposer 

• Vide number for June, pp. 3(18, 300. 

f Of course n house might be rebuilt without affecting the right in question. 

i The idea that pews in parish churches may be let or so hi very generally prevails, 
but it is a gross error. 

VOL. IX. NO. VII. 3 M 
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thereof, to be by him bestowed on the most proper applicant. Were it 
otherwise, in those parishes where the bulk of the property is in the 
hands of Dissenters, they might render the parish church in a great 
degree useless, by refusing to persons of the established religion 
admittance into their pews. The policy of the ordinary very naturally 
is to recur, as much and as often as possible, to first principles in the 
distribution of pews and sitting-places; for all exclusive rights origi- 
nated in gradual usurpation, and it was never contemplated, by our 
Norman and Saxon ancestors, that any one should exclude all others 
from any part of the house of God. It was their object, that 
admittance into our sacred edifices should be common to all, high and 
low, rich and poor.* In many parishes, large estates and baronial 
properties have, in progress of time, become divided and Subdivided, 
and newly-erected mansions have spread themselves over the ground, 
occupied by respectable and enlightened Protestants, desirous of 
attending divine worship in their parish churches. Pews, therefore, 
should revert, as in strictness they do much oftener than is imagined, 
to the ordinary, that he may be able to allot them afresh, and re- 
arrange the order of precedence, according to existing circumstances. 

4thly. There are only two methods of acquiring a title to a pew to 
the^xclusion of the ordinary's jurisdiction; 'viz. by a faculty, or by 
prescription, which supposes a faculty. And here I am sorry to 
observe, that culpable facilities have, in too many cases, been given 
by our ecclesiastical courts, to grants for faculties. In how many 
instances, to my knowledge, has the beauty of the fabric been defaced, 
the uniformity of the Seats destroyed, and injury done to those most 
essential requisites, the power of hearing and of seeing; thopgh, I am 
in duty bound to add, much greater attention has lately been paid to 
the subject, which has led to the most beneficial results. 

5thly. The sole difference between the church and the chancel, 
with relation to the questions we are discussing, is, that the parishioners 
generally are liable to the repair of the former ;+ the rector, or impro- 
priator, to that of the latter. J Formerly, however, the rector or 
impropriator repaired both. This he didjby virtue of his tithes; and 
the reparation of the chancel, which still Attaches to him, is retained as 
a tax upon him for those tithes — onvts pro beneficio. But observe, 
it is the fabric of the chancel which lie is bound to repair; not the 
altar; not the ornamental parts, such as painted glass, monuments, 
cushions, rails, &c.; not the pews, unless by custom. 

6thly. When the rector repaired the church; it gave him no 
authority over the pews to the exclusion of the ordinary; how, then, 
by continuing to repair the chancel, has lie acquired any paramount 
authority there? 

If these general principles are allowed, does it not follow that your 
respected correspondent from Milbrook is mistaken in the argument 
by which he wouM exclude the ordinary frdm all jurisdiction over 
pews in the chancel? 


• Look, for example, to the interior arrangement of churches in Roman Catholic 
countries. 

f Unless when prescription is pleaded, which is founded on individual reparation. 

. $ Paws may be prescribed for in the chancel equally os in the church. 
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His statement is as follows : 

“ The right to seats appears to depend upon the duty of repairing.” 
Granted, with regard to exclusive rights. — “ It is an acknowledged 
principle in cases of prescription for seats in general, that repair is a 
first point to be proved by the claimant.” Indisputably. — “ It is on 
this ground Watson argues the question.” Not having Dr. Watson’s 
work to Prefer to, I 'can , only express my willingness to' trust to your 
correspondent’s correctness in quoting him. — “ !Io does not merely, 
as Dr. Burn states, * argue .to the same purpose’ as Gibson. He 
argues principally upon a supposed analogy between the case of the 
parishioners and that of the parson, with respect to the right of seats. 
His position is, that the repairing of the chancel by the parson cannot 
exclude tlx? jurisdiction of the ordinary over the seats, because the 
parishioners repair the body of the church; and yet therein the 
disposal of the scats is notoriously in the ordinary. But this analogy 
will not hold good.” From what I have stated above, it is evident 
that I am prepared to maintain, though not dogmatically, an opposite 
opinion. But, first, I will proceed to the conclusion of my opponent’s 
argument. “ The right of the seats in both cases,” i.e. in the chancel 
as well as in the church, “ is in those who repair. The ordinary has 
no right in the seats. He has a jurisdiction, but that jurisdiction is 
simply distributive. He cannot seat an inhabitant of another parish, 
who is not liable to the repairs of the church. He can only apportion 
the seats among those in whom the right of them is vested. A. B. 
and C. being liable to the repairs, the ordinary can distribute the 
seats among them ; but he cannot give them to*D. who is not liable to 
repairs.” Allow me to differ, from your correspondent. If D. is a 
parishioner, he must be seated by the churchwardens, without defe- 
rence to any levies he may pay. The very idea, that D.’s power to 
attend his parish church can be made to depend upon a question of 
pounds shillings and pence, is revolting to my mind. Neither do I 
know what law sanctions such a presumption. u In the case of the 
parson who repairs the chancel, this distributive jurisdiction cannot 
operate : for the parson being one, there are no parties among whom the 
seats are to be distributed. \ Tilery are places of worship in which the 
chancel is large enough to accommodate one or two hundred persons, 
and in which many parishioners actually do sit. What would they say, 
were they told, that “ the parson being one, there are no parties among 
whom the seats are to be distributed?” Some would smile; others 
might express their dissent in a less courteous manner ; but all would 
be aware there must be some fallacy in the position which led to such 
a conclusion, though they might not have turned their attention 
sufficiently to the ecclesiastical law, to detect where the error lay. 
Suffer me, then, to endeavour, to the best of my power, to argue the 
case for them. 

The rector, or impropriator, in consideration of his liability to 
repairs, may choose the best pew in the chancel. The vicar also has 
a right to one. All others, who have faculty pews, or pews by pre- 
scription, have an equal right. But here all exclusion ends. From 
the fifth rule, it appears that the rector or impropriator is only bound 
to repair the fabric of the chancel, which at once destroys tba 
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foundation on which your correspondent builds all his reasoning, and, 
if allowed, ends the discussion. Granting, however, for argument's 
sake, that the rector or impropriator is liable to repair the pews, bow 
does he differ from a great landed proprietor, the amount of whose 
assessment may be so considerable as to impose upon him, in fact, the 
burthen of repairing more unappropriated pews in the body of the church 
than would fill the whole chancel? Can such a proprietor say, that, be- 
cause he has so heavy a burthen of repairs devolving upon him, as great, 
perhaps, as any other twenty parishioners, he should have exclusive 
power over a proportionable share, say a twentieth part, of the whole 
number of sittings thus repaired? Your correspondent knows such an 
assumption on his part would be disallowed. He could only apply to 
the ordinary for one pew, or for room sufficient to accomriiodate his 
family. Neither, then, by analogy, could the claim of the rector or im- 
propriator be supported, though his portion of the expense of repairing 
the pews in the chancel might be very great, might he the whole.* 
The allotment, in fact, does not depend upon property, and consequent 
liability to repairs in any given ratio, but rather on the number of 
inhabitants in a house, and their consequent want of accommodation. 

Besides, such an exclusive jurisdiction, on the part of the rector, 
might lead to the worst of consequences, ft is always wise to place 
the administration of the laws in independent hands, that they may be 
administered by persons beyond the reach of prejudice, or partiality, 
or local feelings of any kind. Suppose, then, the case of a rector, who 
had unfortunately quarrelled with a large body of bis parishioners; 
a possible case, you will allow, though I pray to God it be not of 
frequent occurrence. Suppose, further, that his chancel w^s large, 
and filled with numerous seats; would it be right that he should have 
an exclusive power over those pews, and be enabled to dispossess 
any of the parties arbitrarily? Would it not be much more for the 
peace and quietness of the parish, and for the interests of the 
established religion, that reference might be made to the ordinary, 
whose sole object, in any arrangement he made, might fairly be pre- 
sumed to be general convenience and unbiassed justice ? 

On the whole, then, I must con^ss myifdf strongly of opinion, that 
the ordinary’s jurisdiction over the pefVs in the chancel should not be 
restricted. You will perceive I have advanced three separate argu- 
ments to establish my position: in the first of whim I raise a question, 
whether your correspondent has not mistaken the fabric of the chancel 
for the pews therein ; in the second, 1 argue from analogy, contrasting 
the rector’s claim with that of a large landed proprietor; in the third, 
I reason with a view to the interests of religion, and advert to 
the prejudicial consequences which might result from the establishment 
of the rector’s jurisdiction to the exclusion of the ordinary. 

This letter having already exceeded the limits within which I pur- 
posed confining it, 1 hasten to subscribe myself,* 

Mr. Editor, your obedient bumble Servant, J. T. L. 


S 


Tlfc rector is discharged from contributing to the repairs of the church; the 
in? of the chancel being coincident us his portion of the whole expense, in conside- 
n of hit property. 
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LAW REPORT. 


VALIDITY OF RESIGNATION BONDS. 
Lord Sondes 


This case, which involved a question 
of much interest and importance, — 
the validity of special resignation 
bonds, — has been decided by the House 
of Lords, The facts are, that Mr. 
Fletcher, upon being presented, by 
Lord Sondes, to the Rectory of Ket- 
tering, in l^orthamptonshire, gave a 
bond, in the penalty of 12000/. to 
resign the living upon request, so that 
the patron might be enabled to present 
thereto one of his two brothers therein 
named. Mr. Fletcher having refused 
to resign accordingly, Lord S. sued 
linn upon the bond, and no defence 
being made, the damages were as- 
sessed at 12000/. the whole amount 
of the penalty. Mr. F. then appealed 
to the Exchequer Chamber, and after- 
wards to the House of Lords, when, 
after the case had been argued by 
counsel, the following question was 
ut to the Judges, “ Whether, cither 
y the statute or the common law’, the 
bond, upon which the action w*as 
brought, is void or illegal.” Nine of 
the Judges delivered their opinions 
seriatim. Abbott, Chief Justice; 
Alexander, Chief Baron; Park, Jus- 
tice; and Graham, Garrow, and Hul- 
lock, Barons ; that the bond was void; 
and Best, Chief Justice, and Burrough 
and Gazelee, Justices, that was 
not. Bayley, Ilolroyd, and Littledale, 
Justices, not having heard the argu- 
ments of counsel, declined giving any 
opinion. The opinions of four of the 
Judges are reported fully in the British 
Critic for April last. Our space will 
not permit us to give them at equal 
length, but we propose to present our 
readers with a digested report of the 
reasoning and arguments of the learned 
persons, and conclude by stating the 
judgment of the House of Lords, as 
moved by Lord Chancellor Eldon. 

We will first observe, that the House 
of Lords, as the supreme court, is not 
bound by the decisions of the inferior 
judicatures, but uses them only as 
affording arguments and principles. 
In the present case, it is unnecessary 


v . Fletcher. 

for us to trouble our readers with a 
review of such decisions (which, in- 
deed, fa\oured the validity of resig- 
nation bonds), for it was correctly 
said by Mr. Justice Buller, in the 
Bishop of London v . Ffytche, they 
are destitute of all sense , reason , and 
principle. In the Bishop of London 
v . Ffytche, which was heard in the 
House of Lords in 1783, it was 
decided that a presentation is void 
which is made in consideration of a 
bond given by the presentee to the 
natron, by which the former binds 
himself to the latter absolutely to re- 
sign the living, on request made to 
him by the patron to make such resig- 
nation. The invalidity of general re- 
signation bonds was thus decided by 
this case ; and since that time, though 
special bonds have been commonly 
adopted, yet the question as to their 
validity was ne\er pointedly and 
solemnly decided in any of the courts 
below. Lord Chancellor Eldon, in- 
deed, during the course of his judicial 
career, never omitted an opportunity 
of expressing his opinion that they, 
special bonds, could not be supported 
upon any sound principle. Assuming, 
then, that the bond given by Mr. 
Fletcher was not affected by the 
decision in the Bishop of London v . 

1 Ffytche, its validity was to be tried 
by the words of the statute and the 
principles of the common law. We 
allude to the statute 31 Eliz. c*. 6. 
§ 5, which was made to enforce a very 
clear rule in the ecclesiastical law, 
that presentations ought to be spon- 
taneous ; and enacts that if any person 
shall, for any sum of money, reward, 
gift, profit, or benefit, or for or by 
reason of any promise, agreement, 
bond,* or other instrument, securing 
the £ame, present to a living, such 
presentation shall be void, the patron 
and presentee shall each forfeit the 
double value of one year's profit of the 
benefice, and the presentee shall also 
be incapable of holding the same. 

The question then was, did the bond 
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given by Mr. Fletcher, in consideration 
of the presentation, secure to Lord 
Sondes “ any sum of money, reward, 
gift, profit, or benefit.” 

It was urged that this being a penal 
law, must be construed strictly; that 
the general words, profit or benefit , 
must be restricted to profits or benefits 
ejusdem generis with money, rewards, 
or gifts, mentioned before, such as bills 
of exchange instead of money, leases 
of the tithes, or profits of the benefice, 
or loans of money, or other valuables, 
for a long or an indefinite period of 
time, instead of immediate gifts of the 
same thing. If this construction, it 
was said, be not put on the words, 
no patron, either lay or ecclesiastical, 
can present or collate a son, who is 
dependent on such patron, to any pre- 
ferment in the church, without being 
guilty of simony. If a bond for the 
resignation of a living in favour of a 
son be a benefit, the presentation of a 
son to a vacant benefice must be a 
benefit, for the first is only a means 
of obtaining the second. That there 
could be no doubt that if a patron has 
a son whom he maintains, it is gene- 
rally a benefit for him to have a living 
to which he can present such son; for 
few persons would allow a son as 
much after he was in possession of a 
benefice as he received before. But 
that this was not that corrupt benefit 
which was contemplated by the legis- 
lature when the statute was passed. 
That whatever expressions are to be 
r ound in the act, the object of the 
egislature was only to prevent simony, 
ind such advantages as these were 
lever thought to be simoniacal. 

That in exchanges, each party pro- 
xies to himself some benefit; the one 
ixpects to get more profit, the other a 
nore healthy, or agreeable, or advan- 
ageous situation; yet exchanges are 
expressly allowed by the Statute of 
Elizabeth. 

That though a general resignation 
>ond, being the means of procuring 
tn immediate vacancy, may be a 
>enefit to the patron if the benefice 
te sold during the incumbency, yet 
hat such cannot be the case with rc- 
pect to a special bond; for though, 
iter a resignation, the patron may 
Resent whom he pleases, yet the 
ushop, before accepting the resig- 


nation, might require the presentation 
of the person mentioned in the special 
bond; that if a patron called on an 
incumbent to resign his benefice, to 
the intent and for the sole and only 
purpose that he might present A.B. 
in favour of whom the patron had a 
right to call on the incumbent to re- 
sign, and after having obtained the 
resignation by such false pretence, he 
presented C. D. for whom the bond 
did not authorise the patron to require 
a resignation, compensation for the 
injury the incumbent had sustained 
might be recovered in an action. 

That though the resignation was 
enforced by a money penalty, which 
the patron might recover, yet such 
sum of money not being his object, 
it did not come within the meaning 
of the statute; that it was not con- 
sistent with justice or common sense, 
that a man should lose his right be- 
cause bis. opponent compelled him, 
by a breach of his contract, to sue 
for a penalty he neither expected nor 
desired. 

That the words spontc, pure , et siw- 
plicitcr , are not essential to the oath 
of resignation. But that, if a resigna- 
tion in this precise form were re- 
quired, the only import of the words 
spontc, pure, it simpliciter is, that the 
clerk was not driven by unlawful vio- 
lence, or threats, or seduced by any 
corrupt agreement, to make the resig- 
nation ; but that he made it willingly, 
and because he thought it his duty to 
make it. With regard to the oath, 
it was/fidmitted, that by Archbishop 
Coyrtney’s decree, persons presented 
are required to swear, that “ obligati 
non sunt ncc eorum amici pro se. jura- 
toria nut pecuniiria cautionc dc ipsis 
bene ficus resignandis .” But, that these 
words are not in the oath prescribed by 
the Council of Westminster, 1 138, or 
that of the Council of Oxford, 1236 ; that 
the insertion of them by the archbishop 
into the oath required by his decree, 
shews, that he, and those who advised 
him, thought that the oaths previously 
taken did not reach resignation bonds. 
That the archBishop had no authority 
to alter the oath ; and that if any 
bishop was now to refuse to admit a 
clerk who declined taking this oath, 
he would render himself liable to 
damages, and the costs of a quart 
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impedit. " By altering oaths of office,” 
observed Best, Chief Justice, you may 
alter the condition, duties, and respon- 
sibilities of the officers. Parliament 
only can do this in civil offices and 
councils of the clergy, with the appro- 
bation of the king, in ecclesiastical.” 

By the common law, an incumbent, 
by virtue of institution and induction, 
acquires an estate for life ; not from 
the patron, but from the ordinary — the 
patron has merely the right of nomi- 
nation. That is, the whole of the jus 
patronatus . But it was said, this 
constitutes rto objection to a bond to 
resign, for the condition to resign in 
the case of a benefice forms no part of 
the instrument that creates the interest 
in it; it is made by a separate deed. 
If a tenant for life were to give a bond, 
to convey back lus estate on the happen- 
ing of a particular event, such a bond 
would not be voidable at law. That 
no two estates are less like each other 
than that of a clerk in his benefice and 
a lay tenant for life ; they are created 
with different objects; conditions are 
annexed to one which are not an- 
nexed to the other: the clergyman, to 
preserve his estate, must perform the 
duties of his church ; if he takes ano- 
ther benefice without a dispensation, 
he vacates theothcr. 

As to the propriety and the policy of 
holding resignation bonds illegal, it 
was said : — 

“ That the holding of this bond ille- 
gal and void would be a breach of 
national faith to those who have been 
induced to purchase advowsonl;” for, 
said Best, C. J., “ immense syms 
of money have been expended in 
buying advowsons and presentations, 
upon the highest assurance next to 
that of an express declaration by the 
legislature, that in cases of livings 
becoming vacant before those on 
whom the purchasers intended to 
bestow them are capable of taking 
orders, they might present to such 
livings, and take the security of a bond 
from the presentees for the resignation 
of them, when the persbti for whom 
they are intended shall be in priest's 
orders. Many of these purchasers have 
no other provision for their children 
but the living so purchased. Eccle- 
siastics, as well as laymen, have dealt 
in these bonds of resignation. Lord 


Mansfield said, a bishop of Salisbury, 
before his (Lord M/s) time, frequently 
took them. This was not said of that 
right reverend prelate by way of re- 
proach, but to shew that men of the 
highest character did not consider that 
the taking such bonds was improper. 

" Yodr lordships,” continued the 
learned chief justice,. “ will permit 
me to remind you, that if these bond* 
are within the statute of Elizabeth, 
you make those who have given, and 
those who have taken them criminals. 

“ Both the plaintiff and the de- 
fendant, and many other persons, as 
well clergymen as laymen, have, 
whilst acting under the sanction of 
the courts of Westminster, committed 
the scandalous crime of simony, and 
subjected themselves to all the penal- 
ties of the statute of Elizabeth. I am 
aware, my Lords, that this argument 
was answered in the Bishop of Lon- 
don v. Ffytche, by saying, that these 
consequences of the judgment could 
be prevented by an Act of Parlia- 
ment; your Lordships cannot have 
forgotten the answer of Lord Mans- 
field to this observation. c What 1 
pass a judgment to do mischief, and 
then bring in a bill to cure it !’ I will 
add, Will you condemn men by a 
judgment that lias all the vice of an 
ex post facto law, and after confiscat- 
ing their property, save them from 
further punishment by a statute par- 
don?” 

That presentations are not pure 
spiritual trusts ; if they had been so 
considered, the bishops could not have 
allowed them to be disposed of by 
laymen : advowsons in gross, or next 
presentations, could never have been 
permitted to be sold; archbishops 
could not leave options to their widows 
or other lay persons. The learned 
Selden, it was observed, calls the right 
of lav patrons to present to living*, 
“ the interest of patronage which the 
lay founders challenged in their newly 
erected churches.” That Lord Kenyon 
calls a right of presentation, “ a trust 
connected with an interest.” That 
laymen, when they endowed churches, 
reserved the right of patronage, and 
the right of taking resignation bonds 
in favour of their children and de- 
scendants. That the bishops, by 
allowing the dedication of tithes to be 
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made on these conditions, obtained a, right. Your Lordships wilt not sup-* 
provision for many churches which pose, that the holding these bonds to 
would otherwise have remained with- be void, you will make patrons forget 
out endowment. That the conse- their families, and look out, unbiassed 
quences of declaring these bonds void, by affection or friendship, for the 

will not be confined to the injury most worthy clergyman to fill the va- 

done to the long* established rights of cant benefice. IVlany of them will 
patrons. It will introduce a^axity in act, as some patrons have done, where 
the mode of construing penal statutes, a living, the presentation to which 
that will deprive persons accused of they are desirous of selling, becomes 
crimes of the benefit of that humane void before it is sold: they will pre- 
rule, which secures from punishment sent some old man. By which are 
all whose offences are not clearly the duties of an incumbent likely to 
within the letter as well as the spirit be best performed — a young man in 
of the law. The judgments of the full health, under aboncPof resigna- 
Courts of Westminster Hall are the tion ; or an old man, who has just 

only authority that we have for by enough of life left not to be liable to 

far the greatest part of the laws of be objected to by a bishop, on account 
1 England. The overturning the long of his imbecility ? 
series of judgments, which declares “ Many owners of manors, with ad- 
the Validity of these bonds, must in- vowsons annexed, will sell the advow- 
introduce uncertainly and confusion sons from the manors. Those who 
into every part of the common law. pay large sums of money to purchase 
“ Can it be said,” asked Best, C. J. advowsoifs in gross, will not be the 
“ that the law which governs these most likely persons to hold such ad- 
bonds is unjust? No, my Lords, vowsons as pure trusts; and in dis- 

tbe injustice is in destroying, without posing of them, look only to the 

compensation, a vested right. Can maxim, detur digniori. Such aliena- 

it be said, that they are inconsistent tions of the church patronage will 
with the policy of our laws ? That break the connexion between the 
policy encourages us to provide for landed interest and the clergy. The 
our children, relations, and friends, young men of family arc, from their 
and allows us to bestow on them education and habits •likely to make 
offices for which they are duly quali- the best parish priests; from their 
fied. In ecclesiastical benefices the connexion with the owners of the lands 
public have a security for the fitness in the parishes, all the inhabitants 
of the person presented, which does feel a respect for them, which must 
not exist in other cases. The bishops add much to the effect of the instruc- 
are to take care that neither friend- Uon they give. Connexion with the 
ship, nor natural affection, puts a proprietors of the soil gives to the 
clerk into a church who is not duly clergyman the greatest interest in the 
qualified to do the duties of it. If a happiness of his parishioners, and 
patron may give a living to his son, or stimulates liirr to promote their 
relation, or friend, what objection is spiritual welfare. Such persons will 
there, if it becomes vacant, when the not take orders where the livings, 
person for whom it is intended is which their ancestors founded, are 
incapable of taking it, to his permit- severed from their families. I am 
ting some other person to hold it until awate these are rather considerations 
the incapacity of the first object of of policy than law. But, my Lords, 
his choice be removed ? It has been if there be any doubts what is the 
said, this can be done in the case of law, judges solve such doubts, by 
no other office. There are no other considering what will be the good or 
offices that have been created by the bad effects bf t their decision. I say, 
patrons, and endowed out of their nearly in the words of one of the 
estates ; and, therefore, there could be bishops, in the Bishop of London v. 
no legal origin for the right to take Ffytchr , 4 that doctrine cannot be 
such bonds in any other offices. With law which injures the rights of indi- 
respect to other offices; there are no viduals, and will bo productive of evil 
judicial authorities to support such a to the church and to the community/ 
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The learned judges who argued 
that the bond was illegal and void, 
contended : 

That a resignation bond did secure 
a profit or benefit to the patron, in the 
true spirit and intendment of the 
statute. If the bond be valid, Tord 
Sondes would be entitled to recover 
12,000/. and costs. A right to enforce 
the payment of such a sum looks like 
a piofit, or a benefit. The opportunity 
thus afforded, of providing for a son, 
or a bi other, or other relation, mu.st 
surely he considered as a benefit to 
the patron. ■« If it be a benefit, how 
has it been acquired t why, by means 
of a corrupt bargain for the pi oscula- 
tion. In a word, lie that stipulates 
for a i cognation bond, but gums for a 
sum of money, or for that winch to 
him is as valuable, or pcihups more 
valuable than that sum of money. 

1 Mlher of them is beneficial to him; 
both of them, therefore, forbidden by 
the statute. 

'Hint in exchanges, neither living 
can be considered as better or worse 
in legal intendment, because the\ arc, 
in the estimation of those that make 
them, perfectly equal, however other 
persons may differ on the subject. 
.Mr. Baron Eyre puts the case thus: 
“ A living in the air of Berkshire 
may be reckoned an equivalent for the 
difference in value of an incumbency 
in the hundreds of Essex.” That 
is a fair argument. Each man throws 
into the scale circumstances which 
establish a perfect equilibrium in 
cases of exchange between parties. 
Although there is not n single shilling 
passing, yet if there is any other 
extrinsic benefit whatsoever, to the 
smallest amount, it is made a part 
in the consideration of such exchange ; 
and there is no question, that upon 
the act of Elizabeth, sut h exchange is 
void. 

That by means <4 such a bond, a 
benefice may be sold during an actual 
vacancy. The value is calculated, a 
bond is given for the amount, to 
be void if the incumbcrq resigns on 
request, when a certain specified in- 
dividual is capable of holding the 
living. That event happens almost 
immediately, bv the nomination of 
a person who, if he lived, would with- 
in a very few months be <vp»bb- of 
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takjng the benefice ; and the patron 
becomes entitled, either to the penalty 
or the presentation. If, it was said, 
a bond be good for brothers, why 
may it not also be good in favour 
of cousins or more lemote kindred, 
or of friends? If U be allowed in 
favour two persons, why may it 
not be allowed in favour of more than 
two i — of twelve, of twenty, or even 
a greater number ? That there was no 
principle upon which it might be said, 
“ thus far shalt thou go, but no* 
farther.” 

That if a general bond be a benefit 
to the patron, and therefore simoniacal 
and void, how is a special bond to 
be distinguished l If it be a benefit 
to a patron, to be able to call for a 
resignation whenever he may choose 
to present any other person, it is 
equally a benefit, though perhaps a 
less benefit, to be able to command a 
resignation, in order to present a rela- 
tion or friend; and if there be any 
benefit, the degree of benefit must be 
immaterial, and the case will be 
equally within the statute: that there 
is, in fact, no difference in principle 
between general and special bonds. 
“ Suppose,” said llullock, baron, “ a 
clerk should resign, in conformity to 
the condition of a bond of this sort; 
what obligation is there upon the 
obligee, to present the individual 
specified in the condition f — None, 
lie may give the living to a stranger? 
and if the patron should present a 
stranger to the living, would the ob- 
ligor have any remedy, cither at law 
oi equity, against the obligee, for the 
nonrepiesentation of the nominee in 
the bond ! 1 should be curious to 

learn the precise species of remedy or 
redress to which an obligor would, 
under such circumstances, be entitled. 
A ii. u n, there is no obligation upon the 
nominee to accept the living if it 
should be offered to him.” 

That it is not only required by the 
ecclesiastical laws, that a benefice 
shall be fieely given and freely taken, 
but if resigned, it must be freely and 
voluntarily resigned; non metu coactus 
sed spontanea voluntate ; and how can 
a resignation be voluntary which is 
made in order to avoid the penally of 
a bond, \vhctlni - patifi e* 'i right 
■v* eupov' tiu’ ' hi ■ pie.*.', cue. 
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or only for a particular purpose? 
“ And ought,*' asked Abbot, chief 
justice, “ the law to sanction an in- 
strument that places a clergyman in a 
situation, either to subject himself to 
a demand which he may be unable to 
pay, or to make a solemn declaration 
contrary to his conscience and tferuth ?” 

That since the acceptance by the 
ordinary is necessary to give effect to 
the resignation, the undertaking of 
a clerk to resign a benefice is an 
undertaking which he has no power 
of himself to perform. 

That, considering the estate which 
a clerk has in his benefice. an estate 
for life, it is inconsistent with the 
principles of common law, that the 
patron, from whom such estate is not 
derived, should be permitted to exact 
a security by which his estate may be 
reduced to a mere tenancy at will. 
For though when a nominee in a 
special bond becomes capable of hold- 
ing the benefice, the patron may, yet 
he is not obliged to demand the 
resignation. Then the obligor is a 
mere tenant at will to the obligee. 
If he be allowed to retain the living, 
he would do so b\ the permission of 
the patron, and he would hold it on 
the tenure of the patron’s mere will 
and pleasure. And if the law will 
not allow a benefice to he held abso- 
lutely at the will of the patron, and 
voidable whenever he may choose to 
present any other person, neither will 
it endure that a benehce be so held as 
to be voidable when a relation or 
friend of the patron, may be capable of 
taking it, and the patron may think 
fit to present him ; for in each case 
the estate of the incumbent would be 
less than a freehold : but our law 
always considers a benefice as a free- 
hold, whatever it may have been in 
its origin, or first constitution ; all 
traces of which are now lost in the 
obscurity of antiquity. In short, that 
it was impossible for any one to 
contend, that a bond which places an 
iucumbent in such complete thraldom, 
under so absolute a dominion and 
restraint, could be supported upon 
any known or recognised principle 
of law. That such a bond must 
necessarily operate to the prejudice, 
if not the total subversion, of the true 
and essential interests of religion. 


That it might be objected to special 
bonds, on the ground of public policy, 
that the patron may thereby be pre- 
cluded from choosing the most proper 
individual for supplying Jthe living. 
If he act in the presentation according 
to the condition of the bond, his 
choice is fixed long^ before the fitness 
of the object can be ascertained. At 
the execution of the bond the nominee 
may be at college, or perhaps at 
school, or perhaps in his cradle. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, •April 9. 
APPEALS — rLETCIILR V. LORD SONDES. 

SIMONY — i INAL JUDGMLNT. 

The Lord Chancellor (Eldon) hav- 
ing gone through a. I the circumstances 
of the case, observed that the appel- 
lant, on bringing the case into the 
Court of Exchequer Chamber, had set 
forth the* errors, and the respondent 
pleaded in nttllo vst erratum . The 
court perceiving that there were none 
of these errors on record, which could 
warrant them to enter into the merits 
of the case, affirmed the judgment, 
without hearing the arguments of coun- 
sel. The question now for the con- 
sideration of their lordships was, whe- 
ther this was a bond on which the 
parties were entitled to sue; and in 
coming to a conclusion on this sub- 
ject, their lordships should consider 
themselves as judges in a court of jus- 
tice, and his (the Lord Chancellor’s) 
duty was not to state the case on any 
other^ground than that which was war- 
ranted by law. His lordship had not 
the slightest hesitation in saying, that 
before the dc- ision given in the case 
of the Bishop of London against 
Ffytche, this bond would be held le- 
gal, but he was of opinion that it came 
within the same principle which go- 
verned that decision, it was argued 
by counsel at the bar, that this bond 
could not be considered simoniaca), 
as the condition of the resignation 
was the presentation of a particular 
person, and^hat the obligee might see, 
and the Bishop should take care, that 
on his resignation, no other person 
should be presented but the Rev. Henry 
Watson, tne brother of Lord Sondes. 
Now, if the resignation were con- 
ditional, it would ccasc to be a resigna- 
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tion at all, and after an incumbent had 
resigned, he (the Lord Chancellor) 
would ask any man conversant in law 
or equity, was there any law upon 
earth which could compel a patron to 
present any particular person ? It had 
already been decided in &veral in- 
stances, that a resignation, lobe good, 
must be pura et absque conditioner 
otherwise the law said it was no re- 
signation, or it was void. True it was 
that two or three eminent and distin- 
guished leading characters were ad- 
verse to the decision in the case of the 
Bishop of ]*)ndon and Ffytche, among 
whom was Lord Kenyon, to whose 
opinion in legal matter* he paid the 
highest respect, and it was conse- 
quently urged, that that decision should 
govern no other case, except that which 
was strictly in point ; but lus lordship 
thought that there was nothing in this 
case which should take it out of the 
rule by which that decision was go- 
verned. The Bishop of London and 
Ffytche was a bond of general resigna- 
tion, and if the incumbent icsigncd in 
this case, could not the patron present 
whom he pleased; and how then did 
it differ from a bond of general re- 
signation? It had been urged that if 
this bond should be judged simoniacal, 
the incumbent and the patron would 
be subject to heavy penalties; but it 
was their lordships* business not to 
attend to any thing but to the subject 
proposed for their consideration. How 
could they with propriety pronounce 
against the law to avoid the conse- 
quences of an illegal act? When his 
lordship looked to the cases in the 
hooks which were advanced in sup- 
port of this judgment, he should say 
they were not well considered. One 
of them said, that a bond of resigna- 
tion might be made in favour of a 
brother; another said in favour of a 
cousin or a near relation. But his 
lordship would ask, what had the 
condition or relationship of the per- 
son in whose favour the bond was 
made to do with the question? That 
ought to be left out t df considera- 
tion. Could a patron take a bond in 
favour of himself? If not, he could 
not make it in favour of any man on 
account of relationship, for no man is 
more nearly related to a patron than 


himself; and if he could make such a 
bond, it would in construction of law 
be the same as a general bond of re- 
signation, for it was evident he could 
present whom he pleased after. But* 
again, it was said, that it could not be 
held simoniacal, unless it appeared 
that sqjpe benefit Could be derived 
from it. Might not such a bond he 
made covertly, in consideration of 
money, in this manner — when the time 
for resignation arrived, the patron 
might say to the clergyman, “If you 
pay me a certain sum of money, I 
will allow you to hold your living 
longer,” — could not such a thing be 
easily effected? His lordship had no 
doubt but that this decision would 
conic by surprise, and bear harshly on 
many patrons ami clergymen; but he 
was not one of those who would hesi- 
tate to indemnify those who had hi- 
therto committed themselves by such 
bonds, whether patrons or incumbents, 
pro\ ided that were done without touch- 
ing on the general principles of the ec- 
clesiastical laws of the country, some 
of which, it should be admitted, were 
too severe. On the grounds before 
mentioned, his lordship did not see 
how he could do otherwise than ad- 
judge this a simoniacal contract. Now, 
after the most piofound consideration, 
he would move their lordships that 
the judgment in the court below be 
reversed. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury en- 
tiicly concurred in the opinion of the 
Lord Chancellor, which was agreeable 
to that of the majority of the judges; 
but he had to implore their lordships’ 
attention to this circumstance — that a 
large number, both of patrons and in- 
cumbents, had exposed themselves to 
severe penalties. But bis Grace trusted 
that however erroneously they had 
thus committed themselves, that house 
would afford them protection. A pa- 
tron was liable to a penalty of double 
the value of the living, and the for- 
feiture of the patronage for that time; 
and the incumbent was liable to double 
the value of the living, and to be dis- 
qualified from holding it. Such were 
the severe penalties they were inno- 
cently exposed to if not protected by 
t^at house, lie held in his hand a bill 
containing such restrictions as would 
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protect bonds of this nature heretofore 
made, and exempt the parties from the 
penalties above alluded to: with their 
lordships' permission he would move 
that it should be now read pro forma, 


and on the second reading he would 
explain its provisions. 

The Lord Chancellor put the ques- 
tion, and the bill was accordingly read 
a first time. 


+ 

LITERARY REPORT. 


In the Press . — Three Courses of Lent 
Lectures, delivered in the Church of St. 
Botolph, Bishopsgate By C. J» Blomfield, 
I). D. Lord Bishop of Chester, Rector of 
the Parish. 

The Reasons of the Laws of Mo^cs, 
from the More Nevochim of Maimonides, 
with Notes, Dissertations, and a Life of the 
Author, by James. Tovvnlev, D.D., is an- 
nounced. 

Oriental Literature . — A due edition of 
the curious and celebrated Indian drama 


Sacontala, is about to appear in Paris, 
edited by M. de Chlzy. It is to be ac- 
companied by a French translation, which 
will enable persons ignorant of Sanscrit to 
form an idea of the Homeric genius of 
Indian literature. This edition has been 
undertaken at the expense of the Asiatic 
Society of Paris. Persian editions of Ta- 
bari, Fordousi, S:c., as well as editions of 
the principal Indian and Chinese Chronicles, 
are also about to he published at the ex- 
pense of the French government. 
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POLITICAL RETROSPECT. 


Corn Laws. — The new bill for the 
regulation of the importation of foreign 
com has been lost for the present 
session. After having passed the 
House of Commons, and been twice 
read in the House of Lords, an amend- 
ment, moved by the Duke of Welling- 
ton, that foreign com should be inad- 
missible until the price in the home 
market reached Otis, instead of 00s. 
per quarter, as at first proposed, lias 
been earned by a majority of eleven 
against the cabinet: in consequence 
of tins, the measure has been aban- 
doned. To prevent any inconvenience 
which the countiy might feel from the 
rejection of the bill, it is understood 

Estimated expenditure of 1S27 

Sinking Fund 


that another for the regulation of the 
averages, which was originally supple- 
mentary to the former, will be suffered 
to pass without opposition, and with 
an additional short bill adopting the 
principle of the lost one, as a tem- 
porary measure till after the next 
meeting of parliament. 

Tin; Budget. — We cannot attempt 
to follow the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer through bis statements within 
the compass of our narrow limits, but 
\vc will endeavour to give such an 
epitome of them, as shall present the 
real state of the finances of the country 
to our readers, as follows : 

£ 51,76 1,000 

5,700,000 


57,161,000 

228,000,000 

54,000,000 


Total estimated expenditure, subject Jp certain repayments 

Estimated income of the lour preceding years 

Do. of 1827 


Expenditure of present and four precedin'.: years 282,000,000 

Expenditure of the same pciiod, the repayminN deducted 257,477,000 


Balance applicable to the Sinking Fund , 

which for the same period of five 
years will amount to £28,A00,000, 
and therefore a deficiency of about 
£3,000,000 remains to be provided 
for in the budget of Ihe present year. 
To accomplish this, the* minister re- 
commends an additional issue of Ex- 
chequer bills to such amount (but 
which be has not yet stated) as may 
be necessary to meet the emergency, 
and which lie very properly considers 


25,123,000 

as more eligible than funding any part 
of it. 

State or Commerce and Agri- 
culture. — We have never been more 
pleasantly engaged in this department 
than at the present moment: the 
improved state of the manufacturing 
districts is of the most cheering de- 
scription. 'l'he demand for goods of 
Bmish fabric is great both at home 
and abroad; and it is gralifyiug to 
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learn, from authority on which the 
most perfect reliance may be placed, 
that in some districts not a loom re- 
mains unemployed, nor is there neces- 
sarily an idle person. The demand 
for shipping keeps pace with this 
improvement in, the manufactures. 
Freights have considerably increased, 
particularly on the western side of the 
kingdom, whence manufactured goods 
are principally exported, and where 
they average about 20 per cent higher 
rates than on the eastern ; but, from 
the nature of the shipping interest, 
this inequality cannot continue long. 
The state of agriculture is equally 
favourable to the prosperity of the 
country. The hay harvest, which is 
now very generally carried in the 
south, has proved remarkably good 
both in quantity and quality; and the 
present appearance of the crops of 
wheat throughout the corn counties 
wears a very cheering aspect, whilst 
there is an abundant promise of a 
productive year in the other species of 
grain and of potatoes. 

The Peninsula. — Portugal still 
remains in a very unsettled state 
towards the frontiers, from the other 
side of which the rebels continue to 
receive encouragement and assistance. 
At the same time it is asserted by 
deserters, that the Spanish army of 
observation is so infected with a liberal 
spirit, that if the troops were certain 
of a friendly reception, they would 
almost, without exception, desert to 
Portugal. Certain it is, that Gene- 
ral Sorsfield, the commander of the 
Spanish forces on the side of Portugal, 
has been ordered by his government 
to fall back from the frontier. De- 
sertion is said to have occasioned 
this ; as his troops deserted in large 
bodies : one of eighty privates repulsed 
and killed sixteen of a detachment 
sent in pursuit of them. The Infanta 
Regent of Portugal ’ is said to 
be gradually recovering from her 
recent sickness, all apprehensions of 
a fatal termination being totally re- 
moved. 

The administration of Portugal has 
been changed, and, with the exception 
of the Marquis des Torres, an entirely 
new one has been formed. The rebel 
Des Chaves, with some of his asso- 
ciates, have been compelled to with- 


draw from Spain, and have arrived at 
Bayonne. 

Eastern Europe and Persia, Russia 
and Austria, conjointly with England, 
are said to be urgently negociating 
with Turkey in favour of Greece ; and 
several military measures, adopted by 
the first of these powers, are asserted 
to be intended to support these nego- 
ciations. Without denying, though 
we are far from crediting these sup- 
positions, we believe they will be 
found to be connected with the war 
between that empire and Persia. The 
success which attended «he arms of 
the latter, during the last .autumn, has 
given great alarm to the Court of St. 
Petersburgh. The Russian General, 
Yermoloff, has been recalled; the army 
very powerfully reinforced, and the 
Petersburgh Court Gazette states that 
it has adianccd beyond Erivan. The 
particular manner in which it describes 
the precautions taken for the security 
of this army, sufficiently intimates the 
danger and difficulty of the service on 
which it is employed, or the anxiety 
of the Russian Cabinet to prevent any 
unfavourable anticipations on the part 
of the public. 

Greece. — The siege of the Acro- 
polis of Athens continues to be pressed 
with vigour. Favourable terms of 
capitulation were obtained for the 
garrison, from the Sera^kier Pacha, 
through the mediation of some French 
officers, hut were unanimously refused 
by the Greeks, who expressed their 
determination to die in its defence 
rather 'than surrender it. The leaders 
off the Greek forces having, therefore, 
resolved to attempt some measure for 
its relief, tiny formed a plan of 
attacking the Turkish troops in their 
intrenchments, eaily in the month of 
May. For this purpose, a large de- 
tachment, under the command of 
Karaiskaki, was ordered to advance 
through Livadia to storm them on 
the land side, whilst another body, 
under the escort, hut not the com- 
mand, of Lord Cochrane, should ap- 
proach by %ea. Unfortunately the 
former fell in with a part of the 
Turkish forces on the 4th; an action 
ensued, trifling in every respect but 
one, the loss of the Greek commander, 
who fell at the first commencement of 
the affair. As no one appears to have 
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been provided to succeed to his autho- 
rity, or prepared to pursue his plans, 
that detachment retired to Phaleru9, 
where it remained on the 15th, under 
the command of General Church. 

On the 6th, the naval expedition 
landed about three thousand men, who 
had scarcely completed their debarka- 
tion when they were attacked by a 
large body of Ottoman troops. The 
havoc which ensued was dreadful, not 
one thousand of the Greeks surviving 
the action. Lord Cochrane is said to 
have effected his escape only by swim- 
ming for hip life; and two thousand 
five hundred pairs of cars are reported 
to have been sent to Constantinople in 
proof of the victory. 

Bombay. — The appointment of Sir 
John Malcolm, K.C.ll. to the govern- 
ment of this Presidency cannot fail to 
give very general satisfaction. 

Centra l America. — The dissen- 
sions which have so long harassed this 
country continue to wage with great 
violence, and without any appearance 
of a speedy termination. The rapacity 


with which several cities in the pro- 
vinces of Nicaragua and Grenada nave 
been plundered, shews the fury as 
well as the avarice of the contending 
parties.' The devastations are already 
felt by the merchants in the sea-ports 
adjacent to these districts, who can 
no longer obtain those supplies, parti- 
cularly of hides and indigo, which 
once formed such valuable articles of 
Mexican commerce. 

The Rivf.r Plate. — -The hostile 
arties on the banks of this river have 
een very actively engaged. The 
commander of the Buenos Ayrean 
troops, having^, so manoeuvred as to 
render the cavalry of the Brazilians 
inefficient, on the 20th of March fell 
upon the infantry, routed them, and 
took all their baggage. The following 
day the Brazilian general renewed the 
battle, and having* brought up his 
cavalry, repulsed the Buenos Ayreans 
and letook his baggage. The loss is 
reported to have been nearly equal on 
both sides, and the state of the war to 
remain unchanged. 
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Scott. Rev. James, Wadham College. 


B. A. 

Barker, Henry Raymond, Merton College. 
Carr, George, Merton College. 

Davies, Lewis Charles, Wadham College., 
Edwards, Thomas, Exeter College. 
Hughes, John, Brasennose College. 
Jackson, Richard, Scholar of Queen’s Coll. 
Jacobson, Win. Scholar of Lincoln Coll. 
Jones John Wynne, Jesus College. 

Li Hey, Samuel, Jesus College. 

Lunev, Richard, Magdalen Ilall. 

Mae Ivor, William, Brasennose College. 
Platt, William, Brascnnose College. 
Kiih.ird'Oii, William, Exeter College. 
Sutclitfe, James, St. Edmund Hull. 

Turbitt, John H. Scholar of Worcester Coll. 
Ward, William, Worcester College. 

Weir, John George, Brasennose College. 
Whateley, John Clements, Worcester Coll. 
Williams, Edward, Pembroke College. 
Williams, St. Georgb A. Jesus College. 
Wilshere, Win. Wadham Coll. Grand Comp. 
Wilson, Daniel, Wadham College. 
Woodruff, Janie*., Merton College. 
Woodruff, Thomas, St.John's College. 
Wray, Cecil, Brasennose College. 

Wy liter, James Cecil, St. John’s College. 
June 21. 

M. A. 

Boucher, Rev. Barton, Balliol College. 
Bowen, George, Christ Church. 

Cary, Henry, Scholar of Worcester Coll. 
Falle, Rev. Edward, Scholar of Pemh. Coll. 
Ingham, J. University Coll. Grand Comp. 
Palling, Rev. Edward, Queen's College. 
Parker, Rev. J. Timothy, Queen's ('oil. 
Passanrl, Rev. Henry John, St. Alban Hall. 
Round, Rev. Joseph Green, Balliol Coll. 
Troughton, Rev. James, Christ Church. 
Turner, Rev. Charles, W.idhum College. 
Wakcman, Rev. E. Ward, Wadham Coll. 
Wareiug^Rev* James Taylor, Exeter Coll. 

Bourkc, Sacks ille Gardiner, St. Mary Hall. 
Dudley, Thomas, Trinity College. 

Forbes, Hugh, St. Mary Hall. 

I law kins, Robert, Scholar of Pernb. Coll. 
Hesketh, Charles, Trinity College. 

Mecch, Win. John, Fellow of New Coll. 
Pye, W illiam, Student of Christ Church. 
Tunnard, T, St. Mary Hall, Grand Comp. 

The University Prizes J’or this year 
have been adjudged to the following gen* 
tlcmeri 

Latin J ’erses, “ Mexicum” — Charles 
Wordsworth, Christ Church. 

Latin Essay -r- 41 Lex upud Romance 
Agraria.” Wm. J. Blake, B.A. ChristCh. 

English Essay — “ The Influence of the 
Crusades upon the Arts and Literuture of 
Europe.” Frederick Oakcly, B.A* late of 
Christ Church, now Fellow of Bdlioji Coll. 

English Eerse — “ Pompeii.” Robert 
S. Haw'krr, Magdalen Hall. 
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The following subjects are proposed for 
the Chancellor's Prizes for the ensuing 
year: viz. 

For Latin Verses — “ Machine vi vaporis 
impulse." 

For an English Essay — 44 The domestic 
Virtues and Habits of the ancient Greeks 
and Romans compared with those of the 
more refined Nations of modern Europe." 

For a Latin Essay — 44 Unde evenit ut in 
artium liberalium studiis prestantissimus 
quisque apud singulas civitates eodem fere 
saeculo floruerit?” 

The first of the above subjects is intended 
for those gentlemen who, on the day ap- 
pointed for striding the exercises to the 
Registrar of the University , shall not have 
exceeded four years, and the other two 
for such as shall have exceeded four, but 
not completed seven years, from the time 
of their matriculation. 

Sir Roger Newdigatc's Prize . — For the 
best composition in English verse, not 
limited to fifty lines, by any Undergra- 
duate who, on the day above, specified , 
shall not have exceeded four years from 
the time of his matriculation. 

“ Richard Coeur de Lion." 


Frederick James Parsons, M. A. Demy 
of Magdalen; John Williams, M. A. Student 
of Christ Church ; and the Rev. John 
Mitchell Chapman, M. A. Fellow of Balliol 
College, are nominated Masters of the 
Schools for the ensuing year. 

George Robert Michael Ward, B.A. and 
Scholar of Trinity College, is elected and 
admitted Probationary Fellow ; Edward 
Turner Boyd Twisleton, Scholar, and 
Thomas Legh Claughton, Exhibitioner, of 
that Society. 

The judges appointed to decide Dr. 
Ellerton's Theological Prize, established ^n 
1825, have adjudged the prize this year to 
F.Oakcly, B. A. Fellow of Balliol College. 
The subject is as follows : “ What was the 
object of the Reformers in maintaining the 
following proposition, and by what argu- 
ments did they establish it? — * Holy 
Scripture is the only sure foundation of 
any article of faith.'" — The subject for the 
ensuing year 1st—' 11 The faith of the Apostles 
in the Divine Mission of our Saviour was 
not the result of weakness or delusion, but 
of reasonable conviction." » 

Mr. Henry Wm. MaddocK, B. A. of St. 
John's College, is admitted Probationary 
Fellow of Brasennose College. 

Francia Jeune, B.A. of Pembroke Col- 
lege, Is elected a Scholar of that Society, 
on the foundation of Sir John Bennet Lord 
Oiaulatone. * 

VOC. IX. NO. VII. 


The names of those candidates, who, at 
the close of the Public Examinations in 
Easter Term, were admitted by the Public 
Examiners into the three classes of Liter m 
liumaniores and Discipline: Mathematics 
et Physica respectively, according to the 
alphabetical arrangements in each class 
prescribed by the statute, stand, as follow : 

In the First Class of Litera liumaniores. 
Head, Edmund Walker, Oriel College. 
Jeune, Francis, Pembroke College. , 
Merivale, Herman, Trinity College. 

Sewell, William, Merton College. 

Williams, Charles, Jesus College. 

In the Second Class of Litera liumaniores . 
Calvert, Frederick, Christ Church. 
Cartwright, Robert, Queen's College. 
Hohncsdale, Viscount, Christ Church.* 
Jackson, Edward, Brasennose College. 
Jacobson, William, Lincoln College. 
Maddock, Henry William, St. John’s Coll. 
Newnham, Geo. Wm. Corpus Cliristi Coll, 
ltew, William Andrew, St. John’s College. 
Reynolds, Henry, Jesus College. 

Smith, Culling Eardley, Oriel College. 
Underwood, Frederick Forbes, Christ Cli. 

In the Third Class of Literee liumaniores. 
Buckerfield, F. Henchman, Magd.Hall. 
Butterfield, Wm. St. Edmund Hall. 

Carr, George, Merton College. 

Davies, Charles Grconall, St. Mary Hall. 
Griffith, Charles, Christ Church. 

Hand, Thomas, Trinity College. 

Hind, William, University College. 
Hoskyns, Hungerford, Oriel College. 
Hutton, Thomas Palmer, Magdalen Coll. 
Lee, Philip Henry, Brasennose College. 
Mac Iver, William, Brasennose College. 
Nixon, Francis Russell, St. John’s Coll. 
Plummer, Seth Burge, University College. 
Purton, William, Trinity College. 

Sutcliffe, James, St. Edmund Hall. 

Tyers, Thomas, New College. 

John Wilson, ^ . 

Joseph Dorn ford, J £ 

John Shuldham, * .5 

Arthur Johnson, / § 

James Thomas Round, \* 
Wm. Beach Thomas, * 

In the First Class of Discip , Math . et Phys. 
Calvert, Frederick, Christ Church. 
Cartwright, Robert David, Queen’s Coll. 
Corfe, Joseph, Magdalen College. 
Heurtley, Charles Abel, Corpus Christi Coll. 
Hind, William, University College. 
Reynolds, Henry, Jesus College. 
Underwood, Fred. Forbes, Christ Church. 

In the Second Class of Discip. Math, et Phys • 
Priestman, John Smith, Queen's College. 
Rcw, William Andrew, St. John's College. 
3 o 
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Tyers, Thomas, New College. 

Williams, Charles, Jesus College. 

In the Third Class of Discip . Math, et Phys. 
Newnham, Geo. Wm. Corpus Christi Coll. 
Robert Walker, > 

Augustus Page Saunders, J Examiners. 
Edward Field, J 

The number of candidates who form the 
Fourth Class, but whose names are not 
published, amounts to 116. 

CAMBRIDGE. 

Degrees conferred May 30. 

D. D. 

Lamb, John, Master of Corpus Christi Coll. 
B. D. 

Bushby, E. Fellow of St. John’s College. 
M. A. 

Arnold, Charles, Fellow of Cams College. 
Bingham, Thomas, St. John'* College. 
Ford, William, Magdalene College. 
Teeson, John, Clare Hall. 

Ward, Walter Mather, Emmanuel College. 
M. A. ( ad euiulern.) 

VV'ilberforce, R. 1. Fell, of Oriel Coll. Oxou. 
B. C. L. 

Hesse, Frederick Legrew, Trinity Hall. 

B. M. 

Barham, Charles, Queen’s College. 

B. A. 

Baynes, Haygartli, Queen’s College. 
Beauchamp, James, Clare Hall. 

Ilotcherbv, Robert Mann, St. John’s Coll. 
Dymokc, John, Trinity College. 

Ellis, Robert Stevenson, St. Peter’* Cull. 
Fortescue, Matthew, Queen’s College. 
Hutchins, Rev. Geo. Corpus Christi Coll. 
Lucas, St. John Wells, Downing Coll. Comp. 
Nutt all, Jno, Parker, St. John’s College. 
Purton, William Christopher, Sidney Coll. 
Smith, Abel, Christ College. 

Williams, Phinetis, Magdalene Coll. Comp. 
Willan, Francis Miles, Christ College. 

June 11. 

B. D. 

Cantis Rev. Mark, Fellow of Emmanuel. 
Co\ entry, Rev. George, Jesus College. 
Hughes, Rev. H. 11. Fellow of St. John's. 
Lee, Rev. Samuel, Queen's Coll. Professor 
of Arabic. 

Rose, Rev. Hugh James, Trinity College. 
Temple, Rev.N. J. Fellow of Sidney Sussex. 
Twopeny, Rev. R. Fellow of St. John’s. 
Waterfield, Rev. R. Fellow of Emmanuel. 
Wynyard, Rev. Montague J. Downing Coll. 
M. A. 

Pocklington, Rev. H. Sharpe, Christ ColL 
B.M. 

Foster, John, St. John’s College. 

B. A. 

Flinch, Benjamin, Trinity College. 

Peel, Robert, Trinity College. 


The Chancellor’s Gold Medal for the 
best English Poem by a resident under- 
graduate, is adjudged to Chr. Wordsworth, 
of Trinity College, Subject — The Druids. 

The Porson Prize (for the best transla- 
tion of a passage from Shakspeare into 
Greek verse) is adjudged to John Words- 
worth, Scholar of Trinity College. 

Subject — As You like 9 It* Act III. 
Scene 3. Beginning, 

“ But do not so : I have,” &c. 

And ending, 

“ with truth and loyalty.” 

Sir William Brown’s Goljl Medals are 
adjudged as follow's : — 

Greek Ode — W. Selwyn, St. John’s Coll. 

Latin Ode 1 c i lr Wordsworth Trin. Co ll. 

Epigrams J ’ 

SUBJECTS : 

Gret k Ode — ” Sanctius his animal . . . 
“ Dec rat ad hue, ct quod dominari in cetera 
posset : 

u Xatus Homo est.” — 

Latin Ode- — Iphigenia in Aidide. 

Epigrams — IT aBrjjuara, paffrjpara. 

The Greek Ode, the Latin Ode, and the 
Epigram*, mentioned by the Vice-Chan- 
cellor as u having great merit, and to the 
author* of which permission is given to 
transcribe their exercises into the book con- 
taining the prize compositions,” were writ- 
ten severally by 

Wordsworth, sen. Trinity College. 
Nclwyn, St. John’s College, 
llankinson. Corpus Christi College. 

The Members’ Prizes of fifteen guineas 
each, to two Bachelors of Arts, for the en- 
couragement of Latin prose composition, 
are actyudged to Messrs. Richard William- 
son and W. M. Ileald, of Trinity College. 
Subject — Homeriis. 

The Members’ Prices to Undergraduates 
are adjudged tr E. H. Fitzherbert and 
T. W. Peile, of Trinity College. Subject — 
“ Gr<rria capta ferum victorem cepit } et artes 

Into tit agresti Latio. n 
" A Lay Fcllowbhip in Downing College 
lias become vacant, open to all Graduates 
in this University and the University of 
Oxford, in Arts, Physic, and Civil Law. 
The election will be on the 30th of October. 

The following gentlemen are appointed 
Barnaby Lecturers for the year ensuing ; 

Mathematical — J. Packe, B. A. King’s. 

Philosophical — W. Heard Shelford, M. A. 
Emmanuel. 

Rhetorical— G. Waddington, M. A. Trin. 

Logical — Thomas Thorp, M. A. Trinity. 

Hen. James Perry, M.A. of Jesus Coll, 
has been elected a Felloffr of that Society. 
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Archdeaconry of Buckingham. — The Venerable the Archdeacon has visited the 
churches in the northern districts of the county, and given his directions, not only for a 
supply of the necessary furniture for their interior, but likewise for restoring them 
gradually to the original form of their architecture, so far as can be effected without 
laying too heavy burdens on the parishioners. Under these directions, the church- 
wardens are empowered to act independent of a vestry. 

A new Church is about to be erected at Paddock, near Huddersfield. 

The Lord Bishop of Durham intends visiting and confirming throughout his diocese 
in July and August. 


ORDINATIONS. 

Bath and Wglls . April 15 Lincoln June 10 

Ely June 10 IAandaff April 15 

Hereford June 3 London June 10 

Lichfield and Cov, April 1 

AIpe, Philip, B. A. Corpus Christi Coll. Cambridge • P. 

Alt, Just Henry, M. A. Catharine Hall, Cambridge D. 

Alvis, John Sergeant, B. A. Christ Coll. Cambridge . • . P. 

Andrew, Richard, M. A. Trinity Coll. Cambridge . • D. 

A n tram, llicliard, B. A. Queen’s Coll. Oxford D. 

Applrbec, Henry, M. A. Trinity Coll. Cambridge ••••••••.••• 1). 

Arney, Edward Francis, M. A. Brasennosc Coll. Oxford P. 

Arnoid, Thomas Kerch ever, I?. A. Trinity Coll. Cambridge .... P. 

Battiscombc, William, M. A. Pcmbioke Coll. Oxford ••••••.. I). 

Bawtrce, Harvey, B. A. Jesus Coll. Cambridge ....•••••••••• D. 

P. 
P. 
P. 
I). 


Benjitficld, John Frcdciick, B. A. Trinity Coll. Oxford...# 

Berners, Ralph, M. A. Magdalen Coll. Oxford 

Birrtll, Alexander Peters, Literate for the Colonies 

Bloxatn, Andrew, M. A. Scholar of Worcester Coll. Oxford 
Bluett, Thomas Lovell, B. A. Queen’s Coll. Cambridge. . . • 

Booth, John, B. A. Queen's Coll. Cambridge 

Booth, Philip, B. A. Corpus Christi Coll. Cambridge 

Bosanquet, G. Henry, B. A. Magdalen Hall, Oxford 


Norwich •••••• June 10 

Oxford June 10 

Peterborough .. June 10 
Salisbury Mar. 25 

Norwich 
London 
Norwich 
Lincoln 
Ely 

London 
Salisbury 
Ely 

London 
Norwich 
Norwich 
Norwich 
London 
Oxford 

Bath and Wells 


Bowen, Pcrcivnl, B. A. 


Boys, Edward George, IL A. Worcester Coll. Oxford 


Brabnm, William Spencer Harris, B. A. Lincoln Coll. Oxford 
Bridges, Brook George, B. A. Oriel Coll. Oxford ••••••..•< 

Brooke, John, B. A. Brasennosc College, Oxford 

Brooks, George William, B. A. Christ Church, Oxford 

Brown, Alfred Nesbit, Literate for tiic Colonics 

Browne, James Caulfield, B. A. St. John’s Coll. Cambridge... 

Buck, John Parmeter, B. A. Caius Coll. Cambridge 

Bucke, Horatio Walpole, B. A. Trinity Coll. Cambridge . . . 
Burnaby, Frederick George, B. A. Caius Coll. Cambridge. •• 

Calthorp. Henry, B.A. Corpus Christi Coll. Cambridge 

Calvert, Nicholson Robert, M. A. St. John’s Coll. Cambridge 
Cape, Henry, B. A. Caius Coll. Cambridge 


Carver, James, B. A. Jesus Coll. Cambridge 

Cliilcott, William Francis. A. A. St. John’s Coll. Cambridge . 
Chencry, Walter, B. A. Jesus Coll. Cambridge 

Churchill, William, B. A. Worcester Coll. Oxford 


Clark, Thomas Foreman, B. A. Queen’s Coll. Cambridge , 
Clarke, William Thomas, B.A. Queen’s Coll. Oxford ... 


.. D. 

Lincoln 

... D. 

Norwich 

.. D. 

Salisbury 

.. P. 

Oxford 

.. P. 

Lincoln 

.. 1). 

Lincoln 

.. D. 

Loudon 

.. P. 

Lincoln 

.. P. 

Ely 

.. P. 

Peterborough 

.. P. 

Lichf. and Cov. 

.. P. 

Lincoln 

IX 

London 

.. D. 

Ely 

.. P. 

Norwich 

.. D. 

Norwich 

.. D. 

Lincoln 

.. P. 

Lichf. and Cov. 

.. D. 

London 

.. D. 

Ely . 

.. D. 

Norwich 

.. P. 

Norwich 

.. P. 

Bath and Wells 

.. P. 

Norwich 

/ D * 

LlandafF 

1 P. 

Ely 

.. D. 

Lincoln 

.. P. 

Bath and Wells 

.. IX 

Lichf. and Cov. 

.. D. 

Lincoln 
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Clinton, Henry, B. A. Fellow of Caius Coll. Cambridge* P. 

Cobbold, Francis, B. A. Caius Coll. Cambridge D. 

Coldham, George, B. A. Caius Coll. Cambridge D. 

Cold well, Thomas, Literate (from the Archbishop of York) D. 

Collyer, Robert, B. A. Trinity ColL Cambridge D. 

Cookesley, William Gifford, B. A. King’s Coll. Cambridge* D. 

Cooper, James, B H A. Queen’s Coll. Cambridge D. 

Cottle, lien. Wyatt, B.A. Sidney Sussex Coll. Cambridge. ••••• P. 
Cressucll, Oswald Joseph, M. A. Corpus Christi Coll. Oxford • • P. 

Crewe, Henry Robert, B. A. Trinity Coll. Cambridge • D. 

Currie, James, B.A. University Coll. Oxford P. 

Daubuz, John, B. A. Exeter Coll. Oxford D. 

Davey. Thomas, Literate for the Colonies P. 

De la Cour, Charles, B. A. St. John’s Coll. Cambridge D. 

Dcsbrisay, Thomas Henry William, B. A. Jesus Coll. Cambridge P. 

Dewdney, Edmund, B. A. St. John’s Coll. Cambridge D. 

Dodsworth, John, B. A. Queen's Coll. Cambridge ..•••••••••• P. 

Donne, Stephen, B.A. St. John’s Coll. Cambridge P. 

Douglas, Philip William, M. A. Student of Christ Church, Oxford P. 

Downes, Robert, M. A. St. John’s Coll. Cambridge P. 

Dufton, J., B. A. Trinity Coll. Dublin (from the Abp. of York) . . D. 

Dunningham, John, B. A. St. Peter’s Coll. Cambridge D. 

Duthie, Arch. Hamilton, M. A. Trinity Coll. Cambridge P. 

Eden, Robert, M. A. Scholar of Corpus Christi Coll. Oxford .... D. 
Edgell, Edgell, B. A. Curate of llousham, Oxford. •*•%•••••*» D. 

Edison, John, B.A. Christ Coll. Cambridge P. 

Eyre, Daniel James, B. A. Oriel Coll. Oxford P. 

Farish, William Milner, B. A. Corpus Christi Coll. Cambridge . . P. 
Fearon, Daniel Rose, B. A. St. John's Coll. Cambridge D. 


Femie, John, B. A. Caius Coll. Cambridge P. 

Fielding, Allen, B. A. Corpus Christi Coll. Cambridge P. 

Fisher, John Hutton, M. A. Fellow of Trinity Coll. Cambridge D. 

Fitzherbert, Thomas, B. A. Queen’s Coll. Cambridge D. 

Fowle, Henry, B.A. Univen>ity Coll. Oxford P. 

Fowler, Frederick Cook, B. A. Jcsns Coll. Cambridge ........ P. 

Frankish, David, B. A. St. John’s Coll. Cambridge D. 


Francklin, John Fairfax, B. A. Clare Hall, Cambridge D. 

Gardiner, William, B. A. Exeter Coll. Oxford D. 

Gilbie, Charles, B.A. Queen’s Coll. Oxford D. 

Gleadall, John William, M. A. Catharine Hall, Cambridge .... P. 

Glyn, Carr John, B. A. Christ Church, Oxford P. 

Godmond, Christopher Francis, B. A. Queen’s Coll. Oxford .... D. 
Gooch, Coppinger Henry. M. A. Corpus Christi Coll. Cambridge P. 

Graham, John, B. A. Queen’s Coll. Cambridge D. 

Grainger, John Cecil, B. A. Downing Coll. Cambridge D. 

Gray, AVilliam, Literate k . P. 

Grey, George Francis, M. A. Fellow of University Coll. Oxford . D. 

Hale, William, B.A. Magdalen Hall, Oxford D. 

Hall, Thomas Grainger, M. A. Magdalene Coll. Cambridge D. 

Harbin, Edward, B. A. Wadham Coll. Oxford . . * P. 

Harrison, Benjamin John, B. A. Student of Christ Church, Oxford P. 
Harrison, William Bagshaw, B A. Sidney Sussex Coll. Cambridge P. 

Hensley, Charles, B.A. Catharine Hall, Cambridge D. 

Henslow, William Henry, B.A. Jesus Coll. Cambridge D. 

Hervey, George Gayton, B.A. St John's Coll. Cambridge* •••• • D. 

Hesse, James Legrew, B. A. Trinity Coll. Oxford. . • • • • .* . • • • D. 
Hewitt, Richard, B. A. Queen’s Coll. Oxford* •••••••••••«••>* P. 

Hill, John Oakley, M. A. Chaplain of Christ Church, Oxford • * . » P. 
Hill, Richard Humfrey, B.A. St. John’s Coll. Cambridge •••••• D. 

Hitch, James Wortham, B. A. Pembroke Hall, Cambridge P. 

Hopkins, Benjamin, B. A. St. John’s Coll. Cambridge .•*••••• D. 

Hum, Thomas, B. A. St. Edmund Hall, Oxford * P. 

Horndon, John, M. A. Exeter Coll. Oxford •••••.*•*•.••«•• D. 
Howard, William, S. C. L. New Coll. Oxford •••••••••••••• D. 


Norwich 

Norwich 

Norwich 

London 

Norwich 

Ely 

Lincoln 

Salisbury 

Ely 

Lincoln 

London 

Bath and Wells 

London 

Lincoln 

London 

Oxford 

London 

Bath and Wells 

Oxford 

Ely 

London 

Norwich . 

Lincoln 

Oxford 

Oxford 

London 

Salisbury 

Lincoln 

Norwich 

Ely 

London 

Lincoln 

Ely 

Salisbury 

Norwich 

Lincoln 

Norwich 

Bath and Wells 

Peterborough 

Ely 

Ely 

London 

Ely 

Ely 

Salisbury 

London 

Oxford 

Llandaff 

Ely 

Bath and Wells 

Oxford 

London 

Lincoln 

London 

Lichf. and Cov. 
Ely 

Norwich 

Oxford 

Rath and Wells 

Norwich 

London 

Peterborough ' 
Bath and Wells 
Hereford 
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Hoyle, James, B. A. St. John’s Coll. Cambridge D. Lincoln 

Halton, Thomas, B. A. Caius Coll. Cambridge P. Norwich 

Hustwick, Robert, B. A* Queen's Coll. Cambridge P. Lincoln • 

Hutchins, George, B.A. Corpus Christi Coll. Cambridge. ••• • • D. Lichf. and Cov. 

Ingram, Rowland, B.A. Trinity Coll. Cambridge ...... D. Lincoln 

Jackson, E. Dudley, S. C. L. Trinity Hall, Cambridge D. Lichf. and Cov. 

Jarrett, Wilfrid Lawson, B. A. St. John's ColL Cambridge ..•••> D* London 

Jeans, George, B. A. Pembroke Coll. Oxford ••••••• P. London 

Julian, John Page, B. A. Queen’s Coll. Cambridge D. Lincoln 

Kelly, Walter, B. A. Caius Coll. Cambridge D. London 

Kcmpthome, John, B. A. St. John's Coll. Cambridge. •••• P. Bath and Wells 

Kenyon, Bedford, M. A. St. Mary's llall, Oxford D. Bath and Wells 

Kerr, James Burton, B. A. Sidney Sussex Coll. Cambridge • • • • D. Norwich 

King, John Myers, M. A. Balliol Coll. Oxford ••••• D. Norwich 

King, Isaac, B.A. Christ Church, Oxford D. Lincoln 

Kerch, Christian Lewis, Literate for the Colonies. P. London 

La Trobe, John Antes, B. A. St. Edmund Hall, Oxford. . .••••• P. Ely 

Landon, James, S.C. L. Worcester Coll. Oxford. D. Norwich 

Lane, Thomas Leveson, B.A. St. John’s Coll. Cambridge D. Hereford 

Langley, John, M. A. Magdalen Hall, Oxford P. Salisbury 

Latimer, Edward W. Forty, B. A. Lincoln Coll. Oxford D. Oxford 

Leacli, OcUurius, M. A. Scholar of Jesus Coll. Oxford P. Oxford 

Leatherdale, John, B.A. St. John’s Coll. Cambridge D. Norwich 

Leman, Thomas 0*-gill, B. A. Worcester Coll. Oxford D. Llandaff 

Levingstone, Charles, B.A. Nj. John's Coll. Cambridge ........ I). Lich£ and Cov. 

Ley, Jacob, B.A. Student of Christ Church !.... D. Oxford 

Linton, Henry, M. A. Demy of Magdalen, Oxford P. Oxford 

Litchfield, Isaac Smith, B. A. Trinity Coll. Oxford P. Norwich 

Lockhart, S. J. Ingram, B. A. Lincoln Coll. Oxford D. Lichf. and Cov. 

Longo, Henry Browne, B.A. Downing Coll. Cambridge... P. Norwich 

Lowther, Ponsouby, late of Cluist Coll. Cambridge P. Norwich 

Lucas, Charles, B. A. Trinity Hall, Cambridge 1). Norwich 

Lucas, St. John Wells, B. A. Downing Coll. Cambridge D. Lincoln 

Luck, Charles, B.A. Catharine Hall, Cambridge P. London 

Lutencr, Thomas Bancroft, Jesus Coll. Cambridge ‘ D. Lichf. and Cov. 

Luxmoore, Henry, B. A. Pembroke Hall, Cambridge P. Norwich 

Macdonald, Jacob, S. C. L. Magdalen Hall, Oxford P. Salisbury 

Macdonogh, Terence Michael, Queen’s Coll. Cambridge D. Llandaff 

Mallby, William, B. A. Emmanuel Coll. Cambridge D. Lichf. and Cov. 

Massingberd, llompescl), Downing Coll. Cambridge D. Lincoln 

Marcus, Lewis, B. A. Queen’s Coll. Cambridge D. Lincoln 

Marsdcn, John Howard, B. A. St. John’s College, Cambridge .. D. Ely 
Mathews, William, B. A. Chaplain of New Coll. Oxford ...... P. Oxford 

Meakin, J. Alexander Deverell, B. A. A St. John’s Coll. Cambridge D. Norwich 

Miller, Francis Richard, B.A. Worcester Coll. Oxford D. London 

Minchin, John Champneys, B.A. New Coll. Oxford P. Hereford 

Monnington, George, B.A. Worcester Coll. Oxford P. Hereford 

Moore, Richard Greaves, B. A. Christ Coll. Cambridge P. Lincoln 

Myall, William, B.A. Catharine Hall, Cambridge D. Norwich 
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CLERGYMEN DECEASED. 

Paroissien, George, M.A. Rector of West Hackney, Middlesex, and formerly of Pem- 
broke College, Cambridge, aged 03. It is with feelings of deep regret, that we record 
the death of this exemplary and truly Christian pastor, of whom it may with justice be 
said, that he alway “ went about doing good.” His meek and unassuming deport- 
ment evinced, that he had learned with the Apostle, “ in whatsoever state he was, 
therewith to be content.” For thirty-six years did he labour as curate of the parish of 
Hackney — with a single eye to the glory of God, and the salvation of those committed 
to his care. In him a fervid, though unobtrusive piety was united to a devoted 
attachment to the duties of his sacred calling, and warm admiration of the discipline 
of our 'Established Church. His family will ever revere his memory, as an 
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connected by various tie9, deplore him as a sincere and faithful friend, his parish- 
ioners will lament in his death the loss of a pastor, who watched so anxiously over 
that portion of the flock of Christ, which the Great Shepherd had been pleased to 
entrust to his keeping. 

Allix, Robert, Rector of Great Warley, Essex. 

Anson, Charles, Archdeacon of Carlisle, and Rector of Lyng and Mautby, Norfolk. 
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Senhouse, George, Curate of Wellingore. 

Stoddart, J. Head Master of the Grammar School, and Curate of All Saints, Northampton. 
Storr, William, Master of the Grammar School, Thetford, Norfolk. 

Thurgar, Christopher, P. C. of Aldershot, Hants. 

Tudter, Thomas, Rector of Kingsdon, Somerset. 

Whitehead, Edward, B.D. Rector of Eastharn and Hanley, Worcestershire. 

Winfield, William, Vicar of Ramsey and Dovercourt-curn-Harfcrich. 


NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

“ A Churchman,” “ A Poor Curate,” “ G.” « C. J.” and " II. R. B.” are postponed. 
We are compelled also to postpone some articles intended for the Monthly Register; 
among others, the Report of the Newbury Committee. 
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REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

Art. I. — Sermons , chiefly Practical , preached in the Parish Church of 
Clapham , Surrey . /ty William Djealtry, B. D. F.R.S. Rector of 
Clapham , Surrey; and of IVatton , Herts; and late Fellow of Trinity 
College , Cambridge . pp. 403. Hatchards, London. 1827. 

Mr. Dealtky has at length discharged a debt fully due to his 
hearers, to his church, and to the world. Those who had long hung 
on the lips which have ever spoken to attract and instruct, felt that 
they had a more than ordinary claim on the pen which had preceded 
the labour of those lips. Those who had read the occasional effusions 
of Mr. Pcaltry’s pen already before the world, who had been cheefed 
and directed by them in many a devout and charitable faith, and, 
perhaps, had been amongst the numbers from whom they had extracted 
much in the course of direct eleemosynary appeal, felt they could put 
in their claim for the continuance or revival of cherished impressions, 
by means less fugitive and transitory than had been offered before. 
Under feelings very similar to these, we decidedly hailed for our- 
selves the announcement of this volume ; — a volume to which, indeed, 
the general character of its au;hor, as the rector of a large suburban 
parish, and perfectly known in his various literary aitd scientific, as 
well as theological walks of study and practice, was sure to give an 
extended, a permanent, and most beneficial influence. And if ever the 
state of the world at large required such an influence, we are sure the 
present is that time. When the Neologists at home and abroad are 
diffusing their new and wide-spread mischief, we need every possible 
corrective. When intellect is made, we fear increasingly made, the 
appeal against piety, it is more than ever necessary to shew intellect 
in connexion with piejy. When the diffusion of the Sacred Volume 
is taking its widest possible range (to which, indeed, we can, ex animo , 
say, Gc id speed it, and lend it wings for its utmost and farthest flight!) 
it is still mojte than ever necessary to exhibit in connexion with it, 
those who understand, believe , end value its doctrines; those in whom 
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sacred literature walks hand in hand with general letters ; and who 
can admit Science and Christianity into the same mind. In this 
respect, it would seem truly that the mere experience of past days is 
lost upon us; it would ‘seem that Newton was after all, in the judg- 
ment of some, foolishly modest, or Locke weakly pious. The “re- 
searches of Pascal into science must not redeem his Christian belief 
from the charge of fatuity; nor the learning of a Bossuet, another 
Papist, nor yet the mathematics of a Barrow or a Horsley among the 
Protestants, rescue their theology from the charge of fanaticism. 
Now , forsooth, the “ march of intellect, 1 ” and the discoveries of science, 
will make us tread far more cautiously over antiquated Christianity, 
if not unavoidably carry us off from such positions altogether. Things 
are to be held by a sublime distinction theologically true, but meta- 
physically false; true, that is, for the purposes of a condescending 
courtesy to the weakness of our ancestors, or a prudent regard (if 
that) to the interests of society ; but false for every purpose that can 
improve the mind or elevate the soul, purify the heart or reform the 
life. It is against this system, as truly unphitosophical as it is impious, 
and unsatisfactory alike to the head and the heart, that we should 
wish to lift our feeble voice. It is against the unchristian world, let 
us rather say, we would wish to arm the Christian; arm him, that is, in 
the panoply of truth, and with the sword of the Spirit, which is the 
word of God. We must here say, that, in comparison with the real 
enemies of the body of Christianity, the minor oppositions, often 
falsely so called, sink to nothing. The conflict is now rather “ de 
imperio” than “de gloria;” and though we by no means rank Mr. 
Dealtry otherwise than amongst the most distinguished defenders of 
our common Church, as well as our common Christianity ; yet we are 
free to own, it behoves us to present him to our readers, in the most 
prominent light, rather as under the latter denomination. It is suf- 
ficient for us that we find in him tlic lucid expositor of the Sacred 
Volume; the awful appellant to its most solemn sanctions; the con- 
soling, and, at the same time, intelligent herald of its promises and 
invitations. We deem it his highest praise that, with nothing of 
affected novelty, nothing sectarian, nothing exclusive in his views, he 
yet boldly marks out the broad and narrow way, carries out every 
principle of Scripture to its full and legitimate bearing, and brings it 
home, with full and unvarying effect, to meet the case both of sinner 
and of saint. In short, we hail in Mr. Dealtry a disciple, or rather a 
master, of the old and the best, the most scriptural school. Wcfind in 
him a modern philosopher, who yet dares to be an antiquated Chris- 
tian ; a soldier in the ranks of the march of intellect, yet a good soldier 
of Jesus Christ. In the distinguished age of “ Mechanics’ Institutes,” 
to which bis candour probably makes him a friend, we find him boldly 
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advancing in that which is still the “ more excellent way” of Christian 
Institutes ; and whatever his opinion may be (perhaps favourable) of 
the “ Society for Promoting Useful Knowledge,” we have clearly, in 
Mr. Dcaltry, one who more fully still appreciates the utility of societies, 
churches, and sermons, for promoting Christian knowledge. 

Welcoming, then, Mr. Dealtry to the foremost ranks of long approved 
Christianity; and readily consigning to him the standard of plain, 
honest scriptural truth, when many a standard-bearer seems ready to 
faint under the fancied weight of his antiquated bearing ; we can as 
little doubt of the efficacy of its motto, “ In hoc signo vinces,” against 
the idolaters of intellect, as against the idolaters of Jupiter. And we 
proceed to a few distinct observations, accompanied with extracts, on 
Mr. Dcaltry’s Sermons, as giving the best comment on that signal, and 
sealing the triumphs of the cross of Christ. 

With- a predominant admixture of sound practical advice in the dis- 
courses forming this volume, we find, well laid down, the grand and 
deep foundations of all morality, as well as also the more direct 
mysteries of the Christian faith. Whether intentionally, or not, 
Mr. D. has, with singular felicity, made his three first Sermons intro- 
ductory to these several compartments of religious instruction. The 
first Sermon practically warns his hearers against “ Indecision in 
Religion," from 1 Kings xviii. 21 ; “And Elijah came unto qll the 
people, and said, How long halt ye between two opinions ? if the Lord 
be God, follow him: but if Baal, then follow him. And the people 
answered him not a word." The next Sermon proceeds to that one 
great fundamental position of all moral teaching, “ The Omnipresence 
of God,” from Jeremiah xxiii. 24 ; “ Can any hide himself in secret 
places that I shall not see him ? saitli the Lord. Do not I fill heaven 
and earth? saith the Lord.” The third opens as distinctly and fully 
the mysteries of Christianity, in taking “ Christ the Foundation of his 
Church,” from Isaiah xxviii. 16*; “ Therefore thus saith the Lord 
God, Behold, I lay in Zion for a foundation a stone, a tried stone, a 
precious corner stone, a sure foundation : he that believeth shall not 
make haste.” We cannot improve upon a specimen to be selected 
from the first of these Sermons, in shewing the preacher's general 
plainness of style and force of reasoning. Having properly, stated the 
notion of u halting” to be, in the Hebrew, that of “ birds on a tree 
moving quickly from bough to bough,” he thus illustrates this mental 
“ hopping” from faith tp folly, from something to nothing : 

If you inquire into their creed [that of the halters], you will probably find them, 
in general, correct : they are, to a certain extent, very right in their opinions, and 
fail chiefly in not following out those opinions iu their practical conclusions. 
They believe, for instance, that there is a God of infinite holiness, majesty, aud 
power : that the woild was created by Ilis word, and is governed by His 
Providence : but as to the obligation of loving Him with all our heart, ana soul, 
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and strength ; of putting our whole trust in Him ; of presenting ourselves, in 
the way of spiritual obedience, a living sacrifice , holy and acceptable unto God: 
this falls not within their thoughts. Their opinions are in favour of some out- 
ward and indefinite obedience: but the world has their hearts. 

Demand of them again, What they think of the Lord Jesus Christ? They 
will readily confess liim to be the Son of God ; they will admit that He came 
into the world to save sinners; that lie led a painful life ;* suffered the death 
of the cross ; rose again from the dead, and ascended to the right hand of the 
Majesty on high. But how, then, do they apply all this knowledge ? Do they 
look to Christ for the salvation of their own souls ? Are they desirous to come 
to Him as their Saviour, and do they apply to Him for the remission of their 
sins? Are they anxious to receive Him under the character in which lie is 
revealed, as the anointed of God, to instruct them, to purify them, and to rule 
in their hearts — as their Prophet, their Priest, and their King ! as ^heir Wisdom, 
Righteousness, Sanctification , and Redemption t It is in these respects that they 
fail. What is matter of opinion they will allow : what is practical and 
spiritual — the life of faith in the soul, the sprinkling of the heart from an evil 
conscience , the imitation of Christ as their example — here they halt between 
two opinions; yet without this they cannot follow God; without this they 
cannot be Christ’s disciples. 

Inquire yet again concerning their views of the Holy Ghost? They will 
admit that there is such a Person, and that He L the Spirit of God : they will 
allow that from Him all holy desires are derived* and that it is His office to 
sanctify the heart, and to communicate every spiritual blessing. But then they 
do not seek for that Spirit to cleanse and sanctify their own hearts : they see 
nothing of the beauty of holiness, and they have no right desire for the posses- 
sion of it. Their notions are in a great measure correct ; the evil lies in their 
dispositions and affections; their hearts are not right with God : they acknow- 
ledge ^generally the scriptural standard of doctrine and practice; but in every 
particular case they follow their own. 

It is true that they may sometimes appear to be much in earnest : they arc 
visited, perhaps, by some affliction, or the apprehension of evil : they a:e 
reminded, by some domestic calamity, of the uncertainty of life, and they are 
softened under the chastisement of God : some signal Providence calls them to 
reflection: some awakening sermon terrifies tlieir consciences: then, for a 
season, they appear determined, whatever others do, to serve the Lord : they 
search the Scriptures ; are diligent in prayer; and devout in attendance upon 
the means of grace ; but the impression is soon effaced ; all tlieir good purposes 
vanish, like the dew of the morning, and indecision of character becomes again 
predominant, both in their principles and in their conduct. — P. 

A 

We feel ourselves unable to pass over, though intending to have 
done so, the following passage in the second Sermon, on the Omni- 
presence of God, which seems to correspond to what has been already 
quoted from the first, and which affords a fair specimen of the glowing 
and the towering style to which Mr. Deal try finds no difficulty in 
soaring, although never forgetful of his characteristic plainness and 
facility of manner. 

A vague and general admission of the doctrine is of little moment. We 
speak here of a serious and realizing sense of it. For want of this just impres- 
sion, the hypocrite deceives himself with the delusive hope, that the specious 
appearance by which he imposes upon others, and perhaps also upon himself, 
will answer a like purpose with his Maker. It is for want of this just impression 
that wickedness abounds. Where is the profligate, who, when acting in direct 
violation of the law of God, would not be terrified at the discovery how per- 
fectly he is under the inspection of that great and terrible Being? And how 
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salutary would be the apprehension thus excited ! How would he tremble at 
the consequences of appearing in judgment before Him to whom every thought 
is exposed, and who is marking every deed, for the express purpose of righteous 
retribution ! True there are many hardened in their vices, many beyond the 
reach of argument, and capable, as it should seem, of bidding defiance to the 
God who made them I But is there one who could survey what is at this 
moment immediately, although invisibly, around him, and 'not recoil at the 
sight? Is there one who could behold the countenance of the Almighty' 
flashing indignation upon the' daring offender, and not shrink, as into the very 
dust, before Him? Take the boldest transgressor who ever blasphemed the 
name of his Creator, and spurned at the offers of his grace; take him in the full 
course of his abandoned career, while good men stand appalled, and even bad 
men are amazed at his wickedness; let him be rioting in all the malignant 
passions of c ,fhat spirit of evil, who worketh in the children of disobedience; yet if 
you could give him to see for one moment in what a condition he is, with an 
avenging God by his side, and the vials of II is wrath ready to be poured upon 
his devoted head, — yes, even this shameless transgressor would here, in the land 
of the living, call upon the rocks and mountains to bury him for ever from the 
sight Of that tremendous presence ! Is the man bold because these things exist 
not t lie is bold only because he sees them not. They are indisputable and 
awful realities, and will one day burst upon his view in dll their accumulated 
terrors. We affirm not that even this alarm would change the heart: that is 
the work of the Holy Spirit; but would it not lead the sinner to tremble for his 
sins 7 Would he not cry out, What must 1 do to be saved? And if not absolutely 
impenitent, would he not consider his ways, and put away the evil of his doings, 
and listen to the message of salvation ? W ho then can state in words too strong 
the importance of cherishing an abiding sense of the divine presence? How 
full of encouragement and consolation to them who fear God ! How replete 
with salutary terror to those who are under the influence of an evil^eart! — 
J\ 32—34. 

And wc must now, in fairness, give the general plan of the tliird 
Sermon, which affords an equally pleasing specimen of the method, at 
once logical and textual, in which it is our preacher’s habit to distri- 
bute his matter. The text we have given. The exordium shews its 
connexion with the context. The body of discourse, then, exhibits 
Jesus Christ, 

1. As a tried stone ; under which is demonstrated 

The peculiar fitness and sufficioocy in the incarnate Son of God to be the 
foundation of this spiritual temple, this church, which lie purchased with his 
blood and sanctifies by his Spirit : — a fitness which could not be ascribed even 
to the first archangel. — P. 4G. 

2. As a precious corner stone ; in which is shewn the uniting and 
expansive principle of Christian sympathy and Christian love. 

What an elevation of feeling docs it give to such a man, when he reflects 
that Enoch and Abraham, and Oavid and Elijah — that Isaiah, who so remark- 
ably prophesied concerning the Saviour — that John the Baptist, who, as the 
herald and forerunner of the Lord, was more than a prophet — that those who in 
early times stood forth as the confessors of Christ, or who passed with the crown 
of martyrdom on theit heads from a world of suffering to a world of glory, 
are all related to himself and to each other, as a part of the same spiritual 
building 1 — P. 48. 

The preciousness of such a principle is sufficiently obvious. 

3. Asa sure foundation . 
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It is doubtless implied in these words, that every other ground of hope is 
fallacious ; that the man, who reposes his confidence for a future world upon 
any thing else than the Saviour of mankind, is building upon the sand. Other 
foundation, saith the apostle, probably referring to this passage, can no ?nan lay 
than that is laid, which is Jesus Christ. There is no other foundation which is suited 
to the nature of q spiritual building ; there is none which can support the soul 
in temptation, or the church amidst the storms of the world. But this is a sure 
foundation. The word in the original is repeated, in order to give to the idea 
particular emphasis and force. Behold I lay in Zion a precious corner stone, 
a foundation; a foundation! as if no terms in the compass of language could 
convey an adequate notion of its solidity and strength. — Pp. 50, 51. 

The preacher proceeds, after this full discussion of the great sub- 
ject of his discourse, to speak, in passing, on the nature of«that faith 
by which we become built on this foundation. 

It leads us not only to look at the foundation stone, and to admire it, but to 
build upon it ; not merely to acknowledge that the gospel is worthy of universal 
reception, and that Jesus Christ is the alone Saviour of sinners ; but to receive 
Him as our Saviour; to draw from Him our spiritual strength and spiritual 
comfort ; to rest upon His merits and death for the pardon of our sins and for 
eternal salvation. It includes an abiding conviction of His truth; a sure 
dependence upon His promises ; a cordial belief that whosoever builds upon 
this stone shall stand secure for time and for eternity. — Pp. 52 , 53 . 

We should have wished a more distinct reference in this particular 
place to the holy fruits of faith, as we are sure we speak Mr. Dealtry’s 
mind in saying, that “ to receive Jesus Christ as our Saviour,” is to 
receive his doctrine into our heart as a renovating principle, and one 
that as truly saves us from the practice of sin as from its punishment. 
We might perhaps venture to suggest, as a general canon for preaching, 
that no one Sermon is completely what a Christian Sermon ought to 
be, that has not some express reference as to the grand peculiarity of 
faith in the redemption through Christ, so likewise to the superstruc- 
ture to be built upon that foundation in a good and holy life. We 
regret, however, this interruption before we had given the actual con- 
clusion to this truly Christian Sermon^ which consists in a “ notice 
generally of three classes — 

1. Those who are building upon no foundation for a future world. 

2. Those who build upon a wrong one. 

3. Those who have discovered the true foundation, and, by the grace of God, 
have fixed themselves upon it. — Pp. 54, 55. 

The three first Sermons having thus afforded us an easy classification 
of the whole volume, we shall adopt that division in giving a more 
general account of the remainder. The first division will be found 
the largest ; the volume being 41 chiefly practical and will embrace 
likewise the interesting subdivision of examples j and exemplary cha- 
racters, the most effective teachers, generally speaking, of practical 
principles. The next class will include general doctrines of religion. 
The third, subjects more decidedly and peculiarly devoted to Christian 
mysteries. 
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The practical Sermons proceed with, 

Sermon V. — The Christian's Conversation . — Phil. iii. 20. €t Our conversation 
is in heaven.*’ 

Sermon VIII. — Rejoicing in the Sabbath . — Psalm xcii. 1, 2. u It is a good 
thing to give thanks unto the Lord, and to sing praises unto Thy name, O Most 
High : to shew forth thy loving-kindness in the morning, and Thy faithfulness 
every night.” 

Sermon IX. — Motives for Christian Concord . — Phil. ii. 1, 2. “ If there be 
therefore any consolation in Christ, if any comfort of love, if any fellowship of 
the Spirit, if any bowels and mercies : Fulfil ye my joy, that ye be like-minaed, 
having the same love, being of one accord, of one mind.” 

Sermon XI V. — Sowing in Tears , and reaping in Joy. — Psalm exxvi. 5, 6; 
“ They that sow in tears, shall reap in joy. He that goeth forth and weepeth, 
bearing precious seed, shall doubtless come again with rejoicing, bringing his 
sheaves with him.” 

Sermon XIX. — The Joys and Consolations of the Christian Pilgrim . — Psalm 
cxix. 54. “ Thy statutes have been my songs in the house of my pilgrimage.” 

And these are interspersed with the following Sermons on examples 
furnished by Holy Writ: 

Sermon VI. — The Penitent Thief. — Luke xxiii. 42, 43. M And he said unto 
Jesus, Lord, remember me when Thou comest into Thy kingdom; and Jesus 
said unto him, Verily I say unto thee, to-day shalt thou be with me in Para- 
dise.” 

Sermon XI. — Samuel's departure from Saul. — 1 Sam. xv. 34, 35. “ Then 
Samuel went to Ilamah ; and Saul went up to his house to Gibeah of Saul: and 
Samuel came no more to see Saul until the day of his death : nevertheless 
Samuel mourned for Saul : and the Lord repented that He had made Saul king 
over Israel.” 

Sermon XII. — The Jewish Prophet at Bethel. — 1 Kings xiii. 26. lt And when 
the prophet that brought him back from the way heard thereof, he said, It is 
the man of God, who was disobedient unto the word of the Lord: therefore the 
Lord hath delivered him unto the lion, which hath torn him, and slain him, 
according to the word of the Lord, which He spake unto him.” 

Sermon XIII. — The Constancy and Deliverance of Shadrach , Mtshach , and 
Abedncgo. — Daniel iii. 1G — 18. “ Shadrach, Meshach, and Abednego answered 
and said to the king, O Nebuchadnezzar, we are not careful to answer thee in 
this matter. If it be so, our God, whom we serve, is able to deliver us from 
the burning fiery furnace, and He will deliver us out of thine hand, O king. 
Hut if not, be it known unto thee, O king, that we will not serve thy gods, nor 
worship the golden image which tlfou hast set up.” 

The second division into which we have ranged the volume embraces 
those more generally doctrinal, and arc as follow : 

Sermon X. — The Spiritual Design of Providential Appointments. — Deut.yiii. 
2, 3. u And thou shalt remember all the way which the Lord thy God led ttiee 
these forty years in the wilderness, to humble thee and to prove thee, to krfow 
what was in thine heart, whether thou wouldst keep His commaudments or no: 
and lie humbled thee, and suffered thee to hunger, and fed thee with manna, 
which thou knewest not, neither did thy fathers know, that He might make thee 
know that man doth not live by bread only, but by every word that proceeded! 
out of the mouth of the Lord doth man live.” 

Sermon XVIII. — The Lord sanctified in them that cornc nigh him . — Lev. x. 3. 
“ Then Moses said unto Aaron, This is it that the Lord spake, saying, I will be 
sanctified in them that come nigh me, and before all the people I will be glori- 
fied : and Aaron held his peace.” 

Sermon XXI. — The Sum of true Religion . — Ecclcs. xii. 13, 14. “ Let us 
hear the conclusion of the whole matter; Fear God and keep his command- 
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mcnts : for this is the whole duty of man. l'or God shall bring every work into 
judgment, with every secret thing, whether it be good or whether it be evil.” ' 

The third division embraces Sermons decidedly referable to Chris- 
tian mysteries. 

Sermon IV. — Phrist the Rtfuge of his People. — Isaiah xxxii. 1, 2. “ Behold, 
a king shall reign in righteousness, and princes shall rule in judgment. And a 
man shall be as an hiding-place from the wind, and a covert from the tempest: 
as rivers of water in a dry place, as the shadow of a great rock in a weary 
land.” [Immediately and appropriately following that on Christ the Foundation 
of the Church.] k 

Sermon VII. — (Preached on the Sunday after Ascension Day.) The Joy 
of the Apostles at Christ's Ascension. — Luke xxiv. 50 — 53. ,e And lie led them 
out as far as to Bethany; and lie' lifted up His hands, and blessed them. AmJ 
it came to pass while lie blessed them, lie was parted from them, and carried 
up into heaven. And they worshipped Him, and returned to Jerusalem with 
great joy, and were continually in the temple, praising and blessing God. 
Amen.” 

Sermon XV. — The Ministry of Reconciliation. — 2 Cor. v. 18. “ The ministry 
of reconciliation.” . 

Sermon XVI. — (Preached on Faster-Pay.) The Resurrection of the Just . — 
1 Thess. iv. 13 — 18. “ But I would not have you to be ignorant, brethren, con- 
cerning them which are asleep, that ye sorrow not, even as others which have 
no hope. For if we believe that Jesus died and rose again, even so them also 
which sleep in Jesus will God bring with Him. For this we say unto you by 
the word of the Lord, that we which are alive and remain unto the coming of 
the Lord shall not prevent them which are asleep. For the Lord himself shall 
descend from heaven with a shout, with the voice of the archangel, and with 
the trump of God : and the dead in Christ shall rise first. Then we which are 
alive and remain shall be caught up together with them in the clouds, to meet 
the Lord in the air: and so shall we e%er be with the Lord. Wherefore com- 
fort one another with these words.” 

Sermon XVII. — The Ascension of Christ , and the Effects if it. — Psalm lxviii. 
17, 18. “ The chariots of God are twenty thousand, even thousands of angels: 
the Lord is among them, as in Sinai, in the holy place. Thou hast ascended 
on high, thou hast led captivity captive: thou hast received gifts for men: yea, 
for the rebellious also, that the Lord God might dwell among them.” 

This, we think, would have been more suitably preached on “ Whit- 
sunday more particularly as another sermon on the ascension occurs 
in the volume. 

Sermon XX. — (Preached at the opening of the Chapel of Kase, Clapham.) — 
The Glory of the lxitter House. — Haggaiii. 9. lt The glory of this latter house 
shall be greater than of the former, saith the Lord of hosts: and in this place 
will I give peace, saith the Lord of hosts.” 

From subjects so important, and so fully and feelingly treated, it 
would be impossible to make any short or general selection adequate 
to the purpose. We shall remark upon a very few passages which 
have most forcibly struck us. We consider the Sermon on Christian 
Concord .as particularly valuable. Not quite uQtlerstanding bow Mr. 
l>ealtry ranks among “ propositions” not demanding “ cordial agree- 
mept throughout the Christian Church,” such propositions as respect 
providence of God,” (p. 180.) wc still most cordially agree with 
{be following observation, as the groundwork of true Christian concord, 
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and the only practicable ground for its erection during the necessary 
imperfection of this lower state. 

The distinction between doctrines essential to salvation and those which are 
not essential is founded alike upon reason and Scripture, and the very nature 
of spiritual things ; and narrow as is the way which leadeth unto life* it is -pro- 
bable that many are walking in it, with whom certain travellers on the same 
road will hold no communication, regarding them as aliens from the commonwealth 
of Israel , and strangers from the covenant of promise . l or we all know how 
great is the tendency of difference in opinion, upon religious subjects more 
especially, to make men view each other with suspicion and dislike; we natu- 
rally associate ourselves with those whose*sentiraents correspond with our own, 
and although love to all the followers of Christ, especially on the ground that 
they are Christians, is repeatedly inculcated in the New Testament, we are apt 
either to think slightly of their character because they concur not most exactly 
with our favourite notions ; or we regard them with a very subordinate sort of 
afTection, even while we believe them to be the children of God. Such is 
undoubtedly the case at the pre*ent day; and such was, in some instances, the 
case in the days of St. Paul : and the great object of the passage before us is 
to recall the members of the Christian church to a better mind, to fix their hearts 
on the same leading principles, and to persuade them to the exercise of unre- 
served affection and of mutual love. — Pp. 180, 181. 

The means for obtaining this 44 better mind, ,, witli perfect security 
against that spurious liberality too often affected in the present day, 
which is but the ape of the genuine, and which, like all other apes, 
when put to the test, has nothing really of the mind or spirit within 
which the outward form portends, — are well selected, and are these 
two: — “a just view of the great design of Christianity; and, secondly, 
the cultivation of a humble spirit .” P. 181. 

It is a great act of self-denial to refrain from extracting the remainder 
of this Sermon, which is in the best style of Mr. Deal try’s rich textual 
illustration, and leads him through the whole range of Christian doctrine, 
practice, and feeling, in the animated appeal to 44 any consolation in 
Christ, — any comfort of love, — any fellowship of the Spirit, — any 
bowels and mercies,” and finally^o the personal and affectionate motive, 
u fulfil ye my joy.” 

Mr. Dealtry’s discriminating views of character eminently appear in 
his four Sermons on Examples, as we have seen, furnished from scrip- 
ture. We know of no scriptural example of the negative kind that 
has more powerfully affected our own mind in the hour of silent medi- 
tation than that of king Saul. And we can truly say, no discourse on 
that character has more fully developed our own ideas, or expressed 
and improved our own feelings on the subject, than that of Mr. 
Dealtry on Samuel’s ^departure from Saul. So much profession, so 
much knowledge, and all but sincerity of practice in the true religion, 
yet connected, a& Mr. D. observes, with a worldly spirit at heart, dis- 
simulation with the prophet who reproves him, and entire insincerity 
of repentanee, appearing in manifold ways, do indeed afford a warning 
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which should go to the bottom of our fairest pretensions, and fully 
warrant the awful close of the preacher. 

In taking a review of this- subject, we observe here a man, who had been 
eminently favoured by the Most High, and even raised up by the special 
appointment of His Providence, eventually cast off, and utterly rejected because 
he disobeyed the divine commandments, and repented not of his sin. And is 
it to be expected under the dispensation of the gospel, where the love of God 
is so wonderfully manifested, and the purity of His law so plainly set forth, and 
the necessity of repentance and a holy life so peremptorily asserted, that conduct 
like that which was thus signally visited in the king of Israel, will be overlooked 
in us? Was it of any service to Saul, that he honoured God with his lips, that 
he even worshipped Him in the presence of the prophet, whilfl there was 
duplicity in his heart? Little will be the benefit derived from an alleged regard 
for religion where that profession is insincere. To preserve a fair character 
with our fellow-creatures, may be a matter of easy attainment ; tins unhappy 
king of Israel, possibly even at the period of his rejection, did the same; 
and this it seems he was anxious to do. Let every insincere and hypocritical 
person take warning by his example; let him learn how contemptible is the 
applause of our fellow-creatures, if God be against us! — Pp. 237 , 238 . 

We are much pleased with the edifying use made of the old prophet 
at Bethel ; and are greatly indebted to our preacher for rescuing that 
passage from the company of some others, perhaps as falsely dis- 
esteemed for a supposed unfruitfulness of subject, or a want of 
application to the practical habits and feelings of humanity. Such 
objections prove, under the able handling of Mr. Dealtry, nothing 
but the objector’s ignorance of the genuine principles of human 
nature. The slight temptation of the prophet to do amiss is well 
illustrated by the apparently slight temptation to which our first 
parents yielded ; whilst the punishment is equally well matched with 
that of Moses, fo? speaking even unadvisedly with his lips. In this 
latter case we knotv 9 what also the preacher hopes with respect to the 
prophet, that the punishment was temporal only, not eternal. “ They 
were chastened of the Lord, that thej^ might not be condemned with 
the world.” 

We should readily quote from the following Sermon, on the mag- 
nificent virtues of Shadrach, Meshech, and Abednego, standing, as 
they do, in such happy contrast with the weak principles of the old 
prophet of Bethel. We must, however, forbear, and confine ourselves 
to observing, that Mr. Dealtry considers the “ form of the fourth, like 
the Son of God,” walking in the midst of the fire with the three 
children, to have been the veritable form of the Eternal Son of God, 
manifested on this occasion, as at sundry other 'junctures recorded in 
the writings of the Old Testament, and who was afterward to appear 
clad in human flesh, in form and substance a Man, as the Messiah and 
Saviour of the world. The opinion is of very ancient date in the 
Christian church, and has been revived by those orthodox Trinitarians 
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the Hutchinsonians, and others, being a position that strikes at the root 
of all errors, denying the pre-existent state of Jesus Christ. The 
angel who rescued Daniel is, in like manner, considered by such “ the 
angel of the covenant the same who attended the Israelites through 
the wilderness in the pillar of the cloud and fire; who ( burned in the 
bush ; who blazed in the Shechinah ; and who, at the gate of*Paradise, 
with his flaming sword, kept, or shewed the way of the tree of life. 
We see no substantial reason for differing from authority very widely 
diffused, very respectable, and very ancient, for this opinion ; although 
it has sometimes struck us that those ancient heretics, the Doceta?, 
who held that Jesus Christ, appearing at length in our mortal flesh, 
was but an appearance, an apparition, rather than really “ having flesh 
and bones, as they saw him have,” might have gathered their prejudice 
from some such opinion as the present, namely, that He who did more 
than once appear, in form only, like the Son of God, might again have 
appeared under the same airy and unsubstantial mode of existence. 
Without determining absolutely, we cannot help noticing the differ- 
ence between any uninspired comment, and the plain unsophisticated 
tale of Scripture itself. The thing collected from Scripture may he 
important, may be interesting, and instructive; the thing revealed in 
Scripture, that is truth. It is still a different question, whether or 
not king Nebuchadnezzar knew the meaning of his own words, which 
Mr. Dealtry properly imagines he might not have done. 

In “ the Ministry of Reconciliation,” in which Mr. Dealtry so well 
lays down the real nature of that enmity of heart to God, from which 
all need to be “ reconciled” through this ministry; not 

that there exists in every unrenewed and unregenerate ma% an active and malig- 
nant spirit of undisguised hatred against the Almighty : of such a spirit many are 
unconscious, whom reason and Scripture would nevertheless alike convict of 
practical, though silent eumity against him, and whom accordingly the Apostle 
would invite to be reconciled. — Pp. 313, 314. 

V. 

we should have been glad if Mv. Dealtry had laid down more fully 
his view of the Christian ministry, and of that authoritative commission 
which they can justly claim, if legitimately commissioned, to “ bind on 
earth what has been bound in heaven, and to loose on earth what is 
loosed in heaven.” The bounds of that commission and that authority 
would be well fixed by so able a delineator as Mr. Dealtry,, although a 
discourse so touching, so animated, so truly Christian in all its parts, 
and so effective in all its results, makes us distrust ourselves in wishing 
for any addition, and Ashamed of ourselves in giving utterance to so 
exorbitant a demand. 

We cannot conclude without noticing the amiable motive which has 
induced the author to introduce one Sermon into this collection— that 
on “ the Glory of the latter House;” the Sermon preached at the 
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opening of the new chapel of ease in his own important parish. The 
motive appears, on the face of it, to have been that of enshrining, in 
41 the cedar and the gold” of his own Christian pages, the memory of 
his highly respectable predecessor, the Rev. John Venn, by whose 
exertions that chapel had been founded and prepared for opening, but 
.who, David-like, lived not to see the full execution of the purpose 
which was in his heart. The whole secret, prepared for in the Preface, 
is out in the following single note, we believe, appended to the volume, 
which appears in p. 436. 

The old church of Clapham having been taken down, and a new parish 
church built on a different spot, about the year 1775, the old® churchyard 
remained a burial place only, till, in 1813—5, under an Act of Parliament, 
a chapel of ease was erected in it, on the ancient site. The act was obtained 
during the incumbency, and mainly by the exertions, of the late Rev. John 
Venn, M.A. That excellent man did not live to see thebuilding commenced: 
he died July 1st, 1813, and was buried in a part of the churchyard, which is 
almost immediately under the present communion table. — It may here be stated, 
in reference to another part of the Sermon, that a considerable uumber of free 
sittings were reserved in the chapel, for the benefit of the poor. 

But must we yield to the temptation of presenting the same infor- 
mation to our readers, as clothed in the new dress of Mr. Deal try’s 
magic text, and also borne to the heart by the most appropriate senti- 
ments of piety and affection? Our readers will excuse us, and not 
deem the motive of the Sermon, viz. honour to a departed friend, its 
only merit; more especially those readers, who had also been acquainted 
with similar sentiments and similar language, flowing from the lips 
and the pen of that friend himself, the late Mr. Venn, whose post- 
humous Sermons are amongst the most valuable productions of modem 
divinity. 

If it he pleasant to the passing traveller to fix his eye upon the new prospect 
of a house of God; if it be pleasant, in exchange for the silence and solitude of 
tombs, to listen to the hallelujahs of fm people; how interesting to us must be 
the reflection, that the ground on which we stand has been consecrated by the 
piety of ages; that the prayer* and thanksgivings which we offer are the echo of 
those, which, in days that are past, have'asccnded from this place to the throne 
of the Lord: that many of our forefathers, whose bodies are now scattered 
around us, waiting in the dust of death the resurrection of the dead, once 
lifted up their voices in this sacred spot, and poured out their souls in the 
language of supplication, or united in the melody of praise. It may be forgiven 
me, I trust, it, on this occasion, I allude especially to one who is in the affec- 
tionate recollection of all that hear me, in whose heart it was to build a house 
for the honour of his God, and to whose Christian exertions we are mainly 
indebted for the gratification which, at this moment, we enjov in the com- 
pletion of the work. He did well that it was in his heart, and the intention 
was undoubtedly accepted and blessed. We presume not to dispute against 
the ways of Providence, and blessed are the dead whtch die in the ]*ord; but 
there is a melancholy pleasure in considering events as they might have been ; 
and I doubt not that the imagination of every one of you has, by this time, 
suggested with what peculiar delight, had it thus pleased the Disposer of all 
things, that faithful servant of C hrist would have hailed the dawning of this 
holy day; and with what solemnity of address and kindness of exhortation he 
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would have elevated your Christian views, and have awakened your Christian 
feelings. The happiness of the disembodied spirit can in no way be affected 
by the things of this world; but delightful to hfm was the worship of God* and 
dear were the assemblies of his people: and whilst life still lingered in the 
mortal frame, had it been permitted him to choose his earthly resting-place, 
it would have been the very spot where his remains are deposited. For it is 
on the pavement which covers them that we bend our knees in prayer, and 
unite in the psalm of thanksgiving: it is around that table which stands by hi* 
grave, that in this place we shall in future years commemorate the cross and 
passion of our Lord. May the supplications which he has offered to the God 
of mercy in behalf of those who should assemble in this house, be abundantly 
answered : that the poor may have the gospel preached to them , and that it may be 
instrumental to the conversion and salvation of many souls. We know that, 
Except the f^ord build the house , they labour in vain that build it. “ Forbid it, 
O God, that this our labour should be in vain 1 Let thy blessing descend upon 
thy servants, and visit thine inheritance. O I xml God of Israel, there is no God 
like thee in the heaven , nor in the earth , which keepest covenant, and showest mercy 
unto thy servants , the$ walk before thee with all their hearts . Have respect , 
therefore , to the supplications of thy people , and hearken unto the cry and the 
prayer' which thy servants pray before thee : that thine eyes may be open upon this 
house day and night, to hearken unto the prayer which thy servants pray in this 
place. If thy people sin against thee, and thou be angry with them , and they 
turn to thee, saying, we have % sinned, we have done amiss , and have dealt wickedly ; 
if (hey return to thee with all their heart, and with all their soul ; then hear thou 
from the heavens , even thy dwelling place, their prayer and their supplications , 
and forgive thy people, which have sinned against thee. Let thy mercy be upon us 
according as we hope in thee ! () send out thy light and thy truth : let them lead 

us, let them bring us unto thy holy hill , and to thy tabernacles : then will we go unto 
the altar of God, unto God our exceeding joy. 0 satisfy us early with thy mercy , 
that we may rejoice and be glad all our days. Let thy work appear unto thy 
servants, and thy glory unto thi ir children : and let the beauty of the Lord our God 
be upon us ; and istabhsh thou the work of our hands upon us: yea , the work of our 
hands establish thou if.” 

The time will soon come, when thy Sabbaths on earth shall he with us no 
more; when the hands, which we now raise to thy mercy seat, shall be still in 
death; when the eye of adoration shall be dim; and the tongue of praise be 
silent: but let thy name be had in reverence by future generations; and thy 
glory bp manifested in this hallowed place : may the assemblies of thy people 
cease not to enter into these gahs with thanksgiving, and to worship here in the 
beauty of holiness. And still, as they successively pass on to the repose of their 
fat hois, may they rest in the sure a*yl certain hope that they shall be transferred 
from these courts below to a build*. % of God, a house not made with hands . 
There may we all meet in the presence of thy glory, and with the ransomed of 
the liOrd, from every kindnd, and tongue , and people, renew the song of our 
pilgrimage in the house of our triumph, and praise thy name for ever and ever. 
P. 430—44 1. 

We must now take our leave of Mr. Dealtry, with much regret for 
the short pleasure we have been able to afford ourselves or our readers 
in this notice of his Sermons, and for our inability to add any obser- 
vations on those Scfmons more immediately directed to Christian 
mysteries. On this last ground, however, our regret is lessened by 
the very professed imperfection itself of the department so passed over 
by us, in application to which, we have great pleasure in informing the 
reader, and reminding Mr, Dealtry, of the following notice in his own 
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Preface, to which we shall only affix the two significant words, 
M Vcrbum sat.” 

In selecting these discourses for the press, the author has paid regard to their 
practical tendency. It was formerly his intention to include several of a more 
strictly doctrinal character, and to add, on one subject at least, a regular series : 
to those among his parishioners who have stated a request to that effect, he begs 
to observe, that such a plan must not be considered as entirely relinquished, but, 
perhaps, only deferred. — P. iv. 

♦ 

Art. II. — Journal of a Soldier of the Seventy-first Regiment , Highland 
Light Infantry , from 1806 to 1815. Including Particulars of the 
Battles of Vimeira, Corunna , Vittoria , the Pyrennees , Toulouse , and 
Waterloo. Third Edition. To which are now added , Selections from 
the Letters of Corporal M culler, of the First Regiment of Foot 
Guards , describing the Attack on Ber gen-op-zoom , tyc. Edinburgh: 

1822 . pp. 228 . 

The Subaltern. Cadell: London, 1826. pp. 373. 

The Eventful Life of a Soldier , during the late War in Portugal , 
Spain, and France. By a Serjeant of the * * Regiment of Infantry. 
Edinburgh: 1827. pp. 369. 

Unbelievers are accustomed to assert, by way of reproach to 
Christians and their religion, that wars have been more frequent and 
more sanguinary since the promulgation of the Gospel, than ever they 
were among the heathens of old. Whether this charge be strictly true 
or not, is immaterial to our present purpose ; since (to say nothing of 
religious and holy wars , so called because the religion of peace w as the 
especial bone of contention,) wc believe it to be a literal truth, that, 
for at least 1700 years, there has not once been a universal peace in 
Christendom. 

“ A new commandment I give’unto you, that ye love one another 
yet the hatred which burns in Chrisur«f bosoms is to be satiated only 
by fire, and sword, and battle, and murder, and sudden death. The 
Quakers, alone among the sects, are true to their principles upon the 
subject of w r ar ; and for this they are exposed to the invectives of the 
grave and the ridicule of the witty. Peradventure the day may come 
when the Quakers shall be able to turn the laugh against their de- 
tractors. Meanwhile, since whatever is, practised must be defended, 
it is alleged that war is no where forbidden in the Bible : we admit, 
not in so many words; neither is suicide; neither is duelling; and, 
what is more, we do not hesitate to affirm, that* for both these last 
offences there is much more to be said than can be said for war, if the 
morality of actions is to be measured by their good or evil effect upon 
society at large. The worst that can come of a duel is the death of 
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two individuals. A single war in one month consigns thousands to 
death ; and leaves tens of thousands to mental and bodily sufferings, 
far worse than death. Yet 

“ One murder makes a villain, 

Millions a hero!” 

And many a Christian moralist, who denounces murder and suicide as 
the blackest of human crimes, and duelling as something partaking of 
the guilt of both, will yet apologize for war on the ground of political 
necessity, or, at the most, lament it as an inevitable evil, like an earth- 
quake or a famine. Now here, we contend, is a very glaring incon- 
sistency, and a striking illustration of what is called conventional 
morality as opposed to rational , when men will do wrong, and then try 
to quiet their own consciences, and to blind the eyes of others, by 
sophistry. It is beyond a question, that, if the golden rule was faith- 
fully obeyed by all men, wars would cease in all the world; but, 
Unhappily, the golden rule is one of the last things men trouble them- 
selves about, and therefore selfishness and passion take care that wars 
shall prevail in all the wftrld. The object of private war is to protect 
the honour of individual duellists ; the object of public war is to pro- 
tect the honour of nations ; yet one is a combination of suicide and 
murder, and the other is “just and necessary or at least the fault is 
all on the side of our adversary. The causes of wars are various — 
to avenge an insult to & flag, or to dethrone a king ; to maintain the 
true religion, or to plunder a province ; to secure a fishery or barren 
island, or a tax upon tea ; or a monopoly of trade in silk and indigo, 
or sugar and black men. Besides, war keeps up at once both the 
courage and humanity of the people, like prize-fighting and bull- 
baiting, because true courage and generosity invariably go together. 
It also affords a convenient provision for younger sons and surplus 
population. What can be more animating than a review — more 
spirit-stirring than a battle— oj more glorious than a victory and a 
triumph? Considering, however^hat all things are made up of good 
and evil, we propose, while labouring in our vocation, to shew the 
other side of the picture, and to select from the works which stand at 
the head of this article a few military scenes, not for the purpose of 
exciting dramatic interest or sentimental sympathy in the reader, but 
of fixing his attention upon the real character of war— of war, divested 
of its pomp and pageantry, and pourtrayed in its true colours, the most 
dreadful of social evils — the portentous union of all moral and physical 
scourges that can afflict our hapless race. 

We shall quote, first, the following very sensible observations from 
the publisher’s preface to the “ Soldier’s Journal." 

In almost every history of campaigns and of battles, ancient and modern, 
it has been the endeavour of the writer to direct (he sympathy of his readers 
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exclusively to the heroes who have led their fellow-creatures to victory and to 
slaughter; and the mind has been withheld from the consideration of the mass 
of misery which war has inflicted upon the hundreds of thousands of unnoticed 
soldiers, equally susceptible of every feeling of pain, and more exposed to 
hardships and privations, than the commanders — who alone reap the laurels, 
and the few solid emoluments, of the held of battle. 

It is hoped that this little volume, however humble its pretensions, may be 
found useful in counteracting the pernicious influence of the generally received 
maxim, that there is something peculiarly honourable in the profession of arms 
— that it is more glorious to be employed as an instrument of terror and 
destruction than in promoting the arts that gladden the life of man — in being 
mere tools in the hands of others, either to oppose or minister to ambition — to 
resist the violence of oppression, or rivet the chains of despotism, just as they 
shall be directed by their superiors. , 

By presenting a correct view of the interior of military sen ice, the detail of 
exhausting toils and privations to which the soldier is exposed, it may with 
great advantage be put into the hands of youth who are in danger of beitg 
diverted from the regular occupations of life, by the glare of what is falsely 
called honour, and the vain hope of gaiety and ease. — P. iv — vi. 

Now to begin at the beginning of a soldier’s career, wc select the 
exposition of the science of recruiting, from the 11 Eventful Life." It 
is a conversation which the author had with *a Scotch recruiting Ser- 
jeant who joined the regiment in Spain. 

After some enquiries respecting my friends and native place, 1 happened to 
remark how successful he had been in, getting recruits, and expressed my sur- 
prise that he should have been so much more sq than others who had been on 
\he same service, lie replied, “ No wonder at it — no wonder at all. 1 knew 
Glasgow well. It was my own place — knew the minds of the young fellows 
belter than they did themselves — for I had been a weaver myself, and a lazy 
one too. 1 knew how I used to feel. In winter it was too cold, and f in sum- 
mer too warm to work. When it was good trade, I could not resist the tempta- 
tion of drinking and going idle two or three days in the week ; and when it was 
bad, I had no time to work for trying to find out the cause, and setting the 
government to rights. The truth is, you could scarcely ever catch a weaver 
contented. They are always complaining. Therefore, you would never have 
much trouble enticing them to enlist, if you knew how to go about it, or much 
in going after them; for whenever they got lazy, they came upland lounged 
about the Cross. You could not manage them, however, the same as a 
bumpkin. They were tOo knowing for l\iyf The best way was to make up to 
the individual you had in your eyo, and .titer bidding him the time of the day, 
ask lorn what sort of web he had in. You might be sure it was a bad one : for 
when a weaver turns lazy, his web is always bad. Ask him how a clever hand- 
some-looking fellow like him could waste his time hanging see-saw between 
heaven and earth in a damp unwholesome shop, no better than one of the 
dripping vaults in St Mungo s church, when he could breathe the pure air of 
heaven, and have little or nothing to do, if he enlisted for a soldier; that the 
weaving was going to ruin, and he had better get into some, birth, or he might 
soon be starved. This was, generally, enough for a weaver; but the plough- 
boys had to be hooked in a diffeient way. When you got into conversation 
'with them, tell how many recruits had been rtade scrieants-Ywhen they en- 
listed— how many were now officers. If you saw ah ^officer pass while you 
ware speaking, no matter whether you knew him or not, tell him that he was 
only jl recruit a year ago; but now he’s so proud he wont spfeak to you; but 
you Hope he wont be so when he gets a commission. If tbi» wont do, don’t 
give up chase — keep to 'him — tell him that the place where your gallant 
honourable regiment is lying, every thing maybe had almost for nothing— that 
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(He pigs and fowls are lying in the streets ready roasted, with knives and forks 
in them, for the soldiers to eat whenever they please* As you find him have 
stomach, strengthen the dose, and he must be pvercome at last. But you must 
then proceed quickly to work, -before his high notions evaporate. You must 
keep him drinking— don’t let him go to the door, without One of your party 
with him, until he is passed the doctor and attested. 7 ’ 

“ But, 77 said I, “you would not find every one so easily duped. 7 ' “ To be 
sure, 77 said he; “some of your sentimental chaps might despise all this; but 
they were the easiest caught after all. You had only to get into heroics, and 
spout a great deal about glory, honour, laurels, drums, trumpets, applauding 
world, deathless fame, immortality, and all that, and you had him as safe as a 
mouse in a trap. 

“ But, if all ihese methods failed, and the fellow remained obstinately 
determined against parting withiiberty, the next resource was to pretend you 
had been joking with him ; — that you had no wish to enlist any titan against his 
will; — that you had advised many a one not to enlist. Ask him in to take a 
friendly glass; ply him briskly; send one of your party out to put on plain 
clothes; let another of y.our men bring him in as a young man wishing to 
enlist ; set him down next to the man you have in your eye. After allowing 
them some conversation, put the question to them, if they were talking about 
enlisting. * Yes, I’ll enlist, 7 would be the Teply of your man, 1 if this young 
man will go also.* Perhaps he roighf ; but if not, your last resource was to get 
him drunk, and then slip shilling in his pocket, get him home to your billet, 
and next morning swear he enlisted; bring all your party to prove it; get him 
persuaded to pass the doctor, as it will save the smart should he be rejected. 
Should he pass, you must try every means in your power to get him to drink, 
blow him up with a fine story, get him inveigled to the magistrate in some 
shape or other, and get him attested ; but by no means let him out of your 
hands/ 7 

“ At this rate, 7 ' said I, “ men are taken into the service by as Unfair means 
as they are pressed on board a man-of-war. Were you not afraid of complaints 
being made to your officers ; and did the magistrates not scruple to attest men 
who were drunk ?’ 7 

“ Not at all, man, 77 was the reply." “ It was war times. As for the magis- 
trates, we knew who to go to on these occasions. You know, it was all for the 
good of the service. 77 

“ Hut had you no honour or conscience of your own ? 7 ' said I. 

“ Honour or conscience l” said he, laughing. “ Pretty words in the mouth of 
a private soldier. You must do your duty, you know. A good soldier does 
what he is ordered, right or wrong.” 

“ But I am afraid, 7 ’ said I, “ thiiVvvu did more than you were ordered. 17 

u Perhaps we were not ordered to do all that we did ; but we were black- 
guarded if we didn’t get men, and that was the same thing; and what's the use 
of a man if he can’t take a hint?" • 

“ You must have made a good deal of money in this way.’ 7 

M Money V 7 said he, “ no, no. Did you ever hear of men making money on 
the recruiting service? They must have come from the north if they did. No, 
our money didn't do much good — it all went in raking and drinking. * It 
melted awa' like anaw aff a dyke/ as the old women at honut would say, and 
we left Glasgow with bad kitts, and worse constitutions/ 7 

u Well/* said I, “ yon may be glad you have* left it, for more reasons than 
one ; and I hope you \vtll never return to it. 77 The conversatioo was dropped, 
and he soon left me ; but I could not help thinking how many poor fellows 
were thus inveigled into a profession they did not like, and rendered miserable 
the remainder of their lives.— P. 134 — 139. „ 

* I do not know whether the, sergeant exaggerated or* not ; but, in justice to the 
service, 1 must remark that such stratagems are neither authorised nor resorted to at 
present. 

VOL. IX. NO. VIII. 3 R 
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After enlisting, the new recruit lias to go through sundry initiatory 
observances, which arc the very antipodes of good morals and equal 
justice ; but we pass over these in order to give a specimen of active 
service. Retreating is, unfortunately, as well as fighting and conquer- 
ing, sometimes the duty even of British soldiers. Take the following 
scenes from Sir John Moore’s disastrous retreat to Corunna : 

From Astorga to -Villa Franca de Bierzo, is about sixty miles* From Sala- 
manca to Astorga may be called the first and easiest part of this tragedy, 
in which we endured many privations and much fatigue; from Astorga to 
Villa Franca, the second; and by far the more severe part. Here we suffered 
misery without a glimpse of comfort. At Astorga there were a great many 
pairs of shoes destroyed. Though a fourth of the army were in want of them, 
and I amongst the rest, yet they were consumed alongst with the other stores 
in the magazines. 

The first sixteen miles the road lay wholly up the mountain, to the summit ol 
Foncebadon; and the country was open. At this time it was a barren waste 
of snow. At the top of the mountain is a pass, which is one of the strongest, 
they say, in Europe. It is about eight or nine miles long. All the way through 
this pass the silence was only interrupted by the groans of the men, who, unable 
to proceed farther, laid themselves down in despair to perish in the snow ; or 
where the report of a pistol told the death of a hor^e, which had fallen down, 
unable to proceed. I felt an unusual listlessness steal over me. Many times 
have I said, u These men who have resigned themselves to their fate are 
happier than I. What have I to struggle for? Welcome death! happy 
deliverer!” These thoughts passed in my inind involuntarily. Often have I 
been awakened out of this state of torpor by mv constant friend Donald, when 
falling out of the line of march to lie down in despair. The rain poured in 
torrents ; the melted snow was half knee-deep in many places, and stained by 
the blood that flowed from our wounded and bruised feet. To add to our 
misery, we were forced, by turns, to drag the baggage. This was more than 
human nature could sustain. Many waggons wen: abandoned, and much am- 
munition destroyed. Our arrival at Villa Franca closed the second act of our 
tragedy. 

From Villa Franca we set out on the 2d January, 1800. What a New-year’s 
day had we passed ! Drenched with rain, famished with cold and hunger, 
ignorant when our misery was to cease. This was the most dreadful period of 
my life, flow differently did we pass our hogmonai/,* from the manner our 
friends were passing theirs, at home ? No^a voice said, “ I wish you a happy 
new-year;” each seemed to look upon^iis neighbour a 3 an abridgment to his 
own comforts. Ilia looks seemed to say, “ One or othe. of the articles you 
wear would be of great use to me : your shoes are better than those I possess : 
ifyou were dead, they would be mine.” 

Before we set out there were more magazines destroyed.* Great numbers 
would not leave the town, but concealed themselves in the wine cellars, which 
they had broken open, and were left there ; others, after wc were gone, followed 
us. Many came up to the army dreadfully cut and wounded by the French 
cavalry, who rode through the long lines of these lame, defenceless wretches, 
«2asJ$>0 among them as a school-boy does among thistles. Some of them, 
*ftinf*nd bleeding, were forced to pass alongst the line as a warning to others. 
Cruel warning ! Could the urgency of the occasion justify There was some- 
appearance of these poor emaciated, lacerated wretches, that sick- 
f nea fne to look upon. Many around me said, “ Our commanders are worse 
than* the French j /will thfcy not even let us die in peace, if they cannot 

i. .■ 

The last day of the year is so called in Scotland. 
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help us V Surely this was one way to brutalize .the men, and render them 
familiar to scenes of cruelty. 

Dreadful as our former march had been, it was from Villa Franca that' the 
march of death may be said to have beg'uh. On the day after we. left that 
place, we were attacked by the French, but drove them back, and renewed 
our forlorn march. „ , 

From Villa Franca to Castro is oie continued toil up Monte del Cebiero. 
It was one of the sweetest scenes I ever beheld, could our eyes have enjoyed 
any thing that did not minister to our wants. There was nothing to sustain our 
famished bodies, or shelter them from the rain or snow. We were either 
drenched with rain, or crackling with ice. Fuel we could find none. The sick 
and wounded that we had been still enabled to drag with us in the waggons, 
were now left to perish in the snow. The road was one line of bloody foot- 
marks, from the sore feet of the men ; and, on its sides, lay the dead and the 
dying, ilumau nature could do no more. « — Donald McDonald, the hardy 
Highlander, began to fail. He, as well as inyself, had long been bare-footed 
and lame ; he that had encouraged me to proceed, now himself lay down to die. 
For two days he had been almost blind, and unable, from a severe cold, to bold 
up his head. We sat down together ; not a word escaped our lips. We looked 
around^— then at each other, and closed our eyes. We felt there was no hope. 
— We would have given in charge a farewell to our friends ; but who was 
to carry it? There were, not far from us, here and there, above thirty in the 
same situation with ourselves. There was nothing but groans, mingled with 
execrations, to be heard, between the pauses of the wind. — I attempted to pray, 
and recommend myself to Cod; but my mind was so confused 1 could not 
arrange my ideas. - 1 almost think I was deranged. — P. 58 — 63. 

The author, surviving all this as well as the perils of the battle of 
Corunna, was next in the expedition against Flushing ; and surviving 
that too, was sent again to join the army in Portugal; where, upon his 
arrival and setting out to take the field, he makes the following reflec- 
tion upon his condition and prospects : 

I was now well broke down, by what I had been in my first campaign with 
Moore. How different was Tom, marching to school with his satchel on his 
back, from Tom, with his musket and kitt;* a private soldier, an atom of an 
army, unheeded by all ; bis comforts sacrificed to ambition, his untimely death 
talked of with indifference, and only counted in the gross with hundreds, 
without a sigh ! — P. 90. 

The first retreat of the French ^before the British forces put him in 
mind of the “ Corunna race.” 

We could not advance 100 yards, without seeing dead soldiersof the enemy, 
stretched upon the road, or at a little distance from it, who had lain down to 
die, unable to proceed through hunger and fatigue. We could not pity them, 
miserable as they were. Their retreat resembled more that of famished wolves 
than men. Murder and devastation marked their way; every house was a 
sepulchre, a cabin ofliorrors! Our soldiers used to wonder why the French- 
men were not swept by heaven from the earth, when they witnessed their 
cruelties. In a small town called -Safrea, I saw twelve dead bodies lying Aone 
house upon the floqp! — Bvery house contained traces of their wanton barbarity*" 
Often has a shade of clottfbt crossed my mind, when reading the accounts oi 
former atrocities; often would 1 think — they are exaggerated — thank God we 
live in more civilized times. — IIow dreadfully wwe my 3vubts removal I 
cease to describe, lest I raise dolibts similar to my owng-P*1^p. 


* Kitt, a term for a soldier's necessaries. 
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Our author continued with the army in Spain till the conclusion of 
the war, and was afterwards at Waterloo, of which he says : 

When I looked over the field of battle, it was covered and heaped in many 
places ; figures moving up and down upon it. The wounded crawling along 
the rows of dead, was a horrible spectacle ; yet I looked on with less concern, 
I must say, at the moment, than I’havsrfelt at an accident, when in quarters. 
I have been sad at the burial of a comrade who died of sickness in the hospital, 
and followed him almost in tears ; yet have I seen, after a bat^g, fifty men put 
into the same trench, and comrades amongst them, almost with indifference. 
I looked over the field of Waterloo as a matter of course — a matter of small 
concern. — P. 183. 

After all his services, dangers, and sufferings, he returned home to 
bury his mother, and then went to seek his fortune in South Ame- 
rica, and has never been heard of since. His fate is that of thousands. 
Such is the fortune of war and its glory ! 

The author of the “ Eventful Life" deals more in detail and reflec- 
tions. He enlarges upon the miseries suffered by the men from the 
tyranny of officers, the ignorance and negligence of surgeons, the 
injustice of courts martial, the barbarous severity of punishments, and 
the miseries of the hospital, worse than the dangers of the field. 
Speaking of the degraded state of morals among the soldiers, he says : 

This debasement of feeling and character, I imagine, arises from the system 
of discipline pursued by many commanding officers, which teaches the soldier 
to believe that he is a mere piece of machinery in the hands of his superiors, to 
be moved only as they please, without any accordance of his own reason or 
judgment; and that he has no merit in his own actions independent of this 
moving power. Such a belief has naturally the effect of making a man so little 
in his own eyes that he feels he cannot sink lower, let him keep what company 
he may. — Pp. 74, 75. 

Of what the peaceful inhabitants of the country were exposed to, 
lake the following as a specimen : 

As we descended the hill towards the river, we passed a convent or chapel, 
half way down ; at the door lay an old man, who had been killed with a musket 
shot, and a genteelly dressed Portuguese was standing beside him ; bespoke 
to us as we passed, but we had no tirife then to pay any attention to what he 
said. We learned after, from the men who were following us with the baggage, 
that he had been hung up by some of the French soldiers, because he would 
ifot, or could not, shew them whcre.he had hid his money. His old father, who 
was lying at the door, had been shot, and his mother's thro&t cut. Ilis sisters 
had been first violated by the monsters, and then cruelly used ; one of them 
had her eyes blackened, and the other her arm broken. Ilis life was saved by 
the French General, who came up just as he had been suspended, and ordered 
him to be cut down ; such were the tender mercies of the French soldiery ! — 
P. *76. 

The sack of Badajos is a faithful picture of the sick of every town 
taken by assault, and is thus noticed: 

When the town surrendered, and the prisoners were secured, the gate leading 
into 'the jlown from th^ castle wa9 opened, and we were allowed to enter the 
town for the purpose of plundering it. We were' scarcely through flie gate 
when every ffegiment Of the division were promiscuously mixed, and a scene of 
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confusion took place which baffles description ; each ran in the direction that 
pleased himself, bursting up the doors and rumaging through the* houses, wan- 
tonly breaking up the most valuable articles of furniture found in them; small 
bands formed, and whe* they came to a door which offered resistance, half a 
dozen muskets were levelled at the hjgk, and it flew up ; by this means many 
men were wounded, for having entered at another door, there was often a 
number in the house when the door was thus blown open. The*greater number 
first sought the spirit stores, where, having drank an inordinate quantity, they 
were prepared for every sort of mischief. At one large vault in the centre of 
the town, to which a flight of steps led, they had staved in the head of the 
casks, and were running with their hat-caps full of it; and so much was spilt 
here, that some, it was said, were actually drowned in it. Farther on, a number 
of those who had visited the spirit store, were, firing away their ammunition, 
striving to b\t some bells in front of a convent. 

The effects of the liquor now began to show itself, and some of the scenes 
which ensued are too dreadful and disgusting to relate; where two or three 
thousand armed men, many of them mad drunk, others depraved and un- 
principled, were freed from all restraint, running up and down the town, the 
atrocities which took place may be readily imagined; — but in justice to the 
army, I must say they were not general, and in most cases perpetrated by cold- 
blooded villains, who were backward enougli in the attack. Many risked their 
lives in defending helpless females, and although it was father a dangerous 
place for an officer to appeajr, 1 saw many of them running as much risk to 
prevent inhumanity, as they did the preceding night in storming the town. I 
very soon sickened of the noise, folly, and wickedness around me, and made 
out of the town towards the breach. When I arrived at where the attack had 
been made by the light and 4th divisions, what a contrast to the scene I had 
just left ! here all was comparatively silent, unless here and there a groan from 
the poor fellows who lay wounded, and who were unable to move. As I looked 
round, several voices assailed my ear begging for a drink of water; l went, 
and having filled a large pitcher which I found, relieved their wants as far as 
I could.— P. 246 — 243. 

On the retreat from Burgos we have the following notice, shewing 
the moral miseries of war : 

About the same hour as on the preceding morning, we again fell in and 
inarched off, hut the effects of hunger and fatigue were now more visible. A 
savage sort of desperation had taken possession of our minds, and those who 
had lived on the most friendly terms in happier times, now quarrelled with each 
other, using the most frightful imprecations on the slightest offence. All former 
feeling of friendship was stifled, anfra* misanthropic spirit took possession of 
every Jiosom. The streams which fell from the hills were swelled into rivers 
which we had to wade, and vast numbers fell out, among whom were officers, 
who, having been subject to the same privation, were reduced to the mq^t 
abject misery. — P, 282.’ 

Of the condition of the women who followed their husbands through 
the campaign, the author gives a melancholy, buf, too credible picture. 

During our campaigns in the Peninsula, it is almost incredible what the poor 
women who followed us had to endure, marching often in a state of pregnancy, 
and frequently beaming their children in the open air, in some instances^ on the 
line of inarch by the rbad side ; suffering, at the same time, all the privation 
to which the army was liable. In quarters, on the other hand, they were assailed 
by every temptation which could be thrown in their way* and every scheme 
laid by those who had rank and money, to rob thim of l^at virtue which was 
all they had left to congratulate themselves upon. Whs it t6 be wdhdered at, 
then, if many of them were led astray, particularly when it is .considered that 
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their starving condition was often taken advantage of by those who had it in 
their power to supply them; but who were villains enough to make their 
chastity the price. — P. 342. ^ 

Of nine hundred men who composed the author’s regiment when it 
went out, only one hundred and fifty^Veturned with it home ! 

The “ Subaltern” is a welb-known book, but the book of an officer , 
and therefore differing a good deal from the two former journals ; but 
still we meet here also with abundant confirmation (if confirmation 
were wanted) of the boundless miseries inflicted by war upon all things 
that have breath, except the wolves and the eagles. It is not merely 
physical misery in all its forms, from cold ahd nakedness, apd gnawing 
hunger, to mad excess, and from violent death to lingering tortures 
and helpless mutilation ; — it is not merely the butchery of defenceless 
peasants, the violation of matrons and virgins, the remorseless devas- 
tation of extensive territories, and of all things sacred and civil within 
them; — it is not merely the long anxiety and final despair of distant 
friends, nor the ^fearful waste of the blood and treasure of many 
nations : — it is, over and above all these, the moral pestilence which 
war spreads over the earth, and which continues to afflict mankind 
long after the bones of the warriors who fell in the field are crumbled 
into dust, and their memories forgotten by their descendants# “ Qitippe 
in turbas et discordias pessimo cuique plurirna vis : pax et quies bonis 
artibus indigent.” — Tacitus. 

But the transition from the morals of war to the morals of peace is 
most tardy and difficult ; and it may safely be said, that so long as war 
prevails at all in the world, there never can he true humanity among 
men, or true charity among Christians. 


Art. III . — General Religious Education the most effectual Check to the 
Increase of Crime: an Assize Sermon , preached in the Cathedral 
Church of Salisbury , before th^ /honourable Mr, Justice Parky on 
Sunday, March 11, 1827, with an Appendix . By Thomas Aixcer, 
M.A. of St.John's College , Cambridge; Assistant Minister of St. 
Mary's , Greenwich , and Chaplain to the High Sheriff of Wilts. 
London: Rivingtons. pp. 27. 

We had heard Mr. Ainger’s Sermon highly spoken of at the time of 
its delivery, and were not disappointed when we saw it in print. It is 


sensible, judicious, and well adapted to the occasion. The Appendix 
consists of a valuable collection of facts bearing upon the question of 


education as connected with the increase or the decrease of crime. 
TlmjrfKfe principally the results of his own inquiries into the state of 
education among the prisoners in some of the principal gaols and hulks 
in different parts of England. And although these reports are by no 
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means perfect or sufficiently numerous to set the question at rest, yet 
they are well deserving of our* thanks ; for, by giving them publicity, 
he has opened the way to further inquiry into the effects of education 
upon the morals of the people. 

The text is 1 John iv. 21. This commandment have we from him , 
that he who loveth God % love his brother also . 

After exhibiyng with great clearness and force the inseparable con- 
nexion between the love of God and the loq§ of our brethren, he thus 
goes on to apply the principles of his discourse to the immediate object 

which he has in view : 

» 

'Fhe universal application, and the solemn influence of these motives, no one 
will dispute. Does it not follow, then, that the more deeply and generally 
they are impressed upon the minds of men, the more effectually will the growth 
of crime be checked ; the violations of human law be diminished ? If it is 
asked how these ends are to be attained ; we answer, by a system of general 
religious education. Bring up a child in the true faith and fear of God, and 
these, under the protection of the Most High, will be his best safeguards 
against the seductions of ungodliness and evil example. . . ! . . But National 
Education has now been carried on among ourselves for several years, and the 
opponents of the system ask, not without some degree of triumph, What are its 
practical results t They point to our crowded gaols, and more especially to the 
increase of juvenile offenders, and demand, how far the system has realized the 
expectationsggrf its original supporters ? We have little occasion to fear the 
challenge. \Ve assert that far — very far the greater proportion of criminals are 
still found among the most ignorant and ill-educated classes of the community. 
P. 14. 


In support of this assertion, be refers to reports in the Appendix, 
from the gaols of Winchester, Norwich, Salisbury, Reading, and 
Brixton ; and from the prison ships at Deptford, Woolwich, and 
Chatham. For the sake of convenience, wc give a synopsis of these 
reports; premising, that in some cases, the return is for the last year, 
in others it gives the number in actual confinement at the time of the 


eport. 


Winchester Gaol and IIou*c of ConwVion, 1827 

Norwich • 293 

Salisbury, in March, 1827 33 

Heading, in April, 1827 

Brixton, during the yeur 1820 | " 

Eiiryalus convict ship, Chatham, Hoys .... 

Discovery Hulk, Deptford, Hoys 

Justitia Hulk, Woolwich, ditto 

To these wc are enabled to add the number of boys 
under eighteen at 

Horsemonger Lane in 1820 


Able to read. Ignorant. 

Total. 

.. 460 

— 437 — 

897 

.. 293 

— 300 — 

593 

.. 33 

— 27* — 

GO 

.. 57 

— 62 — 

119 

.. 253 

— * 137 — 

390 

.. 328 

— 99 — 

427f 

.. 212 

— 356 — 

568 

.. 87 

— 73 — 

160 

.. 599 

►ys 

— 286 — 

885 

.. 200 

— 93 — 

293 

2522 

1870 

4392 


'Hie numbers, as thus stated, do not appear at first sight to justify 
Mr. Aingcr’s assertion. But we may observe, from the reports thera- 


* The return is for those under eighteen. The whole number of males is- 786 
f This is by mistake printed in the Sermon 327. 
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selves, that very considerable deductions are to be made from the 
number of those who are reported as hble to read. In the Norwich 
list, out of the 293 we find that “ 68 could read a little, but so imper- 
fectly as to derive no real benefit from it.” And in the 212 on board 
the Eurgalus', no less than 78 “ knew nothing but the alphabet ; ” and 
seven more, though they had been at Sunday Schools, u could not 
read.” Now, taking the lowest of these returns,* we may safely 
deduct one-fourth from tigs number returned as being able to read, and 
place it to the account of ignorance. We shall then have the numbers 
nearly thus : — r 

Able to read 1892 

Ignorant 2500 

Total 4392 

The calculation, we feel certain, gives more than the average number 
of criminals who can read so as to derive any benefit from their 
reading. And, to use the words of the chaplain of the gaol at Nor- 
wich, already quoted in the Remembrancer, “ This statement by no 
means exhibits the whole extent of their ignorance. With the gene- 
rality of these prisoners, the awful sanctions of religion, and the leading 
precepts of morality were unknown, to a degree far exce&Iing what I 
have ever found among an equal number of any other description of 
poor entrusted to my care.”* 

The number educated in National Schools, although one great 
object of Mr. Ainger’s inquiry, could only be ascertained in three 
instances. In these instances, it appears to have been about one-fifth, 
one-seventh, and one- twelfth of the whole number educated — a very 
small proportion indeed, and consequently very gratifying to the friends 
of that system. 

On looking at the account which is given of the state of the juvenile 
offenders in the Euryalus, we coultpiot help feeling very forcibly the 
necessity of early religious education. It is rot merely teaching 
them to read and write that will keep them from the commission of 
crime. They nuist be trained to avoid evil and to love to do good, at 
the earliest moment that they are capable of thinking and of feeling. 
If any of our readers ask how this is to be done ; we answer, by the 
establishment of Infant Schools, upon sound and rational principles, as 
auxiliaries to the National Schools. In those Schools it is found that 
many of the children have been initiated into bad practices before they 
are admitted ; and they have become so confirmed in evil habits, that 
it has. been impossible to reform them by the discipline of the Schools. 
Tha# many such children might have been saved from these evils, 


* Christian Remembrancer, No. 99. 
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will not adroit of a doubt in those who are acquainted with the nature 
and effects of a well-conducted Infant School. 

V' »■' , 

And though we are not so Utopian as to expect that Inront Schools 
alone will afford a sovereign remedy for all the moral evils which 
afflict our land, yet we certainly think, that until the National Schools 
shall be sufficient for supplying the wants of the people, anct until they 
are filled with children who have been thus previously trained and 
prepared, “ the plan of National Education will not be complete, nor 
its effects upon the morals and happiness oT the poor, fairly and fully 
tried. ,,# 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


No. 6.— STRICTURES ON BELSHAM’S TRANSLATION OF ST. PAUL’S 

EPISTLES. 

It will not be questioned that a competent knowledge of Greek is 
indispensable to the interpreter of the New Testament. Docs Mr. 
Belsham’s performance, then, manifest a profound acquaintance with 
that most perfect and most beautiful of all languages? In the entrance 
of this iiu^uiry, we are naturally induced, by the recent researches of 
Sharp, Wordsworth, and Middleton, to ask, in the first place, whether 
it exhibits a discriminating skill in the nice and various applications 
of the Greek article ; a subject of great interest, not only as it is, in 
some degree, involved in the Socinian controversy, but also as it is 
intimately connected with a sound and accurate knowledge of the 
language. 'The older Socinians regarded it as a matter of importance, 
since they argued against our Saviour’s divinity, from the insertion or 
omission of the article. On this ground they have been met by the 
orthodox divines, who, with great learning and acuteness, have 
demonstrated the doctrine of the Greek article to be favourable to the 
orthodox tenets. Modern Socinians have, therefore, abandoned the 
arguments built upon the use of tjie article in the New Testament, and 
have endeavoured to ridicule till ‘importance which has been attached 
to it. Mr. Belsham appears to be of this number, for he makes 
strange work with it in his translation, rendering it by the English 
definite or indefinite article, or demonstrative pronoun; sometimes 
definitely, where in the original the article is omitted, and sometimes 
indefinitely, where it is inserted, and adopting by turns every possible 
way, so that it cannot be conceived that, in regard to the article, he fol- 
lowed any fixed and determinate rules. It were useless to cite examples, 
as a comparison of any part of his version with the original will evince 
the justice of this observation. The article, however, must have some 
meaning ; and, considering the discriminative and philosophical character 
of the Greek language, it may reasonably be supposed to be a very 
important one. in a language also so systematic, its insertion and 
omission must be regulated by some established system. Hence it 

* Report of the City of London Infant Schools. 

VOL. IX. NO. VIII. 3 $ 
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cannot but have considerable influence upon the sense, and consequent 
interpretation of the New Testament; yet our author either has not, or 
despises, the learning relative to the Greek article, the consequence of 
which was inevitable — the misunderstanding and misinterpreting many 
passages in St. Pauls Epistles.* 

To be ignorant of the rudiments of the Greek tongue is justly 
accounted a disgrace in any member of the Christian ministry. We 
will not go so far as to assert that something of this kind must be laid 
to the charge of Mr. Belsham ; but instances occur in the “ Eclectic 
Version,” which it is difficult to account for on any other supposition. 
Thus he often confounds the plural with the singular, and the sin- 
gular with the plural; for pi oof of which let his version be compared 
with the original in the following texts: 1 Cor. iii. 8. iv. o. vi. 19. 
2 Cor. i. 4. Gal. iv. 15. He frtquently mistakes the mood and tense 
in verbs; as, for instance, Uotn. vi. 5, he renders rru^vToi yeyurafity, 
“ we have conformed to the resemblance,” instead of “ we have been, 
&c.” 1 Cor. xiii. 1, Mr. B. renders yeyoya , pnet. mid. by “ I am:” 

and chap, xv. 20. rioy kfkot/Ajj/ikrwr, pnet. part. pass, by “ them who 
are asleep.” 2 Cor. v. Vi, c&Vrrj/ttr, aorist. 2' ,U8 , by, “ if we 
were beside ourselves,” instead of, “ if we he, iNc.:” and chap. vi. 17, 
the verb d^ofuoOtjrc is rendered, “ separate yourselves,” probably 
mistaking it for a verb middle; whereas it is the imperative of the 
1 aor. pass, and is correctly rendered, in E. T. “ he ye separate.” 
Gal. v. 4, KciTijoyiiOiirE he renders actively instead of passively ; as he 
likewise does the verb pass, in Phil. i. !?0, aJer\vy(h}tTopui t though the 
same verb in 2 Cor. x. 8, he renders, *• I should not lie disgraced,” and 
correctly. t lleb. vii. It, the perfect drur/rnXwr is rendered, “was 
to spring,” which, Mr. B. says, is Mr. Wakefield's translation; but we 
think that in the conjugation of verbs, the Eton Greek Grammar is 
better authority than Mr. Wakefield. So in chap. xii. 2, his version is, 
“ Jesus — is seated at the right hand of the tin one of God;” but the 
received text is iuiihrstr , “ lie sat down, &e.,” which, to most minds, 
seems to imply a voluntary exertion of omnipotent power. If it be 
said that Mr. B. adopts Griesbach's reading (KCkdOiKtr), we can only 
answer, that it must still mean, “ he sat, or hath sat, down.” The 
Public Version is equally faulty. Whether this is to be attributed to 


• In another publication, Mr. Bel&ham says: “ It is an indignity to the human under- 
standing to maintain that a doctrine, which, it* true, would .shine conspicuously in every 
pair* ot' the New Testament, .should depend fur its evidence upon the critical use of the 
Greek article by the plain and unlettered writers of the New Testament; together with 
what would be equally necessary, the iiimia< ul.ite correctness of transcribers. If this is 
the slate to which the controversy is reduced, it would he better to give up the point at 
once. A doctrine of such magnitude as the proper deity of Christ, must have dearer and 
more substantial evidence, or none at all.” (Calm Inquiry, p. 147.) But pray who says 
that the deity of Chnst “ depends for its evidence upon the critiral use of the Greek 
article?” It rests upon a mass of oilier evidence, perhaps 11 clearer and more sub- 
stantial.” The writers of the New Testament, though “ p|pin and unlettered,” always 
apply the article according to its true and grammatical usage; and why is “ the imma- 
culate correctness of transcribers” necessary ? Errors in regard to the article may be 
amended by the same means as errors in other words; though certainly not by such 
criticism as that which Mr. 11. has exhibited, to the astonishment of the learned. 

f On the verb altrx^t sec Dresigius I)c Verb. Medii* N. Test. lib. i. § 3. ed. Fischer; 
and Kuster De Verb. Med. lib. i. § 1 3. 
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Mr. Belsham's religious prejudices, or to mistake, may,, perhaps, be 
doubtful, as in other places he renders hcdQurev correctly: viz. 
1 Cor. x. 7. Heb. i. iS. viii. 1. x. 12. 

Let this suffice as a specimen. We shall, no doubt, be told that 
these are minutiae, mere trifles, in which the strongest understandings 
are liable to trip. That they are minutiae is true, bat itjs by such 
that accurate scholarship is known. He who so often stumbles in the 
very rudiments of Greek, is not likely to understand the niceties and 
peculiar idioms of that unrivalled language. If it were granted that 
they are only slips, little oversights, which a mind intent on nobler 
things may easily commit, they nevertheless argue a degree of care- 
lessness, scarcely more pardonable than ignorance in him who under- 
takes the interpretation of the Word of God. Is not negligence highly 
criminal, when it leads to the perversion of revealed truth ? And how 
comes it to pass that so many errors have escaped observation in a 
work which has been so long upon the anvil, and which has received 
the author’s “ latest corrections and improvements?” It may also be 
alleged that there is often an enallage of number and tenses both in 
T Old and New Testaments. True; but never, we conceive, 
without such enallage being distinctly intimated by something in the 
context, which is clearly not the case in the greater part, if not in all, 
in the instances above cited; and multitudes might be added to them. 
To substitute one number for another, and one tense for another, 
without good cause, and without some necessity in the context, is to 
confound all the rules of grammar, and to render language useless as 
a vehicle of thought. 

But we have other evidence to bring forward, all tending to the 
same result. 

We begin with 1 Cor. vii. 36, which is rendered by Mr. B. " If 
any one think it unbecoming to remain unmarried,” which cannot 
he tolerated. For, Jirst. there is no example of irapOiroc denoting 
virginity, while, on the other hand, n)v irupOevov aurov is classical 
Greek for a virgin daughter. Sec Kypke’s Obs. Sac. in loc. Secondly , 
it denotes a virgin twice in this very chapter, verses 28 , 33, as well as 
in other places, both of the New 'Testament and the IAX., but never 
abstractedly virginity . Thirdly . the context shews that the apostle is 
speaking of virgin-daughters, fourthly, the 38th verse proves the 
same. Fifthly , had the apostle meant to speak of a state of celibacy, 
the first verse of this chapter shews how he would have expressed it. 
Sixthly, the authorised translation agrees with the custom of the age of 
the apostles, when daughters were entirely in the power of their 
fathers, as may he seen in Potter's Antiq. of Greece, lib. i. cap.xi. 
Our author’s version, however, is supported by that eminent com- 
mentator Whitby, and by Locke, to both of whom lie appeals; and he 
might have added, Dr. A. Clarke, though a name of no great authority 
in Greek learning. But his receiving a translation established by no 
good authority merely upon the word of some commentator who has 
accidently slipped, is as strong a proof as can well be desired of 
ignorance of the Greek language. 

The first clause of 1 Cor. xiv. 9 is thus rendered by Mr. B.: “ So 
likewise ye who speak with tongues, unless ye utter an intelligible 
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sound, liow, &c.” Now Sid rrjg yXwtrarf g naturally and obviously 
means, “ by the tongue.” Besides, when speaking in a foreign 
language is intended, y \w<r<7u is anarthrous, and put in the dative, as 
in this very chapter, verses 2, 4, 5, 6, 13, 14, 18, 19, 27, 39: see 
also chap. xiii. 1. But the author followed Mr. Wakefield, who 
renders it, " ye who speak with a different language,” and in his 
note adds, “ The phrase vpelg Sid rij c yXtooarjg is of the same kind as 
that noticed on Rom. ii. 27, which seems to have escaped all my 
predecessors, whether critics, translators, or interpreters.” And no 
wonder; as few of his predecessors could mistake cid rijg y\nj<r<ri)g for 
0 * \a\ouyrcc yXwffffrj, and the reference to Rom. ii. 27, is nugatory. 
The Eclectic Version also, “ with tongues,” does not answer to the 
Greek, which is in the singular number. 

Mr. B. renders the last words of 1 Cor. xv. 2, “ otherwise ye have 
believed in vain,” and adds, “ I have adopted otherwise as more 
intelligible; which he certainly never would have done, had he been 
aware that eKrdg prf cannot have this signification. The source of 
this absurd version may, perhaps, be found in Bowyer s “ Conjectures,” 
a book which Unitarians greatly value, for we there find the following 
remark upon this text, “ Read ixrdg ei pt), with a comma, making it 
an exception to ei a -arexere, but if not , if you do not keep it in 
memory, you have believed in vain." This deserves neither to be 
imitated nor refuted. 

The w'ord itcvfj^are in 1 Cor. xv. 34, Mr. B. renders, 11 awake from 
your intoxication,” and Bishop Pearce had previously rendered it, 
“ awake out of this sottishness.” The verb, also, in its primary 
meaning denotes ex ebrietate sobrius fio; and it may at first seem that 
Mr. B. is critically correct; but this attempt at philological accuracy 
convicts him of inaccuracy; for it is applying the primary sense to a 
word where it is used in a secondary one. This lie might have learned 
from Parkhurst and Schleusner, and it must be evident, upon a little 
consideration. The apostle, as is plain from the context, is con- 
demning some deception or misunderstanding of the Corinthians, 
which he exhorts them to put away; consequently, eKvtjkpare ciKaiwg 
must mean, as Rosemniiller explains the phrase, “ ad sanam reditc 
raentem sicut decet.” ^ 

Again, in ver. 37 of the same cluster, Mr. I>. renders ei rv%ot “ for 
instance,” which we do not cite as an example of erroneous translation, 
though it may admit of doubt, but to make one or two observations 
upon the following defence of it in the note. “ For instance . So 
Alexander, 1 ayvi pev % ei Tv^ot, MtXwv, in strength, for instance, Milo. 
Hieroc. Fragm. p. 258.” \Ve have it not in our power to verify the 
quotation, where, however, ei tv%oi may be rendered “ perhaps” or 
“ perchance;” but had he known that his rendering is supported by 
Poli Synop., Sender, Jaspis; or had he been aw'are of the interpretation 
of the expression in Vigerus, I)e Idiotismis, capf. v. sect. 11. t*d Oxon., 
or of the passages cited by Wetstein, on 1 Cor. xiv. 10, or of the 
explanation of Schleusner, would lie have appealed to so obscure a 
writer as this Alexander? That he received it upon the word of this 
writer, to whom the epithet “ great” cannot in a good sense be applied, 
is probable from his rendering of chap. xiv. 10, where the same phrase 
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occurs, and upon which the said Alexander did not comment, namely, 
“ There are I know not how many kinds of languages in the world. 1 ’ 
If the reader can discover how this version, though sanctioned by 
Wakefield, and the more judicious Ncwcome, can be fairly extracted 
from the Greek, we give him joy of his ingenuity. Surely the apostle 
would use the same expression in places so near together in something 
like the same sense; but Mr. B. was of a different opinion, and hence 
we contend that these dissimilar renderings of the same expression, 
together with the defence of them, betray either great ignorance or 
extreme negligence. 

Having pinned our author upon the horns of this dilemma, we shall 
not add to his tortures by adducing any more examples. But though 
we have Hitherto confined ourselves to his labours on the Epistle to 
the Romans, and the First Epistle to the Corinthians, we have noted 
others in sufficient abundance in the other Epistles, which, if necessary, 
shall be produced. But from what has been already done, we con- 
fidently appeal to the candid and judicious, whether we have not 
satisfactordy redeemed our pledge, to prove, by examples, that 
Mr. Belsham has committed gross mistakes in regard to the Greek 
language? It is in vaiq to allege that the attention cannot always be 
upon the stretcTi, and that allowance is to be made for inadvertence 
and involuntary neglect. We have repeatedly urged that negligence 
in treating religious subjects, and particularly in translating the Word 
of God, is a fault which merits the severest reprehension. What can 
be more deserving of censure, than by carelessness and inattention to 
adulterate the Scriptures, and to substitute the folly of man for the 
truths of Revelation? To he exempt from error is not in man; but 
deeply culpable is that error which, in the sacred office of interpreting 
the Bible, arises either from ignorance, or from levity and indolence. 


EPISCOPAL CHURCH IN the united states. 

Mr. Editor, — Any information respecting the American Episcopal 
Church cannot hut be acceptable to your readers. This branch of the 
one true Church of Christ, although professing the same doctrines, and 
using the same forms as ourselves, is, in some respects, differently 
circumstanced. Its laws are not Enforced or sanctioned by the State. 
Its rulers possess no authority save that which they acquire over the 
consciences of its members. It is then an interesting question, — arc 
our customs, and formularies, and doctrines embraced, voluntarily and 
conscientiously embraced, by men over whom we have no control? Is 
our Church government adopted as a model, and are the Bishops and 
other rulers obeyed, not because the State compels, but from the 
dictates of reason and conscience ? It is, Sir, almost unnecessary to 
say, that these questions must be answered in the affirmative ; and if 
I wished to adduce prftof, I should refer to a letter published in Mary- 
land, addressed to the Members of the Episcopal Church. The writer 
of this letter enumerates certain particulars in which some members of 
the Church deviated from her discipline ; but the reasoning and 
temper of the letter shew that the correct practice is well understood 
and appreciated, and that the deviations pointed out are considered as 
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irregularities. 1 think your readers will feel an interest in seeing a 
recapitulation of the matters treated on by the writer. He charges 
certain of the clergy as having 

In violation of the roost solemn \ows of conformity and obedience, and in con- 
tempt of constitutions, canons and rubricks, departed from the worship of the 
Church in the following particulars: 1. By using unauthorised, extemporary 
prayers in the “public worship v> of the sanctuary. 2. By organizing and 
abetting a mode of public worship called Prayer Meetings ; at which unautho- 
rised prayers arc used, and from which the formularies of the Church are 
banUhed. 3. By making an unauthorised prayer in performing “the service 
for the burial of the dead.” 4. By delivering an unauthorised address to the 
communicants at the altar. 5. By omitting the appointed “ portion of psalms” 
at “evening prayer.” 0. By or.itting the appointed “portion of the com- 
munion semce on Sundays and other holidays.” 7. By onntting*ihe epistles 
and gospels which are ordered “ to be read throughout the year.” 8. By 
omitting the use of the surplice. They have departed from the doctrines of the 
Church: 1. By denying and denouncing baptismal regeneration. 2. By main- 
taining a fanatical suecedaneum for it which she disavows. They live m open 
and acknowledged disobedience to the ecclesiastical authority of “their bishop,” 
whom, at their ordination, they had promised and vowed to obey. 


ON PUBLIC CHARITIES. 

Mr. Editor. — Although some time has elapsed since the article 
appeared in your valuable miscellany which occasions you the trouble 
of these remarks :* yet as the subject of it, viz. Public Charities, is of 
great importance and permanent interest, perhaps you may not think 
it too late for a further discussion of the question. 

Your Reviewer, in that article, combats in a very spirited manner 
the usual opinions respecting charity. His observations are founded 
on the indisputable law of population : according to which law, the 
numbers of the people, in all countries, and especially in all old and 
long settled countries, and certainly in our own country, are constantly 
pressing against the available supply of food ; so that whenever any 
increase is made to that supply, an increase of population will imme- 
diately follow. It is equally well known, that if numbers increase 
beyond the available means of subsistence, the population will be 
reduced by the distressing progress of. disease and imperceptible starv- 
ation; gradually wasting, if not b? immediate wan', by the various 
evils which are the consequence of insufficient food. 

On this foundation your Reviewer proceeds to argue, that u the 
only effect of general charities is, to enable the labourers in 
favoured districts to beat down the others to penury and disease, with- 
out bettering themselves.”— Meaning, no doubt, that such general 
charities sometimes enhance the price of provisions, and sometimes 
lower the rate of wages ; but in no case diminish the actual pres- 
sure of severe poverty, because they cannot alter the ratio between 
the population and its subsistence. ' 

Now, it is very important that this should be placed in a clear point 
of view. An idea has been gaining ground, of late years, that the 
precepts of Scripture, with respect to charity, are at variance with the 
facts of political economy ; and that the Bible enjoins men to do what. 


• Vol. viii. p. 582. October 1826. 
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if done, would lead to very pernicious results. We read sentences 
like that just quoted: we hear that “ public charities leave their 
immediate objects as poor and distressed as before, and the rest of the 
lower classes far more so.” And then we read other sentences from a 
code which we are wont to deem infallible, “ charging them that are 
rich in this world, that they do good, that they be rich in good works, 
ready to distribute, willing to communicate.” We lind “ a certain rich 
man,” in our Lord’s parable, condemned for not giving to Lazarus 
what, it now appears, he was more justified in withholding. Now 
this produces a very unprofitable state of mind. We have little doubt 
that there are political economists in this country, who consider the 
injunctions by which charity is recommended in the New Testament, a 
strong intc4nal evidence against its divine authority. And others of a 
better faith, are at a loss how to reconcile facts, each of which seem to 
them equally undeniable : viz. the truth of the Gospel, and the dan- 
gerous tendency of indiscriminate charity. This state of suspense 
is very unfavourable to good habits, which require, as a preliminary, 
that “ every man be fully persuaded in his own mind.” 

I will endeavour, therefore, after the example of your reviewer, to 
follow the stream of charity, and trace its effects ; so as to show, 
if possible, the Way in which it may be beneficially bestowed, and the 
cases in which it is more likely to produce harm. 

The article in question “ supposes 25/. a year just enough to pur- 
chase for a labourer the food and commodities which the custom and 
habits of bis country have made his necessaries, and to support the 
average wants of a family. ’’ I will take the same ground, and suppose 
10a. per week to be the natural wages of the labourer; to be exactly 
what is necessary, on the average, to supply a family with food 
and lodging, clothes and fuel. Suppose, for argument’s sake, S$. 
employed in the two former articles, and Is. weekly in fuel and 
clothes. A benevolent person enters the neighbourhood, and under- 
takes to furnish all the clothes, or to provide every cottage with fuel. 
The natural effect of any such proceeding would certainly he, to lower 
the weekly wages to And if the same plan were acted upon 
generally through a distiiet, such would he, jij process of time, its 
undoubted consequence. 

Suppose, however, the person to he not only benevolent but con- 
siderate. He will never resort to this rude and barbarous kind of 
charity. He will see that of a hundred families, all possessing the 
same income, some will he in comfoi table circumstances, some in com- 
parative aflluence, and some in the straits of poverty: according to 
the number of their young children, or according to their health, 
or according to some of the many causes which affect the actual con- 
dition of every class, as well as of the labouring poor. He will 
perceive, that his duty lies in correcting their inequality. And if he is 
able to bestow' five pounds per annum, with this object in view, upon 
twenty families, he may do it with a clear conscience, and shake his 
head at political economy. Nothing can be said against him, unless 
it should be argued, that out of these necessitous families, some ought 
to perish annually, in order to preserve the ratio of population and 
subsistence ; and that if he interferes to prevent it, he disturbs that 
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proportion. Now we must not overlook this objection. There cer- 
tainly are stages of human society, in which an average of one in ten 
may annually die of want and its consequences. Should an attempt be 
made to stop this annual depopulation by pecuniary charity, instead of 
by increasing the supply of food, the immediate effect would be a rise 
of prices instead of a diminution of misery, and the force of the 
evil would be aggravated ten-fold. But, thank God, we are not in 
this state in England. Many, no doubt, in this, as in every other 
country, do perish annually, who, if they had a better supply of food 
and medicine and care, would survive. But we are not placed in such 
circumstances as to scruple introducing comforts among the poor, 
through dread of diminishing, to an inconvenient degree, the average 
mortality. The only danger which we are really bound to Consider is, 
that of lowering the rate of wages. 

Now much may be done in the way of practical charity without 
disturbing the average of wages. 1 am sure that your reviewer 
is aware of this ; but the examples which he has given of a labouier 
41 saving five pounds a year, by sending his wife to a lying-in hospital, 
his children and himself to dispensaries, by receiving coals and blankets 
at Christmas, &c. &c.” are not uniformly well chosen. His inferences, 
at least, must be received with some exception. 

If a benevolent person were to pay all the rents of a parish, he would 
do no direct good, because wages would be lowered to the amount 
saved by the labourer; and he would do harm indirectly, by the 
effect upon wages in his neighbourhood, even beyond the reach of his 
charity. But if he were to whitewash the cottages, keep them wind 
and water tight, and plant roses and honeysuckles against their walls, 
he would increase comfort in a very useful and innocent manner. 

If he were to provide every couple which married in his parish with 
decent furniture, or even with a bed and blankets, he would do much 
injury with the best intentions. Because every couple settling in the 
world ought to consider decent furniture as a necessary of life, and to 
interfere with the necessity of such provision is to disturb the order of 
nature. But this does not prove, that it may not be proper to furnish 
blankets to a distressed family , or to provide an invalid with a cottage 
sofa, or an easy chair. 

The same principle is applicable to food and clothing. There are 
certain articles of clothing which the poor consider necessary, and it 
would be highly imprudent to save the expense of these, by furnishing 
them gratuitously. We would never give a shepherd a fouUwcather 
coat t or his wife a red cloak . Those schools are founded on a principle 
decidedly erroneous, which clothe as well as educate the children, unless 
the children furnish the materials by a weekly subscription.* But 
surely we may bestow a flannel waistcoat upon a rheumatic patient, 
which we are morally certain he will never be persuaded to buy, 
though we refuse to give it him. And wc may^venture even beyond 


* It may be observed, that in some endowed schools the trustees are compelled 
tn clothe the children ; but wherever this is not the case, the funds, which are at present 
expended in clothing, should be gradually withdrawn from so pernicious a use, and 
applied in educating a greater number of children, establishing infant schools, providing 
more able masters, or otherwise in rendering the schools more efficient. — Editor. 
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these frugal limits *!n bounty to an old parish pensioner , who, if we 
do not provide him with a coat, must either go without it or save it 
out of his weekly half-crown. 

But what can be said in behalf of food ? Can we venture to interfere 
with the subsistence of the poor ? 

The intention certainly is to be admired, rather than the wisdom of 
those pious persons, now long since gathered to their fathers, whose 
names are perpetuated on the walls of many a country church, by virtue 
of the provision which they left behind them for certain loaves to be 
duly distributed on Sundays ; or certain portions of beef at Christmas. 
But no economy forbids the occasional supply of broth, or milk, 
or gruel ; n^>r even the weekly dole of meat to a sickly family : nay, 
we would ii ar no danger, even if soup were made for the poor as 
regularly as for the rich, as long as it were not given indiscriminately. 

We learn, from a late publication of Cowper's letters, which, if 
it answers no other purpose, will at least supply an illustration, that 
the poet was very fond of fish, which neither the Olney market nor his 
own purse enabled him to procure. But from time to time his friends 
in London surprised him with a basket, which he acknowledged, as was 
fit, in all due gratitude, h,ut surely with no expectation that the letters 
would go down to distant ages. This was a pleasing addition to 
Cowper’s spare feast; but he could not, in consequence, dispense 
with any part of his annual income. The present from Billingsgate 
made no perceptible alteration in his weekly bills. And just as safely 
may certain comforts be added to the poor man's table, when they do 
not come so regularly as to be depended on ; when they are managed 
discriminately, when the main principle is kept in view, that they are 
not to supersede the just remuneration of labour. 

These few hints may serve as a guide to those valuable persons who 
desire to comply with the apostolic precept, and to enjoy the luxury of 
doing good in the neighbourhood where their lot is cast, with as little 
admixture of evil as in this evil world is attainable. 

But your reviewer has another arrow in his quiver which he aims 
with great dexterity ; and he must be careful that it does not fly 
further than he intends, and pierce the very heart of charity. He 
reminds us that all charity is expensive, and 44 where are its funds to 
come from ? Follow this charitable' stream to its source, and you will 
find that it has only been diverted into one channel by draining 
another ; that it has only flowed into Dispensaries and Lying-in hos- 
pitals, and Lock hospitals, and Foundling hospitals, and Christmas 
clothing, &c. &c. by being withdrawn from the employment of in- 
dustrious and productive labour." 

This is illustrated by an example of a gentleman possessing ten 
thousand pounds capita], yielding him 2,000/. profit for his annual 
income. 14 He has a mind to subscribe 500/. a year to public 
charities. This he rryfst either take from the 10,000/. per annum, 
which is the fund employed in creating his fortune ; or from the 
2,000/. pi*r annum, which he annually consumes." If he take it from 
his capital, he is soon ruined ; if from his income, 44 he must dismiss a 
footman, lay down his carriage, and contract his wife's pin-money," 
and the objects of his charity must spend his 5Q0/. instead of the 
purveyors of his luxury. 

VOL. ix. NO. VIII. 3 T 
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I see but one corollary from these premises, tfiough your reviewer 
has not stated it, and I am sure would be the last person to allow it : 
viz. that a gentleman with 2,000/, per annum, cannot spend a farthing 
upon any wants or comforts, except those in which he is immediately 
concerned. 

No one will recommend the taking a sum from capital, especially 
from capital employed in trade or commerce, in order to expend it in 
charity : though I may observe, in passing, that this is only a loss to 
the individual, and none to the community, as the sum so taken is not 
absorbed, but goes to create other capital wherever it is spent. But 
is a inan to spend 2,0001. per annum on himself, and reserve nothing 
for the benefit, either spiritual or temporal, of his fellojv creatures ? 
Ought he not, in the original destination of his means and arrangement 
of his expenditure, to consider the demands of the afflicted as well as 
the demands of his personal servants ? No man can rise from his 
Bible with any other impression : and if we rise with a different 
impression from the study of political economy, we may be sure that 
our premises or our inferences require fresh consideration. 

I have already spoken of the distribution of private charity. There 
are also public charities. 11 Public charities,” says Paley, “ admit of 
this argument in their favour, that your money goes farther towards 
attaining, the end for which it is given, than it can do by any private 
and separate beneficence.” On the other hand, your reviewer asks 
your readers, whether “ it be not in human nature, and if each of them 
have not seen instances of it, that a man w ho lias just reached London 
with his family for the town season, and sent round all his annual 
donations, should fold his hands and thank God that he had no more 
trouble to take about the poor for twelve months ; that ho had placed 
all the funds his fortune would permit in the hands of expert persons, 
who are used to investigate cases of distress, and had no farther call 
upon his charity.” 

There may be much truth in this. But there are two ways ^>f 
treating the question. A man of fortune comes up to tow r n for the 
season. He thinks with himself,— I am going to spend some thou- 
sands on my own and my family’s enjoyment. Such expenditure 
is not unchristian : it supports / industry, and promotes the wealth 
of the community. I must not, however, in t* e mean time, forget 
that I am not alone in the world ; and that fortune is a talent, for which 
I must give account as a steward. But I have few means here of 
knowing the real objects of charity ; and if 1 attempt to give what I 
feel I ought to give to the first importunate claimants, I shall en- 
courage knavery instead of relieving misery. Therefore, I put my tithe of 
charity into the hands of those who make it their business to discover 
its real objects ; or I apply it to definite purposes : I give it to hos- 
pitals, dispensaries, penitentiaries, religious societies. 

This, 1 trust, is Christian principle and Christian practice : far less 
satisfactory, no doubt, than the investigation and relief of individual 
distress : hut, in many cases, the only practicable mode of discharging 
the duty of almsgiving. Here, however, we are met by another objec- 
tion. The principle is Christian, but the practice is injurious. Public 
charities are public nuisances, and ought to be abated rather than 
encouraged. # 
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This is really the case, with regard to some of them. Any charity 
which has an evident tendency to create its own claimants , is in itself 
an evil ; a greater evil than it proposes to cure. The slightest con- 
sideration shows that lying-in hospitals, asylums, foundling hospitals, 
act directly in this way. They make a public provision for a case 
which the individual might have foreseen, and ought to have foreseen ; 
and which, on that account, nature intended to press upon the indivi- 
dual. No one will deny that the probable consequences of a breach 
of chastity operate as a strong restraint upon vice, and a powerful aid 
to morality in the female sex. No one will deny that this restraint is 
highly beneficial, and that whatever weakens it, must be pernicious in 
proportion. If, then, an idea^ prevails, — at worst, I can go to the 
Lying-in-hAspital, — I can senumy child to the Foundling,* — a dread- 
ful increase of general vice and misery must ensue. If any thing was 
probable beforehand, it is this ; if any thing has been confirmed by 
experience, it is this. We need only refer the sceptical to the history 
of the Maisons des Enfans trouves, at Moscow, Petersburg, or Paris. 

1 must not, however, be understood as insinuating any thing against 
the hospitals actually existing in London for these purposes. I am 
not acquainted with their regulations, and only speak of the principle. 
In a city of such immense extent, women must be frequently bereft of 
their husbands, children of their parents, under the most affiiclthg 
circumstances; far from friends, if they have any, and unable to 
travel. Far be it from me to say that a Christian city, containing 
a million of people, should not have its Asylum, its Foundling- 
hospital, its Lying-in-hospital. I am decidedly of opinion that it 
should. It would be preposterous to expect that no parents should 
be found in London, which had not made provision for the contingency 
of both their deaths ; no women who was not prepared with a second 
home, in case of the sudden decease of their husbands. But as the 
subscribers to these institutions will, of course, possess the right of 
recommending, and cannot always be expected to discriminate, the 
Acting managers should never lose sight of the truth, that these 
charities are of a dubious and dangerous character, and that it lies 
on them to see, as far as possible, ne quid, respublica delrimenti capiat: 
that no person should be admitted, whose admission may encourage 
vice or countenance improvidence. ^ 

Even the ordinary inode of charity, which supplies comforts to poor 
married women in their confinement, is of dangerous example, though 
of very benevolent intention. A friend of mine has an annual sub- 
scription in his parish, which, among other kind things, allows half a 


• This is a natural and immediate forecast. The same argument docs not, in 
practice, apply to penitentiaries. Perhaps not one woman in a thousand is seduced into 
vice, with a view to the Magdalen as a last resource. I dare not say a word in dis- 
paragement of a charity so Strictly Christian, because so strictly remedial. 

f There are FouiiTi.v.fc Lying-in-hospitals in London; of which one boasts of 
having delivered five thousand seven in nuked women in one year, and another 
announces that it admits unmakhiud women. How greatly do the benevolent managers 
and supporters of such institutions need the advice of our intelligent Correspondent, 
“ No jiersun should he admitted , whose admission may encourage vice or countenance 
improvidence.”— Editor. m 
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guinea on all such occasions. Not long ago, one of his aged 
parishioners remarked to him the difference between her youth and 
the present day. She had been obliged to exercise her foresight, and 
her industry, and her self-denial, for months before, in order to be 
provided against the trying season. He at once saw the error which 
he had unwarily committed, in assisting to break down moral habits 
of such inestimable value. Confinements are the natural and ex- 
pected consequence of marriage, and, therefore, are not among the 
events which form the legitimate object of charitable interference, 
except in the way of clubs to which the poor themselves contribute. 
Such contributions deserve universal encouragement. Every twenty 
shillings, which draw twenty other siblings from the annual expen- 
diture of the poor, in order to provide against some pr&bable con- 
tingency, may he contemplated with unmixed satisfaction, as producing 
certain increase of comfort without the risk of unforeseen evil. 

In many parts of the country, institutions of this character exist, 
under various denominations, for various purposes, and with different 
degrees of success. Let every countenance and facility be given 
them. They form, in fact, the only remaining barrier against that 
giant pauperism, the grand mischief under which our land at present 
labours, and the one against which our legislature seems resolutely 
determined to shut its eyes. 

Your reviewer would require the labouring class to subscribe for 
their own dispensaries ; and, consistently, I must agi;ee with him ; for 
an average of sickness is the ordinary lot of mortality, and therefore 
ought to be provided against in the average rate of wages. Practically, 
however, the support of sickness is already taken from wages, and 
refunded in the salary paid to the parish surgeon. The public has 
undertaken the care of all the sick, as well as the employ of all the 
able-bodied. But it is no new discovery, that whenever the public 
undertakes business which ought to be left to individuals, it does that 
business ill. Parish medicine is no exception to this general axiony 
and dispensaries, in fact, are a less evil, or rather a more necessary 
provision than they seem to be in theory, because they do not prevent 
the poor from doing what they ought to do, and otherwise would do 
themselves ; but they effect that comparatively well, which in ordinary 
cases is often done very ill, and often left undone a’together. 

But I confess, that of all dispensary reports which I have seen, that 
from Dr. Chandler’s parish, Southam, in Warwickshire, gives me the 
most satisfaction. It is supported by the subscriptions of those who 
expect to need its benefits ; the annual subscription for adults being 
3s. 6d ., for children 2s . ; by means of which respective payments they 
become members, and are entitled to medicine and attendance from the 
dispensary. From the account of its second year, w hich is now before 
me, it appeared to have at that time 3«36 subscribers; their annual pay- 
ments had amounted to 70/. 12*. (including extra charge for journies 
into the country parishes) ; the expenses to 

• We shall be happy, in some ftiture number, to give a more detailed aceount of its 
regulations. No contribution can be more useful to a clerical miscellany, as by these 
means, what has succeeded in one place, may be established in another, and local 
experience becomes widely available. 
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By establishing and managing institutions of this sort, which the 
labouring classes cannot advantageously conduct themselves, those 
above them do indisputable good, and bind society together by a moral 
link which cannot easily be broken. 

These, Sir, are the remarks,— somewhat desultory, I fear,— which 
have arisen out of you reviewer’s able communication. He is as earnest 
in the cause of real charity as any one ; but whether from having lived 
longer in the world, and, therefore, from longer experience of their 
rarity, or from whatever cause it happens, I have imbibed a great re- 
spect for those persons who desire to benefit their fellow-creatures. I 
would treat their mistakes with tenderness ; I would throw no un- 
necessary difficulties across tjieir path ; and I have, therefore, endea- 
voured to*shew that ways enough, even of temporal charity, are safely 
and usefully open to them, as may employ whatever share of their time 
or their purse we can reasonably expect them to bestow on others. 
We must beware of making it so difficult to be beneficially charitable, 
that nine-tenths of the world will give it up in despair. 

♦ 

TJtANSUfcSTANTIATION. 

A man would be impious were he to deny to God the power of 
changing bread into a body, and wine into blood ; but as long as 
bread is bread, it is bread : as long as wine is wine, it is wine. God 
is able to make a square of a triangle, but he will never say that a 
triangle is a square, or that two and two make three or five. — Chris - 
tian Examiner for June, p. 41 3. 


ON TI1E MIRACLES OF THE PRIMITIVE CHURCH. 

Concluded from p. 431. 

The instances of the exercise of supernatural powers, which are most 
*of all relied upon by the Christian Fathers, relate to the exorcism of 
demons. With regard to those which are mentioned in the writings of 
Tertullian, some of which are mentioned by the Bishop of Lincoln 
(pp. 102, 103), his Lordship, as we have before observed, justly 
remarks, that , * 

If miraculous powers slill subsisted in the church, sorely the writings of Ter- 
tullian would have afforded some more unequivocal instances of their exercise. 

With regard to Theophilus, whom Dodwell quotes in support of his 
hypothesis (Dissert, ad Irenamm, c. .00), his language is of the same 
indefinite description with that of Tertullian. With regard to Origen, 
whose testimony is so much relied on, and who is quoted in several 
places by Dodwell (Prief. Iren. c. 51, 52), there is not only the same 
indefiniteness to be observed in his language, but considerable incon- 
sistency. For he sometimes speaks of these instances of miraculous 
powers being very frequenty particularly the exorcism of demons — 
elnrd()ov(TL Salfiovag Kai 7rd\Xac tdtretc eirireXovoi.* But in other 

* “ And again, in another passage, De eodem Nomine , Jesu Christi sell, pvpiovs 
ifSrj ivapy&s dc&parcu tatporas 4£*\d<rav \Jwx«y k at {rvpdrwv, tyypyyjrav «)r itctlvovs d$' 
d*7i\d0T}<rav.”— -Origen, quoted by Dodwell, c. 51. 
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places he speaks differently. Hc^ays (Contra Cels. lib. vii. 337) that 
“ signs of the Holy Spirit were manifested at the beginning of our 
Saviour’s preaching; they were seen in greater numbers after his 
ascension; afterwards they were less frequent ;” and he adds, “but 
even notv there arc some vestiges of it amongst a few persons ,* * * § whose 
souls have been purified by the Word, and by actions suitable to it.” 
Speaking of the subject of miracles, in another place, he says, “ of 
which there are some vestiges and remains teal koI Aefyx/xara) 
now remaining in the church. ”+ Although Dodwell endeavours to 
account for this apparent inconsistency in the language of Origen, by 
supposing that he spoke of the miracles of his day as being the vestiges 
and remnants of former miracles, because they were less frequent and 
less wonderful than those which were wrought by the a[fbstles, his 
reasoning will be thought by many to be not satisfactory, especially 
when it is considered, that it would have been important to him to 
have produced some specific instances of the exercise of miraculous 
powers. 

The same remarks will apply to the quotations from Cyprian; in 
which some of the instances recorded of the exertion of miraculous 
power are either in themselves manifestly incredible, or may be 
accounted for by natural causes, or may he ascribed to the effects of 
an enthusiastic temper and imagination. “lie mentions the instance 
of a young woman, who, “ having received the sacrament unworthily, 
fell down in a fit;” of another, “ who, having taken some of the sacred 
elements home, on her opening the box in which they were deposited, 
flames of fire burst forth fiom it;” of a man in whose hands the sacred 
elements were changed into a coal.! 

That miracles had ceased towards the end of the fourth century, 
appears probable from the testimony of Chrysostom, from whose 
writings Or. Lardncr quotes several passages, in which he directly 
asserts the non-existence of miracles in his day, and gives, as a reason 
for it, that they were no longer necessary. § These declarations are 
confirmed by what he says, when commenting upon 1 Cor. xii. “ This 
whole place is very obscure. The reason is, that we are unacquainted 
with the things there spoken of, and such things do tint now happen .” 
There are some other passages referred to by Lardncr, which are 
nearly to the same purport. With* regard to the massages mentioned 
by Dodwell, in which Chrysostom is supposed to allude to some 
miracles said to have been performed, it requires some consideration 
before they can be allowed to have much weight in the scale against 
his express assertions in other [daces, that miracles had long ago 
ceased, j; 

In considering the miracles of the post-apostolic age, we may 
observe, in general, that they are, many of them, of a nature which may 


• (fir* ivv-n wap* A\tyon.)— Origen cont. Crbuni, p. 

f See the passages quoted by Dodwell, Prcf. Iren. r. 52. 

% See Dodwell, Dissert. Iren. c. 51. Cyprian dc Lapsis, pp. 132, 133, cd. Oxon. 

§ See Lardner’s Works, vol. ii. p. 017, quarto edition ; but compare Dodwell, Dissert. 
Iren. II. c. 59. See also Suicer'a Thesaurus, in vocc <rrjp*tov. 

iJ May not these passages of Chrysostom be quoted in confirmation of the observations 
of the Bishop of Lincoln before referred to? — Must. pp. 97, 98. 
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be accounted for, either by a refeifehce to natural causes, or to the 
effects of an over-heated imagination, or to a reluctance, on the part 
of the Fathers, to acknowledge, when pressed on the subject by 
infidels, that miracles had ceased in the church ; or to the practice of 
later ages, when they were invented, for the purpose of giving credit 
to some established doctrine, or to support the influence of some sect.* 
That there were persons who were capable of inventing miracles, or, 
at least, ascribing natural events to a miraculous interposition, is evident 
from the story of the Thundering Legion, which miracle is ascribed, by 
Tertullian, to the prayers of the Christian soldiers, and which he 
endeavoured to confirm, by asserting the existence of a letter, in which 
the emperor ascribed his success to the prayers of the Christian 
soldiers in his army ; 

A statement (as the Bishop of Lincoln justly observes) which is contradicted 
bv the testimony of the Antonine Column, and is neither reconcilable with his 
general character, nor with the harsh treatment experienced by the Christians 
during his reign. — 1*. 107. 

And we find that the miracles said to have been performed towards 
the end of the third century, by Gregory Thauniaturgus, were not only 
believed and related by Gregory Nvsscn, but even by so great and 
good a man as Bflsil. Vet the histories which are related of Gregory 
are plainly incredible. It is acutely remarked by Dr. Iley, in an 
extract from one of his unpublished Lectures, which the Bishop of 
Lincoln has given in the Appendix to the second chapter of his 
Illustration, speaking of those Fathers who are called Apostolic, of 
Ignatius, Poly carp, Barnabas, Hennas, that 

It is an historical truth not to be omitted, that not one of those pious men, 
though they were the principal governors in the church, and the immediate 
successors of the apostles in that government, as well as their companions and 
friends, ever speaks of himself as capable of counteracting the powers of 
nature: they all endeavour to inculcate the morality of the gospel as wen, 
posseted, indeed, of the sense and meaning of the sacred writers, but entirely 
void of their extraordinary power. 

Yet in the celebrated letter of the church of Smyrna, which gives an 
account of the martyrdom of Polycarp, there are some miraculous 
circumstances related, the accuracy of which mgy he justly doubted. f 
And if the power of working miracles was not permitted to these men, 
who are amongst the first and most illustrious preachers of the 
Christian faith, why> we may justly ask, should the same power be given 
to Christians of a later age, which was withheld from them ? That 
there are no particular criteria by which we can judge when the period 
of true miracles ceased, and the age of fiction began, is evident, from 
the different opinions of those who have defended the miracles of the 


* See the account of a revelation made to Alcibiades, in Kouth. Relig. Sac. Vul. I. 
p. 295. Also the History of Natalius, who was severely scourged in a dream by 
angels, for embracing heretical opinions. Rout h. Reliq. Sac. Vol. II. p. 8 — JO, and 
the learned editor's note ad locum. It should, however, be mentioned, that this history 
is <j noted and defended by Bishop Bull, Jud. K coles. Cathol. c. iii. Dr. Kouth refeis to 
a similar miracle recorded by the venerable Rede. 

t See Dr. Hey, quoted by the Bishop of Lincoln. See also Jor tin's Keel. Hist. Vul. I. 
p. 303 — 322, where he considers the circumstances attending this miracle. 
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primitive church, with regard tc^he time when miracles ceased in the 
church. Dr. Dodwell, who has deduced the history of miracles 
through the three first centuries, closes the account of them with the 
conversion of the Roman empire to Christianity; not daring, as he 
frequently declares, to venture any farther, on account of the fabulous 
genius and manifest impostures of the fourth century .* Dr. Chapman, 
one of the antagonists of Middleton, defends the miracles of the 
fifth century. f Dr. Berriman defends the existence of miracles 
towards the close of the sixth century.! Dr. Waterland is of opinion 
that the miraculous powers of the church subsisted, though decreasing 
gradually, through the three first centuries at least.§ Amidst this 
diversity of opinion, to what conclusion can we come? Shall we agree 
with Dodwell, who denounces the greater part of the miracfes, said to 
have been performed in the fourth and fifth centuries as manifest 
impostures , or with those learned men who receive them as real 
miracles? If we reject them with Dodwell, it will be worth w'hile to 
examine on what better foundation the miracles of the last part of the 
second and the third century are placed. The truth of the evidence 
of Christianity is in no way connected with the truth or falsehood of 
these miracles. The miracles which were wrought by the apostles 
sufficiently proved that their doctrines and their commission were 
from God : and when Christianity was once established in»the world, 
they were no longer necessary ; having performed the officeTor which 
they were intended, that of establishing the divine .origin of Chris- 
tianity, their necessity altogether ceased. Besides, if we compare 
these miracles with those of Christ and his apostles, we shall perceive 
in them many essential marks of difference. They want both the 
characteristics and the testimony of our Saviour's miracles. There 
seems, indeed, to be one reason, <) priori , why the existence of miracles 
should not be extended beyond the early periods of the gospel, namely, 
their liability to abuse. We find St. Paul reproving the Corinthians 
for their abuse of spiritual gifts. How much more, then, would these 
gifts be liable to abuse, when Christianity was established in the 
world, and they were likely to be employed in support of the interested 
and ambitious views of those, who had no other object but the support 
of their own opinions and authority. The admission of the truth of 
the miracles mentioned by ecclesiastical writers is attended with dif- 
ficulties, in whatever point of view it is considered. For if we admit 
the earlier miracles, on what grounds shall wc reject the ecclesiastical 
miracles of later ages, which arc many of them equally credible, 


• “ Ex ipsa quidern miraculonini his tori a satis constat, a quarto tandem seculo et 
temporibus Eu^obii, sensim derrevisse vera, et in desut tudincm abiisse nriirncula.” — 
his*. Iren. c. 59. Arid again, r. 63 : 41 Levi bus dc munis bare nec Deo satis dignis ple- 
ruinque ftests memorantur, genium Irnpostorum Tabulator-unique, ad vivum referenda.” 

f See Middleton's Introduction, p. xlii. 

X See Wm-i man’s II storical Account of the Trinity, Sermon VII. p. 359. 

J Importance of the Trinity, p. 273, ed. Ox. It should, however, he mentioned, 
with regard to DodwoJl, that 44 though he supposes the true miracles to have generally 
ceased from that time, yet he finds some particular instances of them so strongly attested 
by the Fathers of the best credit, through the rest of the same century, that he cannot 
Hut admit them as exceptions to this general rule.”— Middleton, ut supra. 
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considered both as matters of fact,%nd with respect to the authority 
on which they were delivered to us? 

The chief motive in many persons, who have maintained the reality 
of the post-apostolical miracles, has been a desire to uphold the 
character and authority of the Fathers. But, probably, this will not 
materially suffer in the opinion of those who take intd consideration 
the allowances which are to be made for them, when we consider the 
natural reluctance which they must have had to acknowledge that 
miracles had ceased in the church, which would naturally indispose 
these to the examination of the authority of some facts, which they 
thought would serve for the advancement of their cause.* We may 
safely placp our argument in defence of the Fathers on the single 
case of Tertullian. Let us make every allowance for the extrava- 
gancies into which lie fell, when he embraced the opinions of Mon- 
tanus, and for those few assertions which we meet with in his writings, 
with regard to the existence of miracles in the church in his time ; and 
with those who fairly consider his real merits, it will not injure his 
character, as a most valuable expounder of Holy Scripture, and a most 
important witness to divine truth. At any rate, the post-apostolical 
miracles ought not to be withheld from the same strict examination, 
to which the miracles of our Saviour and his apostles have been 
submittec^jy the adversaries of our faith. If they arc equally well 
founded, tliey have nothing to dread from the scrutiny; nor will the 
effect be otherwise than beneficial to our own minds, if we pursue 
the enquiry with that reverence which is due to all sacred subjects, 
and that humility which becomes us on all points where wc cannot 
arrive at a certain conclusion; and if the result of our enquiry should 
he, that wc are led to doubt the truth of any miracles said to have 
been performed after the apostolic age, to rL*member that many of the 
most learned men have scon reason to come to a different conclusion ; 
hut that an opposite opinion has the sanction of a person so well 
calculated to form a judgment on all subjects of ecclesiastical antiquity, 
ns Dr. Dodwcll, and of a divine so learned, so judicious, and so 
candid as Dr. Waterland. P. 




** 

ON THE UIOI1T OF THE ORDINARY TO THE DISPOSAL OF 
CHANCEL SEATS. 

Mn, Editor, — Unless I greatly mistake the objects of the Remem- 
brancer, I may class among the most valuable and characteristic of 
them, the encouragement of temperate discussion, for the purpose of 
at once exciting a spirit of investigation, and eliciting information upon 
various points connected with the doctrines, practice, and polity of our 
church. It is only in this point of view that I can either presume to 
offer, or expect you to ■insert, the following remarks upon the Disposal 
of Chance] Seals. And I trust that (should they be thought worthy 
of a place in your pages) neither your judicious correspondent J.T. L. 
nor your other readers, will attribute them to a pertinacious adherence 


* Sec Jortin’s Remarks, Vol. I. pp. 282, 283. See also the Bishop of Lincoln's 
11 lustration, p. >175, sub initio. w 

VOL. IX. NO. VIII. 
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to an opinion once advanced; and still more do I deprecate the idea of 
my having pretended to speak, ex cathedra , upon a point of eccle- 
siastical law , on which 1 know J.T. L. has on his side great authorities, 
as well as his own intelligent reasonings. 1 beg to be regarded as a 
querist and a pupil, rather seeking a solution of my own doubts, than 
presuming to 'dictate to others. 

J. T. L., under six di fie rent heads, embodies certain principles and 
rules relative to our question, on which, afterwards, as postulates, he 
reasons with a force and knowledge of the subject increasing my 
diffidence of my own views, and indicating that I have to thank him 
for the forbearance with which he treats me. To the facts and 
arguments adduced under each of these heads, I wish to # offer a few 
doubts and enquiries. 

1st. 1 doubt the justness ofJ. T. L.’s inference, that " the chancel, ns 
well as the church,*’ would not be “ for the service of Almighty God; 
and that in the erection of both, the accommodation of the parishioners 
generally' would not be “ contemplated” just as much by the chancel 
pews being at the disposal of the parson, as at that of the ordinary. 
The ground on which I place that doubt, is what I believe to be the 
general practice , whether legal or not, of the seats being so disposed , 
and no such “ consequences” as J. T. L. contemplates arising. How* 
ever, I may observe that my question originally is not of |jq>odicncy, 
but of right. 

iidly. Without pretending to extensive knowledge *on the subject, I 
would observe that I know of no authority, and should feel obliged to 
J.T. L. if he can refer me to any, by which it may be shewn, that, 
“ previously to the Reformation, pews or sitting-places in churches 
and chancels were free to all the parishioners , without distinction or 
preference or that “ the churchwarden was appointed to allot separate 
pews” to any person in the chancel. 

I take the liberty of putting this point to him, not that I have any 
confidence in my own knowledge of the practice of this country at the 
time referred to; but reasoning from the improbability that Roman 
Catholics should have deviated from an ancient custom of the church, 
which peculiarly tended to preserve the notion of the sanctity of their 
priesthood.* The cancelli , or latticp railing, from which the term chancel 
is derived, originally, and in very early ages of th; church, formed the 
line of separation, enclosing the “ bema,” “ adyta,” Qvm turnipi as 
the chancel was then called, within which only the clergy were 
admitted— the laity were strictly excluded —even the inferior ministers 
of the church were not suffered in some cases to enter. This was no 
mere local practice— it was the subject of decrees of general councils, 
as of those of Laodicea and of Trullo. It was not a mere dead letter, 
as witness the refusal of Ambrose to admit the Emperor Theodosius . 
The seats also of the bishops and presbyters were in the apsis, or 
upper part of the chancel. I aril not arguing upon the propriety of the 
exclusion, but adduce it as a reason lor supposing that, before the 
Reformation, the chancel will not be found to have been, as J. T. L. 

• Bijcer’s objection to letting the* eliancd* remain wa that “ they tended to magnify 
the prifsthmil £ 
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lays it down, free to all the 'parishioners, or under tlie disposal of 
churchwardens , and also as a probable ground of the* property or we of 
the chancel, which I am disposed to attribute to the rector. The 
custom, which allotted the repairs of the chancel to the parson, or to 
other successors of the bishop (for such, as respects their rights in the 
church, are even impropriators), and those of the body 'of the church 
to the parishioners, is founded upon the circumstance of use; and the 
clergy were held to the repair of that part of which they had the use , 
and the people to a similar duty connected with a similar right. It 
appears to me that the very remarkable exception , which is known to 
exist in fa\our ol the vicar's prescription for a seat in the chancel, 
without being compelled to shew that he has repaired , and is admitted 
upon the strength of the use of the chancel having been in him and his 
assisting clergy before the Reformation, is strong evidence that the 
early custom of the Catholic church prevailed in this country; that the 
chancel was not free to the laity, but only to the clergy. 

udly. The foregoing remarks apply to much of what has been stated 
by .1. T. L. under this third head. Our Saxon and Norman ancestors, 
so far as the chancel was concerned, I should conceive, would be 
guided by the early practice and decrees of the councils above 
alluded to. How far the foreign Catholics, to whom J. T. L. refers, 
of the present day, .may have discontinued the said ancient custom, 
1 cannot pretend to say. I am no traveller. Two Sundays in Paris, 
some years ago, fijrm the sum total of my experience abroad; but, to 
the best of my recollection, in both the churches which I then attended, 
the chancel was cxchi \ively occupied by the clergy, some seated (as our 
vicars* seats still existing show was the custom of our own country \ 
and otlurs ofliciating. To J.T. L.’s observations respecting the rules 
of distributing the seats in the body of the church , I entirely subscribe; 
they are well-known and indisputable principles. In some respects, 
but not connected with our present point, I should demur to his 
account of the origin of the title to pews, and of the churchwardens* 
jurisdiction in this matter. 

4 tbly. That prescription is said to suppose a faculty is certain ; but it 
has also been said by a learned judge, and, to my apprehension, with 
great truth, that “prescriptions, in this respect, resemble the Nile, 
that no one can trace their origin, so that no direct reason can be given 
for them.” 'The most “ probable ” reason that can be given for the 
pai son’s right in the chancel, founded on custom, is the practice already 
stated. 

/>thly. It is only by custom , as I observed in my former letter, that the 
parson is absolved from the repairs of the church, and liable only to 
those of the chancel, of which custom I have, with deference, sub- 
milled a probable reason. I am also fully aware, that it is only by 
custom that the parson is bound to repair the chancel pews; but thoi 
custom, I believe, is a /general custom, and it is only for the general 
right that I am contending. Custom or prescription is of peculiarly 
large operation and various character in ecclesiastical law ; and the 
ith a ol laying down a universal rule in the matter of scats, of all other 
points admitting the greatest variety of custom, could enter into the 
head of no man. The vicar may prescribe —sometimes, but seldom, 
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a parishioner may prescribe — for a pew in the chancel; but these are 
only special customs, superseding the general custom. Exceptio 
probat rcgulam ; but it by no means hence follows, that, because some 
parishioners by custom , which is all-powerful, and of which the origin 
cannot be traced, may have a particular seat in the chancel (the 
general custom in favour of the parson notwithstanding), therefore the 
ordinary has a right to seat the parishioners in general. I repeat that, 
as a general custom, the repairs of the chancel and chancel pews are in 
the parson, and so the right of the pews, of which right liability to 
repairs is the legitimate evidence ; and the parson being one, there«are 
no parlies between whom the distributive jurisdiction can operate. 
It seems that there are places which constitute exceptions to this 
rule, without resting upon the question which might be raised upon 
the right of the parishioners to sit in these chancels. I still see no 
reason for a smile, though I would never quarrel with a man's merri- 
ment, provided my delinquencies should not prove, as J. T. L. cautions 
me they might have done, liable to discourteous rebukes. The.ordi- 
nary may determine the liability, and the proportion of liability, of 
parties to repairs. Suppose I had said the repairs of the chancel are 
in the parson, and, therefore, the distributive jurisdiction of the 
ordinary cannot operate in apportioning the repairs. I see no 
objection to the statement, as a general statement; but the parson is 
not always bound to repair. Sometimes the vicar, sometimes the 
parishioners, are bound to repair the chancel ; but these are sjiecial 
customs forming exceptions to the rule. The rule is, the parson, or 
impropriator, is bound to repair; he represents those who formerly had 
the use of the chancel ; and the ordinary cannot give the use of the 
chancel to others without his consent, though, in some cases, custom , 
which is paramount law, hath given the use to particular individuals. 
The ordinary may see that these individuals are not disturbed in their 
■rights; but this is a power very different from that of disposing of the 
scats to the parishioners in general. 

Gthly. When the rector repaired the church , there were, I believe, few 
or no pews, and the seats were held to be bis property. And there 
are extant old wills of rectors, who had left seats in the body of the 
church to different individuals. Not that 1 intend to build any thing 
upon this point, neither do I consider this as of Any importance lo the 
question one way or the other. 

Under these considerations, 1 cannot yet agree with J. T. L. that 
the chancel seats arc, in general, subject to the disposal of the ordinary. 
Without entering into the point, of how far repairs arc to be taken as 
a criterion for proportioning the distribution among parties (and 
however repugnant to his ideas it may be, J. T. L. will, I think, find, 
that, combined with other criteria , they do, in practice, share in regu- 
lating the scale), I must yet respectfully adhere, till farther reasons 
can be shown, to my opinion, that "from th\ duty of repairing , the 
right of occupying scats is to be concluded.” In fact, so close do I 
consider this connexion, so essential is evidence of liability to repairs, 
tothe establishment of right of use, that 1 know of but one exception, 
viz. the vicar's prescription ; which exception confirms my supposed 
origin of the general custom, that the use of the ohanccl is exclusively 
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in the parson, and that he can admit or exclude the parishioners to the 
seats, suo jure. 1 wish it to be observed, by J. T. L., that 1 have not 
maintained that repair is the sole criterion by which the distribution of 
pews may be regulated, but simply that “ the duty of repair falls upon 
those who have the right of use, and vice vers&.” My inference is, 
that the parishioners not repairing the chancel, hpve no .right of use in 
it. I state this as a general rule, not universal; admitting that special 
customs may occasionally supersede it. I also observe that repair is 
an indispensible evidence generally , not the origin of the right. And, 
I think, Mr. Editor, that Judge Bay ley’s observations, to which you 
were so obliging as to make reference from my letter, seem to recog- 
nise these principles. 

To conclude this long letter, let me request you, and my able 
opponent, J. T. L., and your readers in general, to attribute any 
seeming pretension to speak with authority upon this subject, to any 
thing but intention. Independently of the nature of the question, a 
legal one, of the occupations of my children’s holidays (no vacation to 
me), and of many other causes, which ought to create distrust of my 
own views of this matter, I can assure you, I write in the full spirit of 
one whose enquiries tend every day to show him more and more things, 
of which he is, and must be, ignorant. 

Millbrook , I am your obedient Servant, 

July 1C, 1827. J. E. N. Moleswortii. 


• 

IS THE FEE FOR ERECTING A MONUMENT A SURPLICE FEE? 

Mu. Editor. — Frequently have I acknowledged the great advan- 
tage your miscellany affords of communication between the younger 
and the more experienced members of our profession, not only on 
points at issue between the clergy and laymen, but' also those in which 
we ourselves arc exclusively concerned. I trust, Sir, you will now 
pardon me, if, relying on your readiness to give insertion to any thing 
contributing to throw additional light upon a subject involved in mis- 
apprehension, or which may have escaped the notice of other authors 
professing to treat on ecclesiastical matters, I am led to lay before you 
the following case, in sincere hopes that some of your correspondents 
will give it their attention. 

At the time 1 was holding a curacy by licence from the Bishop, 
which licence assigned to me the customary legal stipend, together 
with the “ surplice fees,” without any reservation whatever on the 
part of the rector, a tablet was erected in the chancel to the memory 
of a very opulent baronet, interred some time before I undertook the 
charge of the parish. The rector then claimed the usual fee, which 
he remitted altogether to the executors; and upon my application 
to them, it was denjpd that such a fee was included under the term 
“ surplice fee,” and consequently that my claim on the estate was 
invalid. Feeling, however, that tlic general custom of the country 
declared in my favour, I proposed a reference to any number of clergy, 
or the bishop of tho diocese, which, on the same plea, has also been 
rejected. 
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Having been unable to acquire information on the accuracy of tins 
point, viz. whether the fee arising from the erection of monuments, &c. 
is, or is not a “ surplice fee,” from the extensive libraries, and by the 
assistance of my senior friends, and feeling confident that similar cases 
must have fallen under the notice of many who peruse your excellent 
publication, I sincerely trust that such will not hesitate to submit their 
thoughts on it to the public. 

Should a similar case exist on record, by a reference to where it 
may be found, they will confer an additional obligation on, Sir, 

Your most humble and obliged servant, 

May 22, 1827. A Poor Curate. 

• 

We do not find that there has been any judicial decision of tin's 
point ; but a civilian Jigs given an opinion, that the fee for erecting a 
monument is not a surplice fee. This appears to us to be the con- 
clusion to which the reason of the case inevitably leads. A surplice 
fee is a fee paid for the performance of duty; a foe for erecting a tablet 
is in consideration of the incumbent's consent, and for the injury done 
to his freehold. We may observe that the consent of the ordinary as 
well as of the incumbent should he obtained ; for “ the ordinary is 
judge what ornaments are proper, and may order them to hi* de- 
faced. ** This was said in the case of Palmer v. Bishop of Exeter, 
(1 Strange 57 6, 8 Phill. 91.) Sir Thomas Bury set up his arms in 
the church of St. David’s, Exeter, and the ordinary ordered them to 
be defaced. — Editor. 


SYSTEMS OF EDUCATION. 

If we examine the systems of education and the maxims of life 
which prevail in Christian lands, we shall find that their main object is 
to make citizens of this world, not to discipline those whose citizenship 
is in heaven. Accordingly, the books and the conversation anti the 
practices even of that part of the world which is called virtuous, are 
chiefly directed to make men regular and moral in their lives, and true 
and just in their dealings, and humaflc and courteous in their manners; 
and the system, so far as it goes, is unblameable. I never look on the 
schemes of such teachers for the improvement of men, without thinking 
of the practice of half-taught physicians, who attack the symptoms 
while they leave the distemper that produces them untouched and 
undisturbed. Before they can apply themselves hopefully to remedy 
the evils of our nature, they must cordially believe in the great Phy- 
sician, and learn of Him. Unless Ilis spirit convince them of sin, 
unless He reveal to them the deep-seated plague of the human heart, 
to what purpose do they weary themselves in wh telling and treating 
the outward signs of the disorder ? Their best success is but a work 
of deoeit, so long as the original malady is buried jn the depths of 
the heart, and hidden from their eyes, and removed from their touch, 
and placed beyond the reach even of their suspicion or conjecture. 
Their happiest resources will but disguise the mischief; they will only 
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draw a film over the ulcerous place, while the unseen corruption is 
spreading itself beneath. 

Shall it be said, that all this savours of extravagance and enthusiasm? 
Let us then conic still closer to the question. Can it be denied that a 
man may be brought up in principles of integrity, in habits of tempe- 
rance, in dispositions of friendliness and benevolence ; — *that he may be 
adorned with noble and useful qualities; that he may be made in the 
eyes of the world a most attractive character? Can it be denied that 
an individual may be thus trained and accomplished, and that all this 
while he may In 1 ignorant of the Redeemer and Sanctifier of mankind, 
or but very obscurely acquainted w ith their offices ? What, then, is 
to be expected of this pupil of mere human wisdom, thus untouched 
with the influence of that wisdom which is from above ? Doubtless 
many a generous and splendid action may be expected from him, — 
much service to the great interests of his country, — much exertion that 
may win the gratitude of man, — and much display that shall command 
their acclamations. All this may reasonably be expected from one 
who is educated merely for this world ; for all this we occasionally 
find exemplified in persons who seem never to have felt the powers 
of the world to come! Uut still the question will recur, — Is it to be 
expected, that in one thus trained after the fashion of this world, the 
secret curse of our nature should he disarmed t Can it be expected that 
the evil principle within should he tamed and mortified; that the whole 
body of sin shoxhl be abolished, and death robbed of its fatal sting? 
Can a human being, with his ambition straining chiefly after the praise 
of men, he safely regarded as a candidate for the mercy and favour of 
the living God t If he can, to what purpose have the Redeemer and 
Sanctifier been revealed ? To what eiul hath the Father of Mercies 
ordained his scheme for our salvation before the foundations of the 
world ? To what end hath the Son endured unutterable humiliation to 
cflect it ? To what end doth the Holy Ghost stand ever ready to 
plead with the spirits of men, and to strive against their corruptions ? 
To what end is all this travail for our redemption, — all these means 
of grace, all these hopes of glory, — if man, after all, can he his own 
deliverer? And if he cannot deliver himself, is it not his duty to 
embrace, with joy and thanksgiving^ the means which God hath pro- 
vided for his deliverance ? Is it not eminently “a work of God,” 
that he believe on Him whom God hath sent to effect this great 
salvation ? — To believe in Him, not with a cold, inactive, motionless 
faith, but with a lively and grateful reliance ; — a reliance which seeks 
to Him as the only guide and protector of the soul, and which looks 
to Him as the only source of wisdom and righteousness, — of sancti- 
fication and redemption. — Extract from a Sermon . C. W. L. 
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SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE. 


RETORT Or THE BARKING DISTRICT 
COMMITTEE. 

The activity of this committee is 
manifest, and we regret we can only 
make a few extracts from its excellent 
report. Heartily do we pray that the 
friends of the Society in other districts 
may go and do likewise. 

Shops . — Applications for two netv 
shops, and an increasing demand for 
books, afford satisfactory evidence of 
the benefit which the public as well as 
the committee, has derived from the 
shops. 

Lending Libraries . — Much attention 
has been paid, with very’ happy effects, 
to the suggestions of the committee in 
their last report. Libraries have been 
established at Leyton and Barking ; at 
the latter place with peculiar advan- 
tage. Attempts, on a smaller scale, 
have been made at Woodford and 
Wansted ; and a library has been 
placed in the large workhouse at West- 
tiam, by order of the Vestry. Some 
private families have made the same 
experiment on a still smaller scale, “as 
an interesting and improving resource 
for servants ” The committee, aware 
that “ knowledge is power,” rejoice to 
be the means of thus gi\ing a further 
direction to that power which is so 
beneficially cnmmunicated by the Na- 
tional Schools. 

The Lord * s D</y. — In the last re- •* 
port, the gratifying state of education 
in this deanery was noticed, as a sub- 
ject which came within the cognizance 
of Promoters of Christian Knowledge. 
For a similar reason, but with very 
different feelings, the committee now 
advert to the profanation of the Sab- 
bath-day. During the last year, a 
letter from the clergy of the district 
lias brought this subject forcibly to 
view. Some improvement, it is hoped, 
has taken place ; but plainly , much is 
wanting; there are still many works, 
neither of necessity nor charity, which 
continue to be done, and many duties 
left undone. On such a subject the 
committee fed the great benefit of 


example and exhortation ; they entreat 
all, especially their own members, to 
sanctify the Sabbath, as the best means 
of promoting Christian Knowledge ; 
and further, suggest, that there are 
many papers and tracts, on the So- 
ciety's catalogue, well calculated to 
advance this most desirable object. 

The committee conclude, by again 
adverting to the numerous objects 
which engage the attention of the 
Society. They mention with pleasure 
that they have received separate dona- 
tions to the amount of 57/. in aid of (he 
fund for Native Schools in India. The 
immense importance of calling others 
“ into the marvellous light" we enjoy, 
and the comparative facility of “ train- 
ing up a child in the way that he 
should go," has long since rendered 
the Schools in India an object of 
primary importance. The committee 
give a list of Contributors in the Dis- 
trict, and commend the cause to a 
discerning and Christian public. They 
feel, however, that the general designs 
of the Society have the first claim to 
attention ; and once more, they con- 
fidently submit them to the inhabitants 
of this populous district. The funds 
they now possess, arc, indeed, suffi- 
cient for its own immediate exigencies; 
but the necessities of our poorer 
brethren in many parts of the United 
Kingdom ; the continued applications 
from the colonies for gratuitous grants; 
the supply of Missionaries who arc 
under the protectira of other So- 
cieties ; the enormous demands of 
India for instruction and improve- 
ment; and the immense multitudes, 
whom, by these and other means, the 
Society is anxious to feed with “ the 
bread of life — these are pleas which 
they adduce to move the hearts of all 
men ; — they invite the humblest to 
“throw his vpite into the treasury;’* 
they entreat the rich “ to give freely,** 
as they have received. — “ Every man 
according as he purposeth inliis heart, 
so let him give ; not grudgingly or 
of necessity : for God lovf.tii a 

CHEERFUL OIVKIl.** 
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NEWBURY DISTRICT COMMITTEE. 

The thirteenth anniversary meeting 
of the Newbury District Committee, 
was held on Wednesday, the 20th of 
June. The company, as upon former 
occasions, met the mayor and corpo- 
ration of Newbury at breakfast, at the 
Mansion House; and from thence, 
attended by the Lord Bishop of Glou- 
cester, the Archdeacon of uerks, and 
the Clergy of the Deanery, proceeded 
in a body to the church, where a most 
impressive %nd appropriate sermon 
was delivered by the Bishop, before 
a very numerous congregation. At 
the conclusion of the service, a col- 
lection was made at the doors, amount- 
ing to 50/. Gs. \)d. The company then 
adjourned to the National Schools, 
the children of which were publicly 
examined by the Bishop, who ex- 
pressed his approbation of. the satis- 
factory manner in which they severally 
acquitted themselves, and distributed 
rewards amongst the most deserving. 
At four o’clock, a large parly dined 
with the stewards At the Pelican ; and 
his Lordship the Bishop of Gloucester 
was pleased to signify the high grati- 
fication which he had experienced at 
witnessing the proceedings of the day, 
and to express a hope that the spi- 
rited example set by the Newbury 
District Committee might speedily be 
followed in his own diocese. 


BARBADOS SOCIETY. 

No one can view the progress of a 
sound system of education in our 
West India colonies but with the 
greatest satisfaction ; for he secs in it 
the future basis of a complete and 
happy emancipation ; an emancipa- 
tion which will be effected without 
any violent convulsion, and which will 
be advantageous to every one. We 
now notice the eighth anniversary of 
this society. And who will not rejoice 
that the observances — the Christian 
observances of this happy land, arc 
witnessed amongst a people who once 
sat in darkness nd in the shadow of 
death ! 

The feml Bishop, attended by his 
chaplains, the Rev. W. Harte, and the 
Rev. R. liolberton, and accompanied 
by the Venerable the Archdeacon, and 
nearly all the Clergy of the island, with 
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a few other gentlemen, and preceded 
by nearly two* hundred boys and 
girls of the Central Schools, the mas- 
ter and matrons, — formed a procession 
from the school to the cathedral, about 
half-past 11 o’clock. # After the morn- 
ing service had been read by the Rev. 
R. F. King, curate of St. Michael, a 
sermon was preached by the Rev. J. 
Packer, the late master of the school, 
from Prov.xix. part of the 2d verse; — 
“ That the soul be without knowledge, 
it is not good/* The paramount im- 
portance of Christian knowledge was 
powerfully enforced by the preacher, 
and the claims of oilr poor white 
brethren on the charity of the public 
were very ably, very feelingly, and, 
we trust, very successfully urged. 
After sermon, the following hymn 
was sung in very good style by some 
of the boys, accompanied by the organ : 
“ 0 Thou that from the mouth of babes 
Art wont to perfect praise, 

Almighty Father, hear the song 
That we thy children raise. 

“ How blest are we, who, early taught 
To know and love thy truth, 

Far from the haunts of sinners spend 
The morning of our youth. 

11 And blest be they whose pious care 
Has wrought this work of love; 

Yea, blest on earth, and still to be 
For ever blest above. 

44 Grant, Lord, our prayer! And O, may 
still 

The stream of bounty flow, 

That thousands yet unborn may chaunt 
Thy praise, as we do now.” 

The collection for the day was 
94/. 1 Os. 7{d. A great number of per- 
sons went to the Central School after 
service, where they were gratified by 
seeing this large assemblage of pupils — 
these interesting objects of public and 
private charity, enjoy a most excellent 
and plentiful dinner. Every counte- 
nance in the room looked happy. In 
almost every point of view, the day 
was most gratifying and delightful. 

BATH DISTRICT SOCIETIES 
Of Promoting Christian Knowledge,' — of the 
National Schools, — and of the Society for 
the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign 
Parts . 

The fifteenth anniversary of the 
above Institutions was celebrated in 
3 x 
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Bath, on Tuesday, May 22. The 
committee proceeded from the Guild- 
hall to the Abbey, to attend divine 
service ; where an admirable and im- 
pressive discourse was delivered by 
the Rev. James Pears, LL. B. rector 
of Charlcomb, and master of the 
Grammar School. The .preacher’s 
text was Col. ii. 8, from which he 
took occasion to enlarge on the danger 
of mere intellectual knowledge apart 
from religious instruction. 

The meeting afterwards adjourned 
to the Guildhall, where the Arch- 
deacon of Bath was called to the 
chair. An able and interesting Re- 
port of the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge was then read. 
It was resolved that an address, from 
which the following is an extract, 
should be sent to the Parent Society : 

We have long contemplated with pleasure 
the progressive extension of this Society 
both at home and abroad ; we have beheld, 
with unalloyed satisfaction, the adoption of 
measures which have connected its opera- 
tions with the British Colonies and de- 
pendencies in every part of the world ; 
and in particular, we have been forcibly • 
struck with that comprehensive wisdom 
which has recently dictated the translation 
of several of our books and tracts, (including 
various extracts from the Holy Scriptures) 
into the French and Spanish languages for 
the use of our colonies. 

But, whilst we sincerely congratulate 
your Board on these liberal ami judicious 
measures, as relative to foreigners, we most 
respectfully submit, that it is a duty still 
more incumbent on this Society to provide 
for the religious wants of all the home-bom 
subjects of the United Kingdom, and more f 
especially, to afford every facility by which 
the Holy Scriptures and the Liturgy of the. 
Established Church may be read by all 
classes of our fellow-countrymen in their 
native and vernacular tongues. 

As friends of this Society, we deem it 
quite unnecessary to dwell on the impor- 
tance of a principle which has so long been 
aanctioned and recognized by our Rules 
and Regulations, and which has been prac- 
tically adopted by admitting versions of the 
Scriptures and Book of Common-Prayer in 
the Welsh, Gaelic, and French languages 
on the list of the Society. 

But we feel it our duty on the present 
occasion to urge its application to the wants 
of Ireland ; where a large number of the 
poor, as we are credibly informed, are still 
attached to their native language, and are 
either unwflHng or unable to read the 


Scriptures in any other form. We submit 
this measure to your consideration, simply 
on the grounds of remedying an important 
defect in the Society’s operations, and 
without the most distaut allusion to any 
party or political feelings. If it be a fact, 
that there are many thousands of native Irish 
who would accept the Scriptures in their 
own tongue in preference to that of any 
other translation, we feel it our duty, as 
members of this Society, to declare, that 
we are bound to supply them with such a 
version of the Scriptures. We therefore 
earnestly entreat you to take immediate 
measures for placing Irish £ibles, Testa- 
ments, and Prayer-Books, on the perma- 
nent list of this Society ; and we respectfully 
suggest that such versions be printed in the 
cheapest form, and be interpaged with our 
standard English text. 

Should this important and national 
measure be carried into effect, we con- 
fidently hope that it may eventually lead 
to a far more general connexion of our 
Society with the sister kingdom. And it 
is our hearty and earnest prayer, that a 
Society which has conferred the most in- 
estimable benefits on the English Church, 
may yet be rescrvc/1 to disseminate its 
blessings in the Church of Ireland ; that it 
may prove the bond of a more efficient 
ecclesiastical union; and that the period 
may not be far distant, when Associations 
for Promoting Christian Knowledge may 
be extended to every diocese and district 
of the United Kingdom. 

The Rev. Mr. Mount, the Secretary 
of the Society for the Propagation of 
the Gospel , delivered a most luminous 
and interesting Report of the pro- 
ceedings of that noble institution. 
He dwelt particularly on the vast ex- 
ertions which were making to spread 
Christianity in every quarter of the 
globe, and on the inadequacy of the 
funds of this Society t /effect its bene- 
volent purposes. Though “ the Star 
in the East” no longer cheers the 
Indian Church — Bishop Ueber’s death 
ha9 for the time cast a cloud on the 
brightening prospects of Oriental Chris- 
tendom — yet “ the Sun of Righteous- 
ness” still shines — “ there arises light 
in the darkless” — and the Christian 
cause is progressively advancing in 
that vast Peninsula. The Report 
dwelt particularly on the advaptage of 
encouraging the smallest subscription 
or donation in behalf of this excellent 
Society. 

The other motions being disposed 
of ; the company separated, highly 
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gratified with the cheering account 
which they had heard of the success 
of these institutions, both at home and 
abroad. 

In the evening, the Anniversary 
Dinner was given at York House. 
After dinner several interesting com- 
munications were made by the Se- 
cretaries on subjects connected with 
the business of the day. The annual 
collection for poor widows was made; 
and the company retired, after an 
evening passed in mutually encou- 
raging eachother to proceed in their 
labours of Christian charity and use- 
fulness. — 

NORTHAMPTON 
DISTRICT COMMITTEES. 

Societies for promoting Christian Knowledge , 
and/or the Propagation of the Gospel in 
Foreign Parts. 

Extract from a letter dated North- 
ampton, July 5th, 1 827. 


“The Bishop of Chester is come to 
this place for the purpose of preaching 
at the anniversary of our District 
Committees, which he did yesterday, 
most effectually, in all respects, I trust. 
The benefit of his exertions in regard 
to the increase of our funds is palpa- 
ble and evident at once; our collection 
at the church doors was 92/. To my 
observation, the fruit of his labours 
was not much less clear in the warm 
attachment to himself and to the cause 
in hand, with which his conversation 
and manner and preaching inspired all 
who witnessed them. This is a resist 
of the day, for the development of 
which we must wait. I hope it will 
not prove a day quite without benefit 
to himself; for the good will and kind- 
ness with which all greeted him will 
surely be a great encouragement to 
him r 


SOCIETY FOR THE PROPAGATION OF THE GOSPEL. 


Mr. Editor. — 1 was delighted to 
read the account of the meeting of the 
“ Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel” in a late number, and am 
glad to find that the public are begin- 
ning to take a lively interest in its 
concerns. I am induced to trouble 
you with this in order to repeat a sug- 
gestion which I observe in your last 
volume, (p.542,) relative to the preach- 
ing of charity sermons on behalf of 
the Society. The best (because the 
most efficient) method of obtaining 
increased assistance, is by the estab- 
lishing District Committees ; but as • 
this important object cannot be ac- 
complished all at once, a good way to 
elicit the contributions of Christians 
is to advocate the cause from the pul- 
pit. This is a very easy manner both 
of increasing the funds of the Society, 
and making it more known ; for, un- 
happily, many excellent persons who 
would be most willing to assist in this 
work and labour of lo^p, are totally 
unacquainted with the existence of 
such a Society. 

Espqpally on Churchmen, has the 
Society in question strong claims ; for 
when they pray that “God's wav may 
be known on earth, his saving health 
among all nations,” “ that it would 


please him to bring into the wny of 
truth all such as have erred and are 
deceived and “ that he would have 
mercy upon all men,” it becomes 
them to use such means as, with the 
blessing of God, may bring about the 
glorious eveot they pray for. The 
blessings of the gospel are not given 
to us to “ hide under a bushel,” but 
we are commanded to “ Jet our light 
shine before men.” 'i bis is no matter 
of choice, but of imperative duty ; and 
how shall we answer if we neglect to 
perform it ? Freely we have received 
the blessings of the gospel, and it 
surely becomes us to impart them 
freely to others. 

I think almost every clergyman 
might have an annual sermon in his 
church in behalf of this Society; surely 
it would not interfere with, or affect 
the local charities of his parish ; at all 
events, the plan 1 propose is worth 
trying.* I myself have no doubt as 

* If there be an objection to a collection 
being mode, the clergy may certainly ex- 
plain the nature and designs of the Society 
to their parishioners from the pulpit, and 
so remove the dark ignorance which pre- 
vails respecting them. By this means the 
public would be prepared for the establish- 
ment of District Committees.— E ditor* 



National School Society. 
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Jo its success, if introduced with a 
Decoming spirit. May the Holy Spirit 
of God direct and instruct us, to labour 
to promote his glory and forward the 
salvation of mankind, and direct and 
counsel us in all difficulties, and make 


us ready and willing to do every good 
work. 

With my hearty prayers for the suc- 
cess of our exertions, 1 beg leave to 
subscribe myself, A Chuacuman. 

London , June 5, 1827. 


♦ 

BRITISH SOCIETY F0R PROMOTING THE RELIGIOUS 
PRINCIPLES OF THE REFORMATION. 


The objects of this society, which was 
formed on 21st of May last, are : — 

1 . To enable clergymen $nd others 
engaged in promoting the Reformation 
in I relaud, to purchase such quantities 
or Bibles, Testaments, and Tracts, as 
the increasing wants of their respecting 
parishes and districts may require. 

2. To supply individuals and as- 
sociations with the means of circulating 
such instruction and information as 
may best meet the present circum- 
stances of Ireland. 

3. To enable the friends of the 
Reformation to defray the expenses 
incurred by meetings for religious dis- 
cussion, and by the publication of their 
proceedings, for which no Society at 
present provides. 

4. To collect aud circulate authentic 
intelligence respecting the progress of 
the Reformation. 

5. To promote such modes of in- 
struction as are best suited to the 
condition of the lower orders of the 
Roman Catholics throughout ihe 
empire. 

The committee observe : — 

The indispensable necessity of adopting 
such means, under the present circum- 
stances of Ireland, is attoted by those 
who are best acquainted with her spiritual 
wants, and will be admitted by all who 
duly consider the nature of those efforts to 
which, under the divine blessing, we must 
trace tlie religious privileges which we our- 


selves enjoy. Under a deep sense of the 
responsibility which attaches to the pro- 
fessors of the Protestant faith, the Refor- 
mation Society proposes to occupy this 
important field of exertion ; Cud whilst its 
aim will be to contrast, in every fair and 
open way, the doctrine and practice of the 
Church of Rome with the revealed will of 
God, its committee trust that they shall be 
enabled to discharge this duty not less 
with meekness and affection, than with 
Christian fidelity aud Christian wisdom. 
They desire to persuade tlieir Roman 
Catholic brethieu, by their couduct as well 
as by their professions, that, in exposing 
what they deem the pernicious errors of 
the Roman Catholic religion, they are in- 
fluenced solely by the interest they feel for 
their present and ctepial welfare, and by 
a humble desire to promote the glory of 
God. 

From the above statement, the public 
will perceive that the British Reformation 
Society will hold out no secular inducement 
to their Roman Catholic countrymen, for 
the purpose of accomplishing their objects : 
it will be equally obvious that the views of 
the Society have no connexion whatever 
with politics. Their high and holy aim is, 
to diffuse religious truth, and religious 
truth alone, and to leave the result in the 
hands of that God who has said, 11 My 
word shall not return unto me void/* For 
the support of an object so unexception- 
able, and pursued by means so simple, 
the Society would earnestly solicit tlie help 
of the Christian pliilan bropist of every 
Protestant denomination; and they trust 
tlieir appeal will not be in vain. 


♦ 

NATIONAL SCHOOL SOCIETY. 


At a meeting of the general Com- 
mittee of this Society, in St. Martin’s 
vestty, London, on 27th June, 1827. 
Present: the Lord Bishops of London, 
St. Asaph, and Bristol ; Archdeacon 
Cambridge, Lord Kenyon, Sir J. 
Langham, Dr. Boll, and other mem- 
bers of tlie Committee, the following 
grants were made in aid of schools 
now being established : viz. Kidder- 
minster, Worcester, 150 /; Hawklcy, 


Hants, 100/; Helston, Cornwall, 100/; 
St. Giles’s in the Fields, and St.George's 
Bloomsbury, London, 500/; Lianarmon 
Mynydd Mafyr, Denbighshire, 65/; 
West Wickham, Berks, 10/, (additi- 
onal); Englefieid Green, Eghani, 100/; 
Great Musgravc, Westmorelatid, 50/; 
Llandough, Glamorganshire, 2.5/ ; 
Laughton, Sussex, 40/; and Aisl&by, 
Yorkshire, 10/. (additional). 
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LITERARY REPORT. 


In the Preu . — A Sermon preached 
at Northampton, July 4th, on be- 
half of the Societies for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge and for Propa- 
gation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts, 
by the Right Ilev. Charles Janies, 
Lord Bishop of Chester. Printed at 
the request of the members of the 
District Committees. 

A Visitation Sermon preached at 
Northampton, before the Right Rev. 
Herbert, Lor4 Bishop of Peterborough, 
on Monday, July 16th, 1827, by the 
Hon. and Rev. George Spencer, M.A. 
Rector of Brington, Northamptonshire, 
and Domestic Chaplain to the Lord 
Bishop of Chester. Printed at the 
request of the Lord Bishop and the 
Clergy present. 

A Sermon preached in theChurch of 
West Hackney, Middlesex, .on occa- 
sion of the Death of the Rev. George 
Paroissicn, M.A. late Rector of that 
Parish. By the Rev. Il.H. Norris, M.A. 
Rector of South Hackney, Prebendary 
of St. Paul's and 'of Llandaflf, and 
Chaplain to the Karl of Shaftesbury. 

The Rev. Thomas Sims has nearly 
ready for publication, an Apology for 
the Waldenses ; exhibiting an histori- 
cal view of their origin, orthodoxy, 
loyalty, and constancy. With an Ap- 
peal to several European governments 
on their behalf. In 8vo. 

Preparing for publication, a History 
of England, from the earliest period 
to the present time, in which it is in- 
tended to consider men and events on 
Christian principles. By a Clergyman 
of the Church of England. To appear 
in monthly numbers, and to be com- 
pleted in 4 volumes 12mo. 

The second part of the Rev. S. T. 
Bloomfield's Recensio Synoptica An- 
notationes Sacra ; or, Critical Digest 
of the most important Annotations on 
the New Testament. In 4 vols. 8vo. 

Dr. Brewster, of Edinburgh, has 
announced a System of Popular and 
Practical Science. The qbject of this 
publication is to furnish* the educated 
classes, but particularly the young, of 
both sexes, with a series of popular 
works on the various branches of 
science, brought down to the humblest 
capacities, and yet capable of impart- 


ing scientific knowledge to the best 
informed ranks of society. * 

Messrs. Parbury, Allen and Co. 
have nearly ready for publication a 
Memoir relative to th*e Operations of 
the Serampore Missionaries; including 
a succinct Account of their Oriental 
Translations, Native Schools, Mis- 
sionary Stations, and Serampore Col- 
lege. 

Cure for the Sting of Wasps. — 
It has been found by experience that* 
the best remedy for the Ming of wasps 
and bees is to apply to the part affect- 
ed common culinary salt, moistened 
with a little water; and even in a case 
where a person has accidentally swal- 
lowed a wasp in a draught of any 
kind of liquor, and been stung by it 
in the pipe, the alarming symptoms 
that ensue may be almost immediately 
relieved by swallowing repeated doses 
of water saturated with salt. 

Places of Worship in the Me- 
tropolis. — Episcopal churches and 
chapels, 200; Independent chapels, 
66 ; Wesleyan Methodist ditto, 36 : 
Baptist ditto, 32; Calvinistic Methodist 
ditto, 30 ; Presbyterian (Scotch and 
Unitarian) ditto, 16; Roman Catholic 
ditto, 14; Quakers' Meetings, 6 — 
Total, 400. Calculating the average 
attendance at 500, and that one in 
three only can be present at divine 
service on account of age, sickness, 
&c. the number of persons provided 
with accommodation in that way in 
London will amount to no more than 
►six out of every thirteen of the in- 
habitants! The churches of the Estab- 
lishment are calculated for only three 
out of every thirteen 1 

Musical MS. — A very valuable 
musical manuscript, by Guillaume de 
Machault, who was valet-de-chambre 
to Philippe-le-Bel, in 1307, has been 
discovered in the Royal library at 
Paris. It contains several French 
and Latin anthems, ballads, &c., and 
concludes with a mass which is sup- 
posed to have been sung at the coro- 
nation of Charles the Fifth, in 1364, 
and which proves that at that time they 
were acquainted with the art of com- 
position in (bur parts. 
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LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Sacred and Miscellaneous Poems, 18mo. 
2 s . hf.-bd. — Ackland’s Return of the 
Vaudois, 2 vote. 8vo. 1 1» 10$. bds. — Gaii- 
bett’s Nullity of the Roman Faith, 8vo. 
9 s.6d. bds. — Jenkin’s and Hosking’s 
Architectural Ornaments, folio, Part I. 6s, 
India, 10s. 6d , — Le Brun’s Lithographic 
Drawings, imp. folio, 5/. 51. bds. — Law* 
hence on the Nobility of the British 
Gentry, 12mo. 4s. 6d. bds. — Robinson’s 
Lex Parochialis, 2 vols. 8vo. 1L Is. bds. — 
Bridges on the 1 19th Psalm, 12mo. 6s. 
bds. — Familiar Conversations for Children, 
12nio. 4s. 6d. bds. — Mich aelis on the Re- 
surrection, 12mo. 6s. 6d. bds. — Tennant’s 
Papistry Stoned, ft p. 8vo. 7s. 6 d. bds. 
Tolley’s Explanation of the Trinity, 8vo. 
7s. bds. — II ebeu's Hymns, 8vo. 7s. C d. 
bds. — Mosely’s Dictionary of Latin 
Quantities, 12 mo. 6s. bds. — Religio Mill- 
tis, Christianity for the Camp, 18mo. 5s. 


bds. — Fkancklin on the Tenets of the 
Jeynes, &c. 4to. 1/. 5 s . bds.*— Young’s 
Elements of Geometry, Parti. 8vo. 8s. 
bds. — Stevens's Nature and Grace, 12mo. 
G$. bds. — Edinburgh Annual Register, 
1825, 8 vo. 18s. bds. — Calcutta Medical 
Transactions, 2 vols. 8vo. 30s. bds. — 
ScuLTUORrE on the Poor Laws, 2d edi- 
tion, 12mo. 4 s.6d. bds. — H allam's Con- 
stitutional History of England, 2 vols. 4to. 
41. bds. — Milman’s Bamptoti Lectures, 
8vo. 10s. 6d. bds. — Catalogue of the Li- 
brary at Queen's College, Cambridge, 2 
vols. imp. 8 vo. 31. 8s. bds.— *T rue Charity, 
a Talc of the Year 1800, 12mo. 5s. bds. — 
Practical Sermons, 12mo. 5s. 6d. bds. — 
Baylie’s Sermons, 12 mo .5s. bds. — Spry’s 
(Dr.) Sermon on behalf of Sons of the 
Clergy, 4to. Is. 6d. — Massing berd's 
Sermon. — Rambles in Madeira and Por- 
tugal, 8vo. 9s. 6d. bds. 
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POLITICAL RETROSPECT. 


Revenue. — The quarterly ac- 
counts of the revenue begin to 
assume a more favourable appear- 
ance than they have latterly worn. 
A comparison between the quar- 
ter which ended on the 5th of 
last month, and the corresponding 
one in 1826, presents an addition 
to the total receipts of the former 
of 45, 770/. From an increase upon 
the head of customs of 202,5661. 
it is evident that a considerable 
improvement has taken place in 
the foreign trade of the country. 
Comparing, however, the two 
years ending July 1826, and July 
1827, there has been a decrease 
on the latter of 1,170,871/. 


The Lord High Admiral, whose 
activity and diligence has been 
unwearied ever since he entered 
on the duties of his appointment, 
has commenced a journey round 
the coasts, with a view to visiting 
all the dockyards, examining the 
magazines, and inspecting the 
state of (he ships stationed at 
each port ; a visit which we trust 
will be attended with many bene- 
ficial result* to our navy. 

France,-*A bureau of censor- 
ship on the periodical press has 
been instituted in France, of as 
rigorous a character as ever ex- 
isted previous to the Revolution. 
This measure has been princi- 
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pally ascribed to the jealousy of 
the priesthood, who find the ani- 
madversions and exposures made 
in the more respectable journals 
have too strong a tendency to- 
wards weakening their influence 
over the minds of their lay coun- 
trymen ; being frequently made 
on points so manifestly vulnerable, 
that any open resentment would 
tend rather to increase than re- 
medy the evtl. They have, there- 
fore, had recourse to the most 
effectual means for preventing the 
mischief that might arise from 
these attacks, and by destroying 
the liberty of the press, show 
their conviction that it would 
otherwise surely— though it might 
be gradually — prove the destroyer 
of the popish system. Neither 
can they be ignorant what a power- 
ful engine they are possessed of, 
when the management of the 
press is placed under their con- 
trol ; nor of the uses to which 
it may be applied in working on 
the feelings of the public, and 
preparing them for any change in 
the government that may he 
thought advantageous for the 
church. In consequence of some 
depredations committed by the 
Algerines upon the French com- 
merce, a fleet has been dispatched 
by the latter nation, for the pur- 
pose of blockading Algiers; and 
notice has been given to the Eu- 
ropean powers, that any vessel 
attempting to enter that port will 
be detained. The squadron de- 
stined for this service has been 
spoken with at sea. The opera- 
tion will be merely that of a 
blockade ; the works demolished 
by Lord Exmouth hhving been 
not only restored, but so strength- 
ened as to render any attempt to 
batter them desperate. 

Pbninsula. — The powers of 
the Peninsula remain in the same 
state of feverish feeling* as for 


many months past ; and we regret 
to say, that desertion from the 
Portuguese troops into Spain has 
been not only very prevalent, but 
has met till lately with little effec- 
tive restrain t from the operations of 
government. No instance of the 
infliction of public punishment for 
this crime occurred previous to 
the rule of the new administration. 
The present ministers had scarce- 
ly entered upon their functions 
before they received information, 
that nearly one-half of a regiment 
stationed in the vicinity of the 
capital meditated desertion and 
flight, by boats up the Tagus into 
the Spanish territories. The first 
attempt to accomplish this project 
was made by about forty men 
from the above regiment, who 
having seized two boats, fled by 
night : they were pursued, and 
one of the vessels, containing 
nineteen of the fugitives was cap- 
tured ; the other escaped. - The 
prisoners were brought back to 
Lisbon, and flogged in one of the 
public squares of the city, detach- 
ments from the other regiments 
being ordered to attend and wit- 
ness their punishment ; and this 
salutary instance of energy on the 
part of the authorities has been al- 
ready productive of very beneficial 
ionsequences. In the mean time, 
the Infant Don Miguel continues 
to elude compliance with the de- 
mands of his imperial brother, and 
the regulations of the new consti- 
tution. He is said, and perhaps 
truly, to act thus in accordance 
with the politics of the Austrian 
cabinet, which are well known to 
be opposed to the new order of 
things in Portugal. As a proof 
of the unsettled state of the coun- 
try, the attempt which the Portu- 
guese government has been so 
long making to raise a loan in 
their own capital, though amount- 
ing to no larger a sum than three 
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hundred thousand pounds sterling, 
has totally failed, 

The imbecility and rial-admi- 
nistration of the Spanish cabinet 
seems daily to become more evi- 
dent. Columbian privateers pursue 
the vessels and interrupt the com- 
merce of the country along its very 
shores ; whilst foreign ships carry 
on a smuggling trade of immense 
extent, almost as pyblicly as if it 
was thaallowed and regular traffic 
of the kingdom ; and in the inte- 
rior, bands of smugglers and rob- 
bers traverse various parts in open 
defiance of the laws, and with 
hardly any interruption from those 
who ought to watch over their 
execution. 

Greece — The citadel of Athens 
was occupied by the Turks on 
the 2d of June, the remnant of 
the Greek force in the neighbour- 
hood being wholly dispersed. Since 
that, Ibrahim Pacha has received 
a fresh reinforcement of cavalry, 
andjfciig advanced to Patros. The 
Greece being thus re- 
duced to the lowest ebb, it affords 
additional satisfaction that a treaty 
has been concluded between the 
crowns of Great Britain, France, 
and Russia, for the purpose of 
making an effectual interposition 
in behalf of the insurgent Greeks; 
and the Porte having utterly re 7 
jected the mediation of the allied 
powers, measures have in conse- 
quence been adopted, in order to 
compel that government to yield 
the compliance it has refused to 
mo£e peaceable ncgociations. The 
arrangements proposed to be laid 
before the Ottoman Porte are, that 
Greeks shall hold o(the Sul- 
tan, as of a feudal lord, paying 
Spyplipal tribute, .which shall be 
fixed* by agreement; and that 
{hey shell be governed by authori- 
ses chosen by themselves, subject 
to the appro vjrf of the Porte : and 
the more fully to ooipplete the 


separation between the. two na- 
tions, the Greeks are to receive 
possession of the Turkish landed 
property, situated either in the 
continent or the isles of Greece, 
for which they shall pay an equi- 
valent to the former proprietors, 
either by the payment of an annual 
sum to be added to the tribute, 
or some other transaction of the 
s.amc nature. An armistice is to 
be demanded of the two contend- 
ing parties, as a necessary pre- 
liminary to the commencement of 
a negociation. There is likewise 
a secret article, by which the con- 
tracting powers bind themselves 
to oblige both parties to consent 
to these or similar proposals, for 
the enforcing of which a fleet will 
be immediately sent into the Me- 
diterranean, composed of thirty- 
nine ships of war, jointly furnished 
by each nation. ' The Russian con- 
tingent, consisting of nine men of 
war, eight frigates, and three cor- 
vettes, under the command of Ad- 
miral Sineadcn, has already passed 
the Sound, and is daily expected at 
Spithead ; where it will remain 
about ten days to refit, and then 
proceed to join the British forces, 
which have been summoned from 
different stations to meet at the 
Dardanelles. 

Russia and Persia.-t-TIic ad- 
vices from the first of these coun- 
tries report the Mar to be carried 
forward successfully, and to be 
rapidly pushed on towards the 
interior of the latter. After a 
careful review of the details, we 
are of opinion, that they belong 
only to acts of petty warfare of 
no real importance; perhaps not 
more glorious to Russia than those 
of the preceding campaign. 

America United States*— The 
Non-intercourse bill of the United 
States has produced nope of the 
effects wh'fch the sagacity of those 
with whom that measure origj* 
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nated anticipated. The British 
'possessions In .the West Indies 
nave deceived an abundant supply 
of lumber and other articles from 
their sister colonies in North 
America ; and the subjects of the 
independent States have not been 
unwilling to share in this business, 
nor deficient in their endeavours 
to do so. The port of Halifax 
in Nova Scotia, one of the finest 
in the world, and almost always 
accessible, fibs become the centre 
of an immense indirect trade be- 
tween the United States and the 
British West India islands ; to 
the rapid and extensive improve- 
ment of the commerce and culti- 
vation of that port and neighbour- 
ing districts, whilst the increased 
•export of stores, lumber, and 
other articles, is largely contri- 
buting to increase the wealth of the 
Canadas. Government at home, 
to foster these beneficial results, 
have established a mail directly 
between the mother country and 
Halifax. 

Mexico. — Mr. Ward, who has 
been resident for some years in 
New Spain, as the representative 
of the British government in that 
country, 'has returned home, 
bringing with him the ratification 
of the treaty of commerce between 
Great Britain and Mexico. The 
minister was instructed to negociate 
for the free exercise of the protes- 


tant religion. hi *the dominions of 
this new ataie, but in this he could 
not succeed. The beads of the 
Mexican republic are said to have 
expressed their private wished 
that such a measure could be 
adopted; but, at the, same time» 
distinctly, stated, that the public 
mind is so much under the in- 
fluence of a priesthood decidedly 
hostile to it, that they could not 
admit it, and that they rnust wait, 
till the diffusion of knowledge and 
better principles should introduoe 
more liberal feelings among the 
people. Lord Orford is named 
as the future British minister to 
this important rising State. He 
will be permitted to take. out a 
chaplain with him, and celebrate 
divine service in his own house ; 
to which all his countrymen resi- 
dent there will have access, and 
which is the farthest limit of 
toleration as yet allowed by .this 
free government. 

Africa. — The Isle of 
sion is improving and 
of considerable service in flH^giroy 
secution of our eastern commerce. 
Spots have been found capable 
of high cultivation, and are now 
productive of fruits and vege- 
tables sufficient to furnish refresh- 
ments to ships which may be 
obliged to touch there, as well 
us supplies of turtle and fresh- 
water. 


ECCLESIASTICAL INTELLIGENCE. \ .. 

NoVa Scotia. — A letter has been received from the Bishop of this diocese, dated 
St John's, Newfoundland, 7th June, 1827. His Lordship had arrived a short-time 
before in H. M. S. the Ortstot, Capt. Jones, for the purpbse of visiting and inspecting 
this extensive and importan| # part of his jurisdiction. His Lordship was received with 
unbonnded attention by every class of the community, and he had already seen enough 
to induce him to think favourably of the affairs of the church in that island. Since 
his arrival, a very excellent church had been - consecrated, and Sid persons con- 
firmed by his Lordship : a most respectable committee, of the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge had been organized, and 1301. collected . to put it in operation. 
His Lordship expects to fee occupied here several weeks f fie will have many hundred 
VOL. IX. NO. VIII. 3 Y > . * . 
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miles to travel, or rather sail, in visiting the deep bays on the coast. Before his return 
to Halifax, his Lordship hopes to visit the most remote point of Clialeurs Bay, in the 
Gulf of St. Lawrence. We rejoice to say that the health of this excellent prelate is equal 
to the great exertions he has to undergo. 

On Friday, July 6th, the Lord BLhop of Durham held his first visitation at St. Nicholas' 
Church, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, and was met by a numerous body of clergymen. The 
sermon was preached by the Archdeacon of Northumberland, from Matt. xiii. 52, and 
described in an eloquent and impressive strain the spiritual duties of a minister of Christ's 
Gospel. The Bishop afterwards delivered his charge, which his Lordship prefaced with 
a just and eloquent tribute to the memory of his predecessor, and then laid down, with 
an elegant simplicity and great clearness, the course, both spiritual and civil, which he 
conceived the ministers of the establishment ought to pursue in the present times, when 
innovations are pressed on all sides. On Saturday, his Lordship confirmed nearly 800 
young persons in the same church. 

On Monday, July 9th, his Lordship confirmed 07 0 persons in ltyton church, and 
afterwards laid the foundation stone of the new church of St. Paul at Whlaton, in that 
parish. There was a numerous assembly, and a masonic procession, on the occasion. 
His Lordship was received on the ground hy the building committee, Messrs. Belt, Fen- 
wick, Dunn, Wheatley, Laycock, and other", and being addressed by Humble Lamb, 
Esq. on beluilf of tlie parishioners and subscribers, replied to that gentleman in u speech 
of some length. 

On Friday, July 13th, his Lordship confirmed 300 young persons at Bcnvick-upon- 
Tweed, and afterwards held his visitation. 

The Prebend in the Cathedral Church of Rochester, which we stated in our last 
number had been given to the Rev. W F. Bavlay In tl\e King, has hitherto been held 
with the Archdeaconry of Rochester, being i»n>idercd as annexed thereto hy certain 
letters patent or a grant from the crown. Smh a grant is void, nub it he duly en- 
rolled in the proper office Lord Chancellor Thnrlinv caused the roll to be searched, 
when the alleged letters patent annexing the Prebend to the Archdeaconry could not be 
found: Lord ( hancellor Eldon directed a .similar Mean'll to be nude, and the re.ult was 
the same: hence it was concluded that the I*n lie. id was not legally annexed, and the 
crown accordingly gave the Prebend and Aiclulcaronry to ditlercut person*. Upon a 
search, however, which has been made on behalf of the present Archdeacon, (Rev. 
Walker King,) the letters patent have been found duly enrolled, ami t her. fore the pre- 
sentation made by the ciowii of the Prebend is void. The letters patent, instead of being 
entered in the index of the roll under the name of the grantee, as L usual, .ire entered 
under the name of the plare. 

Our readers will observe that the Rectory of Kettering, Northamptonshire, (the next 
presentation of which was forfeited to the croivn by reason of the contract entered into 
by Lord Sondes, the patron, and the incumbent, that the latter should resign in favour 
of Lord S.'s brother, being held rimoniacal and void,) has been' giveu by the crown to 
the Hon and Rev. H. Watson, the brother of Lord Sondes. 

NEW CHURCHES. 

Doncaster. — John Jarrutt, Esq., a rich and benevolent individual of this place, has 
vested in the hands of respectable trii&tces/hc sum of 13,000/. for the erection and en- 
dowment of a new church ; thus adding at once a splendid ornament to the town, and 
increasing the spiritual comforts and welfare of its people. We wo fid also state, that, 
for the sake of proving their sense of the public obligation to him, ot endeavouring to do 
some justice to such munificence, and helping forward so righteous an undertaking, the 
Corporation of Doncaster have determined upon the assignment of an eligible plot of 
ground for the Church and the Church-yard ; persuaded, at the same time, that, by reason 
of the increased and increasing population of the parish, an additional place for divine 
service has become strictly necessary. 

Wisbech. — The act for building aud endowing a Chapel of Ease in this place having 
received the royal assent, workmen are clearing the ground for its erection. The site 
flsed upon by the trustees is in the Old Market, and we are informed that the plan tigreed 
upon is to erect a handsome octagonal building, with a lofty dome (80 feet high) in the 
centre. The Rev. Dr. Jobson, vicar of the parish, has handsomely endowed it entirely at 
his own cost; for which purpose he has assigned to the trustees a farm, consisting of 350 
acres of land, lying in Well Fen, considered to be worth 20s. per acre, but which the 
Rer. Doctor had previously leased to the old tenant for twenty-one years, at a clear rent • 
of ?00L per annum, thereby securing the sum stipulated to be paid to the officiating 
ndtitister, and at the same time befriending his old and worthy tenant. 
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Hyde, Isle of Wioht, 2d July. - The New Chapel of Saint James, in this place, 
erected by William Hughes Hughes, Esq. under the sanction of the Lord Bishop of 
the diocese and the incumbent of the parish, and capable of accommodating about 650 
persons, (including 200 free sittings in the galleries for the poor,) was yesterday opened 
for divine worship, it having been determined, with a view to the convenience of the 
public frequenting this watering place, at this season of the year, to postpone to the 
ensuing spring the finishing of the internal painting and decorations. 


Peterborough Cathedral. — Great improvements have been made in this Ca- 
thedral by the Dean and Chapter during the last four years. They consist principally 
of new roofs over the south transept and the north transept: a restoration of all the 
broken spires and pinnacles, which were numerous : a complete reparation of the orna- 
mental stone- wrork, particularly at the west front, which was dilapidated by time : and 
the opening all the windows which were blocked up, above thirty in number. 

The cause o£ the present mean state of the interior of the choir is, the destruction of 
the original screen and woodwork by the troops of Oliver Cromwell. 

The Dean and Chapter have just issued the following notice: 

“ The altar screen, and the screen which separates the choir from the nave of this 
Church, together with the organ gallery, the stalls, and all the woodwork of the choir, 
although in good repair, are well known to be unworthy of the magnificent structure to 
which they belong. 

“ The Dean and Chapter, having lately made their utmost exertions in substantially 
repairing the Cathedral, and in restoring the architectural ornaments of the exterior, are 
anxious to complete their work, by remedying these deplorable defects of the interior. 
With this view they have procured plans and drawings of an appropriate character, from 
Mr. Edward More, an eminent architect in London. But the funds of the Church are, 
and ever must be, inadequate to so great an undertaking. They therefore think it tlicir 
duty to adopt an expedient, which has been successful in some other Cathedrals on 
similar occasions, by respectfully announcing their design to the nobility, gentry, clergy, 
and other inhabitants of the Diocese of l'eterborotigh and of its neighbourhood, with a 
hope of obtaining the favour of tlicir assistance. 

44 The whole expense of the projected work will exceed Five Thousand Pounds: the 
Dean and Chapter hsi\e themselves voted ,£1000 towards it, being the largest sum 
which their meaiu will allow : and they have individually added their personal sub- 
scriptions, in aid of this object, to the amount of ,£ 1050. 

44 If the subscription be not sufficient, the contributions will be returned to the re- 


spective Subsc ibers. 

By order of the Dean and Chapter, 

41 Peterborough , July 23, 1827. John Gates, Chapter Cl< 

SUBSCRIBERS. 

His Grace The Lord Archbishop of Canterbury .£200 

The Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of Peterborough 200 

The Dean and Chapter of Peterborough 1000 

The Very Rev. James Henry Monk, D. 1). Dean of Peterborough • 200 

The Venerable William Strong, I). D. Archdeacon of Northampton •• 50 

Rev. Spencer Madan, D. D. Prebendary 400 

Rev. Joseph Stephen Pratt, ditto 100 

Rev. Joseph Parsons, ditto • • • • 100 

Rev. William Tournay, D. D. ditto 100 

Rev. Richard Lock wood, ditto 100 

Rev. Thomus Smart Hughes, ditto 50 


Church Briefs. Mr. Peel, towards the conclusion of the last session, noticed 
in the House of Commons the law respecting money collected by briefs in churches ; 
but he said it was not his intention then to introduce a bill on the subjeet He 
observed very considerable sums had been raised by briefs, first, for the repair and 
building of churches ; secondly, for compensation to individuals suffering by fire, or other 
causes. With respect to the Intter object, it seemed requisite to put a stop to it alto- 
gether, because when the practice wus introduced, no insurance offices were established: 
in a case where 340/. had been lost, the sum raised was 7051. of which 86A was the 
expense of the warrant, and 327/. the salary of the collector. The sums raised for the 
repairs of churches were really so small, thAt no injury could accrue to the church by 
abolishing the practice. He proposed, therefore, to abolish briefs for this purpose also, 
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and to substitute a collection at the church door one Sunday, and that the sums thus 
voluntarily given should be paid over to the Society for Building Churches : he concluded 
by moving for an account of all briefs for rebuilding and repairing of churches and chapels, 
from 15th May, IS 19, to June 1827. The motion was agreed to. 

LIST OF PREFERMENTS. 

Name . Preferment . County, Dioeete, Patron, 

Anson, Henry ... . Lynge, R. cum Whit well Norfolk Norwich Edw. Lombe, Esq. 
Baber, II. H. . .* . Stretham, R. Camb. Ely The King/iro faze vice 

Barber Little Stukeley, R. Hunts. Lincoln Lady Olivia Sparrow 

Beadon, J. Watson, to be a Canon Resid. of the Cath. Ch. of Wells. Dn. & Ch. of Wells 
Blanchard, I to be Chaplain to the Earl Ferrers 

Bligh, John •«•••• Mastership of the Grammar Sch. Kimbolton. The Trustees 

Bluck, J Bowers Gifford, R. Essex London John Curtis, Esq. 

Brocklebank, Joseph Delamere, R. , Chester Chester The King 

Bucket, T. S. .... Beighton, R. Norfolk Norwich Rob. Fellowcs, Esq. 

Bull, S. Neville •• Es “ x Lo " d ° n "-W 

Carr, Bishop .... Canonry of the Cath. Ch. of St. Paul London The King 
Cockburn, Richard . Banning, R. Kent Roch. The King 


Coleridge, G. M. . . St. Mary Church, V. Devon Exeter Dn. & Ch. of Exeter 

Davy, Martin «... Cottenham, R. Camb. Ely ThcKing^ro faze vice 

Evans, W. Pusey, R. Berks Sarum Bishop of Sarum 

Fellowes, John .. Bramerton,R.& Mautby,R. Norfolk Norwich Rob. Fellowes, Esq. 

Ferris, T to be Chaplain of H. M. S Britannia 

Franklin, F Albrighton, V. Salop ^ Lich. Haberdash. Comp. 

Fuller, St. Peter’s, Pimlico, C. Middlesex London 

Goldney, J.K to be Chaplain of H.M. S. Victory 

Greenwood, J Coin Engain, R. Essex London Christ’s Hospital 

Grensid., Ralph . . Cra.I.orne, R. York York { r 0 k ChXwr’, Esq.' 

Jenkins, J Norton, V. Radnor. Hereford The King 

Lafont, J St. Ann’s, Sutton Bonnington, R. Notts. York flfte King 

Lethbridge, C. H. to be Chaplain of II. M. S. Hyperion 

Lloyd, T to be Chaplain of Hertford Gaol 

Longley, Charles T. Tytherly, R. Hants. Winch. C. B. Wall, Esq. 


Marshall, William • EvcstanT } Worees - Worees - T,,e Kin * 

Mellish, Edward . . Deanery of the Cathedral Church of Hereford The King 
Michell, William . . Barwick, R. Somers. B.&W. John Newman, Esq. 

Millingchamp, Dr. . Archdeaconry of Carmarthen Bp. of St. David’s 

Norton, W. A Skenfrith, R. Monm. LlandafF William Cecil, Esq. 

Pulsford, C. Hen. . . Burnham, V. Somers. B. & W. Dn. & Ch. of Wells 

Quarles, T to be Chaplain of II. M. S. Briton 

Roberts, E. F to be Chaplain of H.M. S. Gloucester 

Rouch, Frederick, Minor Canonry in Canterbury Cathedral Dn. A Ch. of Cant. 

aSlapp, T. P Rickinghall, inf. & siv'. R. Suffolk Norwich R. Holt, Ksq. 

Somerset, V. P. H. Hon it on, II. Devon Exeter H.Wrottcsly, Esq. 

S parke, J. H Levcrington, R. Camb. Ely /Bishop of Ely 

Stapleton, M. J. yj^mh" rT'’ V ' } Ke "‘ Lord De Spencer 

Still, Peter, to be Domestic Chaplain to the Duke of Leeds 

Symonds, Thomas . Stanton Hartourt, V. Oxford Oxford Bishop of Oxford 

Watson, Henry .. Kettering, R. North. Petcrb. The King pro hac vice 

Webber, George H. Prebend of Somerley, in Cath. Ch. of Chich. Bp. of Chichester. 

Willoughby, H. P. . Burthorpe, K. Glouc. Glouc. The King. 

Worsley, P. Warton, Prebend in the Coll. Ch. of Ripon Abp. of York. 

■■■ ■ «. 

CLERGYMEN MARRIED. # 

Allen, Robert, B.C.L. Fellow of New College, and Rector of Barcombe, Sussex, to Mary, 
only daughter of the late George Skinner, Esq. 

Davies, Wnt. Lewis, M.A. Fellow of St. John's College, and Vice- Principal of Elizabeth 
College, Guernsey, to Matilda Amelia Slater, of Upper Gower -street, London. 
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Hony, W. E. Fell, of Exeter Coll. & R. of Baverstock, in the county of Wills, to Margaret, 
youngest daughter of the late Rev. Nicholas Earle, R. of Swerford, Oxfordshire. 

Valpy, Gabriel, M. A. Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge, to Martha, relict of the late 
Wm. Hedges, Esq. of Newbury. 

Urquhart, H.J. M.A. Fell, of New Coll, to Hannah, second daughter of W. Hussey, Esq. 

CLERGYMEN DECEASED. 

It is with feelings of deep regret that we inform our readers of the death of the Rev. 
Charles Daubeny, D.C.L. Archdeacon and Prebendary of Sarum, Fellow of St. Mary's 
College, Winton, and fifty-three years Vicar of North Bradley. The news of his 
death was as unexpected as the event itself proved awfully sudden ; and the shock 
caused by the intelligence was the more sensibly felt, as the provincial papers, but two 
days previous to his demise, spoke of the Venerable Archdeaeon as in the enjoyment 
of excellent health, and actively engaged in the arduous duties of his visitation. In 
our next number, wc hope to be able to present to our readers an authentic obituary 
memoir of this truly good and great man. 

Baynes, William, R. of Rickinghall, Superior and Inferior, Suffolk 

Carr, Thomas, V. of Cherry Marham, Norfolk. 

King, Charles, R. of Whitchampton, Dorset. 

Kitson, Edward A. V. of St. Mary's Church, Devon. 

Nash, J.T. aged 72, R. of St. Thomas, Haverford Wc;>t, and of llerbrardston, Pemb. 

Panchcn, William, It. of Woodwalton, and V. of St. Mary’s, Huntingdon. 

Powell, E. V. of St. Hannan, Radnorshire, and P. C. of Llanwrthwl, Brecon. 

Thomas, Evan, V. of Llangrunnog and Llandisilio-Goge, Cardiganshire. 

Waterhouse, Joshua, it. of Little Stukcley, Hunts, and of Coton, Cambridgeshire. 
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OXFORD. Harding, Rev. Wm. Fell, of Wadham ColL 

Degrees conferred June 28. Ward, Rev. G. R. M. Fell. of Trinity ColL 

M. A. Webber, Rev. T. Charles, Christ Church. 

Alderson, Rev. Robert, Exeter Coll. Willes, Rev. Edward, Brasennose Coll. 

Bayly, E. Goodenough, Fell, of Pembroke. 

Bcreii'*, Richard Beauvoir, Christ Church. 

Boraston, ltev, Gregory Birch, Michel Fell. On Wednesday, June 27th, (Commemo- 
of Queen’s Coll. ration,) the Honorary Degree of D. C. L. 

Butler, Rev. W.J. Demy of Magdalen Coll, was conferred on Thomas G. B. Estcourt, 
Diiruford, Richard, Fell, of Magdalen Coll. Esq. ofCoipus, M.P. for the University; 
Dyke, Rev. T. H. Student of Christ Ch. Henry Hobhouse, Esq. M. A. of Brasennose 
Eyre, Rev. Daniel Janies, Cffoel Coll. College, one of his Majesty’s Under Secrc- 

Giyn, Rev. Carr John, Christ Ch. taries of State for the Home Department; 

Henry, John West, Pembroke Coll. Edward J. Foot, Esq. of Iliglrfield, Hants, 

Jordan, Geo. Colebrookc, Pembroke Coll. Vice-Admiral of the Red ; Sheffield Grace, 
Knapp, Samuel H&rtopp, Merton Coll. *Esq. of Lincoln’s Inn ; and Christopher 
Lloyd!' Thomas Pryce, ChristChurch. Wren, Esq. of Wroxall Priory, Warwick-. 

Ludlow, Rev. Edward, St. Edmund Hall. shire. 

Marshall, Rev. John, Worcester Coll. At the same time, the Rev. James Wil- 

Morpeth, the Lord Viscount, Christ Coll. liam Gcldart, D.C.L. of Trinity Hall, 
Phillott, Rev. J.Russell, Demy of Magdalen. Cambridge, and Regius Professor of Civil 
Thomas, Rev. James, Pembroke Coll. Law in that Univesity, was admitted ad 
Vogan, Rev. T. S. Lyte, St. Edmund Hall, eundem ; after which the Honorary Degree 
Wingfield, Rev. E. J. Student of Christ Ch. of M. A. was conferred on Stephen Jarrett, 
B. A. Esq. Gentleman Commoner of Magdalen 

Cole, John Francis, Worcester Coll. College. 

White, James, Pembroke Ml The following gentlemen have been aff- 

\V ill is, John Fielding, Orifl ColL mitted Actual Fellows of Wadham College: 

Wroughton, Philip, Oriel Cull. John Foley, of kill to the Founder; Rev. 

July 7 . Z. J. Edwards. The following election* 

* M. A. have also taken place in the same Society 

Edwards, Rev. Z. J. Fell, of Wadham ColL Probationary Follows — F. Forster, of kin 
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to the Founder; Rev. Win. Harding.— 
Scholars — Edw. Walwyn Foley, of kin 
to the Founder ; J. B. Dyne, of the county 
of Somerset; G. E. Gepp, and A. C. Tar- 
butt, of the county of Essex. 

Win. Falconer, B. A. of Oriel College ; 
Rev. Hubert Kestell Cornish, B. A. of Cor- 
pus Christi College ; George Dawson, B. A. 
of Exeter College ; William Sewell, B. A. 
of Merton College ; and James Fisher, 
Commoner of Brasennose College, arc 
elected Fellows of Exeter College. 

The Rev. John Henry Newman, M. A. 
Fellow of Oriel College, is nominated a 
Public Examiner in Literis Humaniorihus. 

Mr. Frederick Wickham is admitted 
Scholar of New College. 

Mr. Charles Palairet, B. A. of Queen’s 
College, is elected a Fellow of that Society 
on Mr. Michel's Foundation. 

William Abbott, John Hodgson, John 
Barrow, and John Richardson, are elected 
Scholars on the Old Foundation of Queen’s 
College. 

Lancelot Arthur Sharpe, Thomas French 
Laurence, and George Adams are admitted 
Actual Fellows ; and James Gilman, Ar- 
thur Philip Dunlap, and Robert William 
Browne, are elected SchoIars.of St. John’s 
College. 

Gcorgcu Malim, Commoner of Lincoln 
College, L elected one of Lord Crewe’s 
Exhibitioners of that Society. 

The Rev. James Robert Pears, M.A. 
and Mr. J. G. Hutchinson Bourne, B. A. 
are admitted Actual Fellows; and the Rev. 
Henry Jenkins, M. A. Mr. R. Durnford, 
M.A. and Mr. Robert Price Morrell, B.A. 
of Balliol College, Probationary Fellows of 
Magdalen College. William Walter Tire- 
man, of Wadhatn College, and Mr. John 
Posthumous Wilson, of Lincoln College, 
are admitted Demies of the above-men- 
tioned Society. 

CAMBRIDGE. # 

Degrees conferred June 30. 

B. D. 

Evans, John, Fellow of Clare Hall. 

Licentiate in Pm sic. 

Steward, John Burdett, Pembroke Coll. 

B. C. L. 

Birch, Charles, Trinity Hall. 

Holbrook, Rev. George, Trinity Hall. 

B. A. 

Flamank, James, Fellow of King’s Coll. 

July 1. 

# Honorary M.A. 

Bycdeugh and Queensbury, His Grace the 
Dftke of, St. John’s Coll. 

B.C.L. 

Dawson, Rev. John Fred. Trin. Coll. 


Intelligence . 

B.A. 

Cheere, George, Queen's Coll. 

King, John Wallace, Trinity Coll. 

On Tuesday , July 3, 

Being Commencement Day, the following 
Doctors and Musters of Arts were created : 

D. D. 

Lamb, John, Master of C. C. C. 

Sisson, Joseph Lawson, Clare Hall. 

M. D. 

Allatt, Christopher John Hob. Trin. Coll. 
Clark, Wm. Trin. Coll. Profess, of Anatomy. 
Lambert, Edmund, Pembroke Coll. 

M. A. • 

Anderson, Matthew, St. John’s Coll. 
Arlett, Henry, Pembroke Coll. 

Arnold, Charles, Caius Coll. 

Atkinson, George, Queen's Coll. 

Atkinson, Richard J. Queen's Coll. 
Atkinson, Thomas, Pembroke Coll. 

Austin, Charles, Jesus Coll. 

Avre, John, Cains Coll. 

Bagshavtc, Edward B. Magdalen Coll. 
Baines, Edward, Christ Coll. 

Baldwin, John, Christ Coll. 

Barham, Wm. Foster, Trinity Coll. 
Battersby, Richard, St. John's Coll. 
Bazely, Charles H. B. Clare Hall. 
Beaumont, G. D. E.* Trinity Coll. 
Beauclerk, Charles It. OHus Coll. 

Beaver, Herbert N. Catharine Hall. 

Bell, John II. St. John’s Coll. 

Benyun, Edw. Rich. St. John’s Coll. 

Bere, Win. Baker, Emmanuel Coll. 

Berry, Jos. W. Sr. Peter’s Coll. 

Bingham, Thomas, St. John’s Coll. 

Birch, William, Catharine Hall. 

Bird, Charles Smith, Trinity Coll. 

Birkett, George Win. St. John’s Coll. 
Blake, George, Emmanuel Coll. 

BlomBeld, George B. Christ Coll. 

Bowstead, James, C. C. C. 

Bray, Bidlake, Emmanuel Coll. 

Brounlow, John, St. John’s Coll. 

Browne, T. Murray, Trinity Coll. 

Buckle, John, Trinit* Coll. 

Buckle, Robert B. Sidney Sussex Coll. 
Camidge, Charles Joseph, Catharine Hall. 
Carrighan, George G. St. John's Coll. 
Carter, John, St. John's Coll. 

Clayton, Aug. P. Cains Coll. 

Cobb, John Francis, St. Peter’s Coll. 

Coffin, John T. P. Caius Coll. 

Colls, Thomas Cooper, Christ Coll. 

Collins, William A. Christ Coll. 

Cory, Isaac Pifatovi, Caius Coll. 

Cowling, John, St. John’s Coll. 

Crawley, William, Magdalen Coll. 

C'rosland, John, Magdalop Coll. 

Daniel, Richard, Clare Hall. 

Dearden, John, St. Peter’s Coll. 

Denton, Charles Jones, Christ Coll. 
Dodsworlh, John, Queen's Coll. 
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Dovell, Joseph, St. John's Coll. 

Drake, Charles D. M. St. John's Coll. 
Duck, Richard Gelson, St. John's Coll. 
Dudley, Charles, Clare Hall. 

Dunderdale, Robert, St. John’s Coll. 
Dunning, Richard, Queen’s Coll. 

Evans, David, St. Peter’s Coll. 

Evans, William B. Trinity Coll. 

Fearon, Henry, Emmanuel Coll. 
Fitz-Moore, Edmund, Caius Coll. 

Ford, William, Magdalen Coll. 

Foster, William, Trinity Coll. 

Francis, Edward, Sr. John’s Coll. 
Franklin, T. Ward, St. John’s Coll, 
frost, Robert, Catharine Hall. 

Fry, William, dQucen's Coll. 

Gage, Thomas William, Magdalen Coll. 
Gcdgu, Sydney, Catharine Hall. 

Gerry, Robert Wade, Emmanuel Coll. 
Gibson, Nicholas William, Trinity Coll. 
Gossip, John H. Pembroke Coll. 

Greater, Henry A. C.C.C. 

Green, Daniel, Catharine Hall. 

Grubb, Edward, Trinity Coll. 

Guest, Edwin, Cains Coll. 

Gnrucy, John 11. Trinity Coll. * 

Hall, Thomas G. Magdalen Coll. 

H. uinain, Edward i\ St.John’s Coll. 
Hargrave, Jacob, St. John’s Coll. 

Hell, G. Selby, St. Peter's Coll. 

Herring, Armine, C. C. C. 

Hill, Edmund, (Wrist Coll. 

Hill, Walter Henry, Emmanuel Coll. 
Hills, John, St.John’s Coll. 

Hogg, John, St. Peter’s Coll. 

Hoole, Frederick P. Trinity Coll. 

Hooper, William N. C. C. C. 

Hyde, William, St. John’s Coll. 

Image. John, Cains Coll. 

Jeretuie, James A. Trinity Coll. 

Jcsson, Cornelius, St.John’s Coll. 

Jones, Jenkins, St. John’s Cyll. 

Jones, Thomas II. St. Peter’s Coll. 
Kinsey, Matthew, Trinity Coll. 

Latten, William, St. John's Coll. 

I. awson, Charles, St. John's Coll. 

Lawton, Edward C. Clare Hall. 

Layton, William Henry, Queen’s Coll. 
Lendon, Charles, Trinity Coll. 

Lloyd, Mauritius, Emmanuel Coll. 
Lubbock, John, Caius Coll. 

Lunan, John, Caius Coll. 

Lutwidge, It. W. S. St.John’s Coll. 

Major, John Richard, Trinity Coll. 
Malkin, Frederick, Trinity Coll. 

Martin, Francis, Trinity Coll. 

Maxwell, John G. Caius Coll. 

Miller, John Dove, St. JohfTs Coll. 
Montgomerie, G.S. M. Christ Coll. 
Montgomery, Robert, St Peter’s Coll. 
Naplcton, William T. Sidney Sussex Coll. 
North, Frederick, St. John's Coll. 

Parry, John Docwra, St. Peter's Coll. 
Paynter, Samuel, Trinity Coll. 


Pearson, Frederick B. Trinity Coll. 
Peckett, Henry, Trinity Coll. 

Pickford, Francis, Queen's Coll. 

Pigott, John Charles, Trinity Coll. 

Pixel, Henry, Clare Hall. 

Place, William Henry, Trinity Coll. 
Remington, Thomas, Trinity Coll. 

Rigg, Joseph, C. C. C. * 

Rising, Robert, Pembroke Coll. 
Robinson, Isaac B. Trinity Coll. 
Robinson, Nicholas, Trinity Coll. 

Robson, Richard Swan, Catharine Hall. 
Rodmcl, John, Trinity Coll. 

Ruddock, Richard P. St. John's Coll. 
Sandys, William Travis, Pembroke Coll. 
Scott, William Hughes, St. John's Coll. 
Scratton, Thomas S. Christ Coll. 

Scaly, William Grudott, St. John's Coll. 
Sendale, Simon, Caius Coll. 

Senkler, Edmund John, Caius Coll. 
Scvcrnc, Henry, Christ Coll. 

Sewell, Thomas, Sidney Sussex Coll. 
Shillibeer, John, Jesus Coll. 

Sidney, Jacob, Catharine Hall. 

Smith, Charles A. J. St. John’s Coll. 
Smith, Henry Joseph, Trinity Coll. 
Smith, John Abel, Christ Coll. 

Start, William, Trinity Coll. 

Stabbing, Henry, St. John’s Coll. 
Sumner, James, Trinity Coll. 

Sutton, Robert W. Clare llall. 

S>mes, Richard, Jesus Coll. 

Taylor, Thomas, Catharine llall. 

Teeson, John, Clare Hall. 

Tennant, Sanderson, Trinity Coll. 
Thornton, William James, Trinity Coll. 
Truman, John, Catharine Hall. 

Turner, Joseph, C.C.C. 

Turner, William H. Pembroke Coll. 
Valpy, Edward J. W. Emmanuel Coll. 
Wade, Garrod, Jesus Coll. 

Wade, William Serocold, St. John's Coll. 
Wailcs, George, Catharine Hall. 

Wardell, Henry, Trinity Coll. 

Waters, Randle J. Christ Coll. 

Wells, Gillbrd, Sidney Sussex Coll. 
Welsby, William N. St. John's Coll. 
Whitehurst, Thomas B. St. Peter's Coll. 
White, Francis, Trinity Coll. 

Whiter, C. Walter, Clare Hall. 

Willey, Jocelyn, Trinity Coll. 

Williams, Thomas, St. John's Coll. 
Wilinot, Robert!). St.John's Coll. 
Wil.son, Edward, Catharine Hall. 
Wilson, Richard, St. John's Coll. 

Wilton, Charles Peter, St. John's Coll. 

\\ inbolt, Thomas H. Pembroke Coll. 
Winning, William B. Trinity Coll. 
Wood, Samuel S. C. C. C. 

Wood, William Page, Trinity Coll. 4 
Worsley, Charles C. Pembroke Coll. 
Worslcy, John C. Pembroke Coll. 
Vorke, Charles Isaac, Trinity Coll. 
Young, Benjamin, St. John's ColL 
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COMBINATION PAPER, 1S27. 

PRIOR COMB. 

August 5. Coll. Trin. 

12. Coll. Joh. 

19. Mr. Goodrich, Chr. 

2d. Mr. Harris, Cath. 

Sept. 2. Mr. Heath, Clar. 

9. Mr. Cobb, Cai. 

16. Coll. Regal. 

23. Coll. Trin. 

30. Coll. Joh. 

Oct. 7. Mr. Hadwen, Chr. 

14. Mr. Gleadall, Cath. 

21. Mr. Gooch, C. C. 

28. Commf.m. Benefact. 

Nov. 4. Mr. Bolton, Cai. 

11. Coll. Regal. 

18. Coll. Trin. 

25. Coll. Joh. 

Dec. 2. Mr. Jefferson, Pet. 

9. Mr. Currie, Pemb, 

16. Mr. Williamson, Sid. 

23. Mr. Kelly, Cai. 

30. Coll. Regal. 

Resp. in TJieolog. Oppon. 

C Mr. D’Arblay, Chr. 
Mr. R.Sniith, Trin.? Mr. Hutchins, Pemb. 

C Mr. Macdowall, C.C. 
f Mr. Burroughes, Em. 
Mr.Petti ward*, Trin ? Coll. Regal. 

I Coll. Trin. 
f Coll. Joh. 

Mr.Pemberton,Pet. ? Mr. Uallewell, Chr. 

C Mr. Venn, Regin. 

POSTER. COMB. 

Aug. 5. Mr. Stedrnan, Trin. 

. 12. Mr. Iiarn^ Chr. 

19. Mr. Procter, Cath. 

24. Mr. Symonds, Joh. 

26. Mr. Manley, Regal. 

Sept. 2. Mr. T. Thorpe, Emm. 

9. Mr. Seymour, Emm. 

16. Mr. A. M. Campbell, Joh. 

21. Mr. Ellis, sen. Trin. 

23. Mr. Taccy, Regin. 

29. Mr. C. D. Brereron, Rcgin. 

Mr. Lyall, Trin. 

30. Mr. H. Hatch, Regal 
Oct. 7. Mr. Pole, Regal. 

14. Mr. Blake, Regal. 

18. Fest. S. Luc. Mr. Darby, Cai. 
21. Mr. Wods worth, Pemb. 

28. Mr. Mirehousc, Clar. 


Nov. 1. Mr. Lod!ngton,Clar. 
Mr. Paske, Clar. 

4. Mr. King, sen. Regin. 
11. Mr. Graham, Regin. 

1 8. Mr. Carr, Regin. 

25. Mr. Atkinson, Regin. 
30. Mr. Gilly, Cath. 

Dec. 2. Mr. Abdy, Jes. 

9. Mr. Stevens, Jes. 

16. Mr. Sheepshanks, Jes. 
21. Mr. Case, Jes. 

23. Mr. Croft, Chr. 

25. Mr. Millett, Chr. 

26. Mr. Claike, Chr. 

27. Mr. Mirehouse, Chr. 

28. Mr. Wilkinson, Joh. 
80. Mr. Bullen, Joh. 


Resp. in Jur. Civ. 
Mr. Clarkson, Jes. 


Resp. in Medic. 
Mr. Shaw, Cai. 


•{ 


Oppon. 

Mr. Hustler, Jes. 
Mr. Seymour, Pemb. 

Oppon. 

Mr. Bond, C. C. 

Mr. Morton, Trin. 


The following persons have been elected 
Preachers each for the month to which his 
name is affixed : — 

October . . Mr. Graham, Christ's. 
November . Mr. Walt o, St.John's. 
.December . Professor Lee, Qneen's. 
January. . Mr. II. V. Elliott, Trinity. 
February . Mr. Lonsdale, King's. 
March . . Mr. Blunt, St. John's. 

April . . . Mr. Rase, Trinity. 

May . . . Mr. Le Bas, Trinity. 


Rev. Gilbert Gilbert, M. A. of Wadham 
Coll. Oxford, has been edmitted ad eundem ; 
and Benjamin Young, of St. Edmund Hall, 
Oxford, is incorporated B. A. of this Uni- 
versity. 

Lamplugh Brougham Dykes, B. A. of 
St. Peter’s College, is elected a Founda- 
tion Fellow of that society. 

John Hogg, M. A. < j St. Peter’s College, 
is elected a Bye Fellow of that society. 

Died at his brother’s houae Sn Portland- 
place, London, George Leyceater, Esq. 
M. A. Fellow of King's College, in this 
University. 

We understand Dr. Wordsworth, Master 
of Trinity College, will succeed the Bishop 
of Lincoln as Regius Professor of Divinity 
without opposition. 


NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Wp request all Communications in future may be addressed to Metsijk Rivingtons, 
St. Paul's Church Yard. - 

We are compelled to postpone an article on the Unitarian Marriage Bill, and several 
other articles.— We have received “ Laicus," and u Christian Layman."— We are 
particularly obliged by the Communication fiom Peterborough. 



THE 

CHRISTIAN 

REMEMBRANCER. 

SEPTEMBER, 1827. 


1UEVTEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

Art. I. — The History of the Inquisition of Spain , from the time of its 
establishment to the reign of Ferdinand VII . abridged and trans- 
lated from the original works of I). Jean Antoine Llorente, formerly 
Secretary of the Inquisition . London : Whittaker. 

Pope Innocent III. is said to have achieved the two most signal 
triumphs over sense and Humanity — the establishment of transubstan- 
tiafion and the origin of the Inquisition. While the first insisted on a 
corporeal presence in the Eucharist, the other was levelled against 
a sect whose chief imputed heresy was the corporeal existence of the 
Deity. Of t#o nicely-poised absurdities, each at the ex#emity, it 
was heresy to believe the one, or not to believe the other. The In- 
quisition was launched at the beginning of the 13th century, and its 
object was to extirpate the heresies of the Albigenses in the south of 
France— a sect whose name was derived from Albi, in Languedoc, 
and whose doctrines and origin, towards the end of the 7th century, 
may he still dimly traced, by the immortalizing light* of persecution, 
through Venice, Bulgaria, Thrace, Pontus, Armenia, and Cappadocia, 
to Samosata near Antioch. 'flic mild and pious proceedings of the 
Inquisition were paradoxically intended to outroot the belief in an 
‘ evil principle' — another of the imputed heresies of the Albigenses. 
However, the inhabitants of Languedoc, preferring to speculate (if they 
did speculate) on the remote origin of evil, to admitting it presently 
among them, resisted the inquisitors, and retained their opinions. But 
Innocent 111. well knew that what a limited persecution only strengthens 
and inflames, may be outrooted by extermination: — he emild distin- 
guish between the inefficacy of restraint and the omnipotence of an- 
nihilation : while philosophers and historians have taunted tyrants and 
priests with the impo(£nce of executions and the majesty of opinion, 
the world has unhappily furnished more examples than one of the utter 
abdlition of a creed by the mere argument of brutal, unlimited force* 
The repeated crusades against the Albigenses, immediately after the 
institution of the Inquisition, are the most terrible examples of sue- 
VOL. IX. no. ix. 3 z 
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cessful persecution on record. No age, no country, no sect, ever sunk 
and expired beneath such unsparing chastisement, such complete and 
consummate cruelty. While Christians and Pagans could sometimes 
interchange courtesies in the Holy Land, and think of mercy in their 
massacres, apd chivalry in their combats, the assumed head of the 
religion of peace, at home, in all the security of overpowering multi- 
tudes, was crushing the hydra-heads of what he was pleased to call 
heresy, and, with classical precaution, was cauterizing the roots. At 
Chasseneuil, in the commencement of the crusade, a terrible sample of 
the mercies of orthodoxy was given in the deliberate burning of all 
the inhabitants. At another time, 400 fugitives from Carchssonc shared 
the same fate ; and batches of miserable peasants were slaughtered or 
burnt on all occasions for the edification of Europe. At length, when 
even bigotry was at fault for prey ; when year had rolled over year 
with scarce the shadow of resistance, or the whisper of heresy ; when 
the territories and dignities of the Counts of Toulouse and Beziers, 
and Carcassonc had fallen to the De Montforts, and the Dukedom of 
Narbonne had compensated the pious energies of a priest, — the objects 
of the crusade were finished. Once more the Inquisition resumed its 
silent reign; and though even Gibbon* has recorded, almost with 
approbation, that of a list of criminals which fills nineteen folio pages 
of Limbiffch’s history, only fifteen men and four women were delivered 
to the secular arm, one is less surprised at the scarceness of the 
victims, than the industry in finding so many sinners, where fire and 
the sword, for forty years, had stripped the land of heresy and in- 
habitants together. Whoever had energy or intellect to frame an idea 
of faith for himself, was soon a heretic ; and from those who had 
neither the wit nor the courage to think for themselves, the Inquisitors 
had no difficulty in extracting a confession of heresy by ensnaring 
questions. For example “ Does the consecrated host contain the 
whole body of Christ ?” “ Yes.” (And to deny that any part was 

contained would be an heretical Vlenial of transubstantiation ; and to 
affirm that only a 'particular part of the body was 'Contained in the 
host, would lead to an inextricable dilemma.) u Then you believe, if 
four priests in one church consecrate each of them a host, each con- 
tains the body of Christ ?” “ I do.” “ You think, then, there are 

four Gods ?” To which the terrified respondent had no answer.f 
The Inquisition had obtained some footing in Spain from the year 
1232; but the year 1481, when it was remodelled and formally 

• Decline and Fall, ch. 54. 

a t yide Letter from the Consuls of Narbonne to the Consuls of Nismes, cited in 
Siamondi's History of the Crusades against the Albigenses. London : 1826. p. 255. 
Traniubstan tuition was always a trying topic to the Albigenses and Vaudois. 11 If the 
body of Christ,” said they, “ was as large as our mountains, it must have been destroyed 
by the number of those whom they pretend to have eaten of it.” ib, p. 7. 
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established by Ferdinand and Isabella, may be regarded as the real 
date of the “ Spanish Inquisition To this branch of the Inquisition, 
the work which appears at the head of this article is chiefly confined ; 
and to this we shall limit our own observations. We will first say a 
word or two of the work itself, and then give some extracts and notices 
of the contents, that the reader may form a notion of the history, juris- 
diction, and modes of proceeding of this singular tribunal. 

The author shall give our readers his own history. 

Being myself the secretary of the Inquisition at Madrid, during the years 
1789, 1790, and 1791, I have the firmest confidence in my being able to give 
to the world § true code of the secret laws by which the interior of the Inqui- 
sition was governed — of those laws which were veiled by mystery from all 
mankind, excepting those men to whom the knowledge of their political import 
was exclusively reserved. A firm conviction, from knowing the deep objects 
of this tribunal, that it was vicious in its principle, in its constitution, and in its 
laws, notwithstanding all that has been said in its support, induced me to avail 
myself of the advantage my situation afforded me, and to collect every docu- 
ment I could procure relative to its history. My perseverance has been crowned 
with success far beyond my hopes; for, in addition to an abundance of materials, 
obtained with labour and expense, consisting of unpublished manuscripts and 
papers, mentioned in the inventories of deceased inquisitors, and other officers 
of the institution, in 1809, 1810, and 1811, when the Inquisition in Spain was 
suppressed, all the archives were placed at my disposal; and from 1809 to 1812 
I collected every thing that appeared to me to be of consequence in the regis- 
ters of the council t)f the Inquisition, and in the provincial tribunals, for the 
purpose of compiling this history. — Preface, p. xiii. 

A secret enemy of the establishment, with full access to all its 
mysteries, collecting its rules of guilt and records of iniquity, — before 
its abolition, — we may be sure has stretched his accusations to the 
utmost. The bitterness of a renegade is proverbial. When Ter- 
tullian became a Montanist, he cast an imputation on his late brethren, 
unfit to be repeated here, and refuted by himself. But far more prob- 
ing, because less suspicious, are the voluntary confessions of an accom- 
plice when the junto is dissolved. Assuming then that we have the 
full accusation before us, we will venture to say, that not the most 
elaborate defence of the InquisiticAi has done so much to palliate its 
crimes as this studied exposition of its maximum guilt. Burnings we 
have in abundance, — cast up, multiplied, and submitted to the most 
slashing arithmetic : the names of the victims, the amount of the spec- 
tators, and the number of the princes and princesses present ; all these 
are recorded : — but the horrors of darkness, the midnight shrieks, 
the viewless voices, the veiled accusers, the wheel, the screws, the 
thousand instruments of anguish and terror, the secret blood and 
private revenge, thqjsubterranean jurisdiction, the fetid and dripping 
dungeon and its pale tenant, the echoing footsteps of the familiars, the 
repetition of his trial, the creaking hinges, the flickering torches, the 
endless passages, the gloomy tribunal and sable hangings, the cowled 
brows of the judges, the question , the sweat, the cries and fainting, 
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and the recommission to his vault, — all these, and the thousand harrow- 
ing images that crowd into the very name of the Inquisition, are in 
vain to be looked for in the pages of M. Llorente. Either the Inqui- 
sition has been grossly and childishly disfigured, or M. Llorente has 
injudiciously, or of necessity, omitted a detail of those individual anec- 
dotes which pick out and define the true spirit of the laws and their 
effects, more than ten thousand repetitions of names and dates.* 

M. Llorente’s work is just such a history as one would write of 
Oxford, who had access to the statutes of each college, and the lists of 
the masters, fellows, and students, from the foundation hitherto. We 
will allow M. Llorente the full value of his endless dates? 1 places, and 
names, but we cannot forgive the remarkable dearth of facts, which 
have either existed, or many of his imputations and insinuations are 
unjust. 

We opened the book in full recollection of Messrs. RadclifFe and 
Schedoni, and the pruriency of our expectation was excited by the 
following sketch, tacked to the preface, apropos to nothing, to prepare 
our appetite, like a Scotch relish. 

One of the prisoners had been condemned, and was to have suffered on the 
following day. His punishment was to be death by the pendulum. The method 
of thus destroying the victim is as follows : — the condemned is fastened in a 
groove, upon a table, on his back ; suspended above him is a pendulum, the 
edge of w hich is sharp, and it is so constructed as to become longer with every 
movement. The wretch sees this implement of destruction swinging to and 
fro above him, and every moment the keen edge approaching nearer and 
nearer : at length it cuts the skin of his nose, and gradually cuts on, until life 
is extinct. * * * Tht>, let it be remembered, was a punishment of the seciet 
tribunal, a. d. 1820 !!! — R.xx. 

We entirely disbelieve all this ; and our disbelief is founded upon 
the whole spirit of the proceedings of the Inquisition, gathered from 
the author’s own pages, to which we can safely refer our readers for 
a refutation of this story, if they are not satisfied with the slight sketch 
which we shall give ourselves. Iy fact, as torture has long been con- 
sidered obsolete and abolished, (p. 64.) and private capital punish- 
ment unpermitted and unpractised, (passim,) we can only look on this 
passage as a bait to catch readers, f 

M. Llorente has told us, that above 30,000 persons have perished in 

• The only chapter of much anecdote or personal interest is, a long account of the 
death of Don Carlos, son of Philip II. (p. 377.) which has been as famous and interesting 
a problem to the readers of Spanish history us the death of Da; nicy in Scotland. It is 
well worth reading, but totally unconnected with our suhjcq*. 4 It is fabricated of dif- 
ferent materials from the rest of the book, which have long been public; and has no 
more to do with the Inquisition than the death of Crispus has. 

f Don Ferdinand Valdfs, in the reign of Philip II., when the Inquisition was pam- 
pered almost to political omnipotence, has been stigmatized as the beau ideal of an 
inquisitor-genera).. Yet vid. articles 48, 40, 50, 53, 54, 55, of his code, (pp. 242 — 4.) 
on the subject of torture. It has been much exaggerated, and at that day, throughout 
almost the whole of Europe, it was not confined to the Inquisition. 
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the flames of the Inquisition since its establishment. To ascertain 
this, he has actually taken a few determinate accounts at different 
places, and multiplying by the time for which he has no account , and 
by the number of other cities whose victims are unrecorded, he com- 
placently presents us with the arithmetical product, as an authentic list 
of the sufferers. This will remind our readers of Gibbon’s short cut 
at the number of martyrs. He supposed Palestine to be one-sixteenth 
of the dominions of Galerius and Maximin, which, on the recorded 
fact that ninety- two Christians had been there martyred in a given "time, 
would give 10x92, about 1,500 martyrs for the eastern empire; and 
allowing tile same computation for the west, the total will amount to 
somewhat less than 2000 persons. This he called “ a very important 
and probable conclusion !’’ (Ch. xvi. in fine.) The propositions of 
Gibbon and M. Llorente arc precisely analogous. Gibbon’s problem 
is, “ Given the number of square acres, required the number of mar- 
tyrs while M. Llorente has, “ From the number of victims in one 
place, and in one year, to find the number in 10 places and 100 years 
and, with the childish application of his double rule of three, he has 
filled several pages at the end of his book,— and vid. p. 519. 

We know r , therefore, exactly what we knew before, and quite enough, 
that abundance* of persons w>ere burnt by the Inquisition ; but we 
can safely assure our readers, that M. Llorente's 30,000 is too wild 
even to be called a guess. 

The style of the work, which is an abridgment as well as a trans- 
lation, is more free than one might expect. Hut it wears many marks 
of the carelessness with which it has been committed to the press : — 
and we can scarce pardon a learned translator, for talking of Ignatius 
Loyola as “ an illuminati" tw ice in the same page, (p. 371), and 
applying the same ungrammatical epithet to Francis Garcia in 
the 310th. 

lie who opens M. Llorente’s volume for his entertainment , will only 
succeed by that skilful instinct which enables literary nlchymists to 
separate, at a glance, the objects of their own appetites from the mixed 
mass before them ; but all persons will find in it an authentic frame - 
work of names, laws, and dates, the interstices of which lie may fill 
up from other sources, with facts and anecdotes, without which the 
contemplation of their causes is as dull and uftinstructive as the 
consideration of possible forces without their effects. With this 
acknowledgment, we take our leave of M. Llorente. 

After the conquest of Grenada, and after a conscientious struggle 
by Queen Isabella, which does honour to her memory, the Inquisition 
was remodelled and re-established, to prevent a relapse of the Moorish 
and Jewish converts the world has never witnessed so cruel an insult 
to the human understanding as this settled and systematic attempt to 
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compel the conviction of thousands, by goading them to perjury. The 
fainting orthodoxy of these poor wretches was propped on all sides 
by threats and chastisement. He who panted in his path was per- 
suaded to advance by the confiscation of his property, and he who 
recoiled from the steepness of his new faith, fell back upon the lance 
of some gentle inquisitor, who thrust him into heaven without the 
merit of desiring it. 

The real and clear object of the Inquisition was the confiscation of 
Jewish wealth. These wretched and unpitied outcasts in vain promised 
to live peaceably, to retire to their compelled habitations before night, 
to renounce all professions which were reserved for Christifns, and to 
supply Ferdinand with 30,000 pieces of silver in the war against Grenada. 
Ferdinand and Isabella wavered ; but Torquemada, the first inquisitor- 
general, appeared before them with a crucifix in his hand, holding it 
to them with these words : — 41 Judas sold his Master for thirty pieces 
of silver : your highnesses are about to do the same for 30,000 : 
behold him, take him, and hasten to sell him.” (p. 54.) These words 
sealed the fate of the Jews ; and Mariana says it cost Spain 800,000 
subjects. They were permitted to carry with them all their effects, 
except gold and silver ; so that Andrew Bernaldez (a contemporary 
historian) in his History of the Catholic Kings, says, *that he saw the 
Jews give a house for an ass, and a vineyard for a small quantity of 
cloth or linen. 

The strength of the Inquisition was rapidly matured. If a papal 
bull interfered with its jurisdiction, the inquisitors refused to obey it, 
alleging that it was repugnant to the law's of Spain : if the ordinances 
of the king were inconvenient, they pleaded the obligations of the papal 
bulls and the terrors of excommunication. (Pref. p. xvii.) They eluded 
the control, and appealed to the protection both of Spain and Home, 
by dexterously submitting to the authority of both and neither. 

It was easy to extend the surveillance of the Inquisition to any crime, 
spiritual or civil. Though bigamy, •blasphemy, and usury were punish- 
able by the magistrate, the inquisitors drew them to thei.' own tribunal, 
that they might inquire if their crimes had been committed from the 
natural depravity of man, or from a notion of their harmlessness— -t. e . 
from heretical errors, their own peculiar province. (Pp. 21, 83.) 
Philip the Second; who was enamoured of the office, extended its 
jurisdiction to the excise, and subjected the exporters of horses to the 
penalties of heresy. As early as the reign of Alphonso XI. in the 
14th century, the exportation of Spanish horse* into France was a 
capital crime, but it is unknown for what reasons. But when the civil 
wars brpke out between Catholics and Protestants in France, Philip 
the §ecoiid could easily pretend that those who furnished horses, arms, 
or ammunition to the Protestants, were favourers of heresy, and heretics 
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themselves. These privileges of excisemen were afterwards lost by 
an attempt to subject the smuggling of saltpetre, sulphur and gun- 
powder to the same tribunal of orthodoxy. (Pref. xviii. pp. 271-3.) 

The Holy Office was at first founded upon zeal and devotion. Its 
members were usually monks, and bound to poverty by a vow. But 
when the inquisitors began to make their progresses with Recorders, 
Alguazils, and an armed force, their expenses were thrown by the 
Pope on the several bishops in whose provinces they were disin- 
terestedly labouring to extirpate heresy. The encroachment "Upon 
their authority, and this new liability of their revenues, kindled little 
zeal in these prelates in behalf of their spiritual assistants ; and the 
records of the Inquisition are full of their differences. The fines and 
confiscations of heretics became a new fund ; but even this, when the 
royal gifts, and the share of the accusers were deducted, was inadequate 
to the expenditure or claims of the Holy Office. To remedy this, a 
prebend in each cathedral in Spain was attached to the Inquisition in 
1501 ; and in 1574, after much opposition, the revenues of a canonship 
in each metropolitan church, cathedral, and college in the kingdom, 
were added to the holy fund. (Vid. pp. 24, 48, 197-8.) 

No part of the inquisitorial code was more minutely defined than 
that which related to the confiscation of heretical property. In the 
same way as the property in the goods of an English bankrupt is 
vested in his assignees by a relation backward to the act of bankruptcy, 
the goods of a heretic were vested, by confiscation, in the Holy Office, 
not from the period of accusation or conviction, but from the first 
moment of his life in which he fell into heresy — a point of time which 
the tenth article of the code of Torquemada enjoins the inquisitors 
accurately to ascertain. (P. 40 — 47.) 

When an information of heresy was received, the nature of the 
crime imputed, and the persons supposed to be cognizant of it, were 
named by the informer. Their evidence was reduced to writing, read 
over twice to them, and confirmed.* If this “ 'preliminary instruction” 
amounts to a primd facie heresy, a circular is sent to all the provinces to 
know if any other accusation is registered against the same person. This 
is called “ the review of the registers .” The accusations are then pro- 
pounded in distinct forms to the “ qualifiers,” who are generally 
scholastic monks, to ascertain if the facts or words imputed, amount 
to heresy. If they inscribe the “ theological censure ” at the bottom 
of the page, the accused person is removed to the secret prisons of the 
office. In justice io an establishment, whose real evils need neither 
exaggeration nor calumny, our Author shall describe these prisons 
himself : — 

These prisons are not, as they have been represented, damp, dirty, and un- 
healthy ; they are vaulted chambers, well lighted, not damp, and large enough 
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for a person to take some exercise in. Some authors have stated, that the 
prisoners were chained ; these means are only employed on extraordinary 
occasions, and to prevent them from destroying themselves. — P. 62 . 

The prisoner, on the three following days, had three audiences of 
monition, in which he was exhorted to confess all that his conscience 
could suggest ‘to him, but without communicating to him the charges 
brought against him. After this, the procurator-fiscal draws up his 
formal accusation ; disposing his charges, like a declaration at West- 
minster, into so many distinct counts, in order to meet the varying 
evidence of the witnesses : so that the charges, which arc in fact only 
the substance of one act of heresy, are put into the forn^ of several 
accusations ; — a mode of proceeding sufficiently convenient, where all 
parties understand the object, but which embarrassed and confounded 
the unconscious heretic by the apparent multitude of his imputed ini- 
quities. The fiscal terminates the requisition by demanding that the 
question shall be applied to the prisoner. (This demand was always 
made pro forma , -but the use of torture has been long obsolete. We 
shall say something of it, when we have finished this sketch of pro- 
ceedings.) What the prisoner confessed under the torture, he was 
required to confirm next day; which he seldom refused to do, because 
his apparent insincerity would subject him to a repetition of his pain. 
He is brought to the audience chamber, and his accusation read : if 
he wishes to defend himself, he is permitted to choose a lawyer, who 
is furnished with the deposition of the witnesses, the censure of the 
qualifiers, and the demand of the fiscal lor the examination, and the 
accusation and the replies of the accused. 

The prisoner challenges the unknown witnesses by naming those 
he considers his enemies, giving his reasons and writing their names 
on the margin of that article which lie deems they are the authors of. 
If he is fortunate enough to fix on the right persons, and it can be 
proved that they are the declared enemies of the prisoner, those 
articles are passed over, unless the»morality of those witnesses can be 
strongly attested — or other reasons induce the inquisit /rs to make an 
exception from the general rule. 

The depositions of the witnesses, and the replies or explanations of 
the prisoner, are then submitted to the “ qualifiers,” who arc to decide 
whether the witnesses have established the case which in the preliminary 
instruction had received the theological censure, whether the replies of 
the accused have explained the imputation, or proved him a “ formal 
heretic.” • 

In some cases appeals were allowed to Rome, or the Supreme 
Council. If there were no appeal, and the prisoner was condemned, 
he vyas conducted to the Auto-da-f£, there to be reconciled, or 
reload ; — that is, to be burnt by the justice of the king,— according 
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to the degree of his guilt. The Auto-da-f£, (anglicfc, an act of faith) 
consisted properly in the ceremony of absolving, condemning to 
penance or, otherwise chastising convicted heretics, and in reading to 
the multitude a sermon upon the subject ; it by no means included 
that idea of a necessary burning of victims which people sometimes 
attach io the name. 

The prisoners were brought out to the auto-da-ffc, accoutred in the 
San-bcnito . The real etymology of this word is saco bendito , from the 
sacredness attached to the garb of penitence. It was a species of 
scapulary, distinguished from those of the monks, by reaching only to 
the knees, tit seems formerly to have been made of a brown stuff 
with yellow crosses, and afterwards of yellow stuff with red crosses, 
(pp. 28, 70.) One may judge of the terrible fanaticism of the times 
when these crosses were first used, by observing that they were given 
by St. Dominic and the other inquisitors to reconciled heretics, as a 
protection against the zealous Catholics, who were in the habit of 
massacring all known heretics, armed or unarmed, wherever they met 
them. (p.^O.) The Crusaders in Palestine wore the cross upon the 
shoulder ; those in Languedoc upon the breast. (Sismondi.) The 
victinys of the Inquisition were distinguished from these, by two crosses; 
and as a farther distinction, Cardinal Ximenez de Cisneros, in 1514, 
substituted the cross of St. Andrew for the common one.* 

The dresses varied with the crime and the intended punishment. 
He who was “ slightly suspected ,” wore the yellow scapulary without 
the cross. If he was “ violently suspected " and abjured, he wore half 
the cross; if he was a “formal heretic ’ he wore it entire. 

For those condtmned to death, there were also three costumes. 
They who had repented before sentence , wore the crosses and scapulary 
and the Caroza, a conical cap, of the same stuff, and decorated with 
similar crosses. They who had repented after sentence , wore also the 
Caroza and JSan-benito, but on the lower part of the latter a bust was 
painted in the midst of a lire, the flames of whicli were reversed, to 
shew that the culprit was not to be burnt till he was strangled. Lastly, 
the upright flames on the cap and scapulary of the impenitent , and the 
grotesque figures of devils, was the grand climax of typical decoration. 
(Ch. 9. passim.) 

If the heretic escaped, or died undetected, he was burnt in effigy. 
The effigy was usually an unformed mass surmounted by a head ; but 
when Constantine Ponce de la Fuente, preacher to Charles the Fifth, 
was burnt by prox£ after his death, his effigy was framed with 


• The * San benitos,’ after the execution, or term of penance, or natural decease of 
. ' V, lino- to circumstances, were suspended in their parish churches, with 

Sbcd, ,o perpetuate their infamy. Vid. Code of Vita. 

Ch. 22. Art. SI. 

VOL. IX. NO. IX. * A 
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extended arms, to imitate his attitude in the pulpit, after which his 
bones were burnt with the ordinary effigy, (p. 222.) . 

The heretic who repented at the stake — nay, if, when the cords 
that bound him were burnt, he could dart to the top of the scaffold 
and confess, he received absolution, and was strangled before he was 
burnt; an exquisitely inquisitorial indulgence! which robbed a man> 
by the unutterable terror of immediate anguish, of his chief merit and 
only hope, the sincerity of his faith and the constancy of his convic- 
tion":— “lorsq'on va pour ainsi dire,” as Montesquieu would say, 
« noyer des malheureux sur la planche meme, sur laquelle ils s^toient 
sauves.” (Gr. ct dec. ch. 14.) * 

Of the principle of torture it is difficult to speak with temper. 
Where guilt was certain it was useless to apply the question. Torture 
took for granted the uncertainty of crime— so there was always an 
even chance that innocence was racked. Jlut since the logic of so 
many ages and so many nations lias missed this dilemma, and regarded 
the wheel as the faithfullest of examiners, it is unfair to brand the 
Inquisitors with the exclusive proprietorship of that cruel and con- 
summate absurdity. The torture adopted by the Inquisition in 
its first ages (for it wma soon in practice obsolete) will be ^best 
understood by giving an extract from a proces verbal of an execution, 
a. d. 1527. 

The said licentiate, Moriz, immediately caused him to be conducted to the 
chamber of torture, where, being stripped to his shirt, Salas was put by the 
shoulders into the “ chcvaltt ,'' * where the executioner, Pedro Porras, fastened 
him by the arms and legs with cords of hemp, of which he made eleven turns 
round each limb. Salas, during the time that the said Pedro was tying him thus, 
was warned to speak the truth several times, to which he always replied, that 
he had never said what he was accused of. He recited the creed, u Quicunque 
vult,” and several times gave thanks to God and our Lady. And the said Salas 
being still tied as before mentioned, a fine wet cloth was put over his face, and 
about a pint of water was poured into his mouth and nostrils, from an earthen 
vessel with a hole at the bottom, and containing about two quarts : nevertheless, 
Salas still persisted in denying the accusation. Then Pedro de Porras tightened 
the cords on the right leg, and poured a second measure of water on the face ; 
the cords were tightened a second time on the same leg, hi t Juan de Salas still 
persisted in denying that he had ever said any thing of the kind : * * * * 

Then the licentiate, Moriz, having declared that the toiture was begun, but not 
finished, commanded that it should cease. The accused was withdrawn from 
the chevalet, at which execution, f, Henry Paz, was present from the beginning 
to the end. — Henry Paz, Notary. — P. 121. 


* Thi* cht valet “is formed like a groove, large enough to hold the body of a man, 
without a bottom, but a stick crosses it, over which the body falls in such a position, that 
the feet are much hieher than the head ; consequently a violent and painful respiration 
ensues, with intolerable pains in the .sides, the arms/ and Kgs. • * • • The mouth, 
during the torture, is in the most unfavourable position for respiration, so much so, that 
a person would die if he remained several hours in it : a piece of fine wet linen is intro- 
duced into the throat, on which the water from the vessel is poured so slowly, that it 
requires an hour to consume a pint, although it descends without intermission. In this 
state, the patient finds it impossible to breathe, as the water enters the nostrils at the same 
lime, and the rupture of a blood-vessel in the lungs is often the result.” (Pp. 122-3.) 
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* Exitus ergo quis est?' the charges were declared, not proved— but 
to expiate the suspicion he had incurred, Salas was condemned to a 
public penance in his shirt, and a fine of ten ducats of gold. His 
father paid the fine, and Salas performed his auto»da-f& ; but that 
affair and some others caused the supreme council to publish a decree 
in 1558, forbidding torture without an order from the council, (p. 123.) 

“ It was under Philip the Second that the Inquisition committed the 
greatest cruelties.”* (p. 253.) The 22d chapter gives the code of 
Valdez, his Inquisitor general ; and our readers will find in that 
manual of Inquisitors, a variety of humane regulations, and worthy 
of a holier object. As this code has been followed to this day, we 
much wish our limits would permit us to exceed the scanty extracts 
we are enabled to make. 

The inquisitors shall avoid interrupting the accused while he is speaking, and 
shall allow him to express himself freely while the recorder writes down his 
declarations. They shall ask all necessary questions, but shall avoid fatiguing him 
by examining him on subjects not relating to the trial, unless he gives occasion 
for it by his replies. (Art. 15. )p The inquisitors shall hasten, as much as pos- 

sible, the publication of the depositions, to spare the accused the anxiety of 
a long delay. (31.) If a prisoner had already been guilty of ill-faith in 

his own case, it was lawful to put him to the question * in caput alienum,’ 
i. e. as a witness against another person ; but in his own cause, 1 in caput 
proprium,’ it was necessary to deliver hitn to the secular judge. (45.) When 
what was called a semi-proof already existed against the prisoner, the torture 
was permitted under certain regulations. This measure (the code says) is 
thought to he dangerous and not certain, because its effects depend upon the 
physic.il strength of the subject. * * * After it has been decided he shall not 
be examined on any particular fact, he shall be allowed to say what he pleases. 
Experience has shown, that if he is questioned on any subject, when pain has 
reduced him to the last extremity, he will say any thing that is required of him. 
(48, 49.) If the accused challenged an inquisitor, he was forbidden to in- 
terfere any farther m the trial. (5*2.) If the accused resist the torture, the 

judges shall deliberate on the naiure, form, and quality of the torture which he 
has suffered, on the degree of intensity with which it was indicted, on the age, 
strength, health, and vigour of the p.itient; they shall compare all these circum- 
stances with the number, the seriousness of the indications which lead to the 
supposition of his guilt, and they shall dtcide if he is already cleared by what 
he has suffered. ** * The judges, notary, and the executioners shall be present 
at the torture; when it is over, the inquisitors shall cause an individual who 
has been wounded to be properly attended. (54, 55.) When the inqui- 
sitors release an accused person from the secret prisons, they shall ask him if 
the gaoler treated him and the other prisoners well or ill. (58.) If a pri- 

soner died pending the trial, his friends and children were permitted to clear 
his memory. (59.) If a deceased person is pronouncea free from prose- 
cution, the judgment shall be formally published. (62.) If the inquisitors 
condemn the accused to corporeal punishment, such as whipping or the galleys, 
they shall not say that it may be commuted for pecuniary penalties ; for this 
measure would be an extortion, and an infringement of the respect due to the 
tribunal. (65.) If a prisoner falls sick, the inquisitors must carefully pro- 

vide him with every assistance. (7T.) An account shall be given by the 


• In confirmation of this we may refer our readers to the article 1 Spain, 1 in the 

Quarterly Review for September, 1823, which is ascribed to the Rev. Blanco White. 
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gaoler of the common atid daily nourishment of each prisoner, according to 
the price of the eatables; if there is in the prison a person of quality, or who 
is rich and has several domestics, he shall be supplied with the quantity of food 
which he requires, but only on condition that tne remnants be distributed to 
the poor, and not given to the gaoler. (75.) If the prisoner has a wife or 
children, and they require to be maintained from his sequestered properly, a 
certain sum for each day shall be allowed them, proportioned to their number, 
age, quality, and the state of their health. (76.) 

We merely give these extracts to show our readers that the Inqui- 
sitidn, vile and absurd as it was, did not proceed with the indecent 
scorn of humanity and common sense that some people imagine. 

It is ludicrous to observe the contemptible and incredible subjects 
to which these grave codes were applied, and the stratagems of the 
opposite parties. After some doubt, the works of Seneca, Plato, of 
Lucian, and other ancient heretics, were permitted to be read, (p. 105); 
but while the inquisitors were hovering and bustling on the frontiers 
to prevent the importation of newer iniquities, the infidels smuggled 
across the Pyrenees, in casks of Champagne and Burgundy, plentiful 
supplies of Lutheran divinity, which began to be relished in proportion 
to the difficulty of obtaining it. (p. 109.) 

The industry and indignation of the Inquisition was specially levelled 
at all practitioners in geomancy, hydromancy, aeromancy, pyromancy, 
onomancy, necromancy, and sorcerers by beans, dice or wheat, signs, 
circles, characters or stars ; — against inspectors of nails and readers 
of palms; — against those who preserved the devil in a ring, looked on 
him in a mirror, or bottled him in a phial. The sorceresses of the 
Valley of Bastan, in Navarre, confessed their attributes at Logrono, 
and suffered an auto-da-ft in 1610. Their story is much celebrated. 

Happy for Spain, had the Inquisition confined itself to themes 
like these ! With an extended coast, a happy climate, and a fruitful 
land, to what owes Spain her weakness and degradation, but the 
viciousness of her system ? And who sees not the very soul of the 
Spanish system embodied and enshrined in the Inquisition? Can reli- 
gion be pure, or intellect progressive, where inqury is heresy and 
genius contraband ? Envy, avarice, all the evil passions of public life 
and the ten-fold bitterer hostility of family hatred, have found a prop 
and an ally in the Inquisition. The denunciation of heresy hung over 
the head of the most pious and discreet. Candour and confidence 
were banished. No man could trust his servant, his friend, or his 
child. If he unbent himself at home, the mirth of his table might be 
twisted into blasphemy ; if he fled to retirement, the omnipresence of 
the holy office followed him — even in the deepest solitude, 

There stood a hill not far, whose grisly top 
Belch’d fire ami rolling smoke. 

In 1819, the Inquisition was abolished. In 1814 it was re-esta- 
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blished ; and the ignorance and weakness, and infamy of Spain seem 
doomed to be coeval with it. But a year of freedom has not been 
lost. The blindest may see a new spirit abroad, before which the 
strength of bigotry and the powers of secrecy are impotent. Spain 
owes the Inquisition, a deep retribution, and when the day shall come, 
no man can calculate the measure of revenge she will exact. Hu- 
manity will scarce regret to see that system of iniquity perishing in 
the fulness of retaliation ; * sanguine faedantam, quos ipse sacraverat, 
ignes.’ 

♦ 

Art. II . — Sermons on the principal Festivals of the Christian Church; 

to which are added, three Sermons on Good Friday. By the 

Rev. J. Bird Sumner, M. A. Prebendary of Durham, and Vicar of 

Mapledurham, Oxon. London: Hatchard, 1827. 

We are not of the number of those “ censores castigatoresque mino- 
rum," who look with dissatisfaction, or contempt, upon the multitude 
of religious productions continually issuing from a press so prolific, 
that it would seem to be labouring to make up for the many lost cen- 
turies which elapsed before it was called into action. Venerating as 
we do heartily and profoundly the old masters of our theology, for the 
extent of their learning, for the power of their eloquence, for the gran- 
deur at once and soberness of their conceptions, and, above all, for 
the unaffected spirit of piety which pervades their writings; acknow- 
ledging to the full the deep debt of gratitude, which the cause of reli- 
gion in general, and every theological student in particular, owes to 
them ; we yet have no scruple in pronouncing them inadequate — we 
beg pardon for the term— ill-suited to the supply of the present 
demand for religious instruction and edification. 1 he very power of 
« t j 108e heroes,” the very mightiness of the weapons which they wield, 
the very fullness of the resource^ which they display, disqualify them 
for popular use, and place them beyond common reach in an age, 
far exceeding all that have gone before it in the number of those who 
read divinity ; a great part of whom are necessarily neither of very 
capacious, nor of highly cultivated intellect. The armour of Saul is 
not adapted to every stripling : other instruments of warfare must be 
provided for combatants of inferior strength and prowess; and may 
have the blessing too upon which victory depends. To speak plainly, 
and to the fact ; at cannot be denied that many, who would leave 
untouched the elaborate works of our old divines, read and profit by 
the more attractive productions of modern writers on the same subjects. 
We cannot, therefore, but set a very high value upon the labours of 
those, who having become themselves deeply imbued with the spirit 
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of the ancient masters in theology, transmit it to others in a form cal- 
culated to recommend it to readers, whose tastes have been derived 
from models of the present day. We are not unmindful of the mass 
of dull and unprofitable matter, to which, in divinity no less than in 
other branches of learning, the undiscriminating fecundity of the press 
is almost daily giving birth. Every good has its correspondent, though 
not preponderant, evil : but in this case a ready corrective is at hand. 
Though the press does not discriminate, public judgment will : and 
howeVer it may be misled partially and for a while, we are persuaded 
that it is not permitted to incline to the less worthy side generally, or 
finally. Whatever of unsound or worthless theology is ftrought to 
light, cannot long escape the contempt, or oblivion, which is its due. 

The instance however, which has given occasion to these remarks, 
is not one of a doubtful character. Mr. Sumner is a writer, whose 
services to the cause of truth and holiness have long received the 
tribute of public approval and gratitude : and none, we believe, grudge 
him the enjoyment of the splendid preferment, which he has so well 
earned. Nor can we omit this opportunity of expressing our par- 
ticular admiration of that industry, which enabled him, while he was 
yet in the midst of a most laborious and harassing occupation, to find 
time for the composition of a work so well conceived and finished as 
his Treatise on the Records of the Creation. The fruits of the leisure, 
which has now for some time been his portion, have been plenteous and 
excellent. His Apostolical Preaching, we have always considered as 
one of the best manuals of sound doctrine which can be put into the 
hands of a student in divinity: and as often as we take up his Sermons 
on the Christian Faith and Character, our hearts bear fresh testimony 
to the justice and power with which the genuine lessons of the Gospel 
are brought home to the conscience. The same particular and per- 
sonal application of general truths is a characteristic merit of the 
volume now before us a merit surely of first-rate importance ; and 
one fn which perhaps the discourses of our older divines are somewhat 
deficient. Mr. Sumner, like others that have gone before him, has 
taken advantage of the more solemn commemorations of the Church, 
to illustrate the great facts and doctrines to which they severally have 
reference; and to make observances, which are too often regarded with 
indifference, or perverted to mere worldly purposes, available to their 
proper ends of awakening Christian feelings and thoughts, and pro- 
moting Christian edification. But we cannot better explain his design, 
than by laying before our readers his own short Pre^ice. 

All ages have acknowledged the force of that principle in the human mind, 
which is excited by the admonitus locorum: and not only enthusiastic travellers, 
but sober moralists permit us to encourage it as an honourable and ukeful senti- 
ment. The same universality of feeling may be pleaded in favour of the 
(idmonUiu temporum : the emotion produced m minds of sensibility by the 
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annual return of seasons which are rendered interesting to us by circumstances 
in which we have a personal concern. 

The following Volume is intended to take advantage of a feeling so congenial 
to the human mind, and sanctioned, with few exceptions,* by the Christian 
Church in general. Doctrines never appear so forcible, as when they are 
illustrated by facts : and a natural opportunity of presenting this illustration is 
afforded by the successive festivals, which display the Redeemer in the various 
stages of that great work which he undertook for our salvation : and enable us 
to follow him from the cradle of his infancy to the agony of his cross, from the 
humiliation of his death to the triumph of his resurrection and ascension, and 
finally, to the accomplishment of the object of his incarnation, by the effusion 
of the Holy Ghost, and the institution of his spiritual kingdom. * 

It is hardly necessary to say, considering the subjects to which these Sermons 
relate, that ihey pretend to no research or novelty. They will auswer the only 
design with fvhich they were composed or published, if they contribute towards 
the supply of that edification which the Christian is constantly requiring, as one 
of the means of grace by which, under the divine blessing, his principles are 
confirmed, his resolutions strengthened, and his exertions renewed. 

The volume contains seven Sermons for Christmas Day ; three for 
Good Friday ; four for Easter Day ; one for the Ascension ; three for 
Whit Sunday ; and three for Trinity Sunday. They are written with 
so equal a hand, that extracts from two or three of them will give a 
sufficient idea of all, and afford, we trust, sufficient inducement to 
such an intimate acquaintance with the whole, as can alone be the 
means of realizing the pious purpose of their excellent Author. 

In the second of the Sermons on Christmas Day, the spiritual state 
of the Jewish nation, at the time of our Lord’s birth, is described with 
great truth and spirit. After citing Daniel’s prophecy of the weeks, 
the Author proceeds thus : 

Much of that time had elapsed : and whoever reflected upon the prophecy, 
and looked for its fulfilment, must have known that the accomplishment was 
drawing nigh. And bow were the inhabitants of Jerusalem, and men of Judah 
employed ? Were they earnestly desiring to see the salvation of God ? Had 
they withdrawn some portion of their thoughts from worldly things, and were 
they studying the divine oracles, and endeavouring to scan the counsels of the 
Most High ? Were they copying the example of Daniel himself in former 
times? He “ had understood by books the number of the years, whereof the 
word of the Lord came to Jeremiah the prophet, that he would accomplish 
seventy years in the desolation of Jerusalem. And he set his face unto the 
Lord God, to seek by prayer and supplication, with fasting, and sackcloth and 
ashes to seek the accomplishment of that promise of restoration from cap- 
tivity, which Jeremiah had been directed to foretell. In like manner we might 
have hoped to find Jerusalem in the attitude of prayer, “ confessing her sins, 
and presenting her supplications before the Lori! her God*’ for a more glorious 
deliverer than Cyrus, and a speedy redemption from a worse captivity than that 
of Babylon. 

No. The great and busy city offers no such edifying spectacle. The Scribes 
and ffiarisees who “sa( in Moses* seat,” were putting the shadow for the sub- 
stance, the form for the reality of godliness : they were binding “ heavy burdens 


* We arc not aware of the “ exceptions” to which Mr. Sumner alludes. Is there any 
Christian sect, which commemorates periodically none of the events recorded in the in- 
spired annals of the Gospel ? 
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and grievous to be borne, and laying them on the shoulders" of those who 
came to them for instruction in righteousness : they were courting the repu- 
tation of sanctity, with none of the spirit of saints: they were loving precedence 
and supremacy, and not “ walking justly with their God they were “ making 
the law of God of none effect through their traditions :" they were boasting of 
their scrupulous exactness in trifles, and omitting “ the weightier matters of the 
law, judgment, mercy, and faith." Their prayers were a pretence ; and their 
religion hypocrisy. Poor preparation this, for welcoming a meek and lowly 
Saviour! They were “Abraham’s children:" they were “ of the truth they 
were “ free, and never in bondage to any man he could be nothing to them, 
who “ came to preach the gospel to the poor, who was sent to heal the broken 
hearted, to preach deliverance to the captives, and recovery of sight to the blind, 
to set at liberty the bruised, to preach the acceptable year of the Lord." 

Another principal party in Jerusalem was still farther removed from the 
kingdom of God. The Sadducees said “there was no resurrection, neither 
angel nor spirit;" and this in defiance of the many intimations which are 
found throughout their scriptures and history, and of divers plain declarations 
which their latter prophets contain. These then must have thrown off the very 
appearance of religion, and have taken for their practical maxim, “ Let us eat 
and drink, for to-morrow we die." 

The temple, which ought to have been the glory of nations, and the light of 
the world ; for there alone was the Creator worshipped instead of the creature, 
there alone was an altar without “a graven image the work of men’s hands — 
was this temple purified and cleansed from unworthy pretenders to devotion, 
and prepared to receive the incarnate God within its walls, “ the glory of the 
Father, and express image of his person, full of grace and truth?" Alasl the 
“ house of prayer" was become “ a den of thieves the place of worship was 
made a place of merchandise, and the business of worldly «gain profaned the 
seasons of devotion. Are these “ the gates of Sion,” honoured by the favour 
of God “ more than all the dwellings of Jacob !” “ IIow is the faithful city be- 
come an harlot! Ah, sinful nation, a people laden with iniquity, a seed of evil 
doers, children that are corrupters ; they have forsaken the Lord, they have 
provoked the Holy One of Israel to anger." 

Still God had reserved to himself a remnant, more worthy descendants of 
that “ father of the faithful," who “ rejoiced to see the day of Christ." Such 
was “Anna the prophetess, who departed not from the temple, but served God 
with fastings and prayers night and day." And now the desire of her heart 
is answered. But a few days more will pass by, and she will see the infant 
Saviour presented to the Lord after the custom of the law, and give thanks, and 
speak of him to all them that “ looked for redemption in Jerusalem." 

Such also was Simeon, “a just and devout man, waiting for the consolation 
of Israel;" to whom “it was revealed by the Holy Ghost that he should not 
see death before he had seen the Lord s Christ." We cannot doubt but these, 
and others like them, were employed as their own Daniel had been, in studying 
the signs of the times, and searching the Scriptures daily, and in sending up 
their united prayers that it might please God to visit his people, and to hasten 
his kingdom. 

Zacharias too had been “ filial with the Holy Ghost, and prophesied," saying, 
that God would now “'perform the mercy promised to our fathers, and remem- 
ber his holy covenant, the oath which he sware to Abraham.” And with him 
his wife Elizabeth, already the favoured mother of the child who was to be 
called “ the prophet of the highest," who should “ go before the face of the 
JLord to prepare his ways." She had already saluted Mary as “ blessed among 
women," had saluted her as about to become the “ mother of her Lord ana 
Was aware that the period of this mysterious birth was nigh at hand. Who 
knows but these, on this very night, were making their request to God with 
prayer and supplication that the promised seed might come, “ to be a light to 
lighten the Gentiles, and to be the glory of his people Israel 1" Many perhaps 
looked down upon them as mistaken visionaries ; wondered at their abitrac- 
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tion from worldly pursuits and their contempt of what others so highly prized. 
But they were precious in the sight of God, with whom they walked by faith, 
and (< their prayers and their alms came up as a memorial before him.*' It is 
so in all times. There are some who are comparatively strangers in the world, 
and retire from its concerns, that they may more entirely “ give themselves to 
the word of God and to prayer.” These “ compare things spiritual with 
spiritual:” contemplate events in their religious aspect: take courage from 
prophecy; devise means, whenever an opening is presented, for promoting its 
accomplishment by diffusing the gospel of truth : and are instruments, in the 
unseal chable counsels of God, for fulfilling his will. “The effectual fervent 
prayer of the righteous availeth much and brings down more blessings ^lpon 
their country, than its careless inhabitants understand or acknowledge. — 
P. 21 — 28 . 

• 

We know not whether the beautiful thought expressed in the last 
sentence of this passage was suggested by a part of Cowper’s highly- 
finished picture of his Retired Man: perhaps the coincidence was acci- 
dental ; perhaps the effect of unconscious memory. 

“ Perhaps the self-approving haughty world 
• * • * 

Receives advantage from his noiseless hours, 

Of which she little dreams. Perhaps shelves 
Her sunshine and her rain, her blooming spring, 

And plenteous harvest, to the prayer he makes, 

When, Isaac like, the solitary saint 
Walks forth to meditate at even- tide, 

And thinks on her, who thinks not for herself.” 

We could have wished that one of the four Sermons on the Resur- 
rection had been devoted to a concise examination of the evidence of 
that fundamental fact. Mr. Sumner has indeed touched upon a part 
of it: hut when we consider what stress is laid upon this point in 
Scripture, and that upon the decision of it no less an issue than the 
truth of Christianity itself depends; when we remember too that the 
compendiousness of the proof thus obtained, renders it peculiarly 
valuable ; we cannot but think that a comprehensive and popular view 
of the whole question would have been an interesting and important 
accession to this division of Mr. Sunfner’s volume. We are not indeed 
of opinion, that the discussion of the evidences of our faith is, in 
general, a good subject for sermons : but on an occasion like the pre- 
sent, where a separate and an ample space is assigned to the Resur- 
rection, the triumphant establishment of the fact , in the first instance, 
would, in our judgment, have formed the fittest basis for the doc- 
trinal and practical superstructure, which Mr. Sumner has shewn 
himself so admirably qualified to raise upon it. 

As a specimen of bis powers in this way, we will take the following 
affecting picture, and impressive exhortation : 

Jesus said, with a loud voice f Lazarus come forth . And he that was dead came 
forth. Paint this scene to your imagination. He that was dead came forth, an 
emblem of those countless multitudes, who shall hereafter hear the same 

VOL. ix. no. ix. 4 B 
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irresistible call, and issue from their graves. He that was dead came forth ; and 
when light returned to his eyes, and intelligence to his mind, he saw before him 
his friend, his divine benefactor : he saw the sisters with whom he had been 
used to enjoy the sweets of mutual affection : he saw the friends whom he most 
valued, collected around him ; — for “ many of the Jews had come to Martha and 
Mary, to comfort them concerning their brother/' He found himself restored 
to all that this world had most precious and endearing. 

But suppose for a moment all these circumstances reversed. Suppose that 
Lazarus had revived, only jto be separated from all that he loved : only to be 
given up to the power of his bitterest enemy : only to be consigned to the 
darkness of a prison, and the horrors of torture, where no voice was heard but 
that of complaint and remorse and agony and de.>pair: if instead of being 
restored to the comforts of virtuous and affectionate intercourse, he had been 
driven from the presence of all that was amiable, and the enjoyme.it of all that 
was delightful, to dwell in “ the blackness of darkness for e\er,” in living, 
waking, conscious misery ! Conceive — but 1 need not ask you to conceive the 
horror of such a resurrection. 

Yet such will be the resurrection of the ungodly and the sinner. They 
will be called forth, not by a friendly voice inviting them to “enter into 
the joy of their Lord but by the summons of a Judge, who makes “ a 
difference between the righteous and the wicked, between him who se:veth 
God and him who serveth him not/' They have not done the will of 
God, they have not Mieard the word and kept itj" and therefore will not see 
before them the counwiance of “a father or a brother;” but of one who is 
ashamed of them, who never knew them. The kingdom of heaven is not 
theirs, nor their society “ the spirits of just men made perfect their portion is 
“ everlasting fire, prepared for the devil and his angels, where is weeping and 
wailing and gnashing of teeth.” 

My brethren, secure to ycurselves a better inheritance than this. Provide, 
while yet there is time, against the misery of seeing other redeemed souls 
entering into the mansions of eternal glory, and yourselves thrust out I Do not 
so live here, that when you rise again to another existence, you must be 
exc.uded from the presence of all that is lovely or good or pure, and take your 
place for ever among “ the angels that sinned !” Accustom yourselves now to 
hear the voice which shall say at last, Conte forth. Know it here when it calls 
you to repentance and to righteousness, and jou shall know it in the end, when 
it calls to judgment. Be his believing people, and you shall not die eternally. 

These were the thoughts which St. Paul brought so palpably before his mind, 
that he “counted all things but loss,” if by any means he might “attain unto 
the” joyful “resurrection of the dead.” Labour to make them as clear and 
evident to yourselves. Learn to contemplate them by the light of Scripture. 
Your own hearts would lead you to st*»dy the present. The appearance of the 
world might persuade you to believe that all things will continue as they are 
and have been. Rejecting these delusions, avoiding these nets which Satan 
spreads for the unwise children of this generation, think of the future eternal 
world as a reality no less sure and certain than our present being : think of it, 
as what you are to live for now; as what you are first and mainly to pursue ras 
what is already created in the immutable counsels of God, for all who “by 
patient continuance in well-doing, seek for glory, and honour, and immortality.” 
And ever while you think of this, remember how it is to be obtained, and 
through whom alone it is bestowed. Martha spoke of the resurrection; but 
her information was necessarily imperfect: and n<\ less imperfect, though 
without the same excuse, is the information of too many who now speak of 
“ ™ fesurrection of the dead, and the life of the world to come.” But to you 
it is clearly revealed, as “ the gift of God through Jesus Christ ” He is the 
life, who must prepare your soul for it : he is the resurrection, who must 
raise you. to it. He who “ bore your sins in his own body,” has purchased 
your title to it; the title of every individual here present, who lives and believes 
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in him : who “ being justified by faith/’ is “ led by the Spirit to set his affections 
on things above, not on things of the earth/' led to restrain his evil desires, and 
mortify his corrupt passions : “ looking for the blessed hope" of his second 
glorious appearing, to make good the sacred promise and pleage, that whoever 
BELIEVE m IN HIM SHALL NEVER DIE. — P. 232 — 237. 

We would gladly, but for brevity's sake, extract spmething from 
the three striking and very useful Sermons for Whitsunday, particularly 
from the last of them. ^ 

The Sermons for Trinity Sunday, excellent as they are in themselves, 
are not perhaps so strictly proper for that occasion as they might have 
been. A considerable portion of each of them, especially of the 
second, mi£ht have been as fitly placed under other heads. We men- 
tion this, because we think it always desirable to adhere as closely as 
possible to the subject professedly chosen for a sermon : and high as 
that, of which we are now speaking, is, it appears to us perfectly 
capable of being so treated, without transgressing the limits of soberness 
and humility, or foisaking the guidance of God’s written u r ord. 

The passage which we are about to adduce from the Sermon, entitled 
“ The Worship of Heaven,” if it do not justif^pftis remark, will at 
least exemplify our observation on the force and feeling with which 
the author is accustomed to address himself to the heart and the 
conscience. 

And now, brethien, for it is time to descend from heaven, and return to our 
own world ; it is time to leave off our contemplations on “ the spirits of just 
men made perfect,” and come back to ourselves how will it be with us, when 
this short but busy scene is over, and we enter upon our eternal state ? Do you 
believe that we shall repent of any thing we have here given up, in obedience 
to our Saviour’s will : of any thing we have here done in conformity with his 
commands? Will those repent who have so feared the pride, and the vanity, 
and the self-indulgence of their own nature, as to turn aside from the gains and 
honours of the world, and to sit loose to its pleasures? Will those repent who 
have dreaded “ the deceitfulness of riches/' and so withdrawn from the oppor- 
tunities of increasing them i Will any then say, we ought to have spent that 
time in worldly intercourse, which we spent m heavenly meditation ; it was 
unnecessary for us to take so much pains in leading our children and our house- 
holds in the way of godliness : we ought to have devoted ourselves more to the 
life which we have left? Think you that any ever said or thought thus, who 
had once enjoyed a glimpse of the glory of heaven? Millions and millions have 
indeed sorrowed when it was too late, over those vain pleasures which they had 
loved more than God, over those earthly cares to which they had given up their 
hearts : have felt that remorse even here, when a death-bed has proved to them 
the vanity of this world's good, if pursued at the expense of the allegiance due 
to God. But of all those who, from the days of the apostles to the present hour, 
have lived and died in the faith of Christ, not one, when he reached the close 
of his career, ever complained that he had prayed an hour too much, that he 
had studied the Scriptures too closely, that he had laboured too earnestly “ to 
keep his body in subjection," that he had served his Lord with too much sin- 
cerity and zeal. Think rather with how much wonder and compassion the 
angels and blessed spirits above must look down upon those vain and foolish 
souls, who cannot t>e affected by the prospect of etwnity set before them : 
whom nothing cgp satisfy but what is present and can be seen ; so that for the 
pleasures of sin which are but for a season, they can find it in their hearts to 
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forfeit an everlasting inheritance. Blessed God! why hast thou offered this 
inheritance to those who neither consider it nor seek after it I Why is such 
a prize put into the hands of those who have no hearts to make use of it! who 
choose to gratify their lusts rather than save their souls, and prefer any alluring 
object which tempts them now, to the hope of a glorious immortality f Lift up 
your hearts, I beseech you, brethren, lift them up in faith towards heaven : and 
carry thither a fervent prayer to God, that he may give you grace to believe the 
truth, and enable you to see things as they really are, and not as our corrupt 
sense perverts them, to see^his now, in the acceptable time : that it may not 
be your grievous doom, \*eu those who “ are written in the Lamb’s book of 
life” are admitted to stand before the throne, and to say, salvation to our God 
who sitteth upon the throne, and unto the Lamb: that it may not be your 
sorrow to remember then, had we but served our God with half the zeal with 
which we served the perishing world, we too might have joined tfhe heavenly 
concert, and borne a part in the Hallelujah of angels for ever and ever. — 
P. 384 — 387. 

The conclusion of the same Sermon is at once judicious and 
awakening. 

I will only remark, in conclusion, that no weak or humble Christian ought to 
go away discouraged, from reflecting how different his daily avocations in this 
world appear from those which the Bible describes as the employments of 
heaven. It must b^Mrne in mind, that we are not here in a glorified state : 
our business, our one tniiig needful, is to prepare for such a state; and this 
scene of our probation gives us other duties to perforin besides tho^e in which 
angels are engaged. We honour God, while we labour to do his will; we 

e him, when we serve him, our unseen Master, in discharging faithfully the 
of our several stations; we praise him, when in obedience to bis commands 
we order our conversation right, and exercise ourselves to “ keep a conscience 
void of offence both towards him and towards man.” We are in this respect 
as children, who are to be educated, taught, and disciplined in their youth, that 
they may afterwards perform the duties of grown persons. We do not expect 
the child to execute the business of the man. But still we know, that as the 
child is, so will the man be; as the child which is brought up in sin and 
ignorance will live in sin and ignorance; as the child which is taught nothing 
useful when young, will be able, in his riper years, to discharge no useful duty; 
so is it with respect to the soul. No radical change is fo be looked for in its 
passage from this stage of being to another. Tho>e duties must be loved and 
practised here, which will form hereafter its nobler work : those dispositions must 
be created and cherished now, which will he perfected in a higher state. If we 
do not serve God with reverence and hply fear, in the only way in which we are 
enabled to serve him here on earth ; we shall not be admitted to serve h»n 
hereafter in a more exalted manner, with faculties enlarged add cleansed from 
human corruption. “ Without holiness no man shall see the Lord/' “ For the 
Son of Man shall send forth his angels, and they shall gather out of his kingdom 
all things that offend, and them that do iniquity.” 

Therefore examine, faithfully examine, what you are now; for on what you 
become now, what you will be through eternity depends. “ He that is unjust, 
let him be unjust still; and he which is filthy, let him be filthy still; and he 
that js righteous, let him be righteous still; and he that is holy, let him be holy 
still.” “Those who have washed their robes, and made them white in the 
blood of the Lamb,” “ they are before the thrQne of (\pd, and serve him day 
and night in his temple ; and he that sitteth on the throne shall dwell among 
them.” “They shall hunger no more, neither thirst any more; neither shall 
the sun light on them,%or any heat. For the Lamb which is in the midst of 
the throne shall feed them, and shall lead them unto living fountains of waters; 
and God fhall wipe away all tears from their eyes.” — P. 394 — 996. 
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We have said enough, we are persuaded, and more than enough, 
to recommend these Sermons to those who may yet be strangers to 
them. We cannot take leave of their author, without expressing our 
hearty wish that he may very long be spared to the ministry which he 
exercises so faithfully and beneficially, and to the cause which he main- 
tains with such “ meekness df wisdom.” 


Art. III. — A Sermon , preached at St. Bride's Church f Fleet Streets 
before thf Church Missionary Society. By the Rev. Henry Budd, 
M. A. Chaplain of Bridewell Precinct , and Rector of White Roothing , 
Essex. London: Seeley and Son.* 1827. 

A Sermon , preached at the Parish Church of St. Clement Danes, 
Strand, at the Thirty-third General Meeting of the London Mis- 
sionary Society. By the Rev. R. Waldo Sibthorp, B.P. Fellow of 
Magdalen College, Oxford . London: Westley and Davis. 1827. 

It i9 with great reluctance, and with very pajg^l feelings, that we 
draw the attention of our readers to these two sermons, which, having 
been preached before Missionary Societies, in parish churches of the 
metropolis, and .by clergymen of our Established Church, may well 
be supposed to have obtained already sufficient publicity. They 
have been publicly preached and diligently revised; and, from the 
nature of the societies before whom they were delivered, will have a 
very extensive circulation. They are both calculated to do very great 
mischief. Would that our notice of these proceedings might rouse the 
voice of authority to interpose and prevent so scandalous a violation of 
church discipline as that of which Mr. Sibthorp has been guilty! 
Would that the more sober friends of the Church Missionary Society 
might perceive how greatly their cause must he hindered, if their 
preachers avail themselves of the licence afforded them to insinuate 
that their brethren in the ministry who join them not, are those who 
preach not the gospel of Christ! , 

The London Missionary Society is, as we are informed, the Mis- 
sionary Society of the sect called the Independents. To aid this 
society— a society of persons not churchmen — a parish church is lent in 
the heart of the metropolis, and a clergyman gets up in the pulpit, and 
there, by his very act of preaching, approves and sanctions all the 
proceedings of the society, and collects for them a sum of money, 
which may very posjlibly be employed the next week to send out an 
Independent minister to Calcutta or to Barbadoes, with the deliberate 
intention of increasing* the power and spreading the principles of a 
sect, whose discipline is the most subversive of the discipline of the 
Church of England. Mr. Sibthorp’s sermon, as printed, is not indeed 
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a sermon for the society ; what it might hqve been when delivered 
extempore we cannot tell. It is a good sermon enough, but as 
little to the purpose of a Missionary Meeting as any we ever read. 
Whatever Mr. Sibthorp said, he lias taken care, in what he has 
printed, not to give any reader the slightest notion of the real cause for 
which he was pleading. The real cause, as pleaded by this* clergyman 
of the Established Church, was, we regret to say, the propagation of 
schism in foreign parts ; but it is not surprising that persons, who see 
no harm in schisms at home, should not be alive to the existence of that 
most formidable obstacle, next to the corruption of the human heart, 
which impedes the progress of the gospel abroad, — thtf exhibition, 
amongst the heathen, of the numerous and discordant sects into which 
the seamless coat of Christ is rent in our own country. Whether Mr. 
Sibthorp has been preceded by other clergymen in the work of preaching 
for this society, and whether the church of St. Clement Danes has ever 
before been used for this purpose, we have not time to inquire; whether 
this be the first or second case of abuse, it ought to be the last. Mr. 
Sibthorp should bqihught that he is a minister of a church not only 
catholic but apostolic, — apostolic in discipline as well as in faith, and 
that it is not by indifference to unity of discipline at home that the 
unity of the faith can be maintained abroad. 

We now turn to Mr. Budd, and to the Sermon preached by him 
before the Church Missionary Society. That Mr. Budd is a man of 
piety we are willing to believe ; — that he will have charity enough to 
believe us men of piety like himself, the very uncharitable assertions 
contained in his sermon do not hold out to us the faintest hope; 
Mr. Budd being evidently one of that class of persons, who are prone 
to measure the piety of their neighbours by their supposed attachment 
to particular theological systems, by the religious societies in which 
their names are enrolled, and by the peculiar phraseology which, upon 
religious subjects, they are wont to employ. Mr. Budd was called 
forth to preach this sermon in thfe place of Mr. Thomason, who was 
prevented by illness from fulfilling the duty assigned to him by the 
Society. In allusion to this circumstance, Mr. Budd thus addressed 
his congregation: — 

When this office of substitution was first proposed to me, I hesitated to give 
any reply. I trust tint this was not the mere selfishness of nature shrinking 
from a call to extraordinary effort, but also the pause of sound discretion, fear- 
ful, by a hasty decision, of impeding a cause which it was my desire to 
promote. A hasty compliance would have been rash — a hasty refusal would 
have been faithless. After a night of meditation and prayer, deeming it a call 
in Providence, I concluded to undertake the office. Blessed be God I the 
subject was by no means new to me. I had been providentially present at the 
first Anniversary Sermon pieached for this Institution, by our sainted father, 
the Hev. Thomas Scott ; and though, at that time, 1 had but vevy imperfect 
views both of the objects of the Society and of the importance of the glorious 
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truths which it was established to recommend, yet I then felt a deep interest 
in favour of Missions, which, I trust, has been maintained, by the divine 
blessing, to this hour. And 1 deem it no small mercy, that I am permitted, on 
this occasion, to bear my feeble testimony to the excellency of a cause, at once 
the most honourable to God aqd the most useful to man. 

Bear with me then, my beloved brethren, I beseech you, while I address 
myself to this work. I could have desired more time — for thought, for im- 
pression, for composition, and more especially for prayer. He will bear with 
we, 1 know, whose cause I plead, if I have but a single eye and a simple 
intention to glorify Him. He will strengthen the feeble knees , and the hands 
which hang i town : (lleb. xii. 12.) I entreat your prayers to Him in my behalf. 
— May He abundantly answer those prayers, by infusing Ilis own gracious 
Spirit into your hearts ! I shall have no fear, then, that you will hear me with 
indulgence aifd kindness. — Pp. 4, 5. 

We are not at all surprised that so unexpected a call to so important 
a duty as that which Mr. Budd had to perform on this occasion, should 
have been to him a subject worthy of serious meditation, and that he 
should have sought help from God in prayer. Whether by passing a 
night in meditation and prayer, it is meant that Mr. Budd sate up all 
night, we cannot tell; buf whatever was the sort of- devotion which he 
practised, we must protest, in the strongest terrrt®bgainst announcing 
to the world these our most secret duties. He surely does not pray 
in the closet according to our Saviour’s command, to pray in secret, 
who, having first closed the door, takes care to tell the world how 
intensely he prayed, and how his prayers were heard, and direction 
obtained. Ujlbn the epithet applied in the above passage to Mr. Scott, 
we have only to observe, that its use, on this occasion, is an instance 
of that tendency which exists amongst a certain description of persons, 
to canonize the leaders of their party. The names of Newton, and 
Cecil, and Scott, hold amongst some churchmen a higher rank than 
even Wesley and Whitefield do amongst the Methodists. It may, 
perhaps, be said, that when Mr. Budd calls Mr. Scott u our sainted 
father,” he did not mean more than that Mr. Scott was the father or 
founder of the Church Missionary Society; and yet the expression is 
so unguarded, that it looks too much like a violation of that principle, 
of “calling no man father upon earth.” 

Mr. Budd’s sermon is upon 2 Cor. v. 20 — “ Now then we are am- 
bassadors for Christ, as though God did beseech you by us: we pray 
you in Christ’s stead, be ye reconciled to God and the whole turns 
upon the description of the ambassadors of Christ, as ambassadors of 
reconciliation, as persons sent rather to preach forgiveness than to 
require obedience. Accordingly, the sermon is full of false antitheses, 
every where opposing the law and the gospel to each other, as if the 
preacher were contrasting the law of Moses with the gospel of Christ, 
and as if the gospel were a law of liberty, in the sense of not exacting 
the strictest fulfilment of duty. 

We extract the following passage, not only as exhibiting the best 
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specimen of Mr. B.’s theological opinions upon this point, but also 
because it contains a renewal of the so many times repeated, and so 
oflen refuted charge, made by the lowest sectaries against the pulpit of 
the Established Church, that the gospel is not preached in it. 

And if the question he asked, Why is Christendom sunk, at this moment, in 
Greek and Latin and Semi-pelagian and Socinian and Infidel corruption? I 
know no other answer that can justly be given but tlu»— because tue gospel 

OF RECONCILIATION IS NOT PREACHED. 

But can we, ought we, either injustice or in mercy, to stop here? Should we 
not further ask, Does the Gospel of Reconciliation produce the fruits that might 
be expected from it in Protestant England ? Is the suavity of the Gospel 
evident, in our habits and manners ; or the severity of the Law ?• Is there the 
blandness, the meekness, the kindness, the humility, the conciliation, the 
heavenly-mindedness, the spiritual renewal, and the holy courtesy of a people 
in whose hearts self is dethroned and Christ is exalted ? Is there the forbear- 
ance, the long-suffering, the submission, the tenderness to offend, the readiness 
to he reconciled, and the unwearied charity of a people reconciled to God by 
Grace and saved by Mercy ? Or, is there an unconceding demand, an excessive 
claim, a rigorous exaction of duty throughout the whole range of relative life, 
which speiks the seventy of the Law ? Are children trained, in the nursery, 
not as children of ^fcmise, but of nature? lias our admirable baptismal 
service (the true key of all our formularies, and without which they stand as 
isolated and disjointed services) sunk into desuetude and formality ? and are 
children required to perform the promises made for them, without grounding 
the requirement on the promises made to them ? Does the education of our 
children proceed upon tne same legal rigour? and is it a demand of duty, with- 
out the encouragement of privilege? Are we seeking to make men belter by 
punishment, rather than by principle ? Is it the character of the legislature 
rather to correct than to prevent, to enforce by the rule rather than to incline 
by the motive ? Are the measures of our cabinets rather ihe common-place 
and short-sighted resorts of a temporary expediency, than the wise and liberal 
treatment of man as a moral agent, the best government of whom must 
*be directed by this fundamental axiom of sound Christian polity, that, as his 
motives are, such rs the man i If this be, indeed, the complexion of 
society among us, in its various gradations, in this nineteenth century of a 
perfect gospel, it is then the most important question that we can ask, both to 
ourselves, to our country, to the world at large, to the glory of God, to 
the empire of Christ, and to the honour of the Spirit — and especially to the 
success of that cause which we are me£ here this evening to promote — What is 
the reason that society in Christian England has not made a greater practical 
advance in the grace of the Gospel ? Shall I attempt to ant ier the question ? 

I would rather answer it by asking another — Is the pulpit of the Church of 
England a pulpit of precept or of promise, of exaction or of reconciliation, of 
the Law or of tne Gospel ? Which is its distinctive character ? 

To the gross insinuation contained in the last words of this passage 
we thus answer The pulpit of the Church of England is neither a 
pulpit of precept nor of promise, but a pulpit of both ; it is neither 
a pulpit of exaction nor of reconciliation, but7>f both ; it is not a 
pulpit of the law as prescribing perfection to man’s obedience or 
the merit of works ; but it is a pulpit of that law which Christ has 
enjoined in his Gospel to be obeyed ; it is a pulpit of that Gospel 
wlifeh ia a Gospel of repentance as well as of forgiveness, and which 
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Cells ns that they who are Christ’s, do comply with the exactions of 
Christ's law, and mortify the affections and lusts of the flesh. 

We now take our leave of Mr. Budd ; at the same time we cannot 
forbear expressing our hope that the Church Missionary Society may 
see the wisdom, in future, of not committing the advocacy of her claims 
to persons who still wish the Society to be the Missionary Society of a 
Party, instead of becoming, according to her name, a Missionary 
Society of the Cluirch. Can it be expected that we should unite in the 
great work of sending out missionaries abroad, if, in the very pulpit 
where the cause of missions is advocated, occasion is taken to widen 
our divisions, and to prevent those who, in spite of all Mr. B. may 
say or think, differ more about words than things, from being bound 
together in mutual love at home ? 

+ 

Art. IV . — A Sermon , preached in the Parish Church of St. Antholin , 
Watling Street, for the benefit of the City Missionary Society . By the 
Rco. High M‘Neile, "M. A. Rector of Albury^urrey ; Chaplain to 
his Excellency the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland , and to his Grace the 
Archbishop of Dublin ; with an Appendix. London, Hatchard, 1827. 

This Sermon possesses the faults of the two discourses last noticed, 
without the redeeming qualities of either. It is neither good in itself, 
or in its cause : its statements are hardly borne out by the language of 
♦Scripture —and the Society, whose cause it pleads, is opposed to the 
discipline of the Church. * 

One object of the Society, as stated by the preacher, is, 

By hiring private rooms, (or school rooms in preference, where they can be 
obtained,) for the purpose of statedly reading the Scriptures, holding prayer 
meetings, and establishing divine worship. 

The manner in which this object was carried into effect at Kensing- 
ton, to which place it seems the City of London now extends, is found 
in the Appendix: 

The visitor tried to assemble the people for worship in her room, hut they 
live in such a state of discord, that they will not enter each other's "houses. It 
was therefore found necessary to preach in the open air. — P. 37 . ■ ^ t 

The assistance of the Clergy is professedly disclaimed : 

The ministers of all congregations are already so much occupied, especially 
on the Sabbath-days, that it is impossible to expect, and unjust to require, tfny 
personal labour from thfin. The operative part is and must be performed, 
therefore, by pious laymen gratuitously, and particularly by young men who 
are preparing themselves for the ministry at home, or missionary work in 
foreign countries. — Pp. 37 , 38 . 

The plan of the Institution is therefore neither more nor less than 
this: to seAd forth men and women to preach in rooms, where they 
VOL. ix. vo. ix. 4c 
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can be had, — in the open air, where they cannot. And yet Mr. 
M'Neile tells us, that its principles are 

In full accordance with the general declarations of the Bible, and the usually 
received interpretation through the medium of the Articles and Homilies of the 
Established Church of England. 

We therefore take the liberty of referring the Reverend Gentleman 
to the 2Sd Article of our Church, to which he has himself subscribed: 

It is not lawful for any man to take upon him the office of public preaching % 
or ministering the Sacraments in the congregation, before he be lawfully called 
and sent to execute the same. And those we ought to judge lawfully called 
and sent, which be chosen and called to this work by men who have public 
authority given unto them in the congregation, to call and send ministers into 
the Lord’s vineyard. 

With respect to the doctrines of the Sermon itself, we have neither 
time nor space to examine them minutely ; but we could have wished 
that the Preacher had paid more regard to the method of our Lord's 
teaching, and that of his Apostles. We should not then have been 
told that the forgiveness of the Gospel is to be offered, “ without con- 
dition of any sort,^or in any degree, or at any stage.'* (p. 17.) We 
read, that merely to tell the thieves, or gamblers, or harlots, of the city 
to repent, would be useless ; —and this probably is true. 

But (says the Preacher) talk to them of full forgiveness, even for sinners like 
them; explain to them that the blood-shedding of Je*us Christ has procured it, 

and that the power of the Holy Ghost applies it: they are touched, they 

are turned, they are won. — Pp. 21, 22. 

Now what minister of the Gospel would separate repentance and 
the remission of sins? Who would neglect to press upon the unhappy 
wretches alluded to, the most constraining of all motives, the love of 
Him wh9 died for us ? And if they opposed not a shield of fleshly 
lusts against the sword of the Spirit— if, sensible of their lost and 
perishing state, they could appreciate a full and free forgiveness 
“ without money and without price” — if their hearts were touched, 
were turned by the great love qf Christ wherewith he loved us, — if 
they did repent, then, indeed, we might hope that, unjer the influence 
of the Holy Spirit, they would become new creatures; “no longer 
yielding their members as instruments of unrighteousness unto sin, but 
yielding themselves unto God, as those who are alive from the dead, 
and their members as instruments of righteousness unto dod." 

For what purpose, then, we ask, does the Preacher anxiously dis- 
tinguish between the preaching of repentance and the preaching of for- 
giveness? Are not repentance and forgiveness inseparably connected? 
If, jndeed, Mr. M'Neile supposes that any clergyman would exhort 
mtfn to repent of themselves, or in their own strength, we trust he is 
mistaken; if he means that they are not to be enjoined to repent at all, 
we tell him, that until they repent, they cannot believe. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

No. 7. — ST1UCTU ItES ON BELSIIAM’S TRANSLATION OF ST. PAUL'S 

EPISTLES. 

The inspired penmen and their writings are spoken of by Mr. Bel- 
sham with an irreverence most painful to those who, in the humility of 
faith, believe in the divine origin of the Bible. Unitarians hpve been 
frequently condemned, and with good reason, for the levitjtwhich they 
exercise towards the sacred volume of revelation ; but in this respect, 
the author of the work before us has perhaps never been outdone by 
any of his fellows. 

The great importance of the epistolary part of the New Testament 
is acknowledged by all those who maintain that the apostles were insti- 
gated by the Holy Spirit to write for the purpose of enforcing certain 
necessary duties, and of explaining those doctrines tfhicli our blessed 
Lord had not fully treated in his discourses. As subsidiary to this, 
the Epistles might be intended to exhibit to all future ages a body 
of historical evidence for the truth of Christianity ; but, according to 
Mr. B., this secondary object was their principal edd and design. 

Far indeed (says he) were they from being intended to encumber the plain 
and simple doctrine of Christ with an additional mass of curious speculations 
concerning election and reprobation, original sin, vicarious suffering, irresistible 
grace, imputed righteousness, and final perseverance^ to none of which do the 
Epistles, when rightly understood, give the least countenance. These invaluable 
records are calculated to convey to the latest generation the most substantial 
evidence of the truth and divine origin of the Christian religion, &c. — (Prel. 
Diss. Sect. IV. and compare Vol. 11. p. 6.) 

This, it must be granted, is an easy way of getting rid of one very 
valuable source from which the doctrines of religion are deduced ; as, 
by pursuing the same course of reasoning, it may be argued, that, if 
the Epistles were not written with any doctrinal view, they ought not 
to be appealed to in support of doctrines. But sound as suck a con- 
clusion may appear to a Socinian, it will not satisfy the generality of 
men, who will still infer, that, if the Apostles were commissioned by 
the Almighty to write, their observations on all subjects must be true, 
and worthy to be received with all deference and submission. The 
Unitarians, aware of this as it should* seem, have recourse to another 
expedient, and insist upon the inconclusive reasoning of the Apostles. 
Fortified in this position, they can smile at some of those texts, which 
their adversaries, foolishly deeming them unconquerable, have often 
marshalled against them in battle array. This position Mr. Belsham 
makes a shew of defending with the utmost courage, and affirms, that all 
St. Paul’s arguments are not conclusive! that it is occasionally doubt- 
ful whether he bad* any meaning at all ! that at times his memory 
slipped ! that some of his arguments will not bear any great stress, and 
are of no great weighf! that he sometimes mistakes in his citations 
from the Old Testament ! and that he sometimes reasons inconclusively 
from them. Astonishing as it may appear that any professed believer 
in the Christian Revelation should advance opinions bo detrimental to 
all Revelation, we have not misrepresented our author, as will be 
evident by a reference to the following parts of his work ; via. Vol. I. 
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pp. xxviii. et seq . 28, 110, 112, 120, 123, 171 ; Vol. II. pp. 105, 196, 
229, 292; Vol. III. pp. 30, 229, 270, 274; Vol. IV. pp. 196, 445, 
452, 490, 509, 526, G 49. 

We may be well spared the disgust of transcribing these passages ; 
a single specimen may suffice, taken from the author's exposition of 
Rom. v. 12 — <21. 

The Apostle does not say that he was inspired to assert the literal truth of 
the Mosaic fesroty of the hall : probably he knew no more of it than we do. 
Perhaps he only aigue:l ex concesso, upon the supposition of the fact ; and cer- 
tain^ no reasonable person in modern times can regard it in any other light 

, than as an allegory, or fable Such is the Apostle’s reasoning, the defect of 

which need not be pointed out lie introduces a confusion of ideas, 

which makes it difficult to unravel his sense if the Apostle had expressed 

himself in the clear distinct manner of a correct writer Had he been a 

correct writer He delights in analogies and similitudes, some of which 

are carried to an extreme which may almost be considered as fanciful His 

argument, if it proves any thing, &c. .... As the account of the Fall is pre- 
carious, and cannot be received as an historic fact, so the analogical argument 
borrowed from it must be regarded as proportionably precarious. 

Without entering* into a vindication of the Mosaic account of the 
Fall, the objections to which have been examined in a recent publica- 
tion ; (Holden’s Diss. on the Mosaic Account of the Fall of Man ;) we 
must own that, if the Apostle have assumed as a fact what is not really 
a fact, — if he have reasoned fallaciously upon it, and deduced a fanci- 
ful analogy from it, we should hesitate to place any «confidence in his 
declarations ; we should not consider it safe to follow’ the guidance of 
one who errs so egregionsly. If, in short, Mr. Belsham’s positions be 
true, the authority of St. Paul is at once overthrown. 

Before dismissing Mr. Belsham’s work, we will shortly recapitulate 
our conclusions. 

It has been shewn, that, while professing generally to follow’ the text 
of the second edition of Grieshach, lie deviates from it in numerous 
instancef, and adopts readings, not only without adequate evidence, 
and against every principle of biblical criticism, but occasionally for 
the solp purpose of rendering the New Testament conformable to his 
system. It has been shew n, that his version is in bad taste, sometimes 
obscure and unintelligible, often departing without cause from the 
simple and sublime phraseology of the received translation, and, as a 
whole, grossly unfaithful, which of all faults is the nioit unpardonable. 
It has been shewn, that his exposition is an indefinite, rambling, verbose 
paraphrase, by which the apostolical language may be warped to any 
meaning, and by which, with the help of some canons of interpretation 
stretched beyond their due limits, he is enabled to expound the 
Epistles of St. Paul so as to give a colour, feeble indeed and faint, but 
still a colour to tne God-denying heresy. It Has been shewn, that 
hi s volumes, notwithstanding the pornpousness of their promise, are 
throughout superficial, and largely abound witlV undeniable mistakes 
in regard to the syntax and idiom as well of the Greek as the 
Hebrew/, tongues, —mistakes which manifestly betray either a neg- 
ligence the most culpable, or an ignorance so profound, that it 
must for ever disgrace the pride and prejudice of Unitarianism. 

It has been shewn, lastly, that he has spoken of the sacred writings 
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with an offensive freedom, and sometimes with an irreverence most 
revolting to the feelings of those who confide in them as the heaven- 
sprung source of religious truth. Such are the results of our examina- 
tion, — results not depending upon a few circumstances, not upon inge- 
nious surmise, not upon a chain of circuitous reasoning, — but upon facts 
fully established, and which, therefore, may be boldly pronounced to be 
indubitable. 

Yet it must still be borne in mind, that we have not availed ourselves 
of the additional confirmation which these results would feceive from 
a review of the principal texts in dispute between the Socinianp and 
the Orthodox. For reasons which we deem satisfactory, we have 
waved, as far as it was practicable, any discussion of the controverted 
points of doctrine, and limited ourselves to what more strictly belongs 
to the province of criticism. Had we undertaken to expose the 
author’s sophistry, and to refute his erroneous interpretation of passages 
relating to the fundamental articles of our faith, we should have produced 
an accumulated evidence for the same conclusions; but after all, we 
should only have added proof to proof of that which has already been 
demonstrated. The defence of the established creed we leave to those 
abler hands, which have fought and conquered in its cause. Ours has 
been the humbler office of animadverting upon the offences against 
criticism and philology, committed by one of the most persevering and 
most implacable adversaries of the orthodox belief. On this ground 
we have taken our stand, and all the charges of this description which 
we have made a'gainst the “ Eclectic Version” have been substantiated 
by testimony too ample, as we believe, to be resisted by those who are 
open to conviction. Hut from the demonstration of our charges, w*e 
are necessarily led to infer, that a worjfc which exhibits blunders so 
frequent and so gross in these lesser matters, cannot be safely trusted 
on points of higher importance. The author who has shewn himself 
incompetent in the very elements of expository theology, cannot be 
looked up to by the judicious part of mankind as an able and sound 
teacher of the doctrines of Revelation. He who has floundered where 
his bias may he expected to operate the least, cannot be supposed to 
stand erect and firm where it must unavoidably have the greatest 
influence. And miserable must be that self-delusion which can place 
confidence in the guidance of him who stumbles on the smoothest 
surface, who misses his way where the track is beaten, ahd who, in 
open day-light, sees through a medium by which every object is 
changed and distorted. Hence the course vve have taken is perhaps 
more satisfactory than if we had entered the field of theological 
polemics ; for, inasmuch as w'e have evinced that the work before us 
betrays a want of judgment and a want of accurate scholarship on 
matters, where neither our prepossessions nor tlv* author's prejudices 
can cast a veil before the eyes, vve have evinced his incompetency to 
the task he has undertaken. H. 


VAUDOIS EPISCOPACY. 

Mr. Editor. — The following passage, which occurs in p. 327 of 
your number for June last, in the review of M. Peyran’s work, has led 
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me to refer to some memoranda and extracts, by which I have been 
confirmed in my first objections against it. The passage is this : — 

The Vaudois Church has always retained the episcopal form of government ; 
but the name of Bishop, savouring too much of temporal greatness, and perhaps 
also in Piemont of intolerance and persecution, has given place to the humble 
title of Moderator; and under this title, M. 1 ’ey ran .... exercised the episcopal 
office more than* thirty years, and up to the time of his death. 

The middle part of this sentence expresses what is probably true, 
that the name was banished on account of the Romish abuse of the 
office^ but when this took place we do not know. The first and last 
parts I take to be certainly erroneous. The Vaudois at present 
agree, in point of discipline, with the Church of Geneva, and make use 
of her liturgy. And were any thing further necessary to difyrove their 
episcopacy, 1 could allege words spoken, within the space of the last 
three years, by their present moderator. He said, 

Nothing can be more erroneous than to call me a Bishop. A bishop’s office 
is for life. I may resign mine at any time, and some other of the pastors will 
be chosen to succeed me. And, indeed, my declining health and years often 
compel roe to think of doing this. 

But the difficulty is not to prove that the Vaudois Church was once 
truly episcopal, or that it now is not so ; the question is, when or how 
did it cease to be such? and these are questions which we have not 
data to solve. Allix says— (“ Remarks upon the Ancient Church of 
Piemont,” ch. 24.) — 

If we had a well-continued history of the Churches of the Y r alleys, it would be 
easy for us to make it appear, 1. that they have always exactly preserved 
amongst them a church government, in the same manner as it was established 
in the midst of the eleventh century, after their separation from the Church of 
Rome, which happened iirthe time of Wido, Archbishop of Milan, a.d. 1059, 
and that they distinguished their clergy into three orders, bishops, priests, and 
deacons. 2. &c 

This sentence from Allix has very much the appearance of a petit to 
principiu What I conceive to be the real statement is this, that, 1st, 
there are certain points in their history upon which we may rest with 
the utmost confidence 2dly, that there are sufficient causes to satisfy 
us in our ignorance at other times; — and, &dly, that between these 
resting-places there are gloomy chasms vastly perplexing. One such, 

I will add, appears to me to be the important questici, “ Was Jean 
Leger, their moderator and historian, himself a Bishop?” On these 
several points, I would add the following observations: — 

1st. It is certain, from Leger’s work, ch. xx. p. 131, as well as from 
all testimonies, friendly and inimical, that, till the eighth century, when 
Claude was Bishop of Turin, they were one in discipline With the 
Roman Catholic Church. W r e have abundant proof that, to a very 
late period, the greatest order was observed in admitting persons to 
the* ministry. And in early ages we have frequent and direct, though 
undesigned, testimony borne by their enemies ’to 9 their episcopal dis- 
cipline^flfut besides this, we may consider their condition in the time 
of 1059) as unquestionable; and may assert, with equal con- 

fidence, that it continued the same at a period much more advanced, 
yiz. after the Reformation. As this is our last secure resting-place, 
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1 give the words as Leger copied them from Commenius’s work on the 
Discipline of the Churches of Bohemia (1644). Leger, ch. xxvii. 
p. 167. 

Le vlnlrable Commenius, seul survivant de tous les Evlques Rlformez, qui 
sont echappez des persecutions de Bohferne .... dit, que les fidlles de Bohfeme 
et de Moravie, qui s’etoient retires de la Communion des Papistes . . . . Ryans 
crlls trois pasteurs cTentr’eux, se trouvferent en grande perptexitl pour leur 
ordination: mais qu’nyans appris qu'il y avoit des Vaudois I9 cotifins de la 
Moravie et de l’Antnche, pour satisfaire entiferement aux scrupules de leur 
consciences, et a cclle des autres, tant pour lors que pour l’avenir, se resolurent 
dVnvoyer un Michel Zambergius, un de leur pasteurs, qui autre-fois avoitkeceu 
les ordres de feveque de Rome mimes, avec deux autres, qui allassent chercher 
les Vaudois, et leur racontassent se qui se passoit entr’eus, mais surtout leur 
demandassenS conseil touchant ce qu’ils auroient k faire; qu'ils trouvferent uu 
certain Estienne, Evlque Vaudois, qui en fit venir un autre, avec quelque 
ministres, en compagnie dlquels il fit voir k ces deputez de Moravie et de 

Bohfcme, que sa doctrine, &c ; et qu’enfin cet Estienne avec les autres 

sus-nommls confera la vocation et ordination par fimposition des mains k ces 
trois Pasteurs, qui luy furent envoyez, avec pouvoir et authority d'en pouvoir 
en suite, crier des autres Is occasions ; que dls ce temps-lct ceux de Bohfeme et 
de Moravie, dlsirent de s’unir en un mime corps avec les dits Vaudois, d'oil 
est venu qu’ils furent aussi appellez \’audois eux-mlmes. 

In regard to the local situation of these Vaudois, it is explained by 
Allix, who has translated some portion of this quotation in his twenty- 
fourth chapter. 

2 dly. The most satisfactory kind of ignorance is that which is accom- 
panied by a conviction, that information is not to be obtained. This 
is signally the case with many periods of Vaudois history. Perse- 
cutions and massacres, of every kind and degree, have left great blanks 
in their narrative, which never can be supplied. In 1655, Leger had 
collected materials for a history, every tittle of which was lost. What 
his perseverance has left on record, is little compared with what he 
might otherwise have given us. These desolations were of continual 
occurrence. But besides these, which proceeded from their enemies, 
and were fatal to their records, there was another desolation, which 
most probably was still more fatal to their episcopacy. In 1530, a 
dreadful plague had ravaged the Valleys; and in 1630, a still more 
frightful one destroyed at least two-thirds of the inhabitants, and out 
of fifteen pastors, left only two alive, which two most unfortunately 
were old, and exhausted with their labours. In this dreadful desti- 
tution, recourse was had to Geneva. Pastors were sent from that 
church, and the language of religion, which had always been Italian, 
was henceforth changed to French, which to this day it remains.* 
When we consider the activity and influence of Geneva in those days, 
and the immense power she thus acquired over the Valleys, it seems 
highly probable that some accommodation to the customs of that 
church must then have taken place. Of thi|, however,, we must 
remember there is 40 positive proof. Mosheim says, referring to 
Leger, Cent. 7 f 6 , § i!i. Part II. ch. 2 . 

They were naturally led, by their situation, to embrace the Reformed Church. 
So far down, however, as the year 1 630, they retained a considerable portion of 


• Leger, chap, xxxiil. p. 205, &c. 
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their ancient discipline and tenets «... The new doctors sent from thence (the 
French churches) made several changes in the discipline and doctrine of the 
Waldenses, and rendered them conformable, in every respect, with those of the 
Protestant churches in France. 

That they conformed in discipline is probable, because their disci- 
pline is changed; but we have no proof, and Mosheim gives none, that 
they made any change in doctrine. 

Sdly. If the preceding, and not improbable, opinion of Mosheim 
can be established, Lege r, who was born February, 1615, at Ville 
Fecly?, in the Valley of S. Martin, and who went to Geneva to study 
in 1629, was not a Bishop. But here we shall find ourselves among 
the elements of war. Allix says, 

It appears from the history of Leger, that the Moderator, who t$as during life , 
had power to call synods, and to preside in them, and to celebrate the function 
of laying on of hands. 

But Leger was moderator only twelve years (as Allix himself has 
noticed), when he went, in 1662, in consequence of a persecution, to 
serve a church at Leyden. Leger, in his history, has entered minutely 
into particulars, as to the manner of choosing, appointing, &c. pastors 
and deacons ; but he says nothing of the swme style of consecrating 
moderators or bishops. Nothing can be more satisfactory than the 
manner in which he speaks out of Commenius, and yet he has not a 
word which implies that the same customs were in force in his time. 
On the other hand, it is a most grievous charge to. bring against the 
revered and honoured moderator, that he kept back a part of the truth, 
and left us to infer that no change had been made in the mode of 
appointing a moderator when such had actually happened in his own 
case. I shall be happy if these remarks are the means of eliciting 
satisfaction on this point from others. Only it will be remembered, 
that if Leger were proved to have been a Bishop, a problem still would 
be left fpr solution, vjyp. when and how the episcopal character of the 
Moderator ceased, that it does not now exist being certain. Should 
any be desirous to undo this knot, they may find their account in 
remembering, that when Leger speaks of “ la succession apostolique,” 
he refers to doctrine and practice ; when he reprobates confirmation, 
it is the sacrament of confirmation, which he says (chap. xii. pp. 67, 68) 
is thus exalted, that the people *may blindly rely upon the bishops; 
and when he repels the charge (chap, xxxii. p. 199) rf a Roman epis- 
copate, which was made by Reinerius, he means only to deny any 
exercise of that power in the manner in which the Pope and his bishops 
abused it. 

Peter Boyer, a Vaudois historian, about 1690, enters into a full 
explanation, in his third chapter, of their three distinct orders. There 
is room for suspicion that he proves too much. He says, however. 

They have always had pastors, elders, and deacons, to govern them, as 
they bad to the year 1686, when they were dispersed. • 

Boyer explains, very fully, that, by these terms, he means bishops, 
priestfe, ahd deacons. 

' i /trust, Sir, that enough has been adduced to bear me out in the 
observations I have presumed to make upon the passage quoted from 
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your number for June. One word I would add in explanation* Let 
it not be supposed that, in refuting their present pretensions to epis- 
.copacy, we are weakening their claims on our charity. The contri- 
butions of the churches have been liberally made for the poor brethren 
of the Valleys. We have relieved them, as fellow-christians in 
distress. They needed no other claim to induce us to* this labour of 
.love. They are members of the one great household of faith, and, we 
believe, would rejoice to see their ancient discipline restored, and io 
enlarge that unity which subsists in matters of faith, into a more 
intimate bond of conformity and alliance. Till God shall so unite us, 
the wisest and the Christian mode is, so to aid and succour them in 
their necessities, that we may approve ourselves to him, and they may 
“ esteem us very highly in love for our works* sake.”* 

W. 

* 

EPISCOPAL CHURCH IN THE UNITED STATES. 

Mr. Editor. — In your last number an article appears on the Pro- 
testant Episcopacy in the United States, which has lately become the 
subject of more extensive interest than heretofore in this country ; and 
as every friend to primitive Christianity must wish to know more of 
this sound branch of the Catholic Church, I feel persuaded that you 
will not object to admit a somewhat more detailed account of it in the 
pages of your valuable journal. The interest which the members of the 
Church of England take in the American Church must ever be greatly 
increased by looking upon her as a graft from their own heavenly- 
planted vine. This clearly appears from every authentic account of 
her origin and progress, and most satisfactorily, as well as concisely, 
in the life of the Rev. Dr. Samuel Johnson, president of Yale College, 
Connecticut, of which an English edition was lately published by Bishop 
Hobart, of New York ; a work which must ^er be highly valued as 
a record of the preference which sound learning, candid investigation, 
and conscientious principle give to Episcopacy, even against the preju- 
dices of early education. The history of that venerable man naturally 
leads to some detail of facts, which prove the inveterate hostility to 
Episcopacy, which so generally prevailed in his day throughout North 
America, grounded on the supposed inseparable connexion of Episco- 
pacy with monarchy. During the worst of times, however, there were 
not wanting those who conscientiously preferred the doctrine and dis- 
cipline of the Church of England to every mode of Christian worship 
which America presented, who welcomed “ the true tabernacle, which 
God bad pitched, and not manf,” and gladly provided for a regularly 
ordained clergyman a church in which he could officiate, and a con- 
gregation to edify by the ministration of the Word and Sacraments. 
Fpr this supply from time to. time, resort, was glways had to the Church 
of England, at\p, frotp the time of its formation, to the venerable Society 
for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Farts* And when the 
revolutionary war bad separated the colonies from the mother country, 

* The sum raised in this country between May 1825, and June last, on behalf Of the 
Waldenses, appears, from a Report of the Committee,. to amount to 6,456 /. — Ed. 

t Heb. will. 2. 
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the fostering care of the Church was still looked for and stiH enjoyed 
by our American brethren. The first bishop of their Church, indeed, 
Dr. Seabury, of Connecticut, was consecrated in Scotland by the bishops 
of that pure remnant of the true Church, which had subsisted in poverty 
and persecution from the time of the Revolution, a legal difficulty having 
presented itself to the bench of English bishops. An act of parliament 
was afterwards obtained to give validity to consecrations at their hands, 
in which the Oaths of Supremacy and Abjuration were not required to 
be taken ; and this having passed in the year 1786, two more American 
clergymen, of whom one (the venerable Bishop White, of Philadelphia) 
still survives, were consecrated at Lambeth, in February, 1787, and in 
1790 a third; and from that time the succession has been Jtept up by 
the American prelates. Thus the unabated desire of the American 
Church to preserve her identification with her venerated parent here, 
and her title to that parent’s fostering care, are placed for ever beyond 
dispute. 

The prosperous state of the American Church is well proved by the 
addition of three dioceses in the years 1817 and 1819, making in all 
ten, and by the present intention of dividing the largest, or eastern, 
diocese into two. The Church members in this diocese have doubled 
in number during the superintendence of the present most exemplary 
and pious diocesan, Bishop Griswold. From the diocese of South 
Carolina, our means of authentic intelligence have been augmented by 
the intercourse between that diocese and the mother church, which 
has resulted from the publication in England of the sermons of its late 
apostolical bishop (Dehon), and the remittance of the profits on the 
three editions to the Protestant Episcopal Society for the advancement 
of Christianity in South Carolina. This instance of disinterested good- 
will to the American Church has been productive of a corresponding 
feeling, and of lively gratitude, to this Church and country, as appears 
by the feelings express^! in the printed report from the Society, where 
it is recorded as “ an acceptable testimony to the interest taken abroad 
in the welfare and prosperity of their Church, and the successful pro- 
secution of the great end contemplated in the institution of the Society." 
With respect to the Society itself, the following detail of its objects, 
taken from the report of this year, will be very gratifying to those who 
experimentally know the great good effected by our Society for Pro- 
moting Christian Knowledge. ; 

The Society comprises within its organization a Missionary Society; an 
Education Society ; a Bible Society ; a Prayer-Book and Tract Society ; and a 
Library Society. 

The well-known and often experienced liberality of England towards 
the support of the Anglo-American Church, has also led to a more 
recent instance of co-operation with the dioceses of New York and 
Connecticut, by the former of which, the General Theological Semi- 
nary, there established, and by the latter, the- necvly- formed Diocesan 
Institution, called Washington College, were presented to English 
munificence for pecuniary aid. But the most eminent example of the 
good-will of the mother church has been afforded by the establish- 
ment of Kenyon College, in Ohio, under the ultimate control of the 
House of Bishops and the General Convention. Here the claims of 
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t newly-formed diocese, and a rapidly, and almost incredibly} fri- 
9£ea*ing population* of new settlers, cried far the loudest in the cone of 
want for our fostering care; The failure in health of the clergy m&hj 
who was first appointed to represent the case of this diocese, led to the 
visit of the venerable Bishop himself for that purpose, an event Which 
not a few of the most devoted friends of the Church of England re- 
member with a delight, which time has not at all worn away, and which 
subsequent communications from him have tended to increase. These 
will all be glad to know that the differences of opinion on the si^ject 
of the Ohio seminary, which for a short time obstructed his cordial co- 
operation with his learned and zealous brother of New York, have 
entirely subsided, and that Bishop Chase, in a late visit to New York, 
for the purfiose of bringing forward there the claims of his diocesan 
seminary, bad the most friendly intercourse with Bishop Hobart, and that 
this was publicly shewn by his preaching, at Bishop Hobart’s request, 
in both the churches under his pastoral care in that city. And the 
views entertained of this subject by the venerable Bishop White appear 
in the following short, but most decisive extract of a letter from him 
to Bishop Chase, set out in the Diocesan Journal, from Ohio, of 1826. 

It gratifies me to find froiA various publications that your College is in suc- 
cessful progress. Unquestionably our source of supply of ministers for the 
Western States must be the education of natives of those regions. That, under 
the blessing of heaven, your exertions towards this work may be effectual, is the 
wish and prayer of jrour affectionate brother — Wm. White. 

The object which Bishop Chase now has in view, to effect by collec- 
tions in America, is to appropriate the funds obtained in England 
(upwards of 6,000/. sterling) to the purchase of lands for the perma- 
nent support of the Institution for raising a native ministry, and to 
erect the buildings by means provided in America. For this good 
work he had collected above 12,000 dollars when the amount was last 
communicated to this country, and some newtand untried resources 
were then first coming into very efficient operation. Among others, 

I may mention with pleasure that the ladies in several of the principal 
American towns had formed themselves into societies, called “ Kenyon 
Circles of Industry,” whose exertions were united for the increase of 
the Ohio fund, in making ornamental # work, the produce of which was 
to be sent to the trustees of the seminary. Thus a name, already 
associated with “ every virtue under heaven” in this country, is 
honoured in like manner in America ; and the bonds of religious union, 
and political friendship, between the two countries, are further 
Strengthened and cemented by not the College only, but the new town 
of Gambier, a name endeared to the natives of that country, not more 
by the report of private virtues, than by the fact of that nobleman’s 
having, on the part of the British government, signed the articles of 
peace between the two countries in 1814, and the same town bearing, 
in every street or squtfe, the name of some British benefactor. 

I hope to be pardoned at this moment for a short digression on the 
application, now so generally seen in the different branches of the 

• It appears, by a comparison of printed statements of the white population hi Ohio,, 
in 1824 and 1826, that it had increased from 600,600 to 1,000,000 in two years; sad „ 
a large proportion of this Increase are British emigrants. 
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reformed Episcopal Church, of the principle of educating the inhabit 
tants of each country to the Christian ministry. In the Sermon 
preached at Lambeth, on the late consecration of Bishop James to the 
See of Calcutta, this subject .is thus alluded to, and the well-known 
words of Bishop Chase cited : 

In proportion to my respect for Missionaries, for the union of seal, and pru- 
dence, and knowledge necessary to qualify them for the work, is my persuasion 
also, that no single country can for ever continue to send out to extensive 
colonpes a number of ministers adequate to the spiritual wants of the inhabitants. 
And even if this were practicable, ministers sent out from home cannot be 
regarded as the best, or most powerful instruments to uphold the Christian faith 
and practice in distant countries. , “ We must have the sons of thq soil,” was 
the eloquent expression of a pious and distinguished prelate, whdh speaking of 
the clergy roost fit to assist him iu diffusing religious knowledge over his newly- 
formed diocese. On the first conversion, indeed, of any people to Christianity, 
the appearance of strangers, who have come from afar to communicate this 
blessing, will doubtless serve to excite an interest, and to awake attention to 
the heavenly message ; but the interest so excited cannot be expected to be 
permanent ; and when some progress has been made in the work of conversion, 
the new Christians will naturally look to find ministers in their countrymen, 
and will more readily receive the sacred truths, .with more confidence seek 
instruction and the comforts of religion from those who have grown up amongst 
them, and with whom they are united by the same language, the same national 
interests, feelings, character, by all, in short, which binds a man to those of 
his native land. Religion cannot be said to have taken deep root in any 
country, whose population does not afford persons competent to the ministerial 
office. 

It is satisfactory to see a true theory on subjects of such high import- 
ance well maintained and illustrated ; but U is infinitely more satisfac- 
tory to know that it is reduced to extensile practice in our own day. 
And this, blessed be God ! is now the fact. The institution of 
Bishop’s College, Calcutta, at the suggestion of the excellent Bishop 
Middleton ; that of Windsor College, in itfova Scotia ; the one now con- 
templated in Upper Canada ; (for which a charter has been obtained 
from His Majesty through the strenuous exertions of the venerable 
Archdeacon of York in that Province, and the cordial cooperation of 
the local government ;) that long ago founded in Barbadoes, through 
the pious munificence of Sir Christopher Codrington, and now pro- 
posed by the zealous and devoted bishop of that diocese, in concur- 
rence with the Society for Propagating the Gospel, to he re-organized 
and greatly augmented with a view to the same important object ; and, 
finally, the College founded in the principality of Wales, by the emi- 
nently learned and pious Bishop who lately presided in the diocese of 
St. David’s, — are all calculated to exemplify the value of this principle, 
in promoting the glory of God, and the extension of the Christian 
religion throughout the world.* 

I must not omit that in the State of Vermoqt, by a decision of the 
Supreme Court of the United States, the Episcopal Church has become 
entitled to landed property of large amount, for the permanent support 

r A* ~ ■ "■ ■ ■■ ■ ■■ ■ — - ■ — 

• It fa said that a pfap has been some time in agitation in the Scotch Episcopal Church 
for erecting a College in Edinburgh, where a course of studies like that in the English 
Universities will be pursued. 
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of the Clergy. For thi9 the American Church is indebted to the 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel. 

The General Theological Seminary at New York is under the tui- 
tion of six Professors : — viz. o( Biblical Learning and the Interpretation 
of Scripture ; of Systematic Theology ; of the Nature, Ministry, 
Polity, and History of the Christian Church ; of Hebrew and Greek 
Literature; of the Evidences of Revealed Religion, with the applica- 
tion ’of moral science to Theology ; and, lastly, of Pastoral Theology 
and Pulpit Eloquence. The duties of the last are discharged by the 
Bishop, who is attended by the students one day in every week. /They 
perform the service of the Church, as a devotional exercise, in rotation, 
and two Sermons, or more, are delivered by them. They also go 
through a course of instruction, on the qualifications and duties of the 
clerical office. 

One most interesting topic still remains, which I cannot pass over,— 
I mean the spiritual blessings which the Anglo-American Church has 
in part communicated, and now promises to communicate in a much 
greater degree, to the people of colour. The first example was set by 
New York, in the building of a church, the minister of which is a man 
of colour, and his congregation composed of people of that caste. 
Their inclination to the Episcopal Church seems fairly traceable to 
England, according to a discovery made by Bishop Chase, in the 
Autumn of 1825, and detailed in his Diocesan Journal of 1826. He 
was then solicited to visit a tribe of Mohawk and Oneida Indians, on 
the banks of the river Sanduskey. He found them in possession of 
our Liturgy and the Gospel of St. Mark, in English and Mohawk. 
This since appears to have been provided in the year 1787, by the 
Society for the Propagatbn of the Gospel, and its effects in attaching 
them to the Church of England have been as happy for themselves as 
they must be delightful to every Christian mind. With the assistance 
of this volume, read by their elders, they had kept a weekly sabbath, 
with a morning and evening service, avoiding all but necessary and 
charitable work on that day, and had baptized their children according 
to the form in the Liturgy, and expressed to the Bishop their great 
solicitude to obtain this sacred blessing through commissioned hands. 
By those who know any thing of his character it will be anticipated 
that this wish was granted. The bishop selected seven of the most 
promising of the young men for students in his Seminary, and himself 
conveyed them to the spot. Here they have all proved most docile 
and promising, and, if they live, may in due time be regularly ordained 
ministers of the Church of God. 

If any thing could add to our estimate of the English Liturgy, it may 
be from our being led by this narrative to consider it As an instrument 
of converting heathens. In an official report from the Diocese of 
South Carolina, where a free Church has been erected at Charleston 
for the poor memb^Kft of the Church not at present connected with any 
of the congregations, and where the people of colour have additional 
accommodation, this most interesting subject is thus alluded to : 

It should be recorded, as an encouragement to perseverance, and ia grati- 
tude to the giver of grace, that the salutary influence of Christian motives is 
evidenced in the lives of many of them (the slaves) in their fidelity to their masters, 
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in their kindness to each other, in their recognition of the daints ^government* 
in contentment, meekness, and devotedness to the, one thing needful The 
tails to attention in. the forips^of our public worship, the power of.it* music, 
the invariable use of the same prayers, the simplicity , of language which adorns 
our Liturgy, the plan of reading the Scriptures in order, whereby, the whole 
counsel of God fo declared in his own words, the concise summary of faith in 
the Creed, and of obedience in the Commandments, repeated Sunday after Sun* ; 
day, the practice of reciting after the minister, whereby prayers for private use f 
are learned, and all the fundamental truths acquired; these and other circum- 
stances prove, that the system of our Church is eminently adapted to promote* 
the spiritual welfare of the illiterate^ and those who have dull minds. 

At the beginning of last year, I read an account in one of the 
American periodical publications (of which I forget the title) of a new 
National Tract Society established at New York. It is*” on a very 
comprehensive plan, including various sects of Christians, as well as 
the members of the Protestant Episcopal Church. It is a fundamental 
principle of the Society, that the several members of the publishing 
committee pledge themselves to publish and distribute such tracts only 
as shall inculcate those great doctrines in which they all agree. These 
are stated as follows: — 41 Man's native sinfulness; the purity and 
obligation of the law of God ; the true and proper divinity of our Lord 
Jesus Christ; the necessity and reality of his atonement and sacrifice; 
the efficiency of the Holy Spirit in the work of renovation ; the free 
and full offers of the gospel*, and the duty of men to accept it; the 
necessity of personal holiness ; and an everlasting state of rewards and 
punishments after the grave." On reading this, and simply remem- 
bering that the Liturgy of the American Church is almost identically 
the same as that of our Church ; that she has our Articles verbatim, 
and acknowledges our Homilies as sound expositions of (Christian 
doctrine ; I said to iqyself, surely all sects, who can not only agree 
in the doctrines above detailed, but assign to them such paramount 
importance, as to be content with promulgating them unaccompanied 
by their own peculiar tenets, must be, in a good measure, prepared to 
give up those peculiar tenets, and be “ one fold" in a Church, with 
whose Liturgy and Articles the *dbctrines they jointly disseminate 
entirely harmonize, arid whose authority is so clearly apostolic, as that 
of reformed episcopacy, wheresoever planted. For this most devoutly 
to be wished consummation/ I weK know your feelings, Mr. Editor, 
will harmonize with my own. And till the times of more primitive 
order and union return, you will not disapprove of the most humble 
effort to make known every true branch of that divine edifice, 41 whose 
walls are salvation, and her gates praise.” * G. W. M. 

P. S. I hope to send you some fhrther information on this subject 
for your next number. 

We are sure our readers will thank us for the following very inter- 
esting account of the ceremony observed on the Ikying of the corner- 
stone of the principal front of Keftyon College ; other parts of the 
buildh^g having been before in considerable advance: 

proceed to mention the ceremonies and solemnities of laying the 
corner stone, which took place the day following, viz. the 9th of June, I think 
it psc$ttr;.ibr the satisfaction of those who have not been on the ground to state, 
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tbetihe Cotfige grounds, areoun ting to eight thousand acres, lie t in an oblong 
square fofm; length froim'north to south five miles, and from east to west tdro 
mites and an half. The north halfc through which the 'main rbad'fo Coshock- 
ton passes, is wateredby Skinks* Creek ; 'through the fourth half/ oh. 1 which the 
Cottage is located, ruhsitt at v^ry circuitous manner, JVerri&n Rivir, whose 
waters are more pure andne&rimal than any other in th& State, or perhaps Tn 
the Western' courftry ;^thnf river enters the trail belonging /to Ihe Qpllege qn 
the western aide, about midway froih north to south of the south 400Q acres, 
and runs nearly half the 'distance through it, in hn . easterly direction, till it 
meets with the base of those commanding grounds, from, 150 to 200 fret above 
the level of the water, On thtf topof which are located, in an area of aboht 50 
acres, the town of Gaudier and Renypn College* The river then turns to the 
south and south-east, a$d .opens to the view a most fertile and beautifni 
region. A park of lofty trees completely shrrounds the College, (except 'at 
the north,) and covers ail the. descending grounds, consisting of some twelve 
or fourteen acres. Here, in. this smooth and well-adapted area, seemingly by , 
the haiid of God prepared for the purpose, on this site, raised above, and for ' 
ever secluded from the noise; and busy scenes of life, we saw the preparations 
for tbe commencement of tli* great, and good, and benevolent wow. As I 
approached it, after having, attended divine service, and heard an excellent 
sermon under the spreading ^.rees, by the Rev. Mr. Morse, I could not but feet 
as seldom I ever before have felt. I blessed God for having permitted me. to 
see the commencement of a Christian institution the fountain or so many bless- 
ings to the present and to future generations. — Filled with these thoughts, 
which the scene, of itself, was calculated silently to inspire, I was called to 
witness a most appropriate service, the soletnnity of which will be, I trust, 
imprinted on my memory so long as life shall last; and which if you will print 
at large, doubtless you will do an essential service to religion. 

The Bishop commenced it by saying, — “ IJxcept the Lord build the house, , 
their lahpur is but vain that build it. 

« DedfUr beloved in the Lord : — Forasmuch as devout and holy men, as well 
under the}|#w as under the Gospel, moved either by the express command of 
God, or by the secret inspiration of the blessed Spirit, and acting agreeably to 
their owtftidense of the natural decency of things, have founded houses for the 
promotioirof piety and the diffusion of Christian learning, and for that purpose, 
and in order to fill men’s minds with greater reverence for God’s glorious 
Majesty, and affect their hearts with more devotion and humility in his service, 
have assembled themselves together to immune in his strength, and in solemn 
order, let us now faithfully and devoutly beg his blessing on our present 
undertaking. 

prayer. T 

“ O eternal God, mighty in power, and of majesty incomprehensible, whom 
the Heaven of Heavens cannot contain, much less the walls of temples made 
with hands, and who yet hast graciously pleased to promise thy especial pre- 
sence wherever two or. three of thy faithful servants are assembled together in 
thy name; vouchsafe, 0 Lord, to be present with * who are here gathered ' 
together in thy name, with all humility and. readiness of heart to lay the corner 
stone of this building, being a Seminary and College of religion and teaming , 
to be erected for the glory ff thy holy name, the good of thy Churdi, and the 
safety, honour, and welfare of thy people.— Thipe own work we trust it is, and 
has been from the beginning. Cemented by the mingling charities of kindred 
though distant national 0 may it now receive thy crowning blessing. As thou 
hast begun in mercy to direct thy servants in the way and, means to accomplish 
thy will thus far, so now continue tboh fa bless their endeavours to do thee 
true and laudable service ; watch over thy servants who are to direct and per- 
form this thy glorious work ; with thy merciful eyes and with thy Almighty 
power guard them from all accidents, sicknels and death;— especially we pray 
thee to keep and deliver them from sin, from thy wrath, and from everlasting 
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damnation. Hear us in Heaven, thy dwelling place. When thou hearest, 
forgive; and bless this the \york of thy hands, for the temporal and eternal 
good of this and future generations, in countless multitudes, to the end of the 
world, through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen.” 

The deposit then was made, consisting of such public documents as mark 
the age in which we live, and the literary and religious character of the institu- 
tion, of which 'this is the first building. This done, the Bishop, said, “ The earth 
is the Lord’s and all that therein is — the compass of the world, and they that 
dwell therein.” The people answered, “ For he hath founded it upon the seas, 
and prepared it upon the floods.” The Bishop then proceeded, “ Forasmuch 
as Aimighty God once accepted the purpose of Solomon to build an house unto 
the name of the Lord his God, and nothing doubting but that he favourably 
alloweth this work of ours to found and erect this Seminary and College, £ 
therefore lay the corner stone of the same, in the name of the great Jehovah, 
who once said, Let us make man in our own image — the holy, holy, holy, undi- 
vided Trinity, Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, three persons, but one God, 
blessed for evermore.” Amen. 

Bishop. — " O Lord, open thou our lips. 

Answ. — And our mouth shall show forth thy praise.” 

Then was said, alternately, the 118 th Psalm, after which the Gloria Patri. 
The Bishop then said, “ Blessed be thy holy name, O Lord God r for putting 
into our hearts to found this house to the glory of thy Divine Majesty, and the 
good of thy people. Blessing and honour, might and dominion, glory and 
praise, belonged) unto thee, O Father Almighty, for that thou didst incline the 
wills of benefactors, and affect the hearts of faithful people to open their hands 
liberally, that this work of benevolence might be established and made to 
prosper in thy sight ; therefore now, and ever shall be, offered unto thee, in 
behalf of them and their posterity, the fervent prayer. — Bless them and their 
children, O Lord, we beseech thee, with blessings from the heavens above, and 
from the earth beneath: let none of their descendants, to the latest generations, 
be vile at home, or beg their bread in foreign lands : let them be sanctified and 
blessed for ever : and when we pray for them, give us grace, O heayenly Father, 
to pray for ourselves ; remember not our iniquities, nor the iniquities of our 
forefathers — neither take thou vengeance on our sins. Watch over this insti- 
tution now founded by thy goodness: bless the youth in this and all future 
generations, who here shall receive their education : preserve them from sin, 
the greatest of all evils, and from the effects of sin, which is thy wrath and 
eternal death : let thy fatherly hand, we beseech thee, ever be over them : let 
thy Holy Spirit ever be with them, and so lead them in the knowledge and 
obedience of thy Word, that in the end they may obtain everlasting life. All 
this we offer and ask through Jesus Christ, who with thee and the Iloly Ghost, 
liveth and reigneth, ever one God, vtorld without end. Amen.” 

Here were closed the devotional exercises of this m jst solemn occasion ; 
and if the reading of them in print do but faintly resemble the good effects 
they had at the first exhibition, the interests of true religion will, I trust, be 
essentially subserved. [ Extracted from the Philadelphia Recorder .] 


ORTHODOX GERMAN JOURNAL. 

Mb. Editor. — A friend has lately put into my hands the MS. pro- 
spectus of an Orthodox Journal, to be established in Germany. This 
»' a matter of deep interest, as showing that the orthodox party are 
gaining ground, and I therefore trouble you with a short sketch of the 
contents of this Ppper. The Journal, which is to be called the “ Evan- 
gelische Kircben-zeitutig,” 19 to be edited by Professor Henxtenbcrg of 
Berlin. I am nojt aware that he has yet appeared before the public ; 
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but when I say that Strauss and Neander have engaged to contribute 
regularly to his Journal, I apprehend* that no farther proof of its re- 
spectability will be needed. Th<5 Editor wih gladly receive any con- 
tributions on Church matters and theology from English friends to his' 
undertaking, and their papers may be sent (addressed to him at Berlin) 
in the English language. I am,. Sir, yojir’s, &c. 

R. . 

PROSPECTUS OF AN ORTHODOX GERMAN JOURNAL. 

The more we are compelled to recognize the influence of periodical works 
on the opinions of the age, lhe greater reason have we to lament that the Evan- 
gelical Church has been left, up to the present day, without such an Organ,, 
which should endeavour to establish and defend the truths of the Gospel as 
they are founjj in Scripture, and thence transplanted into the symbolical 
writings of our Church, to set the difference between the evangelical doctrines 
and those opposed to them in a clearer light, and by means of contributions on 
the geueral state of the Church in various countries, and the progress of the 
Gospel in heathen lands, to awaken a lively interest in Church matters, and 
recall into the Evangelical Church the unity it has lost. The enemies of the 
Gospel have been, up to the present time, in exclusive possession of the journals 
in gratt circulation. They have used their advantage to throw every thing into 
contusion, and to cry down evangelical doctrines and conduct wherever they 
appeared, as mysticism, pietism, and separatism. The evil thence arising has 
been often felt, and various plans for affording a remedy devised. At length, 
in compliance with hiany solicitations, the underwritten, in reliance on God's 
assistance, has, with the co-operation of no inconsiderable number of esteemed 
theologians, undertaken the editorship of a Journal, called the u Evangelische 
Kerchen-zeitung” (Evangelical Church Intelligencer). It will belong to no 
party, but serve the Evangelical Church as such. Its highest aim will be td 
unite what is separated, to bind what is loosened, to remedy what is diseased*, 
and to indicate what is incurable as such, that what is healthy may be preserved 
from infection. To those who have attained a sincere faith in Gospel truth, it 
will give opportunity for perfecting that faith, an object the more necessary, as 
in the long preceding period of unbelief, all firm Church tradition has disap- 
peared; it will warn men against those errors "which at every recurrence of a 
great religious movement have been found even among those who, in great 
points, hold the true faith ; for example, against mysticism, pietism, and sepa- 
ratism, the appearance of which (though, up to the present time, few marks of 
them have been seen) roust nevertheless be expected on account of their deep 
foundation in man’s sinful nature, unless a suitable opposition be made to them 
by those whose faith is sincere and pure. It will put into the hands of those 
who know the truth, weapons from Scripture and history to attack their enemies; 
and endeavour to generate in individuals a living consciousness of union with 
the Evangelical Church, and with the general Christian Church of every 
country, and to produce a general connexion of all true members of the Evan- 
gelical Church. But the Evangelische Kerchen-zeitung will have especial 
regard to those who, anxious for the truth, yet know not where to seek or to 
find it. l/nbelirf has outlived itself; a need of religion is generally awakened ; 
men feel that the religion of reason cannot fulfil wluil it promises ; they wish for 
firm ground, for comfort in life and death ; and they feel the necessity of a Revela - 
lion. But many, really desirous of getting at the truth/ are misled by the 
present outcry of mysticism, pietism, and separatism, with Which the unbelievers, 
suitably to their own intefests^ endeavour to confound a simple faith in divine truth . 
These persons remain in an unsettled state, as they ^re afraid of going from one 
extreme into another. The Journal^ ill endeavour to. remove the prejudices 
against the truth which hayc been excited in them, to clear what has been ^on- 
fused, to- divide pure Christianity from the varibus erroneous views .of it, to 
expose the shallowness ahd comfortless ness of the views of the hostileogppnentsy 
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and the falsehood of the views they have set up against the truth ; to awaken 
attention to the signs of the times, and the many remarkable events which ap- 
pear to promise a restoration of the Evangelical Church. 

There will be three leading divisions of the Journal. 

1. Essays: — as, for example, on important and difficult parts of the Bible, and 
proofs of the unity of views in different parts of it where announced in different 
forms; — Expositions of the Evangelical faith in opposition to prevailing errors, 
aud in defence of it against both unbelievers and the Romish Church ; — 
Historical essays and extracts from.rare books; — Essays on practical theology, 
devotion, worship, &c. 

2. Literary Notices: — not learned reviews, but extracts from and judgment 
on generally important books, not only quite new ones, but also on old and 
forgotten good ones ; with warnings against mischievous ones, especially such 
as contain, under a mask, the poison of unbelief : and refutations of the attacks 
on the evangelical faith and doctrines contained in periodical works and 
pamphlets, as far as the prevailing opinions appear in them. 

3. Intelligence. — Contributions to the present history of the Christian Church, 
German and foreign ; — Short biographical sketches; — Contributions on circum- 
stances in the external composition, and circumstances of the various religious 
parties; — Missionary notices not to take the place of Journals already dedi- 
cated to that object, but rather general views, and characteristic sketches, free 
from useless repetitions, &c. This part will be performed by means 8f a 
numerous correspondence, both in Germany and opt of it, and by the use of all 
the Journals of Germany, France, England, Scotland, and America. 

The tendency of the Journal will be sufficiently clear from what lias been 
said. They who do not believe the great doctrines of the divinity of our Lord, 
of salvation through faith in him, aiffl imitation of his holy life and death, the 
corruption of man’s nature, &c. must look elsewhere. Here his expectations can- 
not be satisfied. At the same time, the Editor is far from wishing to restrain 
the free expression of various opinions, while those opinions are Christian: 
on the other hand, it seems to him desirable to promote a free exchange of ideas 
among those who are united to one another by a common adherence to certain 
great points. He requests assistance from all who agree in his views, as with- 
out such a union little can be expected. — I or contributions of any extent, a 
suitable payment will be made. 

Although the aim of the Journal is positive, rather to build up than pull 
down, yet polemics cannot be excluded. It will not cry peace where there is 
no peace, nor attempt to bring together opinions which admit of no mediation, 
but rather openly and distinctly declare its opposition. Yet, while it opposes 
opinions, the utmost care will be taken not to confound opinions and men, and 
to avoid every thing like personality. 

The following persons, among others, have undei taken to contribute regularly: 
Dr. Neander; Dr. Tholuck, at Halle; Dr. Strauss, the cou r t preacher (at Ber- 
lin); and Dr. Heubner, at Wittenberg. 

Berlin , 19 th May , 1827. Pkoilssor IIf.kxtenulrg. 


ON PUBLIC CHARITIES. 

SOUTH AM DISPENSARY. 

Mr. Editor. — A correspondent in your last number having adverted 
to a Dispensary established in my parish in Warwickshire, I am in- 
duced to trouble vou with a few remarks on the subject and the 
more so, because from the manner in which the institution is mentioned, 
it might be supposed that I am the founder of it, — whereas, the only 
praise that I can claim is, that I have from the beginning perceived its 
mtility, and have endeavoured to support and promote it by every 
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means in my power. Its author is Mr. Henry L. Smith, a surgeon of 
this place ; who, having devised and digested the plan of this Dispen- 
sary, has since carried it into execution with a steadiness and persever- 
ance, which can be appreciated only by those who, like myself, have 
known the difficulties with which he had to contend, — more especially 
in the outset. And of the same gentleman, I think it an act of justice 
farther to say, that his enlightened views, on the subject of the true 
interests of the labouring classes, entitle him to be heard with the 
greatest attention, on every point connected with that most important 
question. * 

1 do not pretend to enter into the details of the Southam Dispensary, 
because they arc fully given in a small ijract,* which Mr. Smith has 
published on 'the subject. I will only observe, that it proceeds (in its 
most important department) on a principle, I believe peculiar to this 
Dispensary ; viz. that the independent poor entitle themselves to 
its benefits in case of illness, by their prospective contributions when 
in health. Thus it becomes a sort of medical insurance. And small 
as is the sum to be paid, — viz. three shillings and sixpence for an adult, 
and \wo shillings for a child, annually, — I am happy to say, that its 
calculations have been so well formed, and so many persons in this 
parish and immediate vicinity have been found willing, in health, to 
make a provision against sickness, that the funds are sufficient, not 
only to pay the necessary expenses of drugs, &c., but also to provide 
a remuneration tp, the surgeon, — I will not say adequate to his 
services, for scarcely any pecuniary payment could be a recompense’ 
for the good, of which he has been the instrument, but equal to the 
sum which he could expect to have received had the average number 
of sick among the same individuals become his patients, and been left to 
pay a medical bill from their own resources. At the same time, a great 
benefit has been conferred both on those contributors who have main- 
tained their health, and on those who have been visited with sickness. 
The former have felt secure and easy, so far as the question of expense 
is concerned, against the disastrous effects of an attack of illness. The 
latter have had the advantage of medical advice and attendance, without 
submitting to either of the two alternatives, from which I can hardly see 
how the sick poor can otherwise escape, either of incurring medical bills 
which they cannot discharge, or of toeing consigned to the care of 
the parish doctor, and so of having their feelings of independence once 
violated, and of taking the ffirst step in that downward and slippery 


* Its title is, “ Observations on tlic prevailing practice of supplying the Poor with 
Medical Assistance, commonly called Fanning the Poor.” — Printed by the Philanthropic 
Society. 

t I believe that in the Report of the Evidence on the Poor Laws, taken before the 
House of Commons, there is no notice of sickness as one of the causes of pauperism. 
Yet, as it is impossible that a labourer should pay the expenses of a fit of illness either 
in himself or his family from Iris current income, and as he has seldom any funds in 
store, it is obvious that he can hardly a\oid having recourse to his parish, and thus, 
even with the strongest wish to maintain himself in independence, finding his name 
ranked on the roll of paupers. Friendly societies may, in softie measure, obviate this 
inconvenience. But it is well known that, in their administration, they are often liable 
to great Abuse. The best is, that of Mr. Bccher, at Southwell, Nottinghamshire. 
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path of pauperism, from which so few are able afterwards to recover 
themselves. 

It is principally with a reference to this last consideration that I have 
been tempted to offer these few remarks. Such a Dispensary as the 
one now under our notice must, from'its very constitution, be not only 
local, but contracted in its sphere of action. Hut l know no reason 
why such institutions should not be multiplied throughout the country, 
since they may be established in any district, where there is a resident 
surgeon. And, if they become frequent and popular, they seem to 
afford one powerful counteraction to an evil, against which we cannot 
too earnestly struggle,— our poor-laws. This has ever appeared to me 
one of the worst calamities \\ith which this country is afflicted. Within 
these very few days, I have rejoiced to hear that the Lortf Chief Justice 
Best, in his charge to the Grand Jury of Wiltshire, has lifted up his 
voice against the abominable system of paying the wages of the 
labourer out of the poor-rates ; — and it is a voice which I hope will 
find its way to the understanding and heart of every person throughout 
thejlungdoni entrusted with any part of the administration of the laws 
touching the poor.* This, however, is but an abuse of the poor-laws ; 

* The following is an extract from the charge of the eloquent Judge alluded to hy 
our excellent correspondent. The principles inculcated are undeniable, and arc as 
applicable to charities which supply the ordinary and necessary wants of the poor as to 
the poor-laws : the one, indeed, is a system of parliamentary, the other of voluntary 
.taxation. « 

44 There was one point to which he was most anxious to call the general attention. 
Heretofore the prevalence of crime was found most remarkable in th/ large and populous 
towns, where great and diversified masses of society congregated, but now it was most 
lamentable to find how vice raged among the yeomen and agricultural peasant! y of 
England. Those who had the means of influence over the tatter, must he seriously told, 
that law alone, however coercive arid unbending in its application, could not alter this 
painful state of thing*? ; some other aid must be called in to abate the evil; some correc- 
tive must be administered to the immoral habits of the people. The time was, in this 
happy land, when ail honest peasantry were really and truly * their country’s pride,’ and 
its best and safest defence. Let all the influential classes of society try and recover this 
noblest material of national sccuril /. The clergy (as he had witnessed with pleasure at 
the Cathedral yesterday) were lending their best assistance to this good work ; they were 
arousing the warmest energies by their eloquence, and leading them by their example. 
But eloq uencc and example, however great, must lie unavailing, until the people could be 
taught self-esteem ; until they could 1*4* impressed with the due weight of humble and 
honest character. Let the gentlemen of the country regulate th / rale of the wages of the 
labourer independent of the poor-rates ; and when, according to the original intention of 
the laws for relieving human want, age and infirmities should visit the peasant, then, and 
not till then, let him he the object of protection out of sources independent of his own 
earnings. There would always be poverty in the country, and always’ just claims for 
relief in every age and sex; hut, jus a general principle, he must deplore the prevailing 
practice of having the wages on labour made up out of the poor-rates; such a practice 
was impolitic and lruught with much mischief; it destroyed all prudence; it eradicated 
all self-estecrn ; it removed the wholesome stimulus to hone it and virtuous exertion, and 
withheld the moral operation of all the motives for regulating and controlling human 
conduct which spiing from a man’s own sense of his possession of his own resources. 
No greater curse could befal any country, than a relaxation of those salient springs of 
independent and virtuous actions, which were the best securities of personal conduct. A 
great country was not one in which one class alone lived in luxury and splendour; but 
one where the large mass of its people dwell in comfort and virtuous industry. He, 
therefore, must be the greatest benefactor of bis country, in whatever situation he moved, 
who, by nil the means within his sphere of action, lent his aid to the accomplishment of 
Ibthe great purpose of regenerating the moral feelings of the peasantry. This good work, 
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and even if this abuse should be abated, l fear ,th&t the most unex- 
ceptionable execution of the existing statutes can never extract the evil 
out of a system, which contains the inherent vice of levying the dis- 
tinctions between industry and idleness, frugality and extravagance, 
forethought and improvidence. The mischief of this system meets us 
at every turn. It renders unavailing some of our best efforts to amend 
the condition of the poor ; and it so tends to foster the love of imme- 
diate indulgence natural to the human heart, that I have ever con- 
sidered it a strong proof of the sterling excellence of English poor, 
that they are not much more deteriorated and debased, thm they 
really are, by the baleful influence of our poor-laws. I must not, 
indeed, enter into a question so extensive and important, as the 
practicability of abolishing or reducing those legal provisions for idle- 
ness and imprudence : but I may at least express a hope that none of 
our voluntary and private acts shall partake of their spirit. And 
while I cannot but lament that many favoured and highly patronized 
Charities! are but too like the poor-laws in weakening the self- 
dependence of the labouring classes, 1 would hope that^s more 
enlightened views on the subject gradually make their \Sy, every 
encouragement will be. given to institutions which, like the Dispensary 
now before us, tend to make the poor industrious, frugal, and, above 
all other things, provident. These are virtues, which go far beyond the 
mere temporal good of the poor : in proportion as they prevail, indi- 
viduals are invariably found to be better subjects and better Christians ; 
better disposed to discharge every social and domestic duty in this 
life, and better fitted to partake of a blessed immortality in the world 
to come. I am, Sir, your obedient Servant, 

Southain, August 14, 1827, Gjeorge Chandler. 

♦ 

THOUGHTS ON PROVIDENCE. 


“The works of the Lord are great, sought out of all them that have pleasure therein." 

Psalm iii. 3. 


A RGUMENT. 

The Perfection of the World at the Creation , and the Change introduced by Sin . — 
Folly of Atheism.— Opening of Spring. — A Night Scene at the commencement of 
Autumn on the borders of Derwent- Water . — Whence flows Peace of Mind? 

Why blow thy breezes, Eden, not as erst 
-Bearing to man the welcome Voice Divine, 

But wild and gusty, oft with muttering peals 
Of thunder, rising sad? Why thwart thy skies, 

As if contaminate with Stygian fire, 

Glare lurid lightnings through the midnight gloom ? 

O blest abode of innocence and joy ! 

, .1 . . . i . . . ... — - . ■■ i - ... ■ — ■ - 

while it adorned the man, would save his country. He appealed to the Grand Jury to 
assist in its accomplishment, as magistrates and as men. He implored them to feel the im- 
portance of performing this great duty. Then would they find a decrease in the calendar 
of county offences; then would they find an improvement among their labouring neigh- 
bours ; and then only would they have arrested the progressive action of vice, which now 
deformed the surface of society." 
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Alas ! fair garden, how thy groves are waste, 

Their amaranthine bloom and verdure gone, — 
Gondfend despoiled for ever. — Weep and wail 
And tremble at the Serpent's fiery hiss, 

His coils of terror, and his eye of flame, 

And view thy fields of aconite ashamed, — 

O Eden, Eden, greatly art thou fallen ! 

The whirlwind laughing mocks thy blasted pride, 

Thy streams are all polluted; and the bowers 
t Where Eve reposed her beauty, feet profane 
Now trample down, unheeded and unknown. 

Frequent the Spirits, that chaunt their endless praise 
Before the face of Him &1io sits enthroned • 

Most High in unimaginable bliss, 

Have left the regions of supernal day, 

And on our Earth descending shed abroad 
Effulgent glories. Man from Angels’ lip 
popping sublimest wisdom, drank the lore 
Vhich to the holiest Seraph God expounds 
As from his gladsome visage beams of lpve 
Wide Heaven illume. O Milton! thine, great Bard! 
The lofty, sacred, melancholy strain, 

How 44 Man’s first disobedience” lost that seat, 

The curse, entailed upon his seed, of Death, 

And made this world the sterile home of Sin. 

View from her heights the drear expanse of Earth, 
The abode accursed of rebellious Man, 

See we no verdant plains, no vine-clad hills, 

No sapphire founts, or fertilizing streams ? 

Is Earth one boundless desert, bleak and dark, 

One mass chaotic, with no trace distinct 
Of God’s creative energy imprest? 

Proclaim ye Vallies, and from pole to pole 
Resounding Ocean, from thy caves proclaim, 

Who reared this mighty fabric, and laid deep 
Its vast and firm foundations, c when the song 
Burst from the morning stars, and shouts of joy 
From all the sons of God, seraphic hymns, 

Were heard symphonious through the courts of heaven. 
Oh! why is Man so impotently bold? 

Poor worm, purblind, what art thou ? Fool, dar’st thou 
The order of the universe arraign? 

Sayst thou that Chance was architect supreme? 

Did Chance make heaven, earth, seas, the starry sphere, 
Thy frame contrive, and fashion out thy sou^ 

So big with impious argument profound? • 

Oh ! 'tis a fearful thing to stray in dark 
And dream we see the dawn, or idly stare 
At meteors of our own, for yon bright orb 
Which gilds ten circling worlds, and shews the Hand 
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That keeps them ever in their steadfast course, 

That built th* immeasurable vault on high, 

And gemmed the firmament with globes of fire. 

Yea, all accordant, insect, stone, and weed, 

And fruitful vallies and resounding seas, 

And blazing suns and rolling worlds declare 
“ God called us forth from nothing, and we came.*' 

Rejoice, O Earth, and raise the admiring hymn 
Of high thanksgiving: — cursed though thou be 
By God's frown darkened, by his vengeance scathed, 

E*en in thy ruins, thou art glorious still. 

Thrice blest is He, whose chcrfce by wisdom swayed 
Declines the mart, and “ busy haunts of men,** 

To woo the blossomed sweets and roseate blush 
Of infant Spring, what time beneath the Sun 
The dormant fields revive, and Zephyr bland 
Whispers to Flora, “ Come, my life, awake." — 

She at his bidding rises, and with touch 
Half shrinking, lest the frown of Winter chide, 

Opes cautiously Her treasures.— Snowdrop first 
(Not by too gaudy contrast to offend) 

Goes forth her harbinger, and Crocus next, 

And gayer Daff’odill her pathway strew. 

Warned by these signs that Nature lives again, 

Unearthly hands in April’s parting shower 
Above an ample vale extend on high 
The arch resplendent of the watery bow. 

Straight by the Hours is led triumphant through 
The empurpled Flora. Winter with his rout 
And the retinue of his surly storms 
Is backward driven, and shedding frozen tears 
With faint expiring moan infests the night 
Till morn impatient welcomes in blithe May. 

Then fragrant Zephyr waves the dripping boughs 
Of trees apparelled all in virgin green, 

And when the glittering pca^l-drops fall perfumed 
With Zephyr's breath, far from the orient skies, 

All glowing with the swift sun’s fervid wheels, 

Some lengthened beams in radiant glory sped 
Mellow those drops to gold. Tell me, ye birds 
Who carol shrill your early orisons, 

Ye lambs, brisk playmates on the mountain brow, 

Ye cattle, tenants of the lowly dale, 

And ye vain insects of an hour, who fill 
With countless myriads every swarming grove, 

Beats there one heart in which the lamp of joy 
Hath not diffused its renovating light? 

Spring’s gaiety is past, -and Summer’s pride 
Is waning swift towards Autumn. Who is he 
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Alone that wanders on the pebbly beach, 

Pensive not sad? There is to all a time, 

But chief when youth is yet untaught by pain. 

That buoyant Fancy sketches out strange forms, 

The scenes remote of visionary bliss. 

Then heartsick of the whirl and glare of day, 

The paler beauties of the brow of Eve, 

Or the dark vestment that enrobes the sf&rs, 

Tempt forth the wayward footsteps to enjoy, 

Apart, the deep tranquillity and calm. 

Serencr Night ne’er hushed the world to rest 
Than now sits brooding o’er the lake’s clear depths. 
With smiles unnumbered, sparkling to the Moon « 
The crisped waters play; full-orbed she pours 
On all the landscape, mountains, woods and vale 
Celestial harmony of light, and throws 
Live streams of silvery lustre on the mist 
Hovering in wreaths condensed 'mong Derwent’s isles, 
*Those seven green islands dotting the bright wave 
Jn contrast rich to yonder rugged heights. 

First Skiddaw rears his bulk : his azure head 
Thick vapour wraps ; the while impending clouds 
Unfold their sable tapestry, and at times 
Veil— delicately veil— the Queen of Night. 

Bocks close the south, though oft a hideous gap 
(So may we learn to value right God’s works) 

Shews where the all -creating Hand hath left 
Some fragments, such as Chaos dwelt among 
Ere yet the world was formed. Glaramar bleak 
(His scanty garment of the storm-fed moss) 

Rises beyond an avenue of crags, 

At whose torn feet there glows a purer stream 
Than e’er meandered through the plains of Greece, 

Or in Sicilian woodlands slaked the thirst 
Of hunter wearied with protracted chase: — 

Though at the music of the Doric reed 
Anapus wondering paused;, and when the Nine 
Struck loud the Athenian lyre, Ilissus called 
His limpid waters toward their source again, 

In thousand windings through their marble banks. 

A long terrific heap of western Alps 
Succeed in vast confusion piled, with crag 
Upborne by crag, and peak o’ertowering peak. 

Still silence reigns around ; save where the low 
And distant murmur of the gushing rill 
With varied cadence greets the attentive ear 
And lulls the ravished sense; save when (he breeze, 
Fraught with perfumes from buds of thousand lilies 
That deck the bays and haunted islets round, 

On dewy wing glides whispering through this scene 
Of fairest Nature. Beauty, gently wild, 
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In Horror's open lap reclining, heaves 
Her swelling breast, with odoriferous sighs, 

Bids Mirth be calm, and wounded Grief surcease 
From harsh complaint, and sigh soft sighs with her. 
Cocytus shrieks not through these verdant meads. 

Thy tuneful lisp, young streamlet of the rock, 
Dripping the shtflvy precipice adown, 

Thy modulations smoother than the strains 
That fall from lips enamoured, on the gale, 

How softly answered by the waving pine 
That bends o’ershadowing thy gelid fount ! 

Rollpn, chaste stream! a goodlier shade than his, 

Who spake so sweetly as he waved his head, 

Awaits thee where yon weeping willow stoops, 

And in thy lymph her pendant tresses laves. 

.So loosely hung sad Mary’s golden hair, 

And (though no eye was near) with comely veil 
Concealed the farewell kiss the warrior gave, 

When pibroch roused him from the nuptial couch. 

See what luxuriant foliage spreads its pomp, 
Umbrageous oak, pale ash, and drooping birch, 

And underneath the briar and woodbine sweet. 

These proudly nodding o’er the jutting cliffs. 

Forbid thc«winds to vex the sleeping bay, 

In whose pellucid mirror stars with light 

More soft reflected shinp; a lovelier hue 

The clouds receive, each mountain path grow r s smooth. 

And shady groves with all their trembling leaves 

Are seen inverted ’neath the unruffled flood. 

41 In such a night as this,” in such a place 
(Whne the sad aspin quakes, and oak uplifts 
His fearless arm to shield the chaste retreat 
Which Naid of a gurgling fount, with moss 
Of vernal dies encircled, loves to shade 
With the light spray she dashes from the rock, 
Forming a small faint rainbow, with a gleam 
Of moonshine wandering 'mong the osiers dank,) 
Would Gothic legend say that fays resort 
To solemnize a festival, — around 
Such luxury of loveliness invites. 

To guide the dew-drop to sorrfe fainting flower, 

To waft the Zephyr o’er the scorched mead 
A party haste, while others wake the strains 
Of faery music, whose free melody, 

Loose as the sportive foam, now floats along 
The wave, no\^ winding through the wood, delights 
The genius of each glen. Anon it swell* 

With the full richness of /Kolian harp, 

Enchants the coast, and animates the isles, 

From shore to shore reduplicates its thrills ; 

Or with the distant wailing of Lodore, 

IX. no. ix. 1 F 
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Or with the sigli from maiden breast escaped, 

In mournful plaints now slowly melts away, 

And leaves the vale as silent as before. 

Are all then tranquil ? Can the balmy night 
Say to the guilty conscience, “ Peace, be still.” 

Its source hath Peace above, and from Him 
41 From whom all blessings flow.” There Peace abides, 

And Hope aspiring on that sordid bed 
Where Sickness and Infirmity have chained 
The unwearied Pilgrim. Lo! within those walls 
Of shattered, loathsonae, and dissolving clay, % 

There is a shrine whose habitant is Goo 
The Holy Ghost, the Comforter. That eye 
Waxed ghastly dim, a stream of light receives 
Invisible, essential, uncreate, 

Pure emanation from the throne of light, 

Brighter than Indian sunbeams, yet more mild 
Than the chaste Moon's reflected argent rays. 

Lowly, and meek, and uncomplaining 4 still, 

His joyous soul her rest anticipates, 

Where heat shall scorch, and Sun shall smite no more, 

But God shine forth in Heaven’s unbounded day. 

G. W. ‘Birkett, M. A. 

St . John's College , Cambridge. 


♦ 

UNITARIAN MARRIAGE BILL. 


We propose to lay before our readers 
the substance of the Bill introduced 
during the last session, and then give 
some of the observations which were 
made in the House of Lords. 

The preamble, which contains the 
argument for the enactment, stated, 
that in the 19th Geo. III. an act was 
passed for the relief of Protestant Dis- 
senting Ministers and Schoolmasters; 
and that in the 53d Geo. III. an act 
was pulsed to relieve persons who im- 
pugn the doctrines of the Trinity from 
penalties; it also stated, that several 
of His Majesty’s subjects, being Pro- 
testant Dissenters fronf the Church of 
England, entertaining conscientious 
scruples with respect to belief in the 
doctrine of the Trinity, and commonly 
called Unitarians, regarded the ne- 
cessity of solemnizing matrimony ac- 
cording^ the Office of Matrimony in 
the Book of Common Prayer, as a 
grievance repugnant to their religious 
feelings ; and it further stated that it 


was expedient to grant some ease to 
religious scruples in this respect. 

We will now shew how it was pro- 
posed to attain this object. 

Parties desirous of taking the bene- 
fit of the act, were to sign a written 
declaration that they were 44 Protes- 
tant Dissenters from the Church of 
England of the Unitarian persuasion.” 
If they were to Je married by banns, 
the banns were to be duly published 
as at present ; and afterwards the 
clergyman, upon production of the 
aforesaid declaration and upon pay- 
ment of the usual fees, was required to 
grant a certificate that the banns had 
been duly published. If the marriage 
was to be by licence, it wa9 to be 
obtained by* the parties taking their 
declaration to the proper officer ; and 
the licence was to express, that it was 
for the purpose of authorising the 
clergyman to register instead of to 
solemnize the marriage. 

The certificate of the clergyman 
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that the banns had been published, or 
the licence, as the case might be, to- 
gether with the declaration, was to be 
carried to a magistrate ; and he was 
required thereupon to appoint a time 
within the hours appointed by law for 
the celebration of marriages, and not 
at a less distance than the second day 
thereafter, nor a greater" than a week ; 
at which time, and at the residence 
or usual place of business of such ma- 
gistrate, he was required to permit the 
parties to marry before him, according 
to the form following : — 

The man to be married, taking the 
woman to be married by the hand, shall 
plainly and distinctly pronounce these 
words : 

I, A. B. do take thee, C. 1). for my 
wedded wife, and do here, in the presence 
of God, and before these witnesses, promise 
to be unto thee a loving and faithful hus- 
band. , 

And then the woman, taking the man 
by the hand, shall plainly and distinctly 
pronounce these words : 

I, C. 1). do take thee, A. B. for my 
wedded husband, and do here, in the 
presence of God, and before these wit- 
nesses, promise to be unto thee a loving, 
faithful, and obedient wife. 

Such marriage was declared to be 
valid and effectual to all intents and 
purposes whatsoever. 

To provide for the registration, the 
magistrate, before whom the marriage 
was had, was immediately thereafter 
to make out, sign, and deliver to the 
parties a certificate that they had been 
married according to the provisions of 
the act : for which certificate a fee of 
2 s. 6d. and no more wa9 to be paid. 
Upon the delivery of this certificate 
to the clergyman (which was to be de- 
posited in the parish chest or registry) 
ne was forthwith to make an entry of 
such marriage in the usual consecutive 
order in the register book of marriages ; 
which entry was to be signed and at- 
tested by such clergyman with his 
proper addition. 

It was provided that it was incum- 
bent on the parties marrying to procure 
such registration to be^ade within 
one week ; but that the neglect thereof 
should not affect the validity of the 
marriage. 

We will now advert to the obser- 
vations made by Lord Eldon in the 
House of Lords. 


After noticing at considerable length 
the state of the law respecting the 
marriages of Jews a'nd Quakers, of 
the validity of which his Lordship said 
he had not the slightest doubt, he 
proceeded thus : — It was said, that if 
the marriages of Quakers and Jews 
were allowed, so ought those of these 
Dissenters. But, as he before stated, 
the ministers of the Church of Eng- 
land were never called upon to assist 
at these marriages. This degradation 
was not carried so far as that even 
during the time of the Commonwealth; 
when it was merely required to go 
before a justice of the peace, and the 
clergy were not called upon, as now 
was required, to register the marriage. 
If they meant to do for these Dis- 
senters what had been done for the 
Quakers, so let it be done, but let it 
not be more. He must be allowed to 
say, looking at the bill with reference 
to this subject, that there was a great 
df al of delicacy manifested, with re- 
spect to what it did, and what it did 
not tell them. It was said, that these 
Dissenters have scruples respecting 
the doctrine of the Trinity, as being 
Unitarians. Now there was no expla- 
nation, and he should like to have it, 
of what these scruples were, nor what 
was meant by Unitarians. He, last 
year, asked the latter question of a 
Right Rev. Prelate now absent, and 
of another, who now occupied the 
Aichbishop’s bench, and received no 
answer ; but shortly afterwards, a ser- 
mon, preached at a Unitarian chape), 
was put into his hands, and the first 
sentence was — “The Lord Chancellor 
asks what is meant by a Unitarian V 9 
The sermon, which, to do the preacher 
justice, was a very able one, then 
went on to state what the wrjgpr con- 
ceived a Unitarian to be; but what 
he (Lord Eldon) wished, was to see 
what a Unitarian was upon the face 
of the Bill. He should be glad to 
hear any of the learned Prelates, who 
might support the bill, argue, that 
the scruples of a man, who denied 
the divinity of our Lord and Saviour, 
were entitled to respect, lie did not 
know the difference between a Uni- 
tarian and a Freethinking Christian, 
who, he believed, entertained these 
scruples about the marriage ceremony 
of tne Church of F.ngland just as 
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strongly as the Unitarian. What might 
be the difference between the two he 
could not imagine ; but he would now 
shew the house what a Freethinking 
Christian thought of their Christian 
Lordships. This opinion of the Free- 
thinking Christian he should read from 
a petition, now on their Lordships* 
table, from that sect. The petitioners 
stated, that they are required by law 
to couform to the Established Church ; 
and they instance marriage as being 
one of the ceremonies they cannot 
conscientiously concur in, and declare, 
“ that the Church of England, in its 
religious worship, which they are thus 
called upon to sanction, they know 
only as a church teaching for doc- 
trines the commandments of men — 
as a church professing a religion 
as by law established — as a church 
composed of the remnants of popery, 
and having no higher authority than 
acts of Parliament.” The petitioners 
then proceeded to deny the jurisdiction 
of the Ministers of the Church in the 
matters of baptism, marriage, ike., and 
called the Church of England a “ po- 
litical religion,” a “ corrupt spiritual 
power.” These were objectionable 
phrases, but he could assure the house, 
they were not the most objectionable 
which could be found in the petition. 
These persons denied the divinity of 
our Saviour, and he supposed l nita- 
rians did the same ; but he should he 
glad to hear any Right ltev. Prelate 
that intended to support the bill, ex- 
plain what was meant by a Unitarian, 
lie would now examine what was the 
ground on which those persons com- 
plained of the marriage ceremony of 
theChurch of England. Their children 
were baptized in the name of the 
Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, which 
they did not object to. A husband, 
in marrying, was called upon to unite 
himself to the woman in the name 
of the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, 
which were objected to, although in 
the baptism they were allowed. But 
the special complaint of these persons 
seemed to be of the words of the bless- 
ing after the parties were made man 
ana wife, which was given also in the 
name of the Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghost. These then were the Dissenters 
for whose benefit they were to pass 
this law, when, according to all his- 


tory, they had always been considered 
as the most offensive dissenters from the 
Church. They were under particular 
restrictions till the act of the 53d of the 
King, which explained the Toleration 
Act, and took away the act of the 
7th and 8th of William and Mary, 
which he acknowledged contained 
punishments which ought not to have 
been thought of or endured for a single 
moment. But now they were called 
upon to grant to this class of Dis- 
senters what they had refused to others. 
By the present bill, a clergyman was 
called upon to publish the banns upon 
the declaration of two individuals that 
they were Unitarians, without having 
further proof of their being so than 
their own declaration. The clergy- 
man has afterwards to certify to a 
justice of the peace, that he has pub- 
lished these banns, and the justice is 
to appoihi a time and place to wit- 
ness the marriage. In the time of 
the Commonwealth an evil prevailed, 
which had reached the present times, 
but winch he was very in>trumental 
in putting down/ It had, in the times 
he alluded to, grown a common prac- 
tice to ha\e gentlemen put in com- 
mission by a cold seal, as it was 
called, which apparently constituted 
them as good justices of the peace as 
any Unitarian could desire ; but that 
was now corrected, and there was no 
danger of an apparent, instead of a 
real, justice of the peace, being ap- 
plied to under this bill, should it pass 
into a law. There were several gene- 
ral clauses in the bill which required 
examination and correction. That re- 
lative to the publication of the banns, 
for example. . ifter they had been 
published, they were to he certified to 
a justice of the peace, and then re- 
gistered, which was certainly a trouble- 
some process to go through, when they 
considered that the Unitarian lady and 
gentleman might be one twelve, and 
the other fourteen, years only. He 
was willing to give the Unitarians pri- 
vileges similar to those enjoyed by 
Quakers, (wjio declared their belief 
in the Trinity,) but he could not go 
further, as this bill did. He objected 
to the bill being passed this session, 
upon the ground that neither House 
of Parliament would have time to give 
it a fair consideration, and upon that 
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ground it was that he moved that it be 
read that day three months. He did 
not know whether he should be sup- 
ported or not in his opinion by his 
learned and noble friend on the 
woolsack, but there seemed to be an 
inclination to that which he considered 
to be inconsistent with law and jus- 
tice, he meant the making a person's 
declaration evidence of fact which it 
was impossible he should know to be 
true. Registers of marriage were now 
received in evidence, because the cler- 
gymen signed them, and knew them 
to be true ; and it was the same with 
baptism. But if, in addition to the 
time of baptism, the date of the birth 
of the child were given, it would not 
be received as evidence, because the 
clergymen knew nothing of its truth. 
Now, by the present bill, a clergy- 
man was required to register and put 
his signature to that of which he had 
no means of knowing the truth, unless 
at the same time he happened to be 
the justice of the peace before whom 
the rest of the ceremony was per- 
formed. If the failutc of the measure 
was to be made a matter of blame, 
that blame ought to be thrown on 
those who neglected to bring it forward 
at an earlier period of the session, and 
on no others. 

The Bishop or Chester said, that 
he should not have troubled the house 
with any remarks on the bill before 
them, had not certain observations of 
a noble and learned Lord rendered it 
necessary that something should be said 
in vindication of himself, and others 
similarly situated with himself, as 
supporters of a measure which was* 
pronounced to be derogatory and de- 
grading to the clergy. He considered 
himself, in some degree, pledged to 
support the bill, inasmuch as it embo- 
diea that principle of relief, which he 
had suggested to their Lordships two 
years before. But with respect to the 
part which the noble and learned Lord 
on the woolsack supposed him to have 
taken in framing or preparing that 
bill, he begged leavc*to declare, that 
although he had had some communi- 
cation with the chief promoter of the 
bill in the other house, and had stated 
to him his opinion, as an individual 
clergyman, he had never seen a single 
clause of it till it was printed, lie 


was prepared to support the bill, as 
to its principle ; not as thinking it, in 
its present rorm, unobjectionable ; on 
the contrary, he thought many of the 
objections made by the noble and 
learned Lord (Eldon) of very great 
weight, and that many of the clauses 
must be materially altered and modi- 
fied before the bill could pass into a 
law ; and he was prepared, if no other 
person should undertake the t$sk, to 
propose several amendments, if the 
bill should be suffered to go into a 
committee. With respect to the prin- 
ciple of the bill, it must be remem- 
bered, that the form of solemnizing 
marriage was the only part of the 
services of our church, at which it 
was absolutely compulsory upon any 
person to attend. He said absolutely 
compulsory, because marriage was a 
matter of necessity : under certain cir- 
cumstances it became the duty of a 
Christian to marry ; and yet, as the 
law now stood, no Christian, with the 
single exception of the Quakers, could 
be married according to any other 
forms. By those who maintained the 
general principles of toleration, he did 
not see how this constraint could be 
justified, but on one or both of two 
grounds ; either that it was absolutely 
necessary, in order to secure to mar- 
riages that degree of publicity which 
the interests of the community require; 
or that it was highly expedient, to 
give every possible degree of solem- 
nity to the formation of a contract, 
upon the religious observance of which 
the well-being of society so essentially 
depended. Now as to the former of 
those grounds, it was a matter with 
which, in his opinion, the Church, in 
its spiritual capacity, had nothing to 
do. It was perfectly competent to the 
State to determine for itself the method 
in which publicity of marriage should 
be ensured. With respect to the 
latter, it was obvious to the most com- 
mon understanding, that the solemni- 
zation of marriage, according to a 
prescribed religious form, could add 
nothing to its sacredness, in the esti- 
mation of those, who, upon religious 
grounds, disapproved of that form; 
still less in the opinion of those who 
denied altogether that matrimony 
should be made in any way a reli- 
gious rite. As to himself, although 
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he was convinced that matrimony was 
a holy estate, ordained of God, and 
that it ought to be contracted with 
some religious solemnities; and al- 
though, as a member of the Church of 
England, he held it to be a departure 
from ancient ^nd salutary discipline, 
that such solemnization should take 
place without the interventiou of a 
person in holy orders; yet he could 
not fqpget, that the Church herself had 
declared, in the 25th of her Articles, 
that matrimony “ hath no visible sign 
or ceremony ordained of God.” Jts 
outward signs and forms are of man’s 
appointment. Sir W. Dlackstone had 
said, that the intervention of the priest 
in marriage was merely juris positivi, 
not juris naturalis aut divini. Swin- 
burne, in his book on Espousals, laid 
it down, in agreement with more an- 
cient writers, that the essence of mar- 
riage was the free consent of the 
parties. The publication of ihat con- 
sent, with such ceremonies as the state 
required, constituted it a valid mar- 
riage, as far as the state was con- 
cerned. And the state ought not to 
require such ceremonies as might be 
burthensome upon the consciences of 
individuals, if the objects sought for, 
viz. the maintenance of public mo- 
rality, and the right succession of 
property, could be obtained without 
them. But that all religious scruples, 
so called, of whatever kind and com- 
plexion they might be, are to be so 
considered by the state, as that they 
shall be suffered to interfere with its 
legislative provisions for the general 
good, was a doctrine not to be main- 
tained. If such a piinciple were to 
be acted upon in its fullest extent, all 
steady and consistent legislation would 
be at an end. The state must exer- 
cise a discretion, in judging of the 
reasonableness of such scruples, and 
in determininghow far they may justly 
be disregarded with a view to the 
general good. In the case befoie the 
llouse, the scruples of those who 
applied for relief were of such a na- 
ture as the state could not disregard, 
without infringing the most sacred 
rights of conscience. Surely there was 
a broad and palpable line of distinc- 
tion,— palpable at least to the common 
sense of a deliberative assembly, ob- 
scure and even invisible as it might 


be to the eye of enthusiasm, — between 
the scruples of those who hesitated at 
the solemn recognition of a doctrine, 
confessedly involving a fundamental 
principle of religion, and the scruples 
of those who might account it an in- 
tolerable hardship and insupportable 
load on their consciences, if they were 
compelled to be married by a man in 
a surplice. This topic he mentioned, 
by way of answer to a prima facie 
objection to the present bill, that the 
relief afforded to one set of scruples 
must in fairness be extended to all. 
Upon such a principle no state could 
possibly proceed. Their Lordships, 
for instance, would never consider it 
a necessary act of toleration, to ex- 
empt the Society of Friends from the 
payment of those taxes, which they 
objected to from religious motives, as 
furnishing the sinew9 of war. The 
principle, 'therefore, of the bill would 
meet with his support; but at the 
same time, he judged it absolutely 
necessary so to limit and guard its 
provisions, that its operation should 
go no further than* the justice of the 
case required ; lest while it relieved 
the tender consciences of some, it 
should set at liberty others who had 
no conscience at all ; or those whose 
conscience -» might be offended in quite 
another way than that, for which this 
bill was intended to be a remedy, and 
so that should take place, which the 
preamble of the bill declares ought 
not to take place, an infraction of the 
general policy of the law relating to 
marriage. Now the parties seeking 
relief, regarded as a grievance the lie- 
f cessity of being married according to 
the forms of the C lurch of England, 
simply because they were called upon 
to recognize the doctrine of the Trinity. 
The ground, therefore, of this depar- 
ture from the general law of marriage, 
ought to be so distinctly stated, so 
explicitly defined, that it might not 
become a common place of refuge to 
all who objected on slighter grounds 
to a compliance with the ritual of the 
Church. The pimple designation of 
Protestant Dissenters of the Unitarian 
persuasion he did not consider to be 
sufficiently precise. Those who with 
him held the doctrine of a Trinity in 
Unity, did not allow that the term 
Unitarian of itself necessarily implied 
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a disbelief of that doctrine. And there 
were perhaps many, who might en- 
tertain some scruples as to the expla- 
nation given of tnat doctrine by the 
Church, who yet would be un willing 
to deny the divinity of the Son or of 
the Holy Ghost. For this reason he 
should propose, if the bill reached a 
committee, an amendment as to this 
particular, both in the preamble and 
the schedule. There were some other 
objectionable clauses in the bill, re- 
specting which he would not trouble 
their Lordships at that hour. But he 
could not refrain from saying a word 
or two concerning the degradation 
which it had been said this bill would 
inflict upon the clergy. As to the 
hardship of being called upon to 
publish the banns, the noble and 
learned Lord on the woolsack had 
effectually disposed of that objection. 
With respect to the registration, he 
could not, after mature deliberation, 
bring himself to think, that the clergy 
would have any just ground of com- 
plaint. What would the legislature 
call upon them to do ? Not to certify, 
in any way whatever, their own opi- 
nion as to the nature of the marriage 
which the parties had contracted, but 
simply to enter the magistrate's cer- 
tificate of the fact, that two persons 
had entered into such a contract of 
marriage, as the state considers to be 
a valid contract ; valid, that is, for the 
purposes of the stale, and for no other. 
As to the regularity of the marriage, 
in their own view of the question as 
churchmen, they would have to give 
no opinion directly or indirectly. With 
reference to this part of the subject, he 
thought it not irrelevant to observe, 


that in Austria, where the Roman 
Catholic religion was the established 
religion of the state, protestant mini- 
sters, lawfully appointed, were at 
liberty to baptize, marry, and bury the 
members of their own congregation, 
of which they were forthwith to cer- 
tify the Roman Catholic parish priest, 
who was to make the proper entry in 
the register, which he kept according 
to the forms prescribed by the? civil 
law. Now since a Roman Catholic 
clergyman looked upon marriage as a 
saefament, he would have a much 
plainer ground of objecting to recog- 
nize the validity of a protestant mar- 
riage, than we should have, against 
acknowledging the validity of that, 
which might be contracted before a 
civil magistrate. Upon the whole, 
concurring as he did in the principle 
of the bill, although not satisfied with 
all its details, he hoped their Lord- 
ships would at least permit it to go 
into a committee, reserving to him- 
self the liberty of proposing any 
amendments, or, he would rather hope, 
of supporting amendments when pro- 
posed by some person of greater 
weight than himself : and if it should 
be found that time enough did not 
remain for the re-modelling of the bill 
this ses>ion, they would at least give 
the parties who complained, a satis- 
factory assurance of their disposition 
to take an early opportunity of re- 
lieving them , from what they had a 
right to complain of as a grievance, 
and the clergy of the Church of Eng- 
land from the painful, if not degrading 
necessity, of administering the rites of 
• that Church to those, who held them 
in aversion or contempt. 


MONTHLY REGISTER. 

SOCIETY FOR TIIF PROPAGATION OF THE GOSPEL. 


LIVERPOOL DISTRICT COMMITTEE. 

On Tuesday, July 3Jat, a most nu- 
merous and respectable meeting, in- 
cluding a great number of ladies, was 
held at the Chapel of the Blue Coat 
Hospital, for the purpose of establish- 
ing a Liverpool Branch of the Society 
for propagating the Gospel in Foreign 
Parts. At twelve o'clock, the Lord 


Bishop of the diocese took the chair, 
and near his Lordship were seated the 
worshipful the Mayor and Bailiffs. 

His Lordship opened the meeting by 
stating, that he felt highly honoured by 
being called upon to preside over a 
meeting which was so numerous and 
respectable j it was not, however, more 
so than he had expected, nor more 
than the importance of the Society 
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deserved. Ilis former experience of 
the liberality of the inhabitants of 
Liverpool led him, indeed, to expect 
a numerous attendance, and he was . 
happy to see that his expectations 
were not disappointed. His Lordship 
then explained «at considerable lengtn 
the objects and proceedings of the 
Society : he lamented that its income 
was less than 6000/. a year, a sum 
wholly inadequate to answer the many 
affecting appeals which were made for 
assistance ; that the Society now came 
forward, “ a needy, but not an ignoble 
or unworthy suppliant for support, to 
enable it to enter into more enlarged 
and zealous operations/’ His Lord- 
ship then stated the number of mis- 
sionaries in the service of the Society, 
and observed, that missionaries they 
were called, and missionaries indeed 
they were, for their duty was to seek 
after the lost sheep, and gloriously to 
plant the standard of the Cross in the 
countries of heathenism. As mis- 
sionaries, they were called upon to 
leave their countries and friends, for the 
purpose of administering the consola- 
tions of religion to the inhabitants of 
distant, wild, and inhospitable regions. 
Much, however, remained yet to be 
done; there were vast tracts in the 
North American colonies, in want of 
spiritual aid. On a recent visitation, the 
Bishops of Nova Scotia and Quebec 
found great reason to make a most 
pressing application to the Society — a 
requisition that it was unfortunately 
impossible to comply with, owing to 
the want of sufficient means. His 
Lordship therefore put it to the meet- 
ing as Christians, whether the Society • 
should be suffered to languish in indi- 
gence. In this department of the 
Society’s labours, it had been accus- 
tomed to receive a certain portion of 
aid from the government, which had 
not withheld its support to such a 
work ; but that aid was not sufficient 
to supply its wants, for within the last 
three years the expenditure had ex- 
ceeded the income by upwards of 
20,000/. His Lordship then asked the 
mating, whether things could be al- 
lowed* to go on in this way ? If support 
were 'not obtained, the Society must 
become bankrupt, and not only this 
•but other societies, which looked for a 
certain degree of support from this 


very ancient and benevolent Society. 
What should he say with regard to tne 
great door which was open in the 
eastern hemisphere? What should he 
say to the claims which 100 millions 
of Hindoos had on this country ? Had 
any efforts been made at all commen- 
surate with the claims to reform the 
heathen ? Surely every fresh conquest 
of our arms — every fresh extension of 
out commerce — imposed a duty on us 
to spread the gospel amongst the 
newly acquired territory. It was not 
for the single purpose of raising this 
country in the scale of nations, that 
Providence had blessed our arms in so 
remarkable a manner. We, as Chris- 
tians, ought to cause the extension of 
religious instruction on the earth, and 
we were lamentably unworthy of the 
name we bore, if we did not show a 
truly evangelical interest, and enable 
the Society to extend its operations in 
the east. If its means decrease, so also 
must its exertions; not that govern- 
ment was insensible to the subject, for 
it had established an episcopal church 
in India, and Christianity will appear 
there with all its advantages. Owing 
to the multiplicity of the languages, 
they could not, perhaps, look for a 
very extended circulation of the gospel 
in those parts until they were able to 
employ missionaries from among the 
natives. With this view Bishop Mid- 
dleton founded Bishop’s College, to 
which not only this Society but many 
others contributed. That establish- 
ment however was now languishing 
for want of means. The Society for 
the Propagation of the Gospel would 
not permit it to h'pguish while it had 
disposable funds, 6ut that could only 
be effected by the public standing 
forward to its assistance. The Society, 
however, never had fairly been brought 
before the public, for until this day 
there had only been thirty-one sub- 
scribers to it from that district ; from 
that reproach his Lordship was per- 
suaded the res i dt of the present meeting 
would redeem % it. As a great commer- 
cial town trading to those parts where 
the gospel was so much needed, his 
Lordship thought it incumbent on the 
inhabitants to contribute to the en- 
lightening of those distant tribes of 
the earth from whom they principally 
drew their wealth. Ilis Lordship 
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concluded by expressing his gratitude 
that at a former meeting of another 
society, his earnest call for support was 
most cordially and liberally answered. 

The Mayor then rose to propose the 
first resolution. Ilis worship observed 
that the object of the Society had been 
so ably laid down by their respected 
Diocesan, that if he were to add any 
thing it might only mar the feeling 
which pervaded the minds of the 
meeting. 

The Rev. Edward Hull seconded the 
resolution. 

Mr. llrancfcer (one of the Bailiffs) 
moved that the Lord Bishop of the 
diocese be requested to accept the 
office of President of the Liverpool 
Branch of the Society. 

The Rev. Augustus Campbell se- 
conded the motion, in doing which he 
paid a high tribute to the zeal and 
the talents of his Lordship. • 

The Uev. It. P. Buddicom said, that 
as a motion had just been pul into his 
hands he embraced the opportunity of 
expressing his hearty concurrence in 
the objects of the Society, it had been 
said that the sun never set on the 
British Hag ; it was certainly an old 
saying, about the time of Uichard the 
Second, and was not so applicable then 
as at the present time. Our colonies, 
particularly those in North America, 
were inhabited chiefly by emigrants 
from their native land, not cmigiants 
by choice but from necessity. They 
left the land in which they enjoyed 
religious privileges in order to go into 
wilas and wildernesses ; it was, there- 
fore, our duty to see that they should 
not lack the enjoyments of the gospel 
and all the means of grace which they 
left behind them when they left their 
own country. He thought it was the 
bounden duty of government to con- 
tribute to such a Society as this, aud 
he always rejoiced at individual sub- 
scriptions to it. In the early stages 
of the Society, its operations were 
confined to North America, because 
our possessions in India were then 
scarcely known; but /low they had 
grown to 100 millions of persons, 
most of whom were in a state of dark- 
ness and degradation. The Bishop’s 
College at Calcutta, at present, con- 
tained only ten students, and it was 
the earnest wish of the late excellent 
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Bishop Heber, to extend the number to 
thirty or forty. It was with this view 
that the Society had expended part of 
its funds to an extent that must make 
its operations unavailable, or, at least, 
to paralize them in a great degree, 
unless support be rendered it. There 
were there two ordained ministera, 
men knowing the eastern dialects, and 
acquainted with the modes of action, 
who must prove of great advantage to 
the objects the Society had in view, 
lie, Mr. B. thought that very. little 
cre^t was due to this country, as a 
Protestant land, for being deaf to the 
call of our foreign fellow subjects. If 
we looked at a society established in 
Rome, we should see great wealth and 
magnificence, which ought to make this 
country blush for the poor support 
which this Society received. Was the 
faith of the church of Rome a purer 
faith than that of England? lie hoped 
still m see this Society endowed with 
the means *>f prosecuting its bene- 
volent objects. 

The Rev. C. J. Gladwin seconded 
the motion. 

The Bishop having left the chair, it 
was taken by the Major. 

Mr. Ewart moved the thanks of the 
meeting to his Lordship, for his kind- 
ness in presiding, and for the disinter- 
ested manner in which he came forward 
to support the Society. 

The Bishop returned thanks. He 
felt highly honoured by their having 
appointed him president, in accepting 
which he felt he was only doing his 
duty, not only as a ruler, but as a 
minister of the church of England. 
.His Lordship then read a forcible ap- 
peal from a small pamphlet* in aid of 
this Society, and said, that, in his parish 
in London, a small Society had been 
formed, which remitted annually to 
the parent fund a sum of nearly 200/. 
If one parish in London was able to 
do so much, he anticipated very great 
support from such a large town as Li- 
verpool. — The meeting then broke up. 

* An Invitation in behalf of the Societies 
for promoting Christian Knowledge amUfor 
the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign 
Parts, reviewed in the Christian Remem- 
brancer for June lost. We have since been 
informed that it is written by the Rev. 
J. C. Wig mm, Secretary to the National 
School Society. 
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BARKING DISTRICT COMMITTEE. 

We have received their Second 
Annual Report, which contains an 
admirable abstract of the Society's 
proceedings. We should have in- 
serted it entire, but we trust our 
readers need not the information it 
gives. 


BATH AND WELLS DIOCESAN ASSO- 
CIATION. 

The annual meeting of thi9 Asso- 
ciation, as well for this Society as for 
the Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge, was held at Wells, on 
Tuesday, August 14. After an excel- 
lent Sermon in the Cathedral, by the 
Rev. W. Parr Brymcr, rector of West 
Charlton, on behalf of the Societies, a 
meeting was held in the County Hall, 
the Lord Bishop of the Diocese in the 
chair. Here we note the same grati- 
fying cooperation of the principal 
laymen of the district with the clergy, 
which we have before observed to be 


peculiarly the case in this diocese ; 
and this cooperation, we will remark 
by the way, is of no trifling import ; 
for there is no cordiality and respect 
on the part of the flock unless the 
shepherd be faithful and sincere. As to 
the proceedings of the Society, we will 
only observe it pursues its charitable 
course with unabated zeal. — Before 
the close of the business, George Alex- 
ander Hamilton, Esq. the late well- 
known Protestant candidate for the 
representation of the county of Dublin, 
ahly addressed the meeting on the 
subject of biblical instruction in Ire- 
land. He gave bis strong testimony 
in favour of the necessity of such in- 
struction, as the surest gjid safest 
means of tranquillizing and giving 
happiness to his native land. Mr. 
Hamilton was deservedly received 
with every mark of respect and at- 
tention. ■ 

After the business of the day, many 
of the friends of the Society dined 
together, when the Bishop kindly pre- 
sided. 


PHILOSOPHICAL REPORT. 


The Taylerian Society at Haarlem 
has offered a gold medal, of the value 
of 400 Dutch florins, for the best 
answer to the following question — 
“ Is the time in which we li\e dis- 
tinguished or not as an epoch of good 
sense and humanity? If the affirma- 
tive, give the indications and the proofs 
of it. If the negative, demonstrate it. 
In either case produce the result,* 
honourable or dishonourable towards 
the existing time.” The answers may 
be written in cither Dutch, Latin, 
French, English, or German ; and 
must be addressed to the Ta>lerian 
Society, at Haarlem, before the 1st of 
April, 1828 ; in order that the decision 
may take place before the 3 1st of Dec. 
of the same year. 

Russian Empire. — According to 
an official statement in the Russian 
Military Gazette, published on the 
21st juft, the Russian empire in its 
whole extent in the three quarters of 
the world, with all the states incorpo- 
rated with it, occupies a superficies of 


375,174 German square miles, about 
4| English. In this vast space there 
is a population of 59,534,000 inhabit- 
ants, or, on an average, 1 58 souls to a 
square mile. The annual income is 
stated at 130 millions of rubles; the 
standing army, with regular and irre- 
gular corps, at 1,039,180 men. 

The following are the details: — 

I. F.UROP AN RUSSIA. 

Superficial extent 72,161 sq. m. 

Population 44,118,600 

To a square mile 605 

II. THE KINGDOM OF POLAND. 

Superficial extent 2,293 sq. m. 

Population 3,702,300 

To :i square mile 1,615 

Annual Revenue 8,333,333 rub 

III. ASIATIC RUSSIA. 

Superficial extent 276,020 sq. m. 

Population . .L 4,663,100 

To the square mile only . 42 

IV. RUSSIAN POSSESSIONS ON THE NORTH- 
WEST COAST OF AMERICA. 
Superficial extent .... 24,000 sq. in. 

Population 5,000 

To a square mile 2 
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LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


Townlky on the Law of Moses, 8vo. 
10s. Gd. bds. — Siii.rwood’s Chronology, 
VuL II. 12mo. Os. bds. — Andrews’s 
(Capt.) Travels in South America, 2 vols. 
post 8vo. 18s. bds. — Von Halen’s Im- 
prisonment, 2 vols. 8vo. 1/. 8s. bd.>. — But- 
ler’s Genuine Poetical Remain?, 8\o. 15s. 
bds. — Lemtriliie’s Lectures, 8vo. 7s. 6</. 
bds. — West’s Second Journal, 8\<>. 5s. 
bds. — Bulwer’s Views in the Madciras, 
folio, 3/. 3s. — Hunt’s Aixhitettiira Cam- 
pestre, 4io. 1/. Is. bds. - Classical Ma- 
nual, 8 vo. 1 8s. bds. — Montgomery's 
Pelican Island, 12mo. 8s. bds. — Bibliotheca 
Parriana, with Dr. Parr's Notes, 8vo. 1 fls. 
bds. — Bruce on Society in the Age of 
Homer, crown 8vo. 5s. Gd. bds. — Mac- 
lULLOun’s Elementary Reading, 12mo. 
3s. Gd. bds. — Allen's London, Vol. I. 8vo. 


8s. 6d. bds — Chronicles of London Bridge, 
8vo. 1/. 8s. bds. — Butler’s Questions on 
Roman History, 1 2nio. 5s. Gd. bds. — Com- 
mon-Place Book of British Eloquence, 
18 mo. 4s. bds.— Howard’s Colonial Law, 
2 vols. royal 8vo. 3/. 3s. bds. — Hymns for 
Private Devotion, 12inn. 3s. Gd. bds. — 
Sponsor’s Gift, 18mo. 3s. bds. — A cas- 
ter’s Lectures on the Philippian*, 8vo. 
9s. bds. — Annual Register, 1826, 8vo. 16s. 
bds. — Euclid systematically arranged, 
8 vo. 10a. Gd. bds. — M edge’s Ministerial 
Labours, 8vo. 10s. Gd. bds. — W mid’s 
M axims and Memoiis, 8vo. 9s. bds. — 
Finch’s Christian Principles, 12mo. 5s. Gd. 
bds. — The Floiist’s Guide and Cultivator’s 
Directory, No. 11. 3s. — Flora Australasica, 
No. III. 3s. 


POLITICAL RETROSPECT. 


Tiif, Caiwnet. — The death of Mr. 
Canning has deprived the country of 
the services of the most eminent of 
her statesmen, and who had for many 
years borne a very conspicuous part 
in her - councils. Lord Godeiich has 
been appointed by his Majesty to suc- 
ceed the lamented Premier as first 
Lord of the Treasury. The Duke of 
Wellington has been reinstated in the 
office of Commander iti Chief of lus 
Majesty’s forces, but without a seat in 
the Cabinet. Ilis resumption of the 
important duties connected with this 
situation is a subject of* general satis- 
faction to all parties. Short as has 
been his retirement from professional 
office, various petty evils have, we 
believe, arisen in the army from the 
want of some decisive controlling 
power to govern and direct its internal 


regulations. The Duke's great abi- 
lities and well-deserved popularity 
among all ranks of the military, render 
•him more eminently qualified than 
any other officer in the British service 
to correct these abuses and give a 
habit of order and discipline to all the 
paits of this last machine. 

France. — The internal operations 
of the Government of this country 
which chieHy deserve notice, refer to 
the censorship of the press, the edicts 
relating to which are executed with a 
rigour never surpassed at any former 
period. Not only every publication 
or article in the public journals must 
be licensed before it can be published, 
but those which are printed in the 
provinces, after being duly authorised 
there, are not allowed to be sold in 
Paris until they have been again sub- 
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mitted to the metropolitan censor, and 
approved by him. The external mea- 
sures principally consist in supporting 
the league for the liberation of Greece, 
and in continuing to blockade the port 
of Algiers, but so inefficiently that the 
Dey’s corsairs 'have found means to 
escape the vigilance of the French 
fleet, and put to sea without molesta- 
tion. The Dey neglects no prepara- 
tions' for repelling an attack by sea 
and land, should one be attempted, 
and has appealed to the population of 
the city and surrounding couiLry, 
urging them to come forward for the 
support and defence of the Mahome- 
tan religion, which, he asserts, the infi- 
dels wish to destroy, and pui pose pos- 
sessing themselves of Algors by a 
debarkation: an appeal which the 
populace appear ready to receive, and, 
in the event of such a scheme being 
attempted, would certainly run the 
hazard of a contest. 

Germany. — This country exhibits 
an instance of enlightened legislation, 
which, it is hoped, will soon be fol- 
lowed by other states placed under 
similar circumstances. The adjoining 
states of Bavaria and Wiftemburg 
have abolished all the custom houses 
on their mutual frontiers, thus render- 
ing the commercial intercourse of these 
provinces free from all financial restric- 
tion as far as they are respectively 
concerned. 

Peninslla. — The affairs of this 
part of Europe, so far from improving, 
present a more unwelcome aspect than 
ever. Of the sincerity of Don Pedro 
theFouith for the liberty of his sub- 
jects, and the peaceful prosperity of* 
Portugal, it is impossible to doubt; but 
the portion of the royal House of Bra- 
ganza resident in Lisbon are no less 
evidently influenced by different prin- 
ciples, and aim at opposite results. 
The measures of the late Minister at 
War (Saldanha) were calculated to 
place the army on an effective footing; 
and when, in spite of the timidity and 
duplicity of the court, he exerted his 
authority for the maintenance of dis- 
cipline and obedience, it quickly ap- 
peared that the soldiers as heartily 
approved his conduct as the Kegent 
ana her favourites trembled at and 
condemned it. In fact the apostoli- 
cal party, so powerful in Spain, has 


found means to establish itself in the 
Regent's council, and the army which 
felt discontented, as every army ever 
has done when not kept to its duty, 
became too formidable when placed 
under the administration of a man who 
knew how to reconcile them to the 
service, .and render them the servants 
as well as the protectors of their coun- 
try. To remove him was an affair of 
vital importance to the other party, 
and by the ascendency of a cabal in 
the Regent’s favour it was accom- 
plished, but not withofii a burst of 
feeling from the populace, seconded by 
a strong and similar expression from 
the military, which filled the ruling 
powers with apprehension and dismay. 
To stifle this cause of alarm, one of his 
near relations was appointed his suc- 
cessor; and the discarded minister, to 
reserve tjie peace of the capital, with- 
rew to his seat in the country. Such 
moderation was only likely to increase 
his popularity and make him more 
formidable to his enemies : they felt 
this, and matter? were no sooner 
brought to a tranquil state, than he 
received an order to quit the kingdom 
without delay, and one of the public 
journals which defended his conduct 
was suppressed. As these measures 
were adopted and executed solely by 
the authority of the Regent, it seems 
difficult to say whether the constitu- 
tion any longer exists. 

Jn Spain the internal disorders in- 
crease, and the insubordination pre- 
vails so openly in Catalonia, that 
troops have been marched thither from 
various other provinces. The insur- 
gents have not teen deterred fiom 
entering several towns openly in the 
day, and obstinately maintaining con- 
flicts with the king’s forces. 

Russia. — The war with Persia does 
not appear 10 be carried on with any 
considerable succe>s. The govern- 
ment has not published any farther 
intelligence from those frontiers, whilst 
letters fiom Constantinople speak of 
the reveises v\hich the Russian army 
has experienced in that quarter. 

Greece. — The union of the three 
great powers of Great Britain, France 
and Russia, has produced the effect of 
reviving the energies of the Greeks. 
The fleet, formed by these potentates, 
is assembling rapidly, and will be 
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nearly complete as soon as the last 
division from Uussia shall have joined, 
part of which has sailed from and part 
of which still remains at Spithead. The 
measures of Russia on shore, to sup- 
port these by sea, are on a gigantic 
scale. An army of ninety thousand 
strong is assembled at Choczim, and 
two others are forming on the left 
bank of the Danube. To meet these 
formidable movements, the Sultan is 
calling into exercise all the resources 
of his empire. The bashaws are or- 
dered to enflSt recruits from the popu- 
lation of their respective governments 
without regard to religious distinction, 
and to hasten the march of such levies 
towards the capital, or the seat of hos-. 
tilities, as circumstances may require. 
By a manifesto, addressed to the Eu- 
ropean ministers resident at Constan- 
tinople, he rejects the interposition of 
the allied crowns, and avows his de- 
termination to resist every attempt to 
interfere with the internal affairs of 
his empire. 

Lord Cochrane vs reported to have 
dispersed the Egyptian fleet, bringing 
reinforcements to the army in Greece, 
and to have destroyed or captuied 
several vessels belonging to it. 

Egypt. — The Pacha of Egypt is 
making great preparations for the as- 
sertion of his independence, the signal 
for which will be the appearance of the 
combined European fleets in the Le- 
vant, at which time he purposes with- 
drawing his troops from the IVlorea, 
and refusing to have any further con- 
cern with the affairs of Greece. He 
has made many important changes in 
his troops with a view to this project, 
having invited many European officers 
to accept commands among them, and 
placed brave and experienced chiefs 
in the marine service, whilst he per- 
sonally inspects the military exercises 
every morning. Should his courage 
and resources enable him to undertake 
such an enterprise with good prospects 
of success, it must prove a diversion 
of the Ottoman forces »f incalculable 
benefit to the Greeks, Whilst he could 
scarcely choose a more favourable pe- 
riod for his own endeavour than the 
moment when the Poitc has such a 
formidable increase of enemies to 
encounter. 

India. — Lord William Bentinck, 


whose abilities have been, tried and 
approved in the service of his country, 
has been appointed Governor General 
of India. The benefits of steam na- 
vigation are extending to this part of 
our foreign possession?. A plan is now 
in projection for maintenance of a 
steam-boat communication between 
Bombay and Alexandria. Mocha is 
to be a place of intermediate 4 e P°sit 
of fuel and supplies, and vessels have 
been chartered to carry coals thither 
frcjjn this country for that purpose. If 
this plan is realized, a month will be 
sufficient for the journey from London 
to Bombay. 

India beyond the Ganges. — The 
reduced state of the Birman Empire 
has invited the chiefs of the nations 
which it had subjected by force of 
arms to attempt the recovery of their 
independence. Among these is Maon- 
grut, chief of the Talains, whose terri- 
tories consisted of the districts around 
Rangoon. About seventy years have 
elapsed since their subjugation, during 
which time every means have been 
pursued that could abolish the recol- 
lection of their independence, and 
amalgamate them with their con- 
querors. The chief above named, who 
is about fifty \ears of age, has been 
brought up at the Birmese court, and 
employed in the service of the mo- 
narch ; but finding the time favour- 
able to his views, he repaired to his 
own countrymen, who readily joined 
his standard against their former 
governors. He has succeeded in cut- 
ting off the communication between 
# the Birman country and Rangoon, but 
he docs not seem able to capture the 
latter place, lie is very desirous of 
introducing European manners into 
his dominions. His people are for- 
bidden to prostrate themselves before 
him, and are taught on all occasions 
to sene and address him according 
to the customs of Europe. 

South America. — The occurrences 
from this quarter, which have coine to 
our knowledge since the last retro- 
spect, exhibit an unusual share of 
interest. Hostilities between the states 
of Buenos Ayres and the Brazils have 
ceased, and the preliminaries of peace 
been signed ; but the conditions have 
not yet reached this country. How- 
ever severe the terms they may impose 
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on the weaker state? they roust be less 
injurious than a war, which could not 
confer any present advantage on the 
conqueror, but must retard the wealth 
and improvement of each. 

In Peru another of those rapid re- 
volutions has been effected which the 
late changes of affairs in the provinces 
of South America have so frequently 
exhibited. The heads of the govern- 
ment were arrested by the opposite 
faction, supported by a military force, 
and conveyed to a distance frpm 
Lima before day-break. Their rivals 
then assumed their authority, and suc- 
ceeded to their places without any 


tumult, and apparently with little pub- 
lic sensation. 

In Columbia the feeling in favour 
of Bolivar is reviving with increased 
strength. The suspicion that he har- 
boured designs prejudicial to the 
liberty of his country, and which, 
without him, would never have had 
any freedom to lose, is generally dis- 
avowed : and the next mail will pro- 
bably report his restoration, not only 
to the confidence of his country men, 
but to the direction of the state, whose 
present security depend!- almost en- 
tirely on his wisdom, energy, and dis- 
interested patriotism. 


ECCLESIASTICAL INTELLIGENCE. 

Bisiioi' of Nova Scotia. — His Lordship arrived on the I7ih of July at St.John's, 
New Brunswick, from Petty Harbour and Ferry land, and intended to await there the 
arrival of His Majesty’s ►hip Alligator to convey him to Halifax. 

Prebend in the Cathedral Church or Rochester. — We informed our 
readers in our last Number, that the Prebend in this Cathedral, wljich was presented by 
the Lord Chancellor Lyndhurst to the Rev. W. F. Baylay, was legally annexed to the 
Archdeaconry, and consequently that such presentation was void. This we believe to be 
correct. We understand, however, that the Reverend presentee has been advised not 
to resign, and that it is the determination of the Archdeacon to submit the question to a 
Court of Law. — Here let us record a fact highly honourable to that great man, over 
whose untimely fate a nation mourns : — The Archdeaconry of Rochester became vacant 
a short time previous to the death of the late Bishop of that see, in whose gift it was. 
The Bishop immediately presented it, with the Prebend annexed, to his son, the Rev. 
Walker King; but he, unwilling to quit the sick-bed of his dying parent, delayed his 
induction till it was too late, the death cf the grantor rendering his incomplete grant 
a nullity. The Rev. W. King stated this and other circumstances to Mr. Canning, and 
so well satisfied was the lamented Premier of the equity of the Reverend claimant's 
statement, that he immediately advised His Majesty to confirm the deceased Bishop's 
grant. But the benevolent intention of the Premier was frustrated in part* for the 
Prebend bad been already disposed of. The Archdeaconry and Prebend became vacant 
when Lord Eldon was Chancellor ; and although it appeared to him, as stated in our 
last, that the Pretend was not legally annexed, and consequci./ly that it was in his 
gift, yet be hesitated before he separated what had been so long united, and quitted 
office without disposing of it. His successor however had no such scruples, and imme- 
diately gave it to the present holder. A communication similar to that which was made 
to Mr. Canning was presented to Lord Chancellor Lyndhurst by the Rev. W. King, but 
of this no notice whatever was taken. 

NEW CHURCHES. 

Right of Presentation. — The following clause in an Act of Parliament, parsed in 
the last session, is of great importance. It will be seen that individuals building 
Churches have now the perpetual right of presentation, wherca*;, under the former act, it 
extended to forty years only; — “ And be it further enacted, That when any person or 
persons shall, to the satisfaction of the said Commissioners, endow any Chapel built, or 
hereafter to be built by such peison or persons, with some permanent provision, in land 
or monies, ia the funds exclusively, or in addition to the pew rents or other profits 
arising from the said Chapel, such endowment to be settled and assured as the said 
, Commissioners shall authorize and direct, it shall be lawful for the said Commissioners 
’.to declare, that the right of nominating a minister to the said Chapel shall for ever 
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thereafter be in the person or persons building or endowing the saR Chapel, his, her, or 
their ITeirS arid Assigns, or in such person or persons .is he, she, or they shall appoint, 
and notwithstanding no compensation or endowment may be made to or for the benefit 
of the minister of the church of the parish within which such Chapel may be built.** 
(7 & 8 Geo. IV. cap. 72. § III.) 

Report. — The following is a summary of the Seventh Report of His Majesty’s Com- 
missioners for Building and Promoting the Building of Churches and Chapels : — 

Completed 69 Accommodation in the Churches 

Building ••••«.. 48 and Chapels completed : — 

Plans under consideration ...... 26 In Pews 45,545 

Proposed Grants 56 Free Sittings 59, ([55 

Total.. 199 Total.. 105,200 

Bootle. — The new Church at Bootle, crect^ at the expense of Mr. W. S. Miller, 
has been cons£!rated by the Lord Bishop of Chester, and opened for divine service. 

Public Meetings in Churches. — The Lord Bishop of Bath and Wells has ex- 
pressed his disapprobation of the Churches in his diocese being opened for any other 
purpose than that of divine service. The Oratorios proposed to have been given at 
Weston-super-Mare have consequently been abandoned. 


Name. 

Bagot, lion. R. . 
Barnard, W. II. • 
Bell, Edward John 

Bloinfield, Geo. B. 
Bridges, B.G. ... 
Brown, Henry • • . 

Clarke, Liscombe . 

Coleridge, D. ... 
Coleridge, G. May 
Cooper, Samuel . 

I'Vting, C. G. R. . 
Griffith, Janies . . • 
Harding, J.Weston 

Haycock, Charles. 

Henderson, W.... 
Landon, W. D.D. 

Lee, Harry 

Paroissicn, Chnllis 
Perkins, F. D. ... 
like, John 

Remington, R. • • . 

Roberts, W. H. . • . 
Stacey, Thomas • 
Stanhope, II. ... 

Turton, Thomas • 


LIST OF PREFERMENTS. 

Preferment. County . Diocese . Patron, 

Deanery of Canterbury The King. 

Canon Residentiary in Cath. Ch. of Wells 
Wickham Market, V. Suffolk Norwich The King 

f Domestic Chaplain to the Bishop of Chester! 

lund Prebend in the Catli. Church of Chester/ B,sll0p of Chester 
Orlingbury, R. Northam. Peterb. B. W. Bridges, Esq. 

S Mast, of Gram. School, } n , 

( lloughton-lc-Spring / Durhaln 

. St. Mary’s Church Devon Exeter Dn. & Ch. of Exeter 

, Wood Walton, R. Hunts Lincoln / Sir Rl H< 

X Bickcrton 

St. Paul Cornwall Exeter Earl of Eldon 

Llangunnor, V. Cannar. St. Davids Bishop of St. Davids 

Sulgrave, V. Northam. Peterb. W. Harding, Esq. 

{ Owsum, 1 t p R C. and ,} Leicester Lincoln Uev - H. Palmer 

Sr. Paul’s Chapel Edinburgh 

Branscombe, V. Devon Exeter Dn. & Ch. of Exeter 


St. Paul Cornwi 

, Llangunnor, V. Carmat 

, Sulgrave, V. Northa 

{StrAT* 

Sr. Paul’s Chapel Edinbn 

Branscombe, V. Devon 

Fellow of Winchester Coll. 

Chap, to St. Thomas's Hosp. Surrey 
Down Hatherley, V. (ilouce: 

Up-avon, V. Wilts 


Ilcv. H. Palmer 


Dn. & Ch. of Exeter 


Chap. to St.Thomas's Hosp. Surrey The Governors 

Down Hatherley, V. Gloucest. GloucesL TheLord Chancellor 
Up-avon, V. Wilts Salisbury The Lord Chancellor 

Chaplain to Collegiate Church of Manchester ^ Manchester 6 ^*** 

Chaplain to H. R. II. the Duke of Clarence 
Chaplain to the Earl of Dunraven 

Claws worth, R. Chester Chester Earl of Harrington 


* . S PrcMnd of Haydor cum Walton in ) r . . 

Turton, Thomas •• J the fc alhc(lral fc, lurch of \ Lmcoln 

Ward, W. D.D. .. Chaplain to Viscount Goderich 

Watkinson, R St. Lawrence Newland, R. Essex London 

Webster, William . . Church Preen, P. C. Salop Hercfon 

Wcstcombc, T. • • , • Letcombe Regis, V. Berks Salisbury 

Wise, Thomas .... Barley, R. Herts London 


Earl of Harrington 
Bishop of Lincoln 


London TheLord Chancellor 
Hereford W. Webgter, Esq. 
Salisbury Dn. & Ch. of Winch. 
London Bishop of Ely 
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CLERGYMEN DECEASED. 

At Worthing! in the 87th year of his age, the Right Reverend Samuel Goodenouoii, 


D. C. L. & F. R. S. Lord Bishop of Carlisle. 

Name. Preferment . Ceunty . 

T , /R. of Hautbois Norfolk 

Demson, John . . { ^ y rf Loddp „ Norfo , k 

Holbrook, George, LL. B. of Trinity Hall, Cambridge 
Langley, John, Fellow of Worcester College, Oxford 
n / R. of Ripple, * Kent 

Mesnam, it. , . . . ^ y of Broniham cum Qakley Beds 

Parslow, William . V. of Yardley Herts 

Robinfon, M R. of Burgh field Berks 

1 Prebendary of Cath. Ch. of Chester 
Ward, Thomas. . ? V. of Neston Chester 

C R. of Handley v Chester 


Age. 


Patron. 


} 7<7 /Mrs. Howard 
u \ Bishop of Ely 


88 


J | C.F. Palmer, Esq. 


} 71 


Eton College 
Dn.& Ch. of St.Pauls 
Rev. W. Robinson 
( Bishop of Chester 
< Dn. &Ch. of Chester 
( Dn. J^Ch. of Chester 


UNIVERSITY INTELLIGENCE. 

OXFORD. 

Mr. Simon Tlionias Adams has been admitted to a Foundcr’s-kin Fellowship at New 
College, vacant by the election of the Rev. Harry Lee, B. 1). to a Fellowship at Winches- 
ter College. 

At the visitation of Abingdon School, Mr. J. Robertson was elected Scholar of Pem- 
broke College, on the Tesdale Foundation. 

The Governors of Harrow School have instituted Scholarships of Fifty Guineas value, 
during four years’ residence at Oxford or Cambridge. The two successful candidates 
this year, are Natcombe Oxnam, son of the Prebendary of Exeter, and F. L. Popliaiu, 
son of Lieutenant General Popham. p 

CLERGYMEN MARRIED. 

Rev. Awbrey Charles Price, M. A. Fellow of New College, to Theodora Ann, daughter 
ofG. F. Hewitt, Esq. of Bradbury Hill, near Swindon. 

Rev. John Phillips Roberts, M. A. Chaplain of Christ Church, to Margaret Cornelia, 
eldest daughter of Mrs. Aitkin, of Dixfield, Exeter. 

Rev. Frederick Sandys Wall, B. C. L. Fellow of New College, to Miss Jennings, of 
East Acton, Middlesex. 


CAMBRIDGE. 

CLERGYMEN MARRIED. 

Rev. Stephen Pope, M. A. Fellow of Emmanuel College, to Eleanor, daughter of 
W. Agnew, Esq. of Russell Square. 

Rev. Peter Still, B. A. Fellow of King's College, to Anne, second daughter of the late 
Henry Hughes, Esq. of Harley Street. f , 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Preferments . — With respect to our list of Preferments, we must apologise for its errors 
and omissions, but we have no means of making it more correct or complete. We arc 
always happy to receive from the individuals preferred a correct notice. 

We request that all Communications for us may in future be addressed to Messrs. 
Rivington, St. Paul’s Church Yard. 

We thank C. J. for his excellent favours ; they shall appear. — A notice of the Norwich 
National Schools in our next. 

A Subscriber to thp Christian Remembrancer for November, 1826, will find a letter 
for him at Messrs. Rivington ’s. * 
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REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

Aut. I. — The History of the Reformation of the Church of England . 

By Henry Soames, M. A. Rector of Shelley , in Essex . Vol. III. 

Reign of King Edward VI. Rivingtons. pp. 768. 

We must now introduce another volume from the able pen of 
Mr. Soames to the notice of our readers, rnpre ponderous than its 
predecessors. The abundance however of new matter in this third 
volume, which is more purely theological than file preceding history 
of Henry the Eighth, furnishes a very sufficient apology for its bodily 
and bulky pretensions. As the Reformed was now the Established 
Teligion of the country, men’s minds were more conversant with doc- 
trinal distinctions. It was one thing for a monarch to change at his 
absolute word, as he was severally influenced by women or wiser 
counsellors, the religious opinions of his people, — and another for those 
who succeeded him to watch over its progress to maturity, — to sepa- 
rate the “tares from the wheat,” — to prevent the mingling of old Romish 
errors with the new Protestant faith. Catholicism was driven from 
its strong-hold in the land, it is true; but there were found enough, at 
Henry’s death, to cry up their antient faith, — to improve their oppor- 
tunity, wherever ignorance or weakness might be won, or credulity 
imposed upon. The circumstance# of the late king’s funeral, the 
provisions of Henry’s will, tended not a little to unsettle the faith of 
some, and make them doubt awhile whether they had not indeed 
been imposed upon, and Henry had died a Catholic! — “With a 
notable inconsistency,” the will “ made a liberal provision for the 
celebration of posthumous masses.” The apology, offered by the 
u venerable martyrologist,” (see the Note, p. 3,) is not sufficient to 
redeem the memory of Protestant Ilenry from the charge of insin- 
cerity in his profess/ons, which was and is believed by so many. 
Among the sixteen individuals appointed by this will to act as coun- 
sellors to the young king, during his minority, Romish principles 
seemed at first sight not unlikely to preponderate. 

On the reforming side, the chief authorities were Cranmer and' 

VOL. IX. no. x. 4 h . 
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Hertford, afterwards Protector ; — on that of the Romanists, the Lord 
Chancellor Wriothesley and Bishop Tunstall. Although the advantage 
in respect to talent was in favour of the latter, yet the disgrace of 
Tunstall, the fruit of an ill-timed assumption of authority intended 
to establish his character as leader, brought him at once to the 
lowest place ; the chancellorship wag taken from him, and his spirit 
kept in subjection by the apprehension of a ruinous fine. The new 
reign seemed now to assume a decidedly Protestant aspect, — and save 
some occasional philippics on the part of Bishop Gardiner, directed 
against the violators of sacred images, and the non-believers in the 
devil-expelling “ lustral wate^’ of the Romish church, exported from 
Paganism, it may be said a gradual movement was daily made towards 
the work of complete Reformation. Some of Mr. Soames* notices of 
these ridiculous ceremonies, and the disputes between their abettors 
and opposers, will be found extremely entertaining: — e. g. Bishop 
Gardiner’s syllogistic mode of argument in his remonstrance with 
“ Master Ridley.” # 

Indeed, I have had it objected to me, that I always prove one piece of my 
argument by a king. As thus, If ye allow nothing but Scripture, what say you 
to the royal cramp rings ? But these are allowed : Ergo , something besides 
Scripture is allowed. Again, If images be forbidden, why doth the King wear 
the George upon his breast ? But the King does thus wear the George : Ergo, 
images are not forbidden. Again, If saints are not to be worshipped, why keep 
we St. George’s feast? But we do keep St. George’s feast : Ergo 9 saints are to be 
worshipped. So likewise as to holy water : If the Divine name invoked over 
cramp rings may drive away diseases, why may it not, invoked over water, 
drive away devils? But rings hallowed by the Church may drive away diseases: 
Ergo, water hallowed by the Church may drive away devils. These were sore 
arguments in his late Majesty’s time, and 1 trust may be also yet, serving to 
stop the mouths of such as would never make an end of talk, but would rake 
up every obstacle which their dull sight cannot penetrate. — P. 36. 

A caustic but brief reply, also syllogistic, and as deducible from the 
premises as the arguments of the Bishop, is here given in a note— 
“ Lammas fair is kept : — Ergo t lambs are to be worshipped.” Gardiner’s 
interference, however, diet not serve to check the progress of spiritual 
Christianity,— the worship of images was in a great measure set aside, 
and (yet bolder innovation!) the Complin (a Romish service, whose 
nature and character is admirably explained in a note) was sung in 
English in the Royal Chapel. 

But we pass on to chapter the second — the doctrinal chapter of the 
volume. The leading' doctrine of the Romanists, transubstanti&tion— 
to every thinking Protestant, we had almost rffiid to every thinking 
Catholic, a stumbling block and a rock of offence, — transubstantiation 
began now to be more openly controverted, and fearlessly, attacked. 
The corporal presence was unreservedly impugned in various counties. 
Our author here introduces a luminous historical account of iransub- 
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stantiation; and as we have hitherto forborne to extract at any length, 
which we might have done in conformity with custom, and ought to 
have done in common justice to the historian, we will here give what 
appears to us an admirable specimen Of^Mr. Soaroes’ powers of 
reasoning on a difficult subject; and the numerous authorities in 
the notes by which his statements are amply confirmed, afford suf- 
ficient proof of his diligence and research, but these we are compelled 
toomit : 

Among the peculiar tenets engrafted under papal influence upon the Catholic 
faith, that which gives life and energy to the whole system of Romanism, is 
transubstantiation. This doctrine teaches, tflat the words of Eucharistic con- 
secration having been pronounced by a priest duly ordained, and intending to 
produce the effect anticipated, the sensible qualities only of the bread and wine 
remain, their substances being changed into those of Christ’s natural body and 
blood. Romish ecclesiastics, therefore, claim the power of presenting at all 
times to the senses of their congregations an incarnation of the Deity, and of 
exhibiting the naked equalities of things, after those things themselves have 
wholly disappeared. Few facts in the intellectual history of man are more 
remarkable, than the extensive credence attained l m these pretensions. It is, 
however, obvious, that such pretensions are well adapted to captivate ordinary 
minds. Men unused to serious thought, and unacquainted with God’s recorded 
Word, would readily allow themselves to be persuaded, that the sacerdotal 
voice is privileged to draw down the Deity sensibly into the midst of his 
worshippers, and that, although they may eat the bread of life without the pre- 
paration of a true Christian faith, yet none, unless wilfully bent on sin, can 
altogether miss the benefits offered in the Holy Supper. Transubstantiation 
also tends immeasurably to exalt the priestly character; it is therefore, a 
doctrine unlikely to encounter an effectual opposition, in an age of gross 
ignorance, and increasing superstition, from a large proportion of the clergy. 
Nor is it unimportant, that this tenet furnishes facilities for rendering religious 
rites attractive to the grosser elements of society. To the Deity, sensibly 
amidst his creatures, no demonstrations of respect can be deemed excessive : 
but the profoundest adoration, the most imposing ceremonies, the proudest 
triumphs of human ingenuity must be well employed in rendering honour to a 

E resence so august. Such honours, accordingly, have been prodigally lavished 
y the believers of transubstantiation upon the principal visible object of their 
worship ; and hence even persons careless of religion have found themselves 
unable to regard with perfect unconcern the more striking Eucharistic celebrations. 

Notwithstanding, however, its attractions for a large portion of men, both 
clerical and lay, transubstantiation is a doctrine encumbered with difficulties of 
a kind so formidable, that an inquisitive mind cannot avoid an anxiety to 
ascertain, whether it is clearly revealed in the record of God’s Word. Such a 
question is likely to be met with little pleasure by defenders of the corporal 
presence. Eminent divines holding that opinion have long since admitted, 
that it cannot he proved from Scripture. Romish polemics, therefore, are 
precluded from asserting, as to the grounds of transubstantiation, any thing 
more satisfactory than, that the tenet is rendered probable from Scripture, end 
certain from the unvarying testimony of ecclesiastical antiauity. 

A careful examination of the roost ancient theological works, undoubtedly 
genuine, will howeve? overthrow this latter assertion. Ignatius, Bishop of 
Atitioch, who sealed his conviction with his blood at the beginning or the 
second century, speaks of the Eucharist in a manner offensive to Romish ean, 
terming it “ the bread of God.” Justin Mattyr says, that the Euchariatie ele- 
ments nourish the bodies of men : an assertion most unlikely to be made by 
one who believed those elements to be no other* than the glorified ; bddy of 
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Christ. Ireoaeus s^o speaks of the corporal nutriment derived by men from 
the Eucharistic elements, and says, that these consist of two things, one earthly, 
the other heavenly, Tertullian explains our Lord's words at the Last Supper 
by saying, that they mean, This is a figure of my body, Origen declares that 
the bread and cup are signs god images of our Saviour's body and blood, hence 
disposed of eventually in *the same manner as other aliments which enter the 
human stomach. Sentiments resembling these, utterly subversive of transub- 
stantiation, occur in writers of note, throughout the first seven centuries, and 
among them no one is more remarkable than that of Gelasius, because he is 
generally considered to have been Bishop of Rome. If such be the fact, this 
ancieqftPope differed most widely in the leading article of their creed, from a 
long succession of those who have occupied his chair, for he asserts expressly, 
that in the Eucharist the substance, or nature of bread and wine remains. These 
numerous testimonies have beeiirfound by Romanists wholly unmanageable, 
and their writers of goodrinformation and ingenuousness have been driven to 
the necessity of admitting, that transubstantiation cannot be proved from the 
genuine remains of the fathers. 

The origin of this doctrine must probably be sought in the practice, which 
gained ground so early as the second century, of carrying portions of the 
consecrated elements away from the church for the use of the sick at their 
own houses. If such a practice be allowed to prevail, it is obviously no more 
than decent, that the hallowed substances should be preserved with a consi- 
derable degree of respect? Christians did thus preserve them, and their 
conduct, though becoming under the circumstances of the case, led to super- 
stition. An opinion at length was entertained, not only, that the Eucharist 
ought to be consecrated at Church, but also, that it was desirable to consecrate 
it on the Festival of Easier. It is obvious, that men, under the influence of 
such weaknesses, might be easily led in time to confound the mystical, with the 
substantial body of Christ. The idea of some such confusion was broached in 
the fifth century, by the heretic Eutyches, but his hypothesis does not appear to 
have met with avowed patrons among the superior clergy, much before the 
year 737, when the second council of Nice, laid on a basis tolerably secure, the 
foundations of Popery. The council of Constantinople having alleged, as a 
reason for rejecting the use of images, that Christ left none of himself except 
the sacramental elements, which represent his body and blood, it was now deter- 
mined by the daring innovators of Nice, that the Constantinopolitan divines 
had in this, as in other instances, spoken incorrectly; the consecrated bread and 
wine not being types, but truly the Saviour’s body and blood. This oracular 
decision, like that respecting images, appears to have failed of obtaining the 
acquiescence of Western Europe. The illustrious Charlemagne had already, in 
an epistle to Alcuin, expressed his belief that the sacramental elements are figures 
of Cnrist’s body andmlood, and there i« no reason to doubt, that in this respect, 
as in that of images, he continued through life at varian t with the Homan 
Bishop. During his reign, indeed, the Eucharistic controversy has left no 
traces in the West. It is known that nearly all Italy, Gaul, and England 
believed in the spiritual presence only, at the distance of more than two 
centuries from the death of Charlemagne ; and while he swayed the sceptre the 
question seems not even to have been agitated among polemics. — P. 107 — 117. 

The following are Mr. Soames’ excellent comments upon Artolatry, 
the 4 * twin sister” of transubstantiation : 

Immediately consequent upon the reception of transubstantiation in the 
Homan Church was Artolatry, or the worship of bread.* During the first ages 
of the Christian sera, the sacramental elements were not at all elevated alter 
consecration. Early in the eighth century, however, we are told by Germanue, 
Bishop of Constantinople, it was usual in the East to hold up the consecrated 
bread as a commemoration of Christ's crucifixion and resurrection: perhaps 
also this practice might be Intended to admonish the congregation that tne time 
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for communicating was now at hand 4 That this usage fras adopted by the 
Eastern Christians with a view to the people's adoration of the Eucharist, there 
is neither evidence nor probability. Tne Western Church appears not to 
have elevated the consecrated elements until a much more recent period : that 
she did not enjoin the adoration of them in tke^ time of Berenger, must be 
inferred from the total absence of any notice of .sudh a practice in all the con* 
tentions undergone by that celebrated divine. The. earliest writers in the West 
who mention the elevation of the sacrameptal bread are Ivo de Chartres, and 
Hugh de St. Victor, both of whom lived In the eleventh century; but the reason 
which they assign for the practice is the same as that assigned by the Constan- 
tinopolitan Bishop. In the middle of the following century, howevOrf it is 
certain that artolatry had begun its course, for Averroes, the Arabian philo- 
sopher, said, “ Since Christians eat what they worship, let my soul be with the 
philosophers^’ The minds of men, therefofe, having been sufficiently prepared 
for this innovation by its gradual reception in the West, Ilonorius III. who 
succeeded Innocent HI. in 1216, decreed that the clergy should teach their 
congregations reverently to bow at the elevation of the Eucharist, and on 
meeting it when carried by the priest to a sick person. The succeeding pope, 
Gregory IX., who attained his dignity in 1227, decreed that, on the elevation 
of the Eucharist, a bell should be rung, and at its sound the kneeling people 
should with outstretched hands adore the host. This usage still exists in the 
Homan Church, and it tends materially to lower the dignity of her most gorgeous 
masses. Sublime music a*nd magnificent dresses do, indeed, render those 
solemnities highly captivating to tiie generality of men ; nor are the kneeling 
worshippers one of the least imposing features in the scene ; but the tinkling 
bell sadly mars the whole contrivance, and throws an air of pettiness about it, 
in keeping indeed with the tricks of artful men, but most unsuited to a 
stupendous miracle 'wrought by the mighty hand of Omnipotence. Artolatry, 
like her twin sister transubstantiation, was indebted for general reception, in a 
considerable degree, to those wonders which figure in Romish history and 
theology. It was observed with astonishment, that even brutes rendered that 
homage to the host which heretics refused, and a learned mule, ass, or sheep 
effected conversions which defied the eloquence of friars. 

Transubstantiation and artolatry having gained firm possession of the public 
mind, a crowd of superstitions, absurdities, and indecencies followed in their 
train. Officiating priests were troubled with numerous directions, known as 
cautels of the mass, intended to guide them in cases of sudden nausea, fainting, 
and accidents of every kind which might overtake either themselves, or the 
consecrated elements. In the schools it was debated, whether brute animals 
eating the host eat the Lord’s body, whence come the worms in a musty host, 
what becomes of the Lord's body when a host is received £ito the stomach, or 
may become of it in case of the recipient’s illness ; with many other questions 
relating to this subject equally childish, disgusting, and even blasphemous. 
Several masses too were celebrated in the same church in one day, contrary to 
the usage of all antiquity; the Eucharist was borne in procession as a protection 
against storms and other calamities ; and the Popes adopted, towards the end 
of the fourteenth century, the practice of having it carried before them when 
they moved from home. Rut the most remarkable result of a general belief in 
transubstantiation was the doctrine of masses satisfactory. The primitive 
Christians were often reproached by both Jews and Pagans with their neglect 
of those sacrificial rites wnich, being common both to the religion of the ancient 
Record, and to that of unwritten Gentile tradition, were justly deemed integral 
parts of the revelation rtfade by God to the common ancestors of mankind. As 
an answer to this objection it was urged by the early professors of our holy 
faith, that bleeding victims were no longer necessary; since the mighty pro- 
pitiation of which they were merely types had been offered on the cross. In 
the hope, however, of reconciling unconverted men to the Christian faith, her 
ministers adopted terms familiar to the ears, and .dear to the prejudices of 
those around them. The Lord's Supper was usually termed a sacrifice, the 
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communion-table an altar. Nor were these metaphors reprehensible ; for the 
Eucharist is not only a commemoration of that sacrifice which hallows the 
mention of Calvary ; it is also a solemn offering made by the communicant of 
praise and thanksgiving; of his bod^ his soul, and his alms to that merciful 
Saviour who offered a propitiation for his sins. In this scriptural manner was 
the Eucharistic sacrifice explained by doctors of the Roman Church in the 
twelfth century* But in process of time, men would not bear such rational inter- 
pretations ; they gradually became persuaded, that in the Eucharist, Christ was 
truly offered, and that, as wheu tie died at Calvary he made a propitiatory 
sacrifice, so whenever a priest celebrated mass a propitiatory sacrifice was in 
like manner offered. By this kind of sacrifice, it was at length believed, the 
present, though not communicants, the absent, and even the dead, might be 
benefited. The natural result of such a belief, when once firmly established, 
was, that in every condition w» excited an eagerness to purchase these 
Eucharistic services ; hedte the Romish priesthood almost daily made acces- 
sions of wealth and importance ; nor needed it to fear any very serious reverse 
of fortune so long as a belief in its power to offer propitiatory sacrifices should 
remain firmly impressed upon the minds of men.— P. 141 — 149. 


The argument is so connected, the whole treatise in such good 
keeping, the notes so luminous and apposite, and the unscriptural 
nature of the doctrine of transubstantiation. so ably, and fully, and 
convincingly demonstrated, that we much question whether the Author 
prill have reason to thank us for this garbled extract. We earnestly 
point the reader’s attention to this interesting and important chapter, and 
especially to the notes by which the industrious Author has supported 
and borne out his arguments. The result of the then controversies, 
it appears, was a conviction on the minds of Ridley and Cranmer, as 
there before had been on that of Wickliffe, that “ no ecclesiastical 
authority had ventured to impose a belief in any thing like transub- 
stantiation as an article of faith, before the eleventh century” 

At the close of the year 1547 the Parliament met, and their meeting 
was followed by the Convocation. Tunstall had been dismissed and 
Gardiner imprisoned. The Romish party was thus weaker than ever. 
By an act of this session communion in both kinds at the Eucharist 
was restored to tfie laity ; and Mr. Soames notices also another act, 
which provided that on the vacancy of a see the ki jg should nominate 
an individual to fill it by letters patent, and that legal proceedings in 
the ecclesiastical courts should be conducted in the name of the sove- 
reign. This was deemed by many too great an interference with the 
independence of the Church. In the first year of Mary’s reign, 
it should seem, it was repealed, and the system of Henry's act 
restored ; so that the prelates continued to be chosen by virtue of a 
congS t T elite from the crown to the chapter of a vacant see: — and, 
says. Mr. Soames very justly, “ the most frapor&nt view in which the 
system, of electing our prelates can be placed is its conformity to 
aotic^t usage.” — ({See also what follows on this subject.) 

$*#!* the beginning of the following year, Cranmer had the satisfaction 
df receiving an. order of council for transmission through his province, 
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enjoining the indiscriminate removal of images frotaJMiiircbes* This 
circumstance evidences the affection of the royal mind towards the 
Reformed opinions ; and we regretfibuch "wo cannot - find room for 
Mr. Soames’ sensible observations upon the 'Subject. 

We pass over much useful matter to observe upon the compiling 
of a new service-book. The summer of this year was passed by the 
delegated divines in inquiry and consultation. It does not seem 
clearly made out who were the divines employed on this occ&ion. 
The Archbishop of Canterbury is the only one expressly mentioned in 
the statute ; his assistants being designated as “ most learned and 
discreet m</n.” It was the resolution of these illustrious compilers, 
whoever they were, not to make unnecessary alterations. They re* 
jected, it is true, the errors and absurdities which had gradually crept 
into the service-book during the dark ages. Their object was to 
enable men to pray not only with the lips but with the understanding 
also. They began their task by a diligent examination of existing 
service-books, many of* which were Romish. To “ refuse a form 
redolent of a holy mind,” because subsequently corrupted, was a 
weakness to which our Reformers were superior. They were more- 
over in good policy anxious to offend Romish .prejudices as little as 
possible. 


This proved the means of introducing to the nation a service remarkably 
resembling that established at Britain at a remote period. Upon the whole 
nothing could be more judicious than the conduct of those entrusted with this 
delicate commission ; for, although the first service-book contained some con- 
cessions to Romish prejudices, afterwards properly denied, yet these were 
sanctioned by early usage among Christians, and.it justly seemed expedient to 
deal cautiously with popular prepossessions. The candour and discretion of 
the liturgical committee were fully equalled by the literary execution of its task. 
The translations produced are among the happiest extant. — Pp. 370, 371. 


Mr. Soames notices where the liturgy now differs from that then 
compiled:- some of these differences are certainly important, but the 
reasons assigned for the concessions made are satisfactorily given by 
Mr. Soames. (p. 381.) While the Reformers strove to comriliate 
their opponents, they laboured at the same time to guard their indul- 
gences from abuse. Among those who approved the prescribed 
liturgy, but who did not admit the political expediency as an apology 
for the concessions of the Reformers, was the “ able, learned, zealous, 
but somewhat intemperate Calvin, at this period in the zenith of. his 
reputation.” 

England had now acquired a faith resting upon intelligible grounds; 
while foreign Romanists found themselves possessing* a religion, Of 
which the authority was generally esteemed doubtful. Yet from this 
period the good cause began to decline, and the origin was mfcinly 
attributable to Somerset's determination to overthrow Rongttutfh 
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altogether. The*Protector had of late become exceedingly unpopular ; 
and the progress of heretical doctrines, fed by the Anabaptists driven 
out of Germany into England, add joined to such elements of hetero- 
doxy as were of domestic growth, tended greatly to injure the cause 
of Reformation, and endanger its supporters. Among the most pro- 
minent of the opponents to the new ritual, was the Lady Mary, who 
continued to use the old Latin mass. For a time the council con- 
nived at the disobedience of the illustrious lady. Not even her bold 
declaration of nonconformity in the following year, induced the king 
or his ministers to adopt less cautionary measures frith her, — the fear 
of the power of Charles, Mary’s imperial cousin, operating greatly 
with her religious opponents to set the question temporarily at rest. 
Religious animosities were thus kept .alive. In the following August, 
however, the* council commanded her chaplains to say the mass no 
more. In vain were repeated and illustrious messengers sent to the 
determined lady, bearing affectionate letters from her royal brother. 
She disclaimed his power to regulate her conscience, and promised 
obedience in all cases that were not connected with her faith. We 
hear no more of her till the autumn of 1552, when the indignant 
princess somewhat uncourteously declined the honour of listening to 
Ridley, who made the offer of preaching to her the fiord of God in her 
own chapel. She very readily offered him the pulpit of the parish 
Church , but declined being an auditor on the occasion. 

In the meantime the Protector had been disgraced, imprisoned, and 
very shortly afterwards beheaded: — nor -did the Parliament separate 
before it had given vent qnequi vocally to the respect generally enter- 
tained for the memory of Somerset 1 Scarcely had the venerable 
Cranmer, who had been placed at the head of a commission, prepared 
for the sanction of royal authority a body of canon law, the fruit of 
indefatigable application, than the monarch began to decline, and the 
14 Reformatio Legum” iftas set aside. It was however published under 
this title in Elizabeth’s reign, the whole compilat on being digested 
under fifty-one heads, which are ably and intelligibly explained by 
Mr. Soames, and the reasons wherefore the moral discipline of the 
new code was unsuited to a national church pointed out to the reader's 
attention. 

The king’s death was preceded by that extraordinary act of his 
counsellors, violating the oath they had taken to preserve the order of 
succession prescribed by King Henry’s will. Mr. Soames argues for 
some legal extenuation of their conduct, or rather that it is defensible 
by precedent^. But precedented or unprecedented, it cannot be re- 
ga»|$d in any other light than as a moral violation. 

C^plward’s dying prayer is a sufficient attestation that he died a 
CTotestant: — 
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Though not allowed to live beyond the time of early youth, this prince may 
justly challenge a high degree of reputation. Whether 'a kind Providence 
really does continue longest in this probationary state such as require most of 
the world's rugged discipline to subdue, the evil of their minds, or whether men 
goodnaturedly assume the excellence or qualities but imperfectly developed, 
and but slightly tried ; it is certain, that when the thread of life is prematurely 
cut, the regret awakened is generally keen. In Edward’s casp, however, the 
national grief undoubtedly rested upon solid grounds. That amiable young 
sovereign joined to confirmed habits of application a precocity of intellect 
which enabled him to judge of questions rarely understood in the earlier stages 
of life. Archbishop Cranmer watched his intellectual progress with &y the 
affectionate interest of a fond parent. lie often congratulated Sir JohnCheke, 
even with tears, upon his singular felicity in being entrusted with the charge of 
such a pupil. Edward, indeed, might justly make his tutor proud. Latin he 
wrote with miency and correctness ; nor was he unable even to speak it with 
little or no premeditation. In French he was equally well skilled; and he had 
attained an acquaintance with the Greek, Spanish, and Italian. He had also 
made some proficiency in natural philosophy, logic, music, and astronomy. In 
addition to these accomplishments, the royal youth possessed a graceful person, 
a winning gentleness of manner, and an easy flow of wit. Astonished at the 
display of so much excellence in a person of such tender age, Cardan pro- 
nounced him a miracle of nature. Genius, learning, beauty, and address, 
however, have often formechtlie seductive blandishments of those who wanted 
sterling worth. But Edward was not thus miserably defective. He never passed 
much beyond the most unreflecting stage of life, his exalted rank exposed him 
largely to the poisonous effect of gaiety and adulation, he was never inattentive 
to the cares of government ; yet religious impressions always held firm pos- 
session of his mind..— P. 7G6 — 7G8. 

The anticipation of those bloody deeds that disgraced the reign of 
his sister, we should hope, was spared the monarch thus prematurely 
cut off from earth, unless we are at liberty to attribute to this mis- 
giving his resolution not to nominate her as his successor. We 
presume Mr. Soames’ fourth volume will travel through these dark 
paths of error, and conduct us to the “ re-establishment of the Pro- 
testant Church,” under the glorious reign of the “ good Queen 
Elizabeth.” — We shall return witli pleasure to the consideration of the 
subject, the manner and matter of our Author being abundantly to 
our taste. An intelligent companion lends a new charm to the road 
we travel, how frequently soever we may have performed the journey. 


Art. II. — Novum Testamcntum Grace, Textum ad Fidem Codtcum 9 
Versionum , ct Patrum rccensuit , et Lectionis Varietatem adjecit 
D. Jo. Jac.Grieshacii. Volumetil. Quatuor Evangelia complectens, 
Edilionem lertiam cmendatam et auctam curavit D. David Schulz. 
Berolini, 1827. 8vo. pp. lvi. cxxvii. 668. Imported by Howell and 
Stewart. * 

“ It hath been the unanimous and laudable wish of learned men, to 
fix and ascertain the text of Scripture, and reduce it to one invariable 
standard. It was the godly jealousy of some for the preservation of 
VOL. ix. no. x. 4 i 
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it, that excited them to oppose all various readings whatsoever, as 
highly prejudicial to the sacred text; and it was the no less pious zeal 
of others that prompted them to use their utmost diligence in collecting 
these various readings, with a view, by their means, of restoring its 
integrity.*” And though some have over-rated the v#luc of these 
labours, wliilfc by others they have been unduly depreciated, yet the 
result of the whole has been most satisfactory, inasmuch as it has 
demonstrated that, in all material points, the sacred volume has been 
tran^hiitted to us pure and uncorrupted. 

Eleven principal editions of the entire New Testament were given 
to the public before Dr. Griesbr.ch published the results o£ his critical 
researches. Of these, the editio princeps of Erasmus, and that 
contained in the Complutensian Polyglott, (which was published at 
the expense of Cardinal Ximenes), appeared nearly at the same time, 
the former being published in 1516, and the latter in 1522, though 
the volume comprising the New Testament bears the date of 1514. 
The text of both these editions was formed from modern MSS. 
Erasmus subsequently printed four other editions before the year 
1535, each with more or fewer variations derived from different 
sources. He was followed by Robert Stephens, a learned printer at 
Paris; whose editions, published in 1546 and 1546, .closely follow the 
Complutensian Text and the fifth edition of Erasmus: but his third 
edition, magnificently printed in folio in 1550, is enriched with readings 
from fifteen MSS., and may be considered as laying the foundation of 
modern criticism on the Greek Testament. Griesbach, in the Prole- 
gomena to his second edition (Sect. I. $11.) has very severely criticised 
this edition, and has shewn how very little Stephens contributed 
towards fixing the text. Except in the Apocalypse, it is little more 
than a reprint of Erasmus’s fifth impression. “ But the inward defects 
of this edition were overlooked for its outward beauties: there was 
also a religious motive which operated in its favour. In England, in 
Holland, and in Switzerland, the edition was esteemed for the sake of 
the editor, who became a convert to the Protestant cause, and fled on 
that account from Paris, to settle at Geneva, in the neighbourhood of 
Calvin and Beza.”f 

Theodore Beza was the next scholar, who applied himself to the 
critical editing of the Greek Testament. Excepting the very ancient 
manuscript of the four gospels and Acts, now preserved in the Public 
Library in the University of Cambridge, and generally cited as the 
Codex Bezm vel Cantabrigicnsis, and another of St. Paul’s Epistles, 
known and quoted as the Codex Claromontanus, and the Syriac 


* Worthington’s Boyle Lectures, vol. i. p. 150. 
f Bp. Marsh’s Divinity Lectures, Tart 1. p. 108. 
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Version then recently published, Beza’s critical materials were mostly 
the same as those which had been used by Robert Stephens, whose 
text Bishop Marsh, after Griesbach, states that he amended in not 
more than fifty places, and even these emendations were not always 
founded on rapper authority. 

The divinSf, who followed Beza, were too much occupied in refuting 
the adversaries of the Reformed Religion, and in the vindication and 
establishment of Christian liberty, to be able to apply themselves to 
sacred criticism. The care of the sacred text therefore devolved 

on the Booksellers! and by them sacred criticism was on this 

occasion unquestionably but little, if a( all, advanced. The Elzevirs, 
opulent printers at Leyden, employed some unknown person to super- 
intend their edition of 1624, who, from Stephens's third edition, and 
that published by Beza, established the text, subsequently called the 
Tcxtus Receplus , which gradually acquired such authority, that for a 
long time, all efforts to amend it were regarded as hostile to religion, 
and to the divine authority of the sacred text. 

The honour of directing sound criticism efficiently to the emenda- 
tion of the Greek Testament, by the collation of manuscripts and 
ancient versions, is due to our learned countryman Bishop Walton, 
and to his coadjutors in editing the London Polyglott Bible (pub- 
lished in 1G57); especially Archbishop Usher, by whose united care 
and labour many aids to sacred criticism were collected together in 
that magnificent publication. Under Usher’s direction, not fewer than 
sixteen manuscripts were collated. Additional materials were furnished 
by Bishop Fell in his neat little edition of the Greek Testament, pub- 
lished at Oxford in 1675; and still more were contributed by Dr. Mill, 
in the magnificent Oxford edition, published in 1707, which he finished 
only a few days before his death, having devoted to it the unremitted 
labour of thirty years. Not only did Dr. M. greatly enlarge the 
number of various readings from MSS., ancient versions, and the 
quotations of the New Testament in the writings of the early Christian 
Fathers ; but in his learned prolegomena he further gave more accurate 
descriptions of the manuscripts which had been consulted. Mill’s 
edition was reprinted at Rotterdam, in 1710, by Ludolph Kuster, 
who somewhat enlarged the critical apparatus of his predecessor, by 
adding the readings of twelve MSS., some of which had been pre- 
viously but imperfectly collated. But both these editions were 
surpassed by that of John Albert Bengel, published at Tubingen, in 
1734, who not only # employed the critical materials which had been 
collected by preceding editors, but also added many important readings 
from more than twenty Greek manuscripts, and from several ancient 
Latin versions, besides extracts from the Armenian version, which had 
never before been given. 
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All these editions, however, were superseded by that of John James 
Wetstein, which was published at Amsterdam in 1751—52, in two 
volumes folio, containing the results of considerably more than twenty 
years incessant application. The prolegomena and the Appendix arc 
a treasure of sacred criticism. This edition has been likdily eulogized 
by Bishop Marsh, who has vindicated Wetstein from the severe criti- 
cisms of Michaelis. 

At length appeared the editions of Dr. John James Griesbacii, in 
commendation of whose unwearied research all modern biblical scholars 
are unanimous, though some diflerencc of opinion exists among them 
concerning the value of his theory of classification of ^manuscripts. 
Although the edition, of which we are to give a more particular 
account, is styled the third edition, it is in fact a fourth; Dr. Cries- 
bach having published two editions, with various readings at length, 
and references to authorities, besides a third smaller edition containing 
some readings different from those occurring in the two preceding 
impressions. His first edition, published in 1774— 75, in two volumes 
8vo, comprised the critical materials which had been collected by Mill, 
Bengel, and Wetstein, in their editions of the New Testament, toge- 
ther with the various readings of manuscripts found by him in the 
British Museum, at London, and in the Royal Library, at Paris. Of 
his second edition, the first volume appeared in 179&, and the second 
in 1806: there were copies printed on fine paper, the cost of which 
was defrayed by the late Duke of Grafton, by whose liberality they 
were originally sold at a low rate, although they are now rarely to be 
met with, except at an exorbitant price. There were, it is said, fifty 
copies struck off on large paper, in quarto. In preparing this edition, 
Dr. Griesbach re-modelled the whole work, so that the former impres- 
sion served him merely as an index or guide. The collations of Mill, 
Bengel, and Wetstein were re-examined ; and such various readings 
were inserted, as he had discovered in the editions of Matthau, Alter, 
and Birch, which had been printed between the years 1782 and 1788. 
Having laid this foundation, Dr. * l. proceeded to collate all the Latin 
versions published by Blanchini and Sabatier, together with extracts 
from the two Wolfenbuttell MSS. published by Knittel, and the read- 
ings of the Sahidic version, furnished by Woide, Georgi, and Munter; 
of the Armenian version, contributed by M. Bredcnkampf; of the 
Sclavonic version, by M. Dobrowsky ; of the Syriac version of Jeru- 
salem, collated by Adler ; and of the Philoxenian-Syriac version, which 
had been published by Professor White. Thp publication of the 
Alexandrian MS. of the New Testament at London, in 1786, by 
Dr. Woide, of the Codex Boernerianus (a manuscript of St. Paul’s 
Epistles, of the ninth or tenth century) by Matthaei, at Meissen, and 
of the Codex Bezae, by Dr. Kipling, at Cambridge, in 1793, enabled 
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him further to correct various mistakes in the former collation, and to 
augment it with considerable additions. Lastly, Dr. 6. examined the 
text of the New Testament, and inserted in it the requisite critical 
marks and references. The first volume contains the four gospels, to 
which are prefixed copious prolegomena, exhibiting, in seven sections, 
a critical history of the printed text, a catalogue of all the manuscripts 
(amounting to three hundred and fifty-five) from which various read- 
ings are quoted, and an account of the method pursued by Griesbach 
in executing this second edition, together with rules for judging of 
various readings. The second volume contains the remaining books 
of the Ncvj Testament, a dissertation.on 1 John v. 7, and additional 
various readings. The text is printed in two columns, the numbers 
of the verses being put in the margin, beneath which are the various 
readings. Griesbach’s second edition has been reprinted twice in this 
country, in 1809 and again in 1818 ; in both which the text is printed 
in long lines, and the notes in two columns. The last is the most 
correct of these reprints, and, besides having the addenda carefully 
incorporated in their respective places, it contains a synoptical table 
of the readings preferred by Griesbach in the edition printed at Leipsic 
in 1805, and differing in some respects from those adopted in his 
larger second edition. 

Such was the state of the sacred text of the New Testament, when 
Dr. Schulz was requested to give a third impression of Griesbach’s 
revision, with such additional various readings as have been discovered 
within the last thirty years. Of the manner, in which he has executed 
the task confided to him, our readers will be enabled to judge from 
the following details. 

In the first place he procured and collated the various printed 
books, of which Griesbach had made use in preparing his edition, as 
well as the various critical materials which the researches of learned 
men had discovered, since the publication of the first volume of his 
second edition, in 179G. Dr. Schulz then proceeded to correct all the 
typographical errors that had been detected, and he expunged a great 
number of stops, especially commas, which (he states) had been 
unnecessarily introduced by modern editors, and which in many 
instances only tended to obscure the sacred text. He also deviated in 
very many places from the received mode of placing the accents, and 
of spelling certain words. 

These preliminary steps having been taken, Dr. Schulz collated 
anew the principal authorities cited by Griesbach, to which he could 
procure access, and* observed in what respects they differed from 
the notation of former editors. He then inserted various readings from 
new manuscripts and versions, some of which had been hitherto little 
known or altogether neglected. More particularly, he thus collated, 
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1. The fac-simile of the Alexandrian MS. of the New Testament, 
edited by Dr. Woide ; the fac-simile of the Codex Bezae, edited by 
Dr. Kipling ; and the Latin manuscripts, edited by Blanchini and 
Sabatier: to which was added, a collation of the celebrated Codex 
Vaticanus, from the papers of Dr. Bentley, which was printed at 
Oxford in 1709, in the Appendix to Dr. Woide’s edition of the Alex- 
andrian MS. This was unknown to Dr. Griesbach, and in many 
instances it differs from the readings collected from the same manu- 
script by Dr. Birch, of Copenhagen. 

2. Dr. Barrett’s splendid fac-simile of a Codex Rescriptus of part of 
St. Matthew’s Gospel, published at Dublin in 1801, but not known to 
Griesbach. This precious MS. is of the sixth century, and is of great 
importance for supplying the chasms which occur in the Codices 
Alexandrinus, Ephremi (Regius 9) and Bezae: it is here noted by the 
letter Z. 

3. The entire collation of the Codex Cyprius, a manuscript of the 
eighth century, which had been only partially collated by Father 
Simon, whose extracts of various readings Were inserted by Dr. Mill, 
and were copied from his edition by the other critical editors above 
noticed. This manuscript was first accurately and minutely described 
by Dr. Augustine Scholz, who printed his collation at the end of his 
Curae Criticae in Historiam Textus Evangeliorum, published at 
Heidelberg in 1820. From the Biblische-Critischc Reise, or Biblico- 
Critical Travels in France, Switzerland, Italy, Palestine, and the 
Archipelago, of the same critic, Dr. Schulz has selected the various 
readings contained in the following MSS. preserved in the royal 
library at Paris, viz. Codex Regius 53, a manuscript of the tenth 
century, containing the four gospels, by Dr. Schulz, numbered 240 ; 
Cod. Reg. 177, a MS. containing the gospels, of the eighth century, 
numbered 241 ; Cod. Reg. 187, a manuscript of the eleventh century, 
also containing the gospels, with a catena or commentary, numbered 
243 ; and Cod. Reg. 89, the age of which is not specified, and 
which is numbered 244. To thfje are added, the principal various 
readings of, 

4. The Codex Rehdigeranus, a very ancient manuscript of the 
Latin version of the four gospels, for an account of which Dr. S. refers 
to a dissertation published by him at Breslau, in the year 1814. 

5. The Codex Messarensis 1. a manuscript of the fourteenth or 
fifteenth century : it is numbered 237. 

6. The Codex Syracusanus, in the Landoleni Library: to this 
manuscript, which is numbered 238, no date is assigned. 

7. The Berlin MS. of the four gospels, of the eleventh century, 
numbered 239. 

8. The Codex Gronovianus 131, a manuscript containing the four 
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gospels, which is preserved in the Public Library of the University of 
Leyden, and is here numbered 245. This manuscript was collated 
for the first time by M. Dertnout, in his Collectanea Critica in Novum 
Testamentum, Parti. (Lugd. Bat. 1825.) 

9. The Codex Meermannianus, preserved in the same library, 
and also collated, for the first time, by Dermout. II was written 
towards the close of the twelfth century, and contains the historical 
books of the New Testament, the Epistles of James, Peter, and 
1 John, and a fragment of the Epistle to the Romans. It is num- 
bered 246. 

10. The .various readings of the Gothic Version, from the corrected 
edition published by M. Zahn, at Weissenfcls, in 1805, and the new 
readings contained in the fragments of this version, published by 
Signor Mai, in 1819, together with the fragments of the Sahidic 
Version, the Appendix to Dr. Woide's fac-simile of the Codex Alex- 
andrinus, and the fragments of the Basmurico-Coptic Version, edited 
by Ergelbreth, in 1811. 

Dr. Schulz has also enriched his edition with many valuable notes 
of C. Benedict Micliaelis relative to the Syriac, Arabic, Persian, and 
Ethiopic versions, from his copy of Kuster's edition of the New Testa- 
ment, which is now deposited in the library of the Orphan House at 
Halle. Further, Dr. S. had constantly open before him the most 
valuable critical editions of the new Testament, as well as any other 
works which might afford him any assistance, including the editions of 
Stephens, Mill, Wetstein, Birch, Matthaei, and Knappe, and also Gries- 
bach's edition, printed at Leipsic in 1809. This last in very many 
instances differs from his own second edition. 

The typographical execution of this edition is very neat and much 
more commodious than that of Griesbach's second edition : besides the 
editor’s preface, and Griesbach's preface, which is enlarged in the 
catalogue of MSS. in addition to various minute corrections, the volume 
now published contains the four gospels. At the end, there are eighteen 
closely printed pages of addenda, which ought to be carefully tran- 
scribed and inserted in their proper places before the book can be 
advantageously consulted: these addenda are partly caused by the 
access of new readings from Dermout’s Collectanea Critica, which did 
not come into Dr. Schulz's possession, until after the present volume 
was finished. Such additions are unavoidable in a work embracing so 
many thousand minute figures and references : Griesbach's second 
edition had not fewer .than fifteen or sixteen pages of similar addenda ; 
.and the candid reader will extend to such an undertaking the liberal 
apology made by Bishop Marsh for Wetstein, — “ That mistakes and 
oversights are discoverable in the work, detracts not from its general 
merits. No work is without them : and least of all can consummate 
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accuracy be expected, where so many causes of error never cease to 
operate.”* 

Although Dr. Schulz has not felt himself authorized to depart from 
the plan of Griesbach, yet he is not a servile admirer of that critic’s 
doctrine concerning recensions, or classifying MSS. into certain fami- 
lies : while he freely admits that that doctrine ought to remain, he 
hesitates not to announce his opinion that it ought to be circumscribed 
within narrower limits, and to be exercised much more sparingly and 
with* much greater caution than has been done by Griesbach and his 
followers. Indeed, since the publication of Dr. (now Archbishop) 
Laurence's able “ Remarks on frhe Classification of Manuscripts adopted 
by Griesbach in his edition of the New Testament, ’’ in 1814, it is, we 
believe, generally considered that Griesbach’s views are not unfre- 
quently erroneous, — not through design, but from human infirmity ; 
and that the principles, by which he estimated the value of manuscripts, 
and of course the genuineness of particular readings, are fundamentally 
erroneous. Yet let not our readers imagine that such collections arc 
destitute of utility. Whatever opinions critics may form respecting 
the classification of manuscripts, and consequently the degree of 
authority to which they are entitled in determining the genuineness of 
a reading, publications like the present arc an invaluable treasure to 
the scholar, to whom they afford a general and correct index to the 
great body of Greek MSS. and a necessary acquisition to the theo- 
logian who is engaged in explaining and vindicating the cardinal 
doctrines of the gospel against the perpetually varying assaults of its 
enemies; while this great, result necessarily presents itself to the mind, 
that the records of our salvation have come down to us, with their 
integrity unimpaired. However infidel sciolists may have endeavoured 
to shake the faith of less informed Christians by raising objections 
against the number of various readings; the unlettered Christian need 
not be under any apprehension, that they will diminish the certainty of 
his faith. Of the thirty thousand various readings which are said to 
exist in Dr. Mill's editio.n, or the hundred and fifty thousand which 
have been affirmed to exist in Gricsbach’s edition, or the much greater 
number which will be found in Dr. Schulz’s edition, very few indeed 
have been discovered which cither make or can make any perceptible 
or material alteration in the sense in any modern version. If our 
limits would permit we could adduce very numerous examples from 
the volume now before us, in confirmation of this remark. These 
various readings, as it has been remarked by a living writer, u consist 
almost wholly of palpable errors in transcription, grammatical and 
verbal differences, such as, the insertion or omission of an article, the 
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substitution of a word for its equivalent, and the transposition of 
a word or two in a sentence. Even the few that do change the sense, 
affect it only in passages relating to unimportant historical and geogra- 
phical circumstances ; and the still smaller number that make any 
alteration in things of consequence, do not on that account place us 
in any absolute uncertainty. For, cither the true reading may be 
discovered by collating other manuscripts, versions, and quotations 
found in the works of the ancients ; or, should these fail to give us 
the requisite information, we are enabled to explain the doctrine in 
question from other undisputed passages of holy writ." In short, the 
observation made by Dr. Bentley more than a century ago, with refe- 
rence to the thirty thousand various readings in Dr. Mill’s edition, may 
with equal truth be applied to the present very numerous collection : — 

** The real text of the sacred writers does not now (since the originals 
have been so long lost) lie in any single MS. or edition, but is dispersed 
in them all. It is competently exact indeed, even in the worst MS. 
now extant : nor is one • article of faith or moral precept either per- 
verted or lost in them ; chuse the worst by design out of the whole 
lump of readings."* 



• 

Art. III. — A Sermon , preached in the Chapel of Lambeth Palace , at 
the Consecration of the Hon. and Right Rev. Hugh Percy , D.D. 
Lord Bishop of Rochester. By John Lonsdale, B.D. Fellow of 
Eton College , and Domestic Chaplain to His Grace the Lord Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. Published at the Command of His Grace. 
London: Rivingtons. 1827. 8vo. pp. 24. 

The text of this admirable Sermon (1 Cor. iv. 1,2), is one which 
almost irresistibly suggests itself to any person tolerably acquainted 
with the Scriptures, when engaged in contemplating the appointment 
of a frail and fallible mortal to any ^spiritual function in the Church of 
Christ. It is required in stewards that a man be found faithful! It 
is required in stewards who may be entrusted with the administration 
and guardianship of earthly treasures ; and all stewards so entrgpted, 
if they are found faithless in their office, are sure to meet with the 
infamy and disaster which, even in this world, attend upon the steps of 
dishonesty. But if this righteous doom awaits those who are not 
trust-worthy in the management of the false Mammon, what shall be 
said of those who have dealt treacherously with the true ? If disgrace 
and ruin lie in ambush for the unjust or thriftless agent, whose com- 
mission relates to perishable concerns, where shall he appear, who has 
been ordained to watch over interests that spread out into eternity, 
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and who yet shews, by his life and demeanour, that he has regarded 
the Church only as one of many professions, by which a man may 
advance himself, and lay the foundation of a rich inheritance for his 
children or his kindred ? Can any person, who is conscious of such 
motives, hope for the rewards of the faithful steward? Can he expect 
to escape the condemnation in store for those who have betrayed 
their trust ? 

T.hese are reflections whicli naturally force themselves on the mind 
of any one who meditates seriously on the admission of a human being 
to any order of the Christian rrpnistry. But they arc reflections which 
rush in, with overpowering force, when one thinks of the consecration 
of a Christian Bishop. The sun does not shine on any scene of use- 
fulness at all to be compared with that which opens itself to him w T ho, 
on right motives, and with heavenly views, desires and obtains the 
episcopal office. The shadows of death cannot close more fearfully 
and wrathfully on any man who calleth himself Christian, than on him 
who lays on the ark of God’s most awful mysteries, a hand that itches 
for lucre, and who brings into the sanctuary a heart filled solely with 
selfish cares and secular calculations. We positively cannot imagine 
any thing more awful than the juxta-position of these two opposites, — 
namely, the character of a worldly and faithless overseer of the flock 
of Christ, and this weighty and simple position of the Apostle, It is 
required in stewards that a man he found faithful! 

What would the Church be at this day, had the words of St. Paul 
been in the cars and in the hearts of all who ever aspired to that good 
and glorious labour, the function of a Christian Prelate? From 
how many foul spots and unseemly wrinkles would the spouse of 
Christ have now been free ? But these are thoughts which, if 
indulged, would lead us a weary and mournful pilgrimage over ages of 
ignorance, corruption, and faithlessness, during which the witnesses of 
the truth were compelled to prophesy in sackcloth, while the mitre 
was desecrated by contact with t’/c brows of' remorseless and insatiable 
men, who lorded it overlhe heritage of God. We turn, most willingly, 
to a ^spectacle more full of hope and comfort, the Consecration of a 
Protestant Bishop of the Apostolical Church of England. 

The preacher appointed for this occasion begins by noticing the 
divisions in the church of Corinth, which called for an authoritative 
statement, on the part of the Apostle, of the “ proper character of 
himself and his fellow-labourers; and of all who should succeed them 
in that duly-constituted ministry to the end of tlfe world. Let a man 
so account of us, as of ministers of Christ , and stewards of the mysteries 
of God." 

Mr. Lonsdale then proceeds to offer some plain, but very forcible 
observations on the respect which may be justly claimed for those who 
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are duly constituted and accredited as “ agents of Heaven, and 
servants of the Most High God.” 

It is our demand, as it was St. Paul's, that a man so account of us as of the 
ministers of Christ, and stewards of the mysteries of God." If (we would say 
to our brethren of the laity) if we presented ourselves to your notice, like the 
philosophers of pagan antiquity, as self-commissioned teachers, venting upon the 
world the dreams of our own imaginations; or suggesting, for the guidance of 
our fellow-creatures, the conclusions of our own judgments ; you might be well 
justified in treating our representations with attention, or neglect, in “ hearing, 
or forbearing," as might seem to you best. But such is not our character — 
such are not our pretensions. We come to you as the heralds of the Universal 
Sovereign — as conveying a gracious message of mercy and peace from God to 
his fallen crertures — as having “ a ministry bf reconciliation committed to us.” 
“ We preach not ourselves, but Christ Jesus the Lord." In his name, we 
counsel, we exhort, we entreat, we charge you, to give us a favourable recep- 
tion, and an attentive hearing. In a word, to sum up with St. Paul, “ we are 
ambassadors for Christ, as though God did beseech you by us ; we pray you 
in Christ's stead, be ye reconciled to God.” — Pp. 1 1, 12. 

Shortly after, the preacher exclaims, 

Would to God, that it might never be forgotten, that our commission is not 
the less certainly divine, because it is evidenced to be such, by moral, and not 
sensible proofs : and that its validity cannot possibly be impaired by any per- 
sonal defects of the commissioners ! Would to God that we might have full 
reason to apply to our brethren the Apostle’s eucharistical language, “For this 
cause thank we God without ceasing, because, when ye received the word of 
Cod, which ye heard of us, ye received it, not as the word of men, but (as it 
is in truth) the word of God; which effectually worketh also in you that 
believe 1 — Pp. 12, 13. 

To these ejaculations every faithful son of the Church will heartily 
pronounce, Amen ! But even while be is uttering it, he will feel that, 
perhaps, somewhat too heavy a demand is made upon human nature, 
when wc expect that “ the personal defects of the commissioners” 
should be forgotten, and nothing remembered but the truth and sanc- 
tity of the commission. It is true, that the heavenly treasure must 
be deposited in frail and earthen vessels ; and that to turn away from 
the mysteries of God because human infirmity mixes itself in their 
administration, is neither more or le§s than to fight against the divine 
appointments. But, unhappily, the chalice may, sometimes, not only 
he of mean and perishable materials, but may positively be defiled with 
a savour of worldliness, which must cause men to abhor the offering 
of the Lord. And, in that case, it will be vain to remind them that 
the gracious designs of God can never be defeated and annulled by 
the unworthiness of his ministers. It is, indeed, most ardently to be 
desired, that men would always look beyond the mortal agent, to the 
Holy and Omnipoteift Father of light and mercy. But there are, 
comparatively, but few who are able to do this ; and they who may 
be unable, are not, it is true, bereft of the means of grace,— but often 
fatally repelled from the use of them. What a momentous argument 
for faithfulness, and sanctity of life, on the part of those, whose 
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duty it is to commend the truth of God to the grateful acceptance of 
man ! 

A few words are said, in the succeeding paragraph, in vindication of 
the frame of our ecclesiastical polity, which invests the sacred order 
with “ honourable rank and competent provision ; M and which claims 
for a small number of that order “ a place even among the nobles 
of the realm.'* 

\\Je do not forget (it would be strange indeed if we did) that Christ’s “ king- 
dom is not of this world,” often as the plain sense of that saying has been 
perverted : but we remember also, that it is a kingdom of grace upon earth, 
before it becomes a kingdom of elory in heu\en : and that, while it continues 
such, earthly means may, and ought to be employed, for the enlargement of its 
boundaries, and the extension of its benefits. God forbid however, that, while 
we are intent upon the means, we should lose sight of the end which hallows 
them ; and should mistake the mere outworks of our Sion, for the heaven-built 
citadel of its strength! Woe, we are well assured, awaits the secularized 
minister, who is content to merge in temporal distinctions the title, in which 
his pattern, St. Paul, gloried, of a il servant of Jesus Christ.” And if we would 
learn that God's hand is against the Clmrch which pursues worldly splendour 
and political aggrandizement, at the expense of itsirue honour, the public annals 
of Christendom may supersede the necessity of other teachers. — Pp. 1.5, 16. 

The maxim that Christ’s kingdom is not of this world, is one which, 
in common with many other scriptural sayings, has indeed been 
strangely perverted ; and by none, perhaps, more strongly than by 
the author of a recent work,* in which it is contended that this prin- 
ciple is violated by any connexion whatever between the Church and 
the State. This is no proper occasion for the discussion of so vast a 
question. We may, however, briefly remark, that, whether the cause 
of religion is, or is not, likely to he advanced by any union and 
concert between the secular and spiritual authorities, is a point which 
can never be determined merely by an appeal to these words of our 
Lord. Their obvious import is, that he was no temporal potentate,— 
that he was not king of the Jews in a sense opposed to the authority 
of Caesar, or any other earthly prince, — that he was not the sort of 
king whom the Jews had beei anxiously expecting, — and that his 
power was not to be established, like earthly conquests, by the wea- 
pons of a carnal warfare. But we should be very unwilling to follow 
the guidance of an interpreter, who could draw from these plain truths 
this complex and sweeping inference,— that the temporal legislature 
must never mix itself with any scheme for the preservation and sup- 
port of Christianity upon the earth ! The dominion of Christ was not — 
(like that of Mohammed) — to be propagated or maintained by the 
sword; therefore , it is unlawful for the State adopt any measures, 
or to make any provision, for perpetuating the religion of Christ ! 

We insert the concluding paragraph of this Sermon, as a fair 
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specimen of the masculine sobriety of thought and diction which belong 
to this very distinguished scholar and able divine. The subject is one, 
(and this is not the first time that Mr. Lonsdale has shewn his ability 
in handling it,) which absolutely shuts out all novelty. The reflections, 
however, are such as never can lose their power of impression, so long 
as integrity or piety are to be found on earth ; and they are expressed 
with a plain and solemn gravity well suited to the venerable presence 
in which they were delivered. 

• 

To what then, that we may come to the conclusion of the whole matter, to 
what have they, who have “ taken part in this ministry,” solemnly engaged 
themselves \ Let us hear the inspired teaqfier once again. “ It is required in 
stewards, that a man be found faithful.” It is not a point of counsel, not 
a matter of recommendation ; but of strict and positive requisition. Fidelity is 
not only the proper, but the indispensable qualification of stewards in general; 
and of the stewards of God's mysteries above all others : and it is the praise 
specially assigned to certain eminent individuals among them in several places 
of Scripture. In other qualities, there may be a difference among them; they 
may, they will, vary in ability ; for some have the loan of ten talents, and some 
of five — they may vary even in zeal and activity — for in determining the mea- 
sure of these, constitution of body and mind will have its weight — they may 
vary in usefulness — for this will depend greatly upon the spheres and oppor- 
tunities of acting, which may severally be assigned to them. But faithful they 
must all be: faithful in their attachment to their Master’s interests; in their 
zeal for his glory ; in their maintenance of his cause ; in their care of his house- 
hold ; in their distribution of his riches. It would not be a difficult, though an 
unwelcome task, to point out the ways in which God's stewards may be 
unfaithful. They may administer the spiritual treasure committed to them 
partially ; giving only such measure of it as suits their private purposes, and 
withholding the rest. Let the Church of Rome consider how much she has 
to answer for in this respect. They may mix tl.eir own dross with the pure 
gold of the sanctuary, and dispense both together as of common origin, and of 
equal value. Here too, the same Church has incurred a charge, heavier than 
we would willingly lay upon its individual members. They may at least dwell 
with undue preference upon the importance of certain portions of that precious 
deposit, ana so lead men to make a false estimate of the whole. And here, 
need we go far for examples of failure ? — But I forbear. Let us rather seek 
for ourselves, by every appointed means of grace, the will and the power to be 
faithful, from Him who is the Author of both. There cannot be a stronger 
claim to the charitable prayers of thosq among whom we minister, on our be- 
half, than the consideration, that we are appointed to “ watch for their souls, 
as they that (by the very nature of their office) must give account.” There 
cannot be a more heart-stirring incitement to our own earnest supplications, 
and diligent endeavours, than the constant bearing in mind of the awful supi- 
mons which awaits us, “Give an account of thy stewardship, for thou maytiist 
be no longer steward.” It is not for us to unravel the mysterious chain, whfcfi 
links God's all-controlling providence, and man’s responsibility with each other. 
This is a part of that wisdom of which only the Allwise “ understandeth the 
way, and kuoweth the place.” But that there is room for the existence of both, 
and for a perfect harmony between them, who can doubt, that consults the 
written Oracles of God with a sober and unprejudiced mind; or even observes 
the passing events ar6und him, and the workings of his own conscience, with 
the calm and serious contemplation of a traveller through time to eternity? 
That He who built Ilis Church upon a rock impregnable and everlasting, will 
not tail to uphold it, whether its watchmen wake, or sleep upon their post, we 
have the express assurance of llis own word. But we know no less surely, 
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that lie wilt not for that forbear to call them to a reckoning, and to a recom- 
pence of reward or punishment, according to their vigilance, or remissness. 
“ Who then is that faithful and wise steward, whom his Lord shall make ruler 
over his household, to give them their portion of meat in due season ? Blessed 
is that servant, whom his Lord, when he cometh, shall find so doing. Of a 
truth, I say unto you, that he will make him ruler over all that he hath.” It 
must not be overlooked, that there is a dark reverse of this picture accompany- 
ing it; that th'is promise is immediately followed by the denouncement of 
a dreadful M portion with the unbelievers,” for that servant who shall abuse the 
sacred trust reposed in him. May the Spirit of wisdom and holiness guide us 
by Ilis counsel to the blissful attainment of the one, and turn our steps far 
away from the miserable realization of the other! — F. 19 — 24. 

We cannot omit most earnestly to recommend the whole of this 
eloquent discourse to the notice and attention of our readers. They 
will find their account in becoming acquainted with a sermon, which is 
evidently the production of one, not only singularly gifted by nature, 
and possessed of high classical attainments, but deeply read in those 
sacred oracles, which can alone make men wise unto salvation. 


Art. IV . — A Visitation Sermon t preached at Northampton , July 16, 
1827, before the Lord Bishop of Peterborough. By the Hon. 
and Rev. George Spencer, M.A. Rector of Brington , Northaynp - 
tonshire. London. Rivingtons. 1827. 

Surely it is an interesting and an anxious occasion, when the 
youthful pastor stands up for the first time amongst his assembled 
brethren to declare his view of the Gospel committed to his charge. 
On such an occasion we believe this Sermon was preached, and it is 
now printed at the request of the Bishop and the Clergy present. 
The text is Acts xx. 28. — Take heed therefore unto yourselves , and 
to all the flock , over the which the Holy Ghost hath made you overseers , 
to feed the church of God , which he hath purchased with his own blood. 
The preacher, after defining “ the Church of God,” gives a brief, but a 
good, because a scriptural stateme.lt, of the nature of the office, and of 
the duties of the ministers of that Church. “ Messengers of good 
things,” “ Preachers of glad tidings,” great is the dignity of their 
office; and if they turn many souls unto righteousness, great is their 
reward here and hereafter : but “ if they shine not beautifully as the 
stars of God's glory, they shall glare fearfully as the firebrands of 
his wrath for ever.” — “ Stewards of the mysteries of God,” it is their 
duty to comfort and instruct their people ; but v/oe to them if they 
“ cause the Israel of God to feel as when a standard-bearer fainteth 
or turneth back.” There is indeed something peculiarly impressive 
in hearing one who has but lately dedicated himself unto the Lord, 
declare, under the lively impression of that solemn hour, the awful 
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responsibility of his office. Nor is this useful merely to the individual 
himself ; many of his elder brethren may, perhaps, through the cares 
of this life and the necessary intercourse with a naughty world, have 
lost somewhat of that impression which should ever be cherished, and 
then they may be greatly benefited by the sincere exposition of their 
younger brother. Of the merits of Mr. Spencer’s sermon we rejoice 
to speak in terms of praise ; he has already learned that the Gospel 
of Christ needs not the aid of the flowers of rhetoric or the ornaments 
of a laboured style ; — his perspicuous statements breathe a spirit of 
earnest piety, but with a discretion that shews that his zeal is not 
without knowledge. We have room but for one extract; he is 
speaking of the hearty good-will and resolution necessary for per- 
forming the work of an evangelist : 

By nature our hearts are full of evil. He that hath in earnest endeavoured 
to sanctify his own life, and to fashion it after the rule and doctrine of Christ, 
will know that this is true. He will have found that it is an irksome and hard 
task to cure himself, llow then shall he be disposed to bear with the infirmities 
of all the flock, and to heal them also ? The soul of man by nature i( cleaveth 
to the dust.” lie is the slave of divers lusts and passions, he loves this present 
world. How shall we, who are all of this sort, if we know ourselves aright, how 
shall we turn from all worldly cares and affections, and devote ourselves with 
singleness of purpose to the holy work of Christ ? And yet without this dis- 
position, the duties which we have undertaken, and from which, though we may 
neglect them, wc can never be absolved, will be grievous and burthensome. A 
minister depending on his own strength, may begin with some good resolutions, 
and from a slavish fear of punishment, or for some interested worldly motive, he 
may force himself to make some poor attempts ; but he will fail of success, and 
soon be discouraged. How will such a minister, who is a stranger to the true 
spirit of a pastor, gain influence, and persuade his flock ? He is only outwardly 
a shepherd, and “ the sheep will not follow a stranger, but will flee from him, 
for they know not the voice of strangers." 

If we think to be labourers in the fold of Christ, we must not serve him as 
an austere taskmaster, with an unwilling heart; nor must we dare to undertake 
this hallowed work with base desires of worldly aggrandisement or gain. We 
must feed the flock, " not by constraint, but willingly ; not for filthy lucre, but 
of a ready mind." St. Peter, who gave this direction to elders, whom he ad- 
dressed in his Epistle, knew by bis ownjexnerience, “ being also an elder,” tbat 
in the heart alone could be found the qualification for a true minister. He had 
been taught this lesson, not only by experience, but by the Lord himself, when 
he gave him his commission, “ Feed my sheep.” And why was that emphatic 
question, ** Simon, son of Jona, lovest thou me ?” thrice repeated ? This was not 
for Peter’s sake alone, but for our’s ; tbat none might presume to think himself 
a true minister of Christ, whose heart would not bear him witness, that for the 
sake of that Lord whom he serves, he would readily give up all that is dearest 
to him in the world. 

And why will the Lord send none to feed his flock who do not love him? 
because they alone will truly love the sheep. They have a motive within them 
which constrained! them to unremitting cheerful diligence; a motive, of which 
those know not the power, who have not themselves been led to flee for life to 
that Saviour, who loved them and gave himself for them. But when once a man 
has come to the knowledge of his lost and miserable state, and hath found hope 
and comfort by reliance on his Redeemer, he will roost gladly spend and oe 
spent in his service. He perceives and rejoices in the love of God, iii that he 
laid down his life for him, and now with hearty willing zeal acknowledges the 
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obligation that he ought to lay down his life for the brethren. He is bought 
with a price ; he is not his own, and therefore henceforth lives not to himself, 
but to the Lord/ If we then, my brethren, desire that to us ministers, the yoke 
of Christ should be easy, and his burden light, let us learn more of the burden 
of our own iniquities. If we can see clearly, from what a weight of wrath he 
hath redeemed us, we cannot reckon his commandments grievous. — P. 13 — 15. 

Happy is it for our Church and nation, when the sons of our illus- 
trious nobles are found labouring in sincerity and truth as ministers of 
the Gospel of Christ, for from them the doctrines and precepts of our 
holy faith are more readily received by the higher classes, and by their 
kindness and ministerial labours they easily gain the affections of their 
poorer brethren ; and thus, by the influence of a common faith, all 
ranks are brought to love and respect one another ; — bearing each 
other's burdens all are happy here, and joyfully expect their common 
salvation, when, through the merits of their crucified Redeemer, they 
shall have access by one Spirit unto their Father, the maker of them 
all. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

FAITH AND WORKS. 

It cannot justly be construed into a disrespect for learned men, if we 
presume occasionally to investigate the meaning of certain difficult parts 
of Scripture without an express reference to their previous arguments 
and conclusions. Any different, or at all original interpretation, will 
be more favourably received from an unknown person, as it were in 
forgetfulness of, than in opposition to them ; and should nothing 
materially new be advanced, still a freshness and an interest may thus 
be imparted to topics which otherwise we should be apt in process of 
time to think less about than their importance requires. Omitting, 
therefore, to cite what others have laid down, in the way either of 
contradiction or approbation, it may be useful to examine the doctrine 
of St. James in comparison with * he seemingly opposite one of St. Paul 
concerning the justification of mankind. 

St. James (ch. 2.) sets forth that a man is justified by works , and 
not by faith only ; St. Paul concludes that a man is justified by faith 
without the deeds of the law ; and presently afterward affirms, “to him 
that worketh not , but believeth on Him that justifieth the ungodly, his 
faith is counted for righteousness modes of doctrine which must be 
made clear and consistent, by explaining the principal terms in which 
they are propounded, and finding at the least one which is used in 
different significations by these Apostles. Now* the principal terms 
employed are justification, faith, and works ; the last of which will pro- 
bably appear to be the equivocal term in the passages above cited. 

Justification may be received to signify the bringing of men into 
that state in which a person of perfectly just character would naturally 
appear before his Creator ; viz. a state of acceptance and approval. 
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No such (merely human) character existing since the fall ; men, before 
they can attain unto this state, must obtain pardon or acquittal for 
the past ; there must be a previ^frs making of them just, as the word 
itself implies, when of themselves they are not so. Accordingly, Justi- 
fication conveys the idea at once of an amnesty and of such favour 
towards the objects of it as might be expected from the benevolence 
of God towards beings who had never offended Him. . He remem- 
bered] no more the sins and iniquities of the justified, but “ casteth them 
all behind his back,” that they may not any longer separate between 
the persons who have been guilty of them, and his love. Admitting 
which sense of the term, it will appear well nigh equivalent to salva- 
tion. A distinction may indeed be drawn between the two by 
describing tjie latter as alone final a*ad irrevocable, the crown and 
consummation of the former conferred in the eternal world ; whereas 
the justified in their earthly state are never absolutely safe from the 
danger of falling away into perdition. Yet the terms justification and 
salvation appear, sometimes at least, if not always, to be used indif- 
ferently by the sacred writers with a view to the remission of sins 
that are past ; and touching the point of future safety, it is certainly 
difficult to imagine that a man can for a time be really justified before 
God by any qualification (whether faith or works, or both) which He, 
to whom the future is present^ must all the while clearly foresee to be 
not of an abiding character. This perplexity however may be avoided 
for the present, as not directly pertaining to the matter in hand. Be 
it assumed (what scarcely any one will dispute) that a state of justifica- 
tion is, while it continues , a state of salvation likewise, and let the 
term faith next come under consideration. 

What then shall we describe faith to be, but a Jiearty belief in God 
the Father, the original Maker of all things ; and in Jesus Christ his 
Son, delivered to death for our offences, and raised again for our justi- 
fication ; and in the Holy Spirit, sent down by him, or at his interces- 
sion, to convert and sanctify his people? It will very much simplify 
our subject to admit in common this, or some other like definition of 
faith : and considering that both Apostles assert the doctrine of justifi- 
cation mainly thereby, we have surely reason to suppose that they use 
the term in one common meaning. The works by which also (saith 
the one Apostle) and those without which (saith the other) a man is 
justified, are, if we regard the turd of the sentence, what probably 
differ in their nature. It is not easy to conceive more than one faith 
by which a man can make any approach towards justification under 
the Gospel; but the faith mentioned by St. James is only said to be 
insufficient of itself without the addition of works : we should suppose 
it right then, a true faith, so iar as it goes, and deficient or useless 
merely because stopping short of certain works essential by divine 
appointment to the perfection of it. St. James primarily , though to 
appearance less exclusively than St. Paul, asserts the necessity of faith. 
Hud lie written that » man is justified by faith and not by works only , 
it would have been inconsistent with the pre-eminence of faith ; but as 
the passage stands, he evidently had in view a faith which should be 
worthy to rank before works (even the works which he intended) 
albeit not effectual to justification without them. He agrees with his 
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brother Paul in ascribing the highest place to faith, and seems to differ 
from him simply by associating with it certain works concerning 
which we may now proceed to inquire. 

Let therefore the works of the law, excluded by St. Paul, compre- 
hend all the works which, had man continued upright , would have 
been due from him to God and his fellow-creatures, — works whereby 
his own righteousness might have been established, and doing which 
he should have lived in them as a being not obnoxious to condemna- 
tion ; — let these (however enacted as a part of our duty also since the 
fa)l)«be the works without which St. Paul concludes a man to be justi- 
fied ; and let the works by which, in conjunction with faith , St. James 
declares a man is justified, be those, and only those, which are pre- 
scribed to us as guilty creature who have nothing to collide in, save 
the mercy of God revealed to us by his incarnate Word— the works, 
i. e . or righteousness of faith. 

The former part of the chapter from St. James coincides with this 
scheme of interpretation, llis line of argument tends decidedly to 
exclude from justification the works which we have supposed to be 
excluded by St. Paul. Verses 8, 9, 10, 11, constitute the royal law 
(Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself) the cause of our need 
rather than the means to us of justification ; and verses 14, 15, 1C, 17, 
expressly shut out the works of clothing the naked and feeding the 
hungry, unless any prefer to contend that the reasonableness of a 
doctrine may be exemplified by itself. In these last-mentioned verses 
it is plainly the intention of the Apostle to expose the futility of an 
inoperative faith, by the futility of an inoperative benevolence. As 
benevolence without corresponding works is confessedly of no avail, 
such also (he infers) is faith without the works of faith— even dead, 
being alone. Further, respecting verse 18, where he writes, “a mail 
may say, shew me thy faith without thy works, and I will shew thee 
my faith by my works,” however it should be granted that a neglect of 
any kind of good works argues a deficiency of faith, there are certainly 
many kinds (not excepting works of benevolence) which, so far from 
decidedly evincing the faith of those who perform them, are often set in 
opposition to, or as substitutes for faith by irreligious and mere worldly 
characters : and in verse U0, even the faith which might suffice for an 
upright creature in the One God of Nature is put as it were aside 
from the argument, since in f dhn creatures it can only excite terror 
instead of leading to any good result. In order to come acceptably 
unto God, we must believe that he is a rewarder of them that diligently 
seek him, notwithstanding their natural corruption and guilt: otherwise 
to believe in him is merely to dread and hate him ; the which faith we 
are again admonished is dead, because it can produce nothing save 
despair.* 


• The reasoning in the foregoing paragraph seems to us open to observation. The 
Apostle James nowhere says that faith without the works of^ faith is dead, as if he con- 
sidered certain works in particular the evideme of a right faith. We deny, too, the 
inference drawn from verses 14, 15, 16, and 17. The Apostle Bays, as a benevolent 
disposition is of no avail, without its appropriate works, so is a faith dead without 
works, Jdv ndj fpya (xv- Now we see no inconsistency in supposing that the 
••mo works, which are the evidence and proof of a benevolent disposition, may also 
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* But the instances of justification by works, which are adduced in 
the following verses, render the matter yet more clear as above stated. 
Ye see (writes the Apostle) how that a man is justified by works, and 
not by faith only. In what then does lie give us to see this ? Why 
in Abraham offering up his son Isaac, and in Hahab receiving and 
contriving the escape of the Israelitish spies-— works, both of them 
respecting God alone t and which, so far from appearing naturally good, 
cannot at all be defended against the imputations of unnatural cruelty 
and treason, except by the sanction of his revealed will. Surely in no 
other character than that of fallen creatures, knowing themselves to 
have merited condemnation, and hoping to lay hold on mercy only by 
an implicit submission to the divine instructions, could the parsons 
referred tojiavc acted as they did; the one having virtually slain his 
own offspring for a sacrifice, and the other having prepared a way for 
the desolation of her country. These works are any thing rather than 
commendable or to be approved in the judgment of the natural man, 
insomuch that even believers would condemn a person who should now 
imitate them, unless he could shew that the Lord had specially bidden 
him. They form too integral a part of faith to be brought at all into 
competition or comparison with it, except for their mutual defence and 
exaltation. None could ever point at these, and say with a spirit of 
unbelief or indifference, 

lie can't be wrong whose life is in the right: 
more easily might they be adduced as examples of the evil effects of 
faith upon the feelings and interests of humanity ; he can’t be right (it 
would rather occur to the sceptic) whose life is thus evidently wrong. 
And nearly the same may be observed regarding those numerous 
specimens of faith made perfect by works contained in the 11th chapter 
to the Hebrews. What have we there presented to us besides acts of 
faith in the threats or promises of God, of a kind for which there 
could have been no occasion had man kept his frst estate, and running 
counter not merely to the crimes and vices but to the affections and 
habits, and in certain points, to the natural reason of mankind. 

These however (it may be alleged) are all more or less extraordi- 
nary cases. Still, therefore, we have to discern the works, by which if 
what hath been advanced be correct, the faith of believers is ordinarily 
made perfect. 

To begin accordingly u ab ovo,” (since our inquiry turns principally 
upon faith, though works be the term most frequently employed in 
pursuing it,) the faith which the New Testament prescribes, is faith in 


be the evidence of a right faith. Doubtless there are some works which are pecu- 
liar to a Christian faith. In the first ages of ihe Church, amidst the fires of perse- 
cution, the confession of the faith was a most convincing proof of sincerity ; the faith 
of a Christian of the present day is not tried by this test, hut wherever til - re is the 
same p incip’c , the work, whatever it may be, is equally a work of faith. If the widows 
and fatherless he visited in their affliction, if a man keep himself unspotted from the 
world, for Christ's sake ; hay, if he give but a cup of cold water in the name of a disciple, 
he works a work of faitn. In short it is incorrect to distinguish » corks; faith is a uni- 
versal principle, which ennobles, as it were, the most inconsiderable acts. “ Fides enim 
ilia, cui tot et tanta tribuuntur in N. T. pro unica nc simplici virtute nequaquam sumenda 
est. & 'no enim ambitu omnia Christiana pietatis opera comprehend* t.” — Geo. Bulli S. T« P. 
Opera omnia, Harmonia Apostolica, p. 11. fol. ed. 1703 . — Ed. 
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Him who justifies the ungodly : — a point this of primary importance ; 
for “ to him that worketh not, (saith St. Paul) but believeth on him 
that justifieth the ungodly, his faith is counted for righteousness," 
implying a direct opposition between faith in God under that character, 
and the hope of justification in any sense by works such as may be 
naturally approved amongst men. Thus believing, a man stands 
divested in hrs own esteem of all native righteousness preparatory to 
his investiture with the righteousness of God. He ceases from his 
former works, done at the impulse of flesh and blood, which now 
appear to him nothing worth, and presents himself vacant or in readi- 
ness to observe implicitly the lively oracles of Scripture. Yet is he 
not htereby alone justified without certain answerable works significant 
of such his state and disposition, the which, in order to«*]istinguish 
them from works of native piety and morality, may be called works of 
i institution . This phrase will readily be understood to mean works not 
originally commended to us by any inherent beauty or fitness, hut only 
incumbent upon us because prescribed by divine authority ; — works to 
which, in the outset, we have no other motive or obligation than that God 
hath ordained them with a promise of his blessing to such as will thereby 
testify their faith in his Gospel. The first now of these we may 
reckon to be an oral confession of the faith. ' “ Moses dcscribeth the 
righteousness which is of the law, that the man which doeth those 
things shall live by them : but the righteousness which is of faith 
speaketh on this wise ; if thou shalt confess with thy mouth the Lord 
Jesus, and shalt believe in thine heart that God hatl> raised him from 
the dead, thou shalt be saved : for with the heart man believeth unto 
righteousness, and with the mouth confession is made unto salvation 
Here a confession with the mouth of Jesus Christ is contrasted by St. 
Paul with the righteousness of the law, and declared contributive, with 
a hearty belief in him as raised from the dead for our justification, to 
save the person by whom it shall he made. Likewise we may remem- 
ber our Lord himself to have proclaimed, “ whosoever shall confess me 
before men, him will I also confess before my Father which is in 
heaven : " — a promise equivalent to one of justification, for it is impos- 
sible to imagine that he will confess a man, and not at the same time 
present him faultless before his Fathers throne. The next work by 
which a Christian’s faith is made perfect, arid which therefore helps to 
justify him, is baptism: — as orr Lord also taught his Apostles, “he 
that believeth and is baptized shall be saved ; " and St. Peter subse- 
quently affirmed “ the like figure whereunto (*. e. to the saving of 
Noah and his family by water) baptism doth now save us." Then 
succeeds a partaking in the body and blood of our Redeemer at his 
table . This also upon his own authority may be set forth in the light 

of a justifying work— of a work conducive to life, and indispensible to 
the perfecting of faith ; “Verily verily I say unto you, except ye eat 
the flesh of the Son of Man, and drink his blood, ye have no life in 
you : Whoso eateth my flesh, and drinketh my bfyod, hath eternal life, 
and I will raise him up at the last day." It is not overlooked that 
the appropriation of these, and other similar verses in the same chapter, 
to tbe sacrament of the Lord's Supper, has been called in question ; 
but unless we can imagine the institution of that sacrament to have 
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been a mere after- thought, they must surely have been spoken with a 
view to it, arid may accordingly be cited as applicable to the subject 
without limitation or reserve. By these acts, then, or works, viz. 
a confession of faith in Christ, and an observance of the Sacraments 
which he hath ordained ; by these (to which we might add any post-' 
ponement of things not in themselves dishonest to the paramount claims 
of his kingdom), is a man justified, according to St. James, and not by 
faith only. A few words by way of conclusion will suffice to vindicate 
and explain the excellence of this doctrine in its bearing upon the cha- 
racters of mankind. 

They who contend for good works in general , as conditions of justi- 
fication, and they who reject them altogether , except as fruits and 
evidences thereof, will have their respective objections to the above. 
Yet the opinions of both have, to a certain extent, been upheld. 
Works, described as works of institution, or acts of faith, have been 
set forth most completely on the footing of conditions ; while works of 
love (of piety t. c. and charity) have no less completely been excluded. 
Should both however unite in the accusation that a system of religious 
formality has been preferred above what ought to stand before it, such 
a charge may truly be denied. Works of love, by the clearest rules 
both of reason and scripture, must be separate from and subsequent to 
justification : \vc cannot, while children of wrath , love God or our 
neighbour for his sake. But being justified without these, we have 
peace with God; we love him because h c first loved us, thence in due 
order become sensible of our obligations to love one another. Piety 
and charity, or rather the works connected with them, are thus consti- 
tuted necessary evidences of faith with its works , in agreement with 
what is written by St. John ; “ We know that we have passed from 
death unto life, because we love the brethren : he that loveth not his 
brother abideth in death : — if we love one another, God dwelleth in us, 
and his love is perfected in us.” Also be it noted, that by our hypo- 
thesis the works for which wc have been arguing are not merely formal 
or hypocritical, but seals (as it were) or visible signs of faith in the 
heart. It is not less unfair than common, in comparing works of faith 
with works of love, to forget or deny the principle of the former, and 
confidently to assume the sincerity of the latter. Whereas, let both be 
supposed equally sound, and works of faith, so far from deserving to 
be called heartless or unprofitable, will appear worthy to hold, in order 
at least, the first place. Considered as acts expressive of self-abase- 
ment, of implict confidence in the revealed mercy, and of entire sub- 
mission to the righteousness of God, they are the only beginning or 
foundation of perfection in fallen man. By the law of faith which they 
constitute, boasting is for ever excluded, and the justified sinner goeth 
fortli in the strength of the Lord God, making mention of his right- 
eousness only, and having respect unto all his commandments.* 

C. J. 


• Our readers will not be sorry to have before them the conclusion of Bishop Bull s — 
“Summa lieec cst: rejicit k justificatione Apostolus Paulus opera; 1. ritualia, que lex 
oercmonialis prescripsit ; 2. moralia, qua* nativis hominum viribus in statu sive legfe, 
slve mern naturae Aunt, ante et citra gratiam Evangelii ; 3. Judaica, sive futilem llUm 
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Mr. Editor. — Nothing is more unaccountable, at least to the minds 
of plain men, than the changes of opinion which frequently take place 
in public and party men. The time was, and that time is by no means 
distant, when the most determined whig would not have dared to pro- 
pose what is called Roman Catholic Emancipation, without, at the 
same time, demanding the most ample securities for the Protestant 
Establishment both in Church and State. The nation has suffered so 
murii from the encroachments of popery, and the majority of the 
nation is so justly convinced of the encroaching spirit of papists, as 
to impart to our constitution a permanent jealousy of the court of 
Rome, and of all our fellow-sulijects who bear allegiance fo that court: 
and so perfectly just and constitutional is this jealousy, as to induce 
me to maintain, as an indubitable fact, that no set of men can conduct 
the government of this country safely and honourably without being 
actuated by this constitutional jealousy. I am no enemy to papists 
personally. Were l a legislator, I would enter into the discussion of 
their claims with the most perfect impartiality; hut then I would endea- 
vour to secure (what is by no means common, even among the leading 
disputants,) a little sober knowledge of the subject in discussion. If 
the result of such discussion, founded in perfect knowledge of the 
question in all its bearings, were to grant the whole or a part of the 
claims of our Romish fellow-subjects, I will venture to assert, that no 
man thus properly informed on the subject, would dare to propose 
this grant without the amplest securities. Nay, I am inclined to main- 
tain, that the Roman Catholics themselves would not, in such circum- 
stances, dare to demand their claims without first furnishing the 
amplest securities. The truth is, that certain noisy demagogues have 
rendered some of our statesmen, and a small portion of our population, 
their dupes, chiefly because those statesmen, and that small portion of 
the nation who agree with them, know’ very little, and care absolutely 
nothing, about religion in any form. 'The merits of the question are 
thus thrown into utter oblivion, and tbe object is to carry it by tbe 
incessant cry of ignorance and violence, which never fail ultimately to 
operate conviction on those weak minds whose opinions are uniformly 
guided by the sounds which most frequently reach tlicir cars. 

There is not a usurpation in human history which displays in every 
respect more revolting features than the usurpation of the see of Rome: 
and whilst our demagogues and our statesmen and others, who are 
their dupes, would dissemble, or arc ignorant of the fact, it is fully 
acknowledged in all its details in Roman Catholic countries, in which 


justitiam, quam docucrunt Jttd.xonim Magistri ; 4. deniqun unhersn a Christo Mediators 
divuUa , queeqvc sud vi ret ritrn respect um ad fordus grnti/c , Christi sanguine stabilitum , 
salutem sempHervam awe querent nr. Ncquc ex hujiismo.ii opt* ibus ulla adstruit Jacobus, 
ut ex tota eju.s epistola manifestum est. K rontrk opera in oral fa, e.r gratia Evange ii pro - 
ferta , vi foederis tvangehei ad xtrrnam liominU justificationem ac salutem clficacitcr 
valcre, atque omniuo esse neccssaria, non tantum non negat Panins, sed et in eo fere 
totui est, ut cvincat. Atque hoc unum illud est, quod contendit Jacobus. Harmonia 
Apoatolica . Gen. Bnlli S. T. P. Opera omnia, fol. p. 109. ed. 1703.— Eo. 
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the most effectual steps which circumstances permit have been long 
taken to resist and restrain it. It is remarkable, too, that when the 
court of Home is efficiently resisted, its tyrannical pretensions are 
easily restrained; though, if there is any cessation of vigilance or 
vigour, they are instantly brought forward again in all their original 
force. 7'he personal character of the Pope has a very slight influence 
on the policy of the court of Home. Benedict XIV. was seriously 
disposed to introduce various useful reforms, both at home and with 
reference to his foreign relations. He was arrested in his generous 
course by the threat that he would be instantly cognosced, and placed 
for security in a strait waistcoat. Clement XIV. (Ganganelli) deter- 
mined to get rid of those dangerous attendants on the papacy, who 
were chiefly, of the predominant ordeq; of the Jesuits. He abolished 
the order, and if he had survived, he was determined to follow up this 
abolition by many other important and salutary reforms. He was 
immediately arrested in his generous course by poison, of which no 
man will entertain the slightest doubt, who will take the trouble to 
refer to the life of Ricci , Bishop of Pistoia ami Prato , by De Potter , 
at Brussels , 182G, (2d edit.) and to the authorities therein referred to. 

The Jesuits were abolished as a public and authorized order ; but 
they, and the gross superstitions of which they were the authors and the 
abettors, continued their influence; and, in particular, they never ceased 
to dominate at Home, and to direct in effect, by their secret influence, 
all the leading and characteristic movements of the court of Rome. 
The life of the JJishop of Pistoia furnishes some very important facts 
on this head which cannot be contested, because the original documents 
which support them are distinctly referred to. Besides the Life, I have, 
in Italian, (1706,) Reflections in Defence of M. Scipio de Ricci and of 
his Synod of Pistoia on the Bull Auctorem Fidei, published against 
him by Pius VI. The work commences with preliminary reflections 
on the characteristic marks of true and false prophets. These are 
exposed on grounds distinctly scriptural. Having exhibited the marks 
which distinguish the true and false professors of religion, the author 
considers the case of the Jewish priesthood, sects and teachers during 
the period of our Lord’s life and ministry ; and after pointing out the 
presumption, the vices and the judicial blindness of the masters of the 
temple and leaders of the synagogue, he finds in every characteristic 
particular the same spirit, a similar conduct, and equal blindness in 
the leading counsellors and censors of the court of Rome, the same 
avarice, ambition and worldly-mindedness, the same opposition to 
every effort of reformation, and the same disposition to persecute and 
punish that purity of principle and practice which their vices and their 
prejudices render hateful to them. 'The author calls the sect which 
lie exposes, as dominating in the court of Rome, Molinists. The name 
matters little. Whoever will take the trouble of inquiry, will cer- 
tainly And that the Jesuit faction has never ceased to influence that 
secret council, whici\ is in fact the master of Rome. The spirit sur- 
vived the abolition* of the order, and preserved its secret influence, 
where that influence is in fact most fatal. 

All the world (says the Author of the Reflections) knows that a few years 
back the Bishop of Pistoia, anxious to reform his diocese, and to remove at least 
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in part that torrent of abuses and superstitions which disgrace and inundate the 
whole church, called a synod of his clergy, and in synod made various regula- 
tions with regard to dogmatic doctrines, to morality and to ecclesiastical dis- 
cipline; reducing the doctrine to the Augustmian system, to the gospel and to 
tradition; and conforming the discipline, in part, to the practice of the. primitive 
church, so far as the circumstances of the times would permit. An undertaking 
of so much zeal and courage, seemed entitled to the approbation of the chief 
pastor of the shurch : but inasmuch as in the said synod, the Homan usur- 
pations were not respected and the Molinist inventions were reproved, instead 
of congratulations and encomiums, the synod and its supporters met from 
Rome with nothing but censures and proscriptions. If the Bishop of Pistoia, 
instead of labouring to reform his diocese, had devoted himself to enjoy the 
revenues of his church, and dissipate, in luxury, society and amusement, his 
patrimony with the affectation of splendid living, as is the case with so many 
of his brethren, without bestowing ^ny atteption on his flock, he jyould neither 
have been reproved nor molested by any one; but having made war on the 
mass of existing abuses, he has disturbed a nest of wasps, and excited the cry 
of so many who are interested in the abuses by him exposed. In short, his 
waspish enemies would have him in their rage to pass for a wolf devouring 
the flock, and not for a true shepherd. lie is besides accused of inflexible ob- 
stinacy in his sentiments, &c. The compliment is exceedingly becoming and 
respectful towards a Bishop, whose chief fault consults in lus being an Anti- 
molinist in doctiine, and a suppoitor of the Galilean maxims on the matter of 
church discipline. It is already many ages since flu* court of Rome nsoluttly set 
itself to vilify und trample under foot the venerable Kpiscopuf character . 

The papal usurpations and superstitions have been maintained and 
propagated both at home and abroad, by the various armies of monks, 
or regulars, as they are called, who, exempted iq their respective 
dioceses from episcopal jurisdiction, have universally impaired and 
impeded the just exercise of ecclesiastical discipline, and have directly 
paved the way for those anti-episcopal principles and sects which 
followed the Reformation. The regulars are essentially schismatics; 
they look to the Roman see as the only jurisdiction to which they owe 
submission and respect ; and by authority from that sec, they interfere at 
will with the duty of the parochial clergy, without regarding the rights 
of the local pastor, or the jurisdiction of his diocTesan. In two Domi- 
nican nunneries, in the diocese of Pistoia and Prato, the most disgusting 
dissolution of morals prevailed, under the sanction of monks and con- 
fessors of the same order. The Bishop Ricci exposed those enor- 
mities, and laboured with a zeal becoming a Christian prelate to 
punish and restrain them. IT 2 facts were incontrovertible, and the 
proofs beyond the reach of cavil. The crime in the eyes of the court 
of Home, however, consisted not in the dissolute morals and odious 
principles of the monks and nuns, but in the pious and Christian zeal 
of the bishop who exposed those impurities, that he might restrain 
them, and that he might effectually reform the societies which they had 
so essentially corrupted. All this bishop’s efforts of reform were 
clearly within the limits of his duty, and no otherwise affected the 
church at large than as the activity and the purity of his zeal were a 
reproach to the careless bishops and lukewarm pastors of other 
districts. That Ricci should he persecuted by I’iusVI. is not at all 
wonderful, inasmuch as that once lauded Pontiff was, in every sense of 
the terms, a poor and a contemptible creature. It is much more remark- 
able, that the good bishop was also persecuted by Pius VII. who, as 
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a man, a scholar and a Christian, was a vastly superior person to his 
predecessor. This is still more remarkable, when we reflect that 
Pius VII., when Bishop of Immola, was intimately acquainted with his 
brother of Pistoia, and personally approved in effect his proceedings in 
his diocese. The minister of this severity, on the part of the new 
Pontiff 1 , was the Cardinal Gonsalvi, who enjoyed the general reputation 
of being a man of more liberal views than papal secretaries of state 
generally are. This remarkable fact comes in aid of my general 
position, which is, that the personal character of the Pope, and, I may 
add, of the Pope’s prime minister, affects not at all the practical tj^anny 
of the court of Rome, which is moved by a power over which the 
Pope, personally, has very little control, and, in extreme cases, not 
the slightest. 

I)e Potter’s Life of Ricci is by no means well written, and the author 
is evidently an infidel, which is the frequent consequence amidst 
surrounding corruption and superstition. The three volumes, how- 
ever, furnish very valuable materials on the state of the Church in 
Tuscany, and of the important reforms which were attempted by the 
Bishop of Pistoia, and supported by his sovereign, the Grand Duke 
Leopold. They merit .particular attention, in that they expose, by 
undeniable facts, the unchanged and unchangeable spirit of the court 
of Rome, and indicate, at the same time, in what way that spirit may 
be restrained. Leopold's measures, and Ricci’s reforms supported by 
him, excited unbounded indignation at Rome; but all opposition 
(except that of secret intrigue, which readily allied itself to faction 
artfully excited among the people,) was suppressed, while the sovereign 
authority stood in the lirin attitude of independence, not to be con- 
trolled by the thunders of the Vatican. This was merely yielding to 
the necessity of circumstances; and the resolution of those spiritual 
tyrants remained firm, to resume their constrained power the moment 
that the sovereign authority should lessen its vigilance or lose its 
power. Leopold’s advancement to the empire removed from Tuscany 
his personal vigilance, and his death soon after exposed his favourite 
Tuscany to the most painful reaction, and the excellent Bishop of 
Pistoia to the vindictive persecution of that court, which never forgets 
nor forgives, nor yields a principle nor a claim, except with the ulti- 
mate view of recovery by some favourable change of circumstances. 

I am persuaded that an attentive perusal of Ricci’s Life, and of the 
documents annexed to it, will convince every impartial reader that the 
claims of the Roman Catholics cannot be granted, with justice to the 
people, nor with safety to the constitution, without securities; and these 
securities, when they are arranged and granted, must be maintained 
with vigilance and vigour, or the insidious court of Rome, and her no 
less insidious satellites, regular and secular, will advance their original 
claims to the dominion which they held previous to the Reformation. 

J am no enemy to the Roman Catholics personally ; but let us not 
resign the power wtficli we possess, in law and in equity, of protecting 
otirselves; and let us not rashly yield to them the privileges which 
they claim, unless they yield to us the securities to which we are 
entitled. All civil and social privileges arc subject to restraint, and 
are conferred with conditions, without attention to which we should 

VOL. IX. no. x. t m 
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frequently interfere with the rights and privileges of our neighbours. 
If the Roman Catholics are sincerely disposed to respect the rights 
and privileges of their Protestant brethren, they will be eager to yield 
more, perhaps, than we should require. But if they look forward to 
the re-cstablishment of their own Church, we must resist their injustice 
at every hazard, and the rather, in that we shall unquestionably find it 
connected with a transfer of civil property, at least in Ireland, and 
probably also in Britain. There is nothing to fear, if we make 
ourselves masters of the subject in discussion, and if we continue 
vigilant and vigorous. But there is extreme danger in the factious 
cry of ignorance, aided as it is by the nervous timidity of some, and 
the utter indifference of others. That an attempt will be made to 
carry the question by surprise, is*at least probable. The cr)‘ of faction 
has ceased for the time, evidently in the confident expectation. I 
sincerely wish to the Roman Catholics every thing good to which they 
arc entitled; but before we ourselves yield up all or any of those 
privileges to which we are entitled, let us be well assured that justice 
requires the surrender, and that its expediency will be universally felt. 

1 am, Sir, your constant reader, 

Not a Rf.ke. 

EPISCOPAL CHURCH IN THE UNITED STATES. 

Mr. Editor. — In resuming the task of presenting to your numerous 
readers some account of the American Episcopacy, I have been led, by 
the peculiar interest which the diocese of Ohio has excited in this 
country, to revert, in the first instance, to the circumstances of that 
diocese. The whole American Church presents (what must ever 
excite a strong sympathy in every Christian mind) the struggles and 
difficulties attendant upon the first planting of sacred institutions, 
though sanctioned, as those now alluded to are, by divine authority 
and apostolical usage. But difficulties, like wants, are relative, and 
small or great only by comparison. And in the western settlements, 
these were so overwhelming on the first organization of the diocese, 
that it is hardly too great a distinction bestowed on characteristic merit 
to say, that probably few' bishops would have surmounted the dis- 
couragements with which the primitive and most devoted Chase has 
successfully contended. But ex *ctTy in proportion to the knowledge 
of these, which we owe to his appeal to the mother Church for aid, 
will now be our gratification in looking at the event, which has so 
signally crowned the endeavours of his British friends and supporters, 
carrying their prospects of future good far beyond what they con- 
templated, to the whole western continent. In 1823, the Rev. Amos 
Baldwin, a clergyman of the diocese of New York, in an Address to 
the Episcopal Churches of the Atlantic States (published in the Phila- 
delphia Recorder of October in that year), thus alludes to this im- 
portant subject: — * 

Churchmen have removed from all the Atlantic states into most parts of the 
western states. These are sighing in their new habitations for the pleasant 
things of Zion which they left, and mourning over the saddening prospects of 
their rising families; or have lost all sensibility on the one subject most 
important to them, as accountable and immortal creatures, and need to be 
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awakened from their spiritual lethargy. There is a wide field in the west, which 
is rapidly extending on every side, inviting culture from our hands, and 
promising a rich harvest and abounding glory to llim whose blessing giveth 
the increase. There may be, there must be, toils and sacrifices in cultivating 
these new fields; but those who enter into them shall reap no little satisfaction 
here in witnessing the success of their labours, and glory hereafter in the 
presentation of the fruits of their toils before God in heaven. # 

But the inducing a few Clergymen to remove into the western states is not 
the principal object of this Address. The planting of a Church in any country 
must be by foreign ministers : but the watering of a Church therein — its preser- 
vation and increase — must be by the labours of domestic ministers; men who 
have been brought up and educated in the country where the Church exists. 
To this obervation the most serious attention of the reader is solicited. Cast 
your eye otfcr the history or present stafe of the Church, and you will see 
sufficient proofs of its truth. Make the attempt to induce a certain number of 
Clergymen to remove into the western states, and you will perceive the neces- 
sity of there being provision made for the education of young men resident in those 
states , for effecting the object in contemplation — the extensive founding and 
lasting preservation of the Church there . 

In a subsequent part of the Address, Mr. B. says, 

Were there no seminaries of general literature in the western states, a few 
gentlemen’s ^ons would be? sent to the eastern colleges; but how, in that case, 
would literature languish in the west ! and how few young men of those states 
will be prepared for the sacred ministry, if no theological seminaries shall be 
formed there! i am fully aware of the magnitude of the contemplated object, 
(which 1 am free to avow has its origin in my own mind,) and of the probable 
difficulties of attaining it. But neither appal my mind. 

Thus this intelligent clergyman wrote in 1823. In November of 
that year wc saw Bishop Chase in England. His object then was 
a Theological Seminary for his own diocese of Ohio. And of such an 
institution Mr. B., in the same Address, says, 

The Institution will be a perennial spring, sending out its pure fertilizing 
waters into evciy part of those lands, and making glad the cities of our God. 
And over how large and interesting a section of the American empire will the 
waters of that healing fountain flow ! Look on the map of America, and com- 
pare the Western states — Transalpine America — with the rest of our rising 
empire. Observe the facilities of intercourse in the mighty rivers that wash the 
western parts of Pennsylvania, Virginia, the States of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, 
Missouri, Tennessee, Mississippi, and Louisiana. Suppose a Theological Semi- 
nary established near Cincinnati, how^great the facilities of visiting it from 
every pait of the western states, and some of the southern! IIow many and 
great would be the blessings flowing from it to the numerous people living in 
those extensive and fertile regions! From Pittsburgh to the mouth of the Ohio 
is 800 miles; and the Mississippi is navigated from its mouth to the fall of 
St. Anthony, a distance of 2000 miles. From the Missouri also, the Arkansaw, 
and other large rivers, on which our brethren are fixing their habitations, behold 
the numerous people, who will in every succeeding age receive inestimable 
benefits from the founding of a Theological Seminary in the west, and you will 
see that an institution there will be above all price. 

All these advantages docs this intelligent writer anticipate from the 
establishment of a se$t of clerical learning only. What then must have 
been his joy, if he has lived to see not only the Theological Seminary 
first contemplated by the Bishop, but a general Literary Institution also 
on the same hallowed spot, in which the laity of the diocese may receive 
all the benefits of classical and scientific education, in union with sound 
religious principle ! That the latter is cultivated with due and propor- 
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tionate attention, we have some evidence in the sentiments of the Right 
Rev. President of the College, expressed in a letter to Lord Kenyon : 

When I consider the vast population in the west of our country, — a population 
every day increasing, and likely to increase even to the extent and denseness 
of the inhabitants of China; — that all these may be influenced either to good or 
bad courses, either to Christianity or Heathenism, according to the nature 
and tendency of'our public institutions of learning; — I cannot but feel the awful 
responsibility of our present charge, and am incited devoutly to implore the 
special direction of the heavenly will, that all our inceptive steps may promote, 
instead of opposing, the kingdom of the Redeemer. If we now begin a College, 
as Bishop Horne and Jones, and such as they, would have it begun, on the basis 
of pure Christianity; if we make it so that the Holy Scriptures shall hold the 
first station in the Temple of Science, and with their genial rays illumine the 
minds of all our pupils; then we may hope that (Jod will lilt up 1 the light of 
his countenance upon us, and make us “ comely as Jerusalem, beautiful as 
Tirzah, and terrible to the enemies of truth as an army with banners.” Jt is not 
intended to extinguish the lamps of heathen literature, but to outshine them by 
the splendor of the Sun o/rightiousms'i. 

The situation of the College is one of the best that can be conceived 
for carrying into successful operation the design of its founders. 
Knox County, in which it is placed, is very near the centre of the State, 
and is rapidly improving in every respect. From the site of the 
buildings, elevated about 200 feet above the surrounding land, a beau- 
tiful prospect is presented, extending several miles in every direction. 
No situation, it is said, in all the west, could be selected more free from 
the ordinary causes of disease, or affording better security for health ; 
and it is of easy access in every direction. One of the first consider- 
ations with every parent, in removing his sons from his own imme- 
diate and personal observation, in order to their education, should be 
to select a situation where their morals will be guarded by wholesome 
regulations. The plan of Kenyon College recommends itself in this 
respect. The following sentiments on the subject were suggested by 
Bishop Chase to his Convention, and have been adopted into the regu- 
lations of the Institution : 

By placing our Seminary on lands which it possesses for some distance 
round, we shall have, and if we choose, we may exercise, a power as effectual 
as salutary, by right of soil, to prevent the evils which otherwise the host col- 
legiate laws often cannot cure. Here this much desired mean of preventing 
such evils is now before you. Put vour Seminary on your own domain; be 
owners of the soil on which you dvvdl, and let the temne of every lease and 
deed depend upon the expressed condition, that nothing detrimental to the 
morals and studies of youth be allowed on the premises. This condition, while 
it secures good men for the first settlers, will cn.suic them such for ever; and, 
in so doing, will close up the greatest, widest, and most fatal avenues to vice. 

Another part of the plan of the College cannot Fail to secure for it a 
large share of public attention and approbation ; viz. the very reduced 
prices at which education can be obtained. This alone, in a new 
country, where the distinction of rich and poor are hardly perceived, 
and few are able to incur the cost of public education in any of the 
colleges already established, will secure for it an Increased number of 
pupils. A candidate for orders is educated in the seminary at fifty 
dollars per annum, a member of the college at seventy, and a grammar- 
school pupil at sixty ; and this includes all expenses, except stationery, 
books, and clothing. 
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We glory in these reduced prices, (says the President in hj| Address to the 
Convention.) And though it is necessary that the boarding department be made 
to defray its own expenses, yet, conscientiously looking to the good of the 
public, especially of those worthy young men who are destitute of the means of 
obtaining advanced learning, the very nature of our plan, of having our insti- 
tution in the country surrounded by our own domain, abounding in every 
necessary of life, gives us reason to expect that these prices can always be kept 
at their present unexampled and almost incredibly reduced rate.* 

The documents which have reached England with respect to this 
most interesting Institution, would supply much more matter for your 
readers at this time : but we must not overlook other parts o£ the 
Union, from w hich 

Very satisfactory evidence is afforded qf the very natural tendency of the 
institutions of the Church, and of conscientious adherence to her primitive and 
evangelic:}} order, to pioinote the interests of true gospel piety, and, with them, 
the glory of the Saviour, and the spiritual and eternal good of his people. — 
New l ark Convention Journal for 1823. 

In the former part of this statement, some account was given of the 
inestimable institution of the General Theological Seminary in this 
diocese, which has received English aid of a pecuniary kind, and the 
permanent support of which is cflectually secured bv a legacy of nearly 
80,000 dollars. The Church, in every part of the Union, is interested 
in the welfare of this institution ; and the eastern states have hitherto 
wanted no other source of a successive supply of episcopal ministers. 
The learned and zealous Bishop lias, since his return from this country, 
published two vd! tunes of Sermons, from which many have derived 
great edification, distinguished, as they undoubtedly arc, by abundant 
knowledge, sound judgment, and warm piety. A single sermon from 
the same author, comparing the two churches and the two countries, 
has not been equally acceptable, and most persons have wished it had 
not been brought before the public, especially in an English edition. 
We cannot be reasonably supposed to be open to the conviction, that 
the Federal Constitution in America, which only tolerates Christianity, 
is more favourable to its ultimate furtherance, or present welfare, or 
more in unison with the principles which we have imbibed from Scrip- 
ture, than the English constitution which supports it, and provides for 
its ministers. And among the causes to which the Eight Reverend 
author ascribes the assumed superiority of the American clergy, that 
of the certificate of qualifications for orders, is somewhat unfairly 
brought forward ; at least, it should not be stated as that which has 
no parallel or equivalent in this church, in which the testimonial re- 
quired by three bcncficed clergymen is equally full and significant; 
and this is overlooked by the Bishop in his sermon. It may, perhaps, 
be lamented, that in each Church the document to be produced to the 
diocesan is a prepared one, and that the oflice of the certifier of 
character and principles is only that of signing his own name . 

In the diocese of Connecticut, where England has also had the op- 
portunity of contributing a library and philosophical apparatus towards 
an Episcopal College, the pious Bishop (T. 0. Brownell, D. D.) has 
published an edition of the American Liturgy, entitled “ The Family 
Prayer Book,” of which the following testimony is given in an Ame- 
rican Review : 
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The history v^ich this work gives of the origin of the customs and observances 
of our Church, and the explanation of their design, the elucidation of the 
arguments by which its doctrines are supported, and, above all, the spirit of 
piety which runs through it, the constant exhibition of the truths of the Gospel, 
and the illustration of the tendency of the several parts of our Liturgy to 
promote a devout spirit and a holy life, render it exceedingly valuable to all 
who would maintain our excellent “ form of doctrine,” and would make it the 
means of promoting the “ power of godliness” in their own hearts. 

From the diocese of South Carolina, mentioned in the former state- 
ment, a very recent communication has been made to a venerable 
minister of our Church, who, fortunately for the interests of pure 
Christianity, as the result has proved, published an English edition of 
the Sermons of a distinguished American bishop. Ho*v gratefully 
this compliment to their very revered diocesan, and the disinterested 
remittance of all the profits to the Society for advancement of Chris- 
tianity in South Carolina (who published the American edition,) is felt 
in that diocese, is strongly evidenced by the subjoined letter, the filial 
spirit of which, on the part of the American Church towards the 
Church of England, would increase and confirm, if it were possible, 
the corresponding one, which has long been cherished and exemplified, 
and that in a continually increasing degree; by the venerable and 
affectionate parent. 

(To the Ulv. George Galkin, D.D.) 

United States of America , Charleston , South Carolina, July 22, 1827. 

Kf.v. and' dear Sir. — The Protestant Episcopal Society for the advance- 
ment of Christianity in South Carolina would be altogether unworthy of the 
station they hold, were they not deeply sensible of the debt of gratitude due to 
you by themselves, by the diocese of South Carolina, and indeed by the Epis- 
copal Church throughout our union. The liberal and benevolent zeal displayed 
in projecting and completing the republication in England of the Sermons of 
Bishop Dehon, entitle you and the gentlemen concerned with you, to our most 
grateful acknowledgments. It is a satisfaction to know, that whilst you have 
conferred or the diocese of South Carolina this signal favour and honour, you 
have subserved, we trust, in a good degree, the dignity and inteiestsof the 
Episcopal Church in England and America. Although we can venture to 
form no judgment of the extent to which the Church may have been benefited 
in your country, by the reprinting of Dehon’s Sermons there, we may be per- 
mitted to view it as one step towards the repayment of that debt of gratitude, 
which the Protestant Episcopal Ch'ircft of these Cnited States owes to the 
Church of England, i( for her firs, foundation, and a long continuance of 
nursing care and protection.” How delightful is the reflection, that such a 
debt should be repaid in the spirit and in the manner, in winch the educated 
son repays the watchfulness and solicitude, the faithfulness and love of his 
parents! If the Episcopal Church of this country may rejoice with a just and 
virtuous pride in her Dehon, and Hobart, and Brownell, she never can forget, 
that as she owes herself, so she owes these, her lights and ornaments, to the 
mother Church of the mother country. That the origin and nature of this rela- 
tion may never be forgotten by the elder Church of the old world, or the younger 
Church of the new, i* the humble trust, the faithful prayer, the fervent hope of 
the latter. t 

In conclusion, let me request your acceptance of our grateful acknowledg- 
ments, as expressed in the accompanying resolution. 

Your’s, with great respect, Thomas S. Grimrf, 

Corresponding Secretary of the Protestant Episcopal Society, 
for advancement of Christianity, South Carolina . 
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At a Meeting of the Trustees, 20th July, 1827; 

Resolved — That the thanks of this Board be given to the Rev. Dr. Gaskin, 
and the gentlemen associated with him, by whose benevolence our Society has 
realized the sum of 321/. being the profit on the sale of Bishop Dehon's Sermons, 
which those gentlemen caused to be printed in England. 

In North Carolina the prospects of the Church had been for a long 
time very discouraging ; but a very great improvement has been brought 
about, in all important respects, since the consecration of the present 
Bishop, John Stark Ravenscroft, D. D. from the State of Virginia, a 
prelate of distinguished zeal and piety. • 

In Pennsylvania, where the venerable Bishop White, who has 
considerably exceeded ninety years, stij] presides, an assistant bishop 
has been elected, with a view’ to his taking the office of sole bishop, 
whenever k shall be vacant, in the person of Mr. Ondcrdonk, from the 
diocese of New York, and late chaplain to Bishop Hobart. 

In Massachusetts, where Christian institutions “have been long 
deeply seated in the habits and affections of the people, 1 ” and where 
between the years 1G79 and 1774, seventeen churches were founded, 
the effects of the revolution, which “ left it to men, as individuals, to 
associate for the purpose Of public worship as they would associate for 
any object merely of private and worldly interest,” (Sermon by Dr. 
Jarvis, p. 9.) have been severely felt. Fifteen of the churches, how- 
ever, have been preserved to this day, and nearly all of them arc now 
filled with congregations ; and, this part of the Church being blessed, 
in an eminent degree, with the example of a pious andmborious 
Clergy, wc may hope for a continually increasing harvest of good fruit 
from their labours. An interesting circumstance of royal British pa- 
tronage towards the Church in America is preserved in the large 
Bible of one of the Boston churches, w hich was given by King George 
the Second, and is so inscribed by His Majesty’s own hand.* ** 

Most, if not all, of the dioceses have their separate missionary 
societies, as well as societies for the Promotion of Christian Know- 
ledge, by distributing Bibles, Prayer-books, Homilies, Tracts, &c. 
Besides these, there has been organized “ a Domestic and Foreign 
Missionary Society” of the whole Church, which is in correspondence 
with the Societies in London for Propagating the Gospel in Foreign 
Parts, and for Promoting Christian* Knowledge, and also with the 
Church Missionary Society. 

The preceding* statement is merely the result, very imperfectly. 


* The following is an extract from a letter of the Rev. G. M. West, A.M. chaplain 

to Bishop Chase : — _ „ 

** Boston , May IRA, 1827. 

“ This day I went, in company with the Rev. Mr. Eaton, to visit Christ’s Church, 
being the oldest Episcopal Church, in connexion with our pure and blessed Establish- 
ment in England, which stands on tins New World; and my feelings were such as I 
cannot describe, when, on ^lemnly approaching the holy table, I found on the venerable 
cover of a large Bible, and afterwards on the plate for the Holy Communion, viz. on two 
flnggons, the largest chalice, and the largest and smallest patens, 1st, the impress of the 
Royal Arms of England, and 2dly, these remarkable words, viz. 

“‘The gift of His Majesty, King George the ll"<h to Christ’s Church, Boston, in New 
England, at the request of His Excellency Governor Belcher/ 1733." 
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given, of suofc communications as have come to $he knowledge of one 
individual. No doubt much, very much more, might be stated from 
other parts of the Union, by which an equally favourable impression 
would be conveyed of the flourishing and prosperous state of the Epis- 
copal Church. — I hope, Sir, that your pages will from time to time 
bring this branch of the true Apostolical vine to the notice of your 
readers. Enough has been said even in this short statement to lead 
us to rejoice in this pure graft from our own venerated Church, and to 
unite them in our prayers for the prosperity of Zion. May the mem- 
bers, and especially the ministers, of each adequately value the light 
which has been vouchsafed to them, and remembering the scriptural 
records of Churches, from which this inestimable and essential jewel 
has been taken, render themselves, by humble, grateful, d'nd charitable 
zeal, less unworthy of its being continued and increased, in their own 
Church. So shall a loyal people, from generation to generation, re- 
joice in the blessing of a reformed episcopacy — shall loyally adhere to 
a Church which lias never attempted to force the creed of any man, 
but has maintained, taught, and defended her own — has neither omitted, 
or compromised, any principle which Christ taught, or inspired the 
holy twelve," his companions in life, attendants in death, and future 
assessors at the final judgment, to teach; and leaves to the Romish 
Church, from which she has emancipated herself, to fabricate novelties, 
though pretending, above all other branches of the Catholic Church, 
to unchangeableness ; to the Socinians, the heavy charge of “ denying” 
(in his divine nature and atoning character) “the 'Lord who bought 
them;” to the various discordant sects, which have had their origin 
since the era of the Reformation, the unscriptural* character of a 
ministry without divine commission, of ordinances without apostolical 
authority, or of no ordinances at all; and pursues in godly quietness 
the path of repentance, faith, and obedience, with Bishops and Pres- 
byters rightly consecrated and ordained, and successive multitudes 
rightly baptized — a path taught and prescribed by the ^Standard Book 
of the American as well as the English Church— well persuaded and 
thankfully assured, that, though it be “ straight and narrow,” and 
(comparatively) “ few there he that find it,” it is pointed out to erring 
man by the finger of God, and “ leadeth unto life.” G. \V. M. 


APPROPRIATIONS AND IMPROPRIATIONS. 

Ecclesiastical benefices in the possession of spiritual corporations 
or persons, are called appropriations; when in the hands of laymen , 
they are properly denominated impropriations: but these terms arc 
now often confounded and used promiscuously : of the former, there 
are at present in England above 1000; of the latter, about 3845. — See 
Mtrehouse on Tythes , p. 9. * 


* I Tim. iv. 14. 2 Tim. ii. 2. Tit. i. fi. 

f Published in 1813, by II is Majesty's Printers, Eyre and Stratum. 
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Me, Editor. — It was far from my intention to weal’y your readers, 
you, or myself, with further notice of any replies by the German 
Rationalists to the statements I have made respecting them ; but as 
you stated in a late number that Dr. Brctschneider has published an 
answer to me, involving charges of exaggeration, ignorance of facts 
and of history, &c., I must claim it of your justice to give me an op- 
portunity of correcting the impression which such a statement may be 
calculated to produce. I cannot however but say, that if I considqfed 
the matter as a mere personal one, I should decline the trouble I am 
about to take. The defence of opinions on subjects of importance 
must often b£ a business of high intercut ; but the defence of state- 
ments of matters of fact appears to me of all wearisome things the 
most wearsome. To defend them, too, not against open contradiction, 
not against fair denial, but against special pleading, against verbal 
criticism, against mistake, perversion, and mistranslation, is a waste 
of time to which I would never submit for mere personal considera- 
tions. Any one who is conscious, however humble his talents or 
bis knowledge may be, that he has been anxious to find out the truth, 
and careful to state if, may well leave his labours to their fate. In the 
end justice will be done to his honesty, and the errors, quas aut 
incuria fudit, aut humana parum cavit natura, wdll be attributed to 
their right source, by the only judges about whose verdict he can be 
solicitous. 

The disinclination to undertake any defence of what I have said 
arising from these feelings, would certainly not be altered by the con- 
tents of Dr. B.s pamphlet. You state that his friends are satisfied 
with it. I can add, with great truth, that I am most entirely so. I 
should not, perhaps, speak correctly if I said that it was unworthy 
even of* the bad cause it undertakes to support, but I should be guilty 
of great injustice to the author, if I did not say that it is quite unworthy 
of him. I do not feel myself at liberty however to pass it over in 
silence, because, in the present case, the question is not a personal 
one. I have stated that, in the German Protestant Churches, there is 
nothing to restrain the ministers from pursuing, or from teaching, their 
own fancies as Christian doctrine ; and that a very wide departure 
from what is ordinarily reckoned Christianity, has taken place in them. 
Others as well as myself have traced that departure to the absence of 
all controul over opinion, and have hence inferred the necessity of such 
controul to the well-being of a Church. If it be true, as Dr. B. would 
persuade us, that no such departure has taken place, this inference is 
without foundation. 1 am therefore anxious to shew that I have 
neither misled others, nor have been misled myself on this important 
subject ; and I believe I shall find no difficulty in showing that Dr. B. 
has not sustained even one of the charges he has brought against me. 
When 1 heard of bis work, I really flattered myself that I might gain 
some information from it; and that such casual errors on my part, as 
a foreigner undertaking to treat of so wide a subject in so small a 
space, can hardly escape, would be corrected. I can say, with great 
truth, that for such correction I should have been most thankful. But 
I have been miserably disappointed. Instead of the honest and frank 
VOL. IX. no. x. 4 N 
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reply of a scholar and a gentleman, which I might fairly expect from 
Dr. Bretschneider, I am constrained to say, that the pamphlet is, from 
beginning to end, little more than a series of quibbles and evasions. 
Instead of meeting the question fairly, it catches at careless expressions, 
dwells on minor points, and quarrels about words. 

The method, indeed, which Dr. B. adopts to procure a verdict 
against me, can never, I should imagine, answer his purpose. He 
commences with declaring, that a reply to my statements would involve 
a consideration of the history of the German Churches from the epoch of 
the Reformation — and that the purpose of such a reply will be answered 
if he can destroy my credit, by convicting me of partiality and incom- 
petence. Now such a plan of attack might be very effectual against 
an adversary who rested his statements on his own judgment and his 
own knowledge. But the only merit and utility of my worlc is this — 
that it appeals to nothing but the writings of the Rationalists , and that 
it does not profess to rely on any personal observations. What good 
then can Dr. B. do to his cause, by proving me prejudiced and 
ignorant? The littera Scripta manet. I may be animated by the 
worst spirit, or I may be profoundly ignorant, but the proof of those 
propositions will not infuse Christianity inter the pages of the Ration- 
alist writers. I have appealed to volume and page; let Dr. B. show 
that the passages I refer to do not appear, or that they have not the 
meaning I ascribe to them. Four or live instances of such proceedings 
on my part would indeed establish such dishonesty or incompetence 
against me, as must close my lips for ever. Has Dr. B. been able to 
produce one ? 

But although I thus demur to my adversary’s choice of ground, 
I do not refuse to meet him on it. Before I do so, however, I must 
show the reader the spirit in which he comes to the combat. In that 
part of the contest I willingly allow him all the superiority he. desires. 
I shall be compelled, indeed, to speak more harshly than I wish, but 
I shall call him no names, and be guilty of no personalities. Previously 
to reading his pamphlet, I felt that respect for him which a reputation 
for learning always commands ; and I sincerely regret that he has 
destroyed the sentiment, by showing that he does not possess those 
feelings of courtesy and decorum which are at least the natural fruit of 
literature and learning. The following specimens will sufficiently show 
the temper in which his work is written; 

A true Englishman thinks there can be no justice, if judges and advocates 
do not appear in the courts in stifT coals, gowns, and in the great wigs of 
former days, though no one now clothes himself in so tasteless a manner; and 
that the constitution will go to wreck if the Lord Chancellor does not sit on a 
woolsack. So Mr. Rose thinks that religion must go to wreck if theology 
should throw away the stiff clothing of symbolical doctrine-formulas, and the 
Liturgy should speak no longer in the language of the 16th century. 

Again, * . 

i 

We should allow Mr. Rose to pay as many compliments to his colleagues 
and his superiors at our cost as he pleases ; and snoutd not grudge him the 
pleasure of telling his friends, what they are all persuaded of before, that there 
is no country more perfect than England, and no church more excellent than 
the high Episcopal Church, with its Thirty-nine Articles and its tedious Liturgy. 
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All this speaks for itself, as do Dr. Bretschneider's courtesies to 
me, — my bigotry, folly, stupidity, &c. 1 am not surprised at his want 

of temper, because l know the situation of the Rationalists not to 
be a pleasant one. The hand of authority is now against them, at 
least in one great Protestant country in Germany : — their violence has 
produced a reaction — they are split among themselves — and they see 
that their adversaries are gaining strength, and getting into public 
favour. All these things make them angry. They do not like their 
worst features to be brought forward. Of some things they have 
learned to be actually ashamed — some they would at least disclaim — 
for some they would apologize — and endeavour, in all ways,* to present 
themselves their rulers and their coifhtrymen in as fair a position as 
possible. Their fears and their jealousies are indeed indescribably 
ridiculoud? It would hardly be believed, that Dr. Bretschneider, 
thrice in this short Pamphlet, deprecates the evil which may result to 
his party, from my humble work falling into the hands of German 
statesmen, ministers, and rulers ! Under these circumstances I freely 
forgive Dr. B. his irritability and his want of courtesy, and proceed to 
notice his reasonings, suc}i as they are. 

The matter in dispute is this : I have described a very large body of 
divines in the German Protestant Churches, as having given up all the 
great doctrines of Christianity ; of not considering it as a revelation 
in the proper sense of the word, but merely as an excellent moral 
system, which may be said to come from God, because all that is good 
comes from him ; and of thinking that even that description is to be 
applied to such parts of Christianity only as recommend themselves to 
our reason. I have said that these opinions were very general, though 
not universal, but that they are now beginning to lose 'their credit. 
Instead of any denial, or any defence of these opinions, which would 
be the only available answer, Dr. B. brings forward his first charge 
of prejudice and exaggeration against me ; and the words on which 
he founds it are some in which I have described Rationalism as * a 
dreadful pest, — * threatening the destruction of all that is dear, 
sacred and holy.’ 

I need hardly observe, that an advocate who had any reliance on the 
strength of his cause, would not, when he accused a whole volume of 
exaggeration, rest the proof of his charge on a single sentence. If 
the charge be just, he could not be at a loss for far more ample con- 
firmation of it. However, if he likes to set his cause upon a cast, I 
have no objection to stand the hazard of the die. 

That the words he has quoted were used wholly and entirely in refe- 
rence to Christianity , — that the very page from which they are extracted 
proves this, — that in no one part of my work there is the smallest inten- 
tion of accusing the Rationalists of either Atheism or immorality,— nay, 
that the very sum and substance of my accusation is, that in their doc- 
trines there is a constant tendency to Deism, and in many cases a perfect 
identity with it, every candid reader will admit : every candid reader 
would, therefore, take these expressions in the sense in which they 
were clearly and evidently meant, and understand me as asserting, that 
the Rationalist doctrines threaten with destruction all that is dear, 
sacred, and holy in Christianity— that in the Rationalist system, in 
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a word, all the hopes which the Christian reposes in Jesus the eternal 
God, as the Redeemer of "man alike from the power and the punish- 
ment of sin, are reduced to nothing. But such candour— (it would be 
more fitly called honesty) — is not a charge which I have to prefer against 
Dr. Bretschneider : he has here and elsewhere descended to an artifice 
unworthy of him. A charge which is preferred in one sense, and 
which in that sense is just } he tacitly assumes to be made in another 
in which it is unjust , which was not intended by me, but of which the 
words composing the accusation are by dint of torture susceptible. In 
this second sense he denies the charge with truth in the letter , but 
not in the spirit , because he evidently expects the unsuspicious reader 
to understand the denial as applying to that sense in which the charge 
was made. In the present case his logic has been obviously this : — In 
speaking of Christianity , I say that the Rationalists would Mestroy all 
that is sacred, dear, and holy: — that he cannot and does not deny; but 
he tacitly assumes that this proposition is not confined to Christianity, but 
general. Then he argues that a belief in God and a love for morality 
are things dear, sacred, and holy. But to these the Rationalist opinions 
threaten no evil, — therefore, my accusations jnust arise from mere pre- 
judice and exaggeration. By this petty artifice, Dr. B. has given an 
apparent denial to my statement, while in fact he has taken no notice of 
it, and accuses me of dealing unjustly, by the use of such strong ex- 
pressions, with even Bahrdt, whom he seems to consider as the weakest 
and worst of the writers I have noticed. Secure in the position which 
I have never attacked, viz. that the Rationalist writers believe in a 
God, and wish well to morality, his chivalry in defence of even 
those from whose opinions he dissents, knows no bounds. Although 
Wegsclieider goes far, as he says, beyond him in Rationalism, he is 
quite willing to defend even him from the charge of wishing .to destroy 
all that is sacred, dear, and holy, which charge, in the sense ascribed 
to it by Dr. B., be it observed, I never made. It would be sufficient 
to notice this, and pass over Dr. B.’s defence of Wegsclieider, with 
which I have no concern ; but that defence will throw some light 
on the matter in question, that is to say, the opinions of the Ration- 
alists. And I am anxious, not like Dr. B. to avoid the general question, 
but to meet it. I shall therefore say a few words with respect to 
Wegscheider, to whose name * hSve so often, in my Sermons, referred. 
I did so for the reason stated in my Preface, — that his work contained 
a general view or summary of the opinions of his party, and references 
to their works. His private opinion was a matter of no consequence. 
The opinion of one man is no criterion of that of a Church, and there- 
fore when I quoted him, I quoted him only because I found, from a 
comparison of his work with others, that he spoke briefly the senti- 
ments of a large body of persons who agreed with him in opinion. A 
defence of Wegscheider in particular, was therefore quite a superfluous 
piece of gallantry on Dr. B/s part; but as he *0110808 to make Weg- 
scheider an especial party to the warfare, and wishes to prove, or rather 
to appear to prove me guilty of prejudice in saying that the opinions 
held by that writer lead to the destruction of all that is sacred, dear, 
and holy, I have no objection to shew that the charge, in the sense I 
intended it, though made against a body, is perfectly applicable to 
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Wegscheider in particular. Dr. B. tells us, that that divine not only 
believes in a God, his creation, providence, the free agency of man, 
the immortality of the soul, and future retribution, and has amply 
proved these points in his work ; but that with respect to the positive 
institutions of Christianity, he so expresses himself as to recognize 
“ whatever articles of faith are necessary for a Christian life.” What 
sense Dr. B. may chuse to attach to these words, which he prints in 
large letters, as if of great importance, 1 am not concerned to inquire ; 
but 1 assert, and will prove, that Wegscheider certainly rejects fvery 
thing that Christians deem dear, sacred, and holy, with one single ex- 
ception. Dr. B. produces three passages from Wegscheider to prove 
his assertion, which would prove anything else just as well. But let 
us see what they do prove. Wegscheider, like many Deists, recognises 
the excellence of the Christian system of morality ; and, on the grounds 
which I just now stated, (viz. that all that is good comes from God,) calls 
it divine truth . On the same grounds he dignifies the Bible, as he might 
all that is true in Plato or Epictetus, with the name of the Word of 
God.* The first passage then which Dr. B. quotes, states, that “ there 
is no doubt that the canon of the New Testament contains the most an- 
cient and credible documents of the Christian religion, and the divine 
truth which it sanctions.” In the next, which follows, as Dr. B. says, a 
denial that Jesus and the Evangelists had any immediate inspiration 
from God, and an admission of their claim to a mediate one, Weg- 
scheider expresses his wish that “ all the artificial conjectures and 
difficult and useless questions as to revelation and the inspiration of 
Scripture, which have been stirred in a recent age, being laid aside, the 
origin of Christianity and Scripture should be derived from God” (in 
the way above' explained), “ and that its contents, which are truly 
divine, should be recommended to men as if proceeding from God, and 
being his true word, and thus transferred to the advantage of daily 
life.” Dr. B. says, that in these sentiments every super-naturalist will 
join ; —and I add, so will every reasonable Deist. 

But still farther, in another passage Wegscheider states, that as the 
author of the Christian religion united great sanctity and piety to the 
purest precepts of virtue, and thus accommodated himself most admi- 
rably to the divine will , the help and favour of Providence assisted 
him wonderfully , and therefore the institution of Christianity is most 
justly accounted the work of God ; and with equal justice Jesus and 
his Apostles are accounted messengers and ministers of God. A most 
happy advocate the Rationalists have, doubtless, in Dr. Bretschneider. 
The question is, Do they believe that Christianity is a Divine revela- 
tion, and do they receive (among others) the doctrines of the Divinity 
of Christ, and the Atonement made for man's sin by his blood? 

• It is painful and disagreeable to accuse a large body of men of artifice ; but such an 
accusation against the Rationalists is susceptible of the fullest proof. They use the words 
which orthodox Christians use in a different sense, and thus frequently defend themselves 
by a disgraceful juggl£ Thus, in one of the attacks on me in the Allgem. Kirchen- 
Zeitung, by a most violent Rationalist, who declaims against the dogmas of the Trinity, 
Atonement, &c. as mere human inventions, Christ is nevertheless said to be the Saviour 
of men, and to have redeemed the world. I shall not endeavour to settle in what sense 
the words are used ; it is sufficient for me that they are not used in the common one. 
Is not tliis quite below men of learning and character? 
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Dr. Bretschneider does not even affect to say that they do. But, says 
he, one of the most violent of them allows that Christianity is an 
excellent moral dispensation,— that whatever is good comes from God, 
and therefore Christianity may be well said to come from him, — and 
that the New Testament contains a credible account of it;— nay, that 
as Jesus was *a most excellent person, God favoured his plan, and so 
he and his Apostles may be justly called messengers of God ! Could 
Wegscheider say less, without openly professing to oppose Christianity ? 
Nay,«,even if he did openly oppose it, could he deny the excellence of 
its morality ? What his real opinions are, I will now show ; and I will 
first state his opinion as to the immortality of the soul. It is taken, 
be it remembered, from a book cklled, ‘ Institutiones TheolA'gue Chris - 
tiance Dogmatics.’ After stating how the doctrine of a future life is 
presented in the Old and New Testaments, and as an ecclesiastical doc- 
trine, he delivers his judgment on it in the following words : 

To decide on these opinions, we must now see, under the guidance of sound 
reason, on what arguments the doctrine of the immortality of the soul can be 
built. 

I. The first is the historical argument, from the consent of almost alt nations 
and philosophers ; but this only shows that human reason may be easily led to 
adopt the opinion. 

II. We have philosophical arguments; 

(1.) Theoretical, viz. 

(a) Metaphysical ones, arising from the nature of the soul. 

p. Teleological ; deduced partly from the analogy of nature, in which we see 
nothing perish, but rather from death enter on a new life : and partly from an 
accurate consideration of human nature struggling on perpetually to a greater 
degree of perfection. 

y. Theological ; arising from true ideas of God, the just, wise, and benignant 
Creator of the universe and of man. 

(2.) Practical; having a reference to man f s moral constitution, and espe- 
cially his consciousness of a moral law, which demands a more perfect unity of 
virtue and happiness in another life. 

If we examine these arguments, especially the theologic and moral ones, 
which have not only a probability like the others, but the highest evidence, we 
shall find that they agree with the purer* and more simple doctrines of Scrip- 
ture on the subject, and teach that this life and the next are so connected, that 
the one will instantly succeed the other ; and that the soul, with feeling and 
consciousness and a new organ, (as it w$re a more subtle body, for finite minds, 
without limit of space and a bodily n ilure, can hardly be conceived,) will survive 
after the death or the earthly body. 


* He explains the meaning of this word elsewhere by saying, that there arc two opinions 
on the immortality of the soul propounded in the New Testament. The one of which 
simply, and avoiding all the figments about Hades, teaches that we are at once to pass to a 
future life: the other accommodated to Jewish notions, and speaking of a resurrection of 
the body and of the good and evil, at the coming of Christ, which was taught to be near at 
hand (p. 555); and he afterwards (p. 571) tells us in so many words, that the resur- 
rection of the body is a notion arising from the imperfect fancies of uncivilized men — 
that it Is so joined with the mythi in the New Testament, relating to the Messiah and 
his return to life, that it can only be explained and defended* as they can; and that 
though taught in the New Testament, it must be allowed that either Jesus favoured the 
opinions of his countrymen, or rather that the Apostles put such a sentiment in his mouth 
as the Messiah, whose province they wrongly judged of from certain vulgar notions of the 
Jews and some allegorical and obscure sayings of his own 1 If I ever mistake Wegscheider's 
meaning, I trust, that his barbarous Latin will be my excuse. I can truly say that I 
endeavour to understand and represent it fairly. 
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What then t The Christian’s hope of a future life rests, as it did 
before Christ came into the world, on metaphysical and teleological 
and moral proofs ! He did not bring immortality to light by the 
Gospel! It is not now more certain than before his coming, that 
there is a house not made with hands beyond the grave ! 

Perhaps it would be unnecessary to add any more. £ut whatever 
is not actually brought forward, is always denied by my adversaries. 
And I therefore will farther state, that the doctrines of the Trinity, 
(p. 277), the Godhead of Christ, the personality of the Spirit, the justi- 
fication of sinners by Christ’s death, with all the consequences or that 
doctrine, — in one word, everything positive in Christianity, except the 
doctrine of^ Christ’s resurrection, (to.jvhich, strange to say, a sort of 
assent is reluctantly given, and which Wegsclieider considers as a proof 
of God’g<satisfaction with Christ’s conduct, but not of a divine mission 1) 
— are treated by him as perfect absurdities — the mere dreams of the 
Apostles, (as in the case of the atonement,) or the fancies of ecclesi- 
astics. Nay, farther still, it is the express doctrine of this writer, in 
the very section from which Dr. B. takes his second extract, that all 
which the Apostles taught was only intended for people of their own 
day, though we may draw from it a knowledge of Christianity, which 
may be accommodated to the illumination of a more cultivated age. 

He who so thinks may talk of a mediate inspiration and may not deny 
the excellence of Christianity, but he denies every thing that raises it 
above a human system, — every thing in short which gives comfort to 
man's mind, sensible of human weakness, and suffering under the sense 
of it, — every thing which Christians deem “ sacred, dear, and holy." 
Have I, in using those words, (and speaking as a Christian,) said too 
much ? Have I any reason to fear the verdict of Christians on this 
point ? But even if it v?ere true that I had used stronger language 
than I ought, does that alter the case? Is it not still true that 
Wegsclieider and numberless other Rationalists deny what Christians 
deem the most essential of Christian doctrines? What matters it, 
then, whether I have spoken properly or improperly? What would 
it avail the criminal on his trial, if, instead of answering the charge, 
he complained that the witness judged too harshly of its heinousness? 
And what can it avail the Rationalist to say that I am prejudiced or 
weak, if the charge I bring is true? The fatalis arundo will stick in 
the side it has pierced, though it may have been planted by an unskilful 
or a treacherous hand. And they should remember that the question 
concerns not me, but them. 

This defence of Wegsclieider is the single argument on which Dr. B. 
rests the charge of prejudice and party spirit which he has brought 
against me. It is not calculated, 1 think, to give one very high ideas 
of his powers as a controversialist, and the remarks with which he 
concludes it do not entitle him to a very exalted rank as a logician. 
After all, he argues, what is the mighty difference between the opinions 
of Messrs. Wegsclieider and Rose? One husbandman thinks that the 
sun and rain which ripen his corn, are sent by the immediate volitions 
of the Deity, while the other attributes these blessings to the general 
but benignant laws of his Providence. It would be unjust to reckon 
one of these men to possess a proper sense of religion, and the other 
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to be deficient in it. Yet there is no other difference of opinion be- 
tween Messrs. Wegscheider and Rose, as to the origin of Christianity; 
the one holds that Jesus was supernaturally enlightened, while the 
other attributes his knowledge of divine truth to the ordinary or mediate 
working of Providence ! After this specimen of Dr. B.'s logic, my 
readers may Judge with what peculiar justice he complains of bad 
reasoning in others. Does he really see no difference between the 
matter in dispute and his illustration of it? Does he really fail to 
perceive that in his illustration, the facts of the case arc confessedly in 
the drdinary course of nature, while in the matter illustrated— (I beg 
pardon for .the word) — the first point to settle is, whether they are so 
or not? Before his analogy will hold, he must prove , wh^t he tacitly 
assumes, that the miracles are no miracles; and when he has done 
that, I shall be happy to argue this part of the subject with him. 

( To he concluded in our next Number .) 

+ 


LAW TRACT:— ON THE RIGHT OF THE ORDINARY TO 
DISPOSE OF CHANCEL SfcATS. 


The very able manner in which this 
important subject has been discussed 
in our pages, perhaps renders any 
further observations unnecessary. We 
shall however as briefly as possible 
state our reasons for thinking that the 
Ordinary has a right to erect and dis- 
pose of seats in the chancel. 

A church is considered in law the 
freehold of the rector or parson ;• and 
it is clear he has the same estate in the 
body of the church as in the chancel. + 
But the rector is bound to repair the 
fabric of the latter only ; his liability, 
therefore, cannot arise from his right of 


* Co. Litt 300 b. Hob. 69. Com. dig. 
tit. Eccl. Persons (C. 0.) It has been 
doubted whether a vicar has the freehol ' 9 
in the lands of which the vicarage was 
endowed by the ordinary with the assent of 
the rector. Bro. abr. tit. Jurisutrum, 
pi. 2. And by 14 Edw. III. c. 17, vicars 
are empowered to use the same legal 
remedies with respect to the possessions 
annexed or given to their vicarages as 
rectors have. If, however, it be said in 
the case of a rector and vicar that the 
freehold of the church is in the vicar, there 
is no pretence for excepting the chancel. 
Induction gives him corporal possession of 
the whole church, and as this possession 
is for life, he may be said to have the 
freehold. 

f 12 Rep. 106; 1 Salk. 166; and 
1 Bam. ft Aid. 507, per Holroyd Just 


property, for this is the same in both.* 
Now parishioners are personally liable 
to the repair of the body of the church 
in respect of their kinds, f so the rector 
is liable to the repair of the chancel in 
respect of the possessions of the rec- 
tory4 Thus all the property in a 

• It is a popular notion (sanctioned 
indeed by* Blnckstone) that the rector 
originally tva* bound to repair the whole 
church ; but this, wc believe, though en- 
joined by a canon, was never the law of 
England. 

** By the canon law, parish churches 
are to be repaired by the parsons of the 
parish; but the custom of this realm [*’. e. 
the common law] being that the parish 
churches ore to be repaired by the pa- 
rishioners or inhabitants of the parishes, 
this canon bound not the clergy." per 
Sir Edward Coke, 2 Inst. 653. 

N. B. At the beginning of the above 
extract in our edition, common law is, by 
mistake, printed for canon law. Can this 
be the origin of the misconception ? 

f For the maintenance of the fabric, and 
the providance of necessaries, a parishioner 
is liable in respect of his lands, but for 
ornaments for the church, in respect of 
his personal estate. 17 Vin. abr. 580. 
This distinction, tiowever, seems to have 
been doubted by Chief Justice Holt. See 
ISalk. 164. 

t Jeffrey’s case, 5 Rep. 66 b. and 
Walwyn v. Awberry, 2 Mod. 254 : in this 
case it was said, that when the rectory is 
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parish is charged ; and it seems clear 
that as the rector's obligation to repair 
arises not from his property in the 
chancel, so it can confer no peculiar 
interest in it ; for the whole fabric is 
dedicated to the service of Almighty 
God. 

Having thus ascertained the princi- 
ple upon which the sums necessary for 
the repair of a church are raised, we 
may now inquire why the rector was 
charged with the conservation of the 
chancel, and the parishioners with that 
of the body qf the edifice. 

The chancel, it is highly probable, 
was allotted to the rector, simply be- 
cause the services of the churcn were 
to be there performed ; and in many 
cases, and before the Reformation, 
perhaps in all, nearly the whole of the 
chancel was wanted for this purpose. 

Before the Reformation, the hours of 
the breviary were to be sung *or said in 
the chancel by a constitution of Arch- 
bishop Winchclsea ; and these hours were 
to be sung or rehearsed, not by the vicar 
alone, but with the consent and assistance 
of all the clergymen belonging to the 
church. In many Miancels are to be 
seen the ancient seats or stalls used by 
the vicar and his bretluen in performing 
these religious offices. 1 Burn 3G3, who 
quotes Johns. 243. 

So in the canon law there js the fol- 
lowing direction : 

lit Laid secus altare, quando sacra 
mystcria celebrant ur, stare vel sedere inter 
clericos non pnrsmnnnt: sed pars ilia, quae 
canceflis ab altari dividitur, tantimi psal- 
lentibus pateat clcricis. Ad orandum vero 
et communicandum, laicis et feeminis (sicut 
mos est) patcant sancta sanctorum. Gibs. 
Cod. 199. 

Those passages explain some dicta 
in our books, as that 

in lay hands, the tithes arc not subject to 
a sequestration by the Ordinary to enforce 
the repairs : this, it is evident, does not 
deny the origin of the obligation to repair, 
being in respect of the possessions of the 
rector ; in fact, it would merely shew that 
the power of the Ordinary to compel a lay 
rector to repair extends only to the per - 
3 on t as in the case of a parifhioner. See also 
Serjeant Davie's case, 2 Rolle’s Rep. 211. 
in which it was held that an impropriator 
is not rateable to the repair of the body 
of the church for lands parcel of the 
rectory, but he is for other lands of which 
he is the owner. 

VOL. IX, NO. X. 


The right of the parishioners is not to sit 
in the chancel, but to go thithef when the 
Sacraments are administered. Per Atkins 
Just. 2 Mod. 258. 

But they prove nothing in favour of 
the rector or repairer of the chancel ; 
they shew rather that the officiating 
minister, whether rectot or vicar, was 
entitled to the use of it. 

Next, the body of the church is for 
the use of the parishioners, thqy are 
therefore charged with the repair of it. 
But be it observed, their right to the 
u^e of it arises not from their obliga- 
tion to repair, so neither can it be 
argued that the parson’s obligation to 
repair gives him the sole use of the 
chancel. The obligation to repair,' we 
repeat, arises from property; the law 
ordains that the property of the pa- 
rishioners shall be subject to the repair 
of one part, and the property of the 
rector to die repair of the remainder. 
This rule merely provides for the sus- 
tentation of the fabric; the freehold 
of the whole fabric is undoubtedly iu 
the rector or vicar, but not absolutely, 
and for his own use, but jure ccclesur. 
Now to what purpose do the laws of 
the church assign the fabric so sus- 
tained ? For the celebration of divine 
service; to this purpose the whole 
and every part is applicable. Under 
whose control arid superintendance? 
Of the Ordinary. It is admitted on all 
hands, that if any right be acquired in 
the body of the church, it is derived 
from the Ordinary ; either by a 
faculty, or by prescription which sup- 
poses a faculty.* 

If any man hath a house in a town or 
parish, and claims that he, and those whose 
•estate he hath in the house, hath had time 
out of mind a certain pew or seat in the 
church maintained by him and them, the 
Ordinary cannot remove him, (for pre- 
scription maketh certainty, the mother of 
quietness;) and if he doe, a prohibition 
lyeth against him.f But where there is no 


* This part of the Ordinary's juiUdiction 
is acknowledged in a case in 8 Hen. VII. 
Bro. abr. tit. Chattels pi. 11. 

t We may here remark, that Sir Edw. 
Coke always states, os the ground for a 
prohibition, that the pew is claimed as 
appendant to a house, and that it has been 
repaired by the owner of such house. Hus- 
sey and Leighton, 12 Rep. 106, and Co. 
Litt. 122 a. The passage on this subject 
4 o 
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prescription, there the Ordinary that hath 
the cure and charge of souls may, for 
avoiding of contention in the church or 
cbappell, and the more quiet and better 
service of God, and placing of men accord- 
ing to their qualities and degrees, take 
order for the placing of the parishioners 
in the church or chappell publlque, which is 
dedicate and consecrate to the service of 
God. 3 Inst. 202. 

Now on what ground is the Ordinary 
to be excluded from exercising his 
jurisdiction with respect to the chancel? 
Is it not part of the church, and used 
in the celebration of divine servicj? 
If, in former times, the appointed 
services of the church required the 
whole or the principal part of the 
chancel for the due performance 
thereof, and now so much is not re- 
quired, to whom, on principle, should 
the ordering of the vacant space 
belong? Is it not to the Ordinary? 
Bat it is said, the ordering of the 
pews in the chaucel belongs to the 
rector, because be is bound to repair 
them. The position on which this 
inference is grounded we deny; by 
the common law he certainly is not 
bound; and we doubt much the vali- 
dity of a custom which would charge 
the rector with the repair of several 
pews in a chancel, not required for his 
family and servants, but occupied by 
parishioners; at least it should, in 
such a case, be shewn there is suf- 
ficient ground for presuming a valid 
agreement binding the rector. A 
rector may cut timber for all repairs 
for which he is bound to provide. 
Now Lord Hardwicke said, 

A rector may cut down timber for the 
repairs of the parsonage or the char rel : 
he may cut down timber likewise fo** re- 
pairing any old pews that belong to the 
rectory. 2 Atk. 217. 

It certainly cannot be inferred from 
this, that a rector is entitled to all the 
pews in the chancel, or that he is 
round to repair all. 

On^principle % then, we should con- 
clude that the chancel is subject to 
the Jurisdiction of the Ordinary; and 
for this conclusion we find abundant 
authority in our books. 

So early as Henry the Fourth’s reign, 

in 2 Bl. Comm. 429, is not penned with the 
learned commentator’s usual accuracy. 


we find evidence that parishioners sat 
in ^he chancel. In Dame Wiche’s 
case,* it was holden, that if one use 
to sit in the chancel, and hath there a 
place, his carpet, livery, and cushion, 
the parson cannot claim them as 
oblations. In 7 Jas.I. it was resolved 
by the court, f that though the rector 
ought to have the chief seat in the 
chance], because he ought to repair it, 
but that, by prescription, another 
parishioner might have it. In this 
case, the defendant claimed to sit in 
dcxtrft parte cancella, in right of an 
ancient messuage, and 'the court did 
not intimate a doubt that such a right 
could not exist. 

In Griffith versus Matthews , \ Mr. 
Justice Grose said, 

He had doubted whether the plaintiff 
could claim a prescriptive right to a pew in 
the chancel, but that he was convinced 
there was r.o foundation for that doubt. 

And in the same case, Mr. Justice 
Buller said, 

Possession from that time (1738) would 
have been sufficient evidence to have war- 
ranted the jury jn presuming that a 
faculty (for a pew in the chancel) had been 
granted. 

Again, in Clifford versus Wicks, § 
Mr. Justice Bayley said, 

The general rule is, that the rector is 
entitled to the principal pew in the chancel ; 
but that the Ordinary may grant permis- 
sion to other persons to have pews there. 

Now, if a parishioner claims a pew 
by prescription, he must prove repairs, 
ana he may so claim a pew in the 
chancel, therefore the rector is not 
bound to repair the pews in the 
chancel; for the Ordinary, we have 
seen, may grant a faculty to any pa- 
rishioner to erect a pew there, and it 
could scarcely be contended that the 
rector is bound to repair it. All the in- 
stances we have staled, of parishioners 
claiming by prescription to sit in the 
chancel, prove the right of the Ordi- 
nary to dispose of seats there, for 
prescription must have a legal origin — 
a faculty . So the Nile, prescription's 
type, has a source, though no one can 

• 9 Hen. IV. 14. 

f Sir William Hall v. Ellis. Noy, 133. 

I 5 T. R. 297. 

5 ] Barn, and Aid. 500. 
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produce evidence of its situation, or 
even existence. 

Thus, then, the result which we 
arrived at, by considering first prin- 
ciples, we find amply confirmed by 
authority, viz. that the Ordinary has 
the power to dispose of seats in the 
chancel. 

Here we might conclude, but we 
are anxious to say a few words on 
a case which might otherwise breed 
doubt and confusion in the mind of 
the young inquirer. 

An individual may prescribe for the 
whole of an fllsle, or of a chancel, and 
it is said, in some books, that this 
right arisc4 from his maintaining and 
repairing it, and the seats therein. 
We doubt not this is the origin of the 
erroneous opinions which have so 
generally prevailed respecting the 
chancel. Lord S. it is argued is en- 
titled to the whole of such an aisle 
or chance], because he keeps it in 
repair; therefore the rector must be 
entitled to tiie whole of the chancel, 
because he maintains it. It is cer- 
tainly true, that to sustain a pre- 
scription, whether fdr a single seat, or 
an aisle, or a chancel, repair must be 
proved; but this is not the origin of 
the right, it is only evidence of it.* 
Sir Edward Coke states the point with 
his usual accuracy. 

If a Lord of the Manor, or other person, 
who hath a house and land in the parish, 
time out of mind, has a seat in an aisle of 
the same church, so that the aisle is sole 
and proper to his family, and they have 
maintained it at their own charges , if the 
Ubhop would dispossess him, he shall have 
a prohibition, for it shall be intended that 
the party’s ancestors, or those whose estate 
he hath, have erected and built the aisle 
WITH THE ASSENT OP THE PARSON, 

Patron, and Ordinary, to the intent to 
have it only to himself, f 
If an aisle or a chancel were built 
with such assent, by an individual 
not on the freehold of the rector, the 
freehold of such aisle or chancel would 
be in the individual. This is the only 
case in which the dictum reported to 
have fallen from Lord Tenterden can 
be correct, viz. 14 that $ chancel may 
be the freehold of an individual.”} 

• 17 Vin. ab. 570. 
t Corven's case, 12 Rep. 105. 

J 5 Barn. & Aid. 361. See also Gib. 


It seems to have been thought that 
a non-parishioner may claim a pew in 
an aisle by prescription.* The case 
might certainly occur, of persons not 
residing in the parish building an 
aisle, with the consent of the parson, 
patron, and Ordinary, and thus their 
privilege might exist 'Without preju- 
dice to the undoubted right of the 
parishioners to the sole use of their 
parish church. It is apprehended, 
when a pew in an aisle or chaftcel is 
claimed, whether by a parishioner or 
a non-parishioner, it must be claimed 
A appendant to a house; it is quite 
impossible, for one moment, to sup- 
pose that such a right can be a per- 
sonal or hereditary one; for if it were, 
the person in whom it vested might 
leave the kingdom, and suffer a whole 
aisle to remain unoccupied and to fall 
into decay. The Ordinary of course 
has the same jurisdiction over an aisle 
or a chancel as over the other part of 
the church, if no prescriptive rights 
exist/} 

One observation more. — It may 
perhaps be inferred, from one part of 
the very able communication in our 
number for July last, on this subject, 
that when a pew is once allotted to an 
individual, it does not revert to the 
Ordinary till the grantee becomes dis- 
qualified to be the possessor. We 
believe the law to be, that except in 
the case of faculties and prescriptive 
rights, the churchwardens, as the of- 
ficers of the Ordinary, and sulnect of 
course to his control, may so dispose 
of and arrange the sittings or pews 
as may conduce most to the accommo- 
dation of the existing congregation. 
•Sir John Nicholl, in a case} where two 
pews bad been converted into three, 
after observing that the use of the 
pews belongs to the parishioners, pro- . 
ceeded, 


Cod. 221. But a seat or seats may be 
excepted by the patron on the foundation 
of the church. 17 Vin. ab. 573, pi. 12. 
Thus in St. Thomas’ Chapel, Liverpool, 
there are freehold seats which were allot- 
ted to the original proprietors of the chapel. 
7 Ves. 428. 

• Davis v. Witts, Forrester’s Exch« 
Rep. 14. 
f 1 Wils. 827. 

} Parham v. Templar, 3 Phill. 523. 
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Pews are allotted to them by the church- 
wardens, subject to the control of the 
Ordinary. A seating of tliis kind by 
churchwardens does not give a permanent 
and exclusive right ; it is not like a faculty, 
because it is liable to alterations as the cir- 
cumstances of the parish may require. 
When church room is abundant, and the 
population Is tiling persons of large property 
and large families may have large pews 
allotted to them, which afterwards may be 
taken away or diminished: if their •fami- 
lies bfcome reduced in number, or the 
church room from increase of population 
becomes more* wanted. The church- 
wardens may remove persons original); 
placed in seats or their descendants ; but 
if they do so capriciously, or without just 
ground, the Ordinary will controul and 
correct them. But the possessor has no ex- 
clusive right to the pew ; an exclusive right 
can only be in virtue of a faculty, or by 
length of time which presumes a faculty. ^ 

We must now conclude our remarks, 
which have extended far beyond the 
limits we at first proposed ; but we 
have been induced to afford so much 
space to the discussion of this subject, 
from a belief that much ignorance 
prevails throughout the country re- 
specting the rights of individuals to 

S ews, and as to the power of the or- 
inary to dispose of them ; from a 
belief, too, that great benefit would 
result to the church if our ecclesiastical 
rulers referred more frequently to this 
part of their jurisdiction. In these 
times, when almost every district fur- 
nishes a case of parishioners without 
sufficient accommodation in their pa- 
rish church, when the grants by 
parliament and the contributions of 
individuals are insufficient to supply 
the increasing wants, is it not im-, 
portant that nothing should be los.'in 
our existing churches by injudicious 
arrangement, or an improper appro- 


priation of the seats ? That our bishops 
should personally inspect the churches 
for this purpose, of course is not in- 
tended ; out much should be done by 
the archdeacon, and more by the 
churchwardens. These latter, indeed, 
may want information how to pro- 
ceed ; but this might be accomplished 
fey a circular addressed to them by the 
Ordinary, containing a brief statement 
of the law respecting the disposal of 
seats and pews, and urging them to 
consider and report whether any al- 
terations could be made to increase 
the number of sittings *» the church 
under their care. This duty, it is ob- 
vious, should not be imposed upon the 
incumbent. 

If this or some similar measure 
were adopted, it would at least re- 
move the profound and baneful igno- 
rance which every where exists on the 
subject. A short time ago, the owner 
of the rectory and advowson of Great 
Wilbraham, in the diocese of Ely, 
generously offered to put not only the 
chancel, but the whole church into 
complete repair, and to erect new 
pews. The parish was deprived of 
this advantage by the obstinacy of 
one pew-holder, who, though he pos- 
sessed no faculty or prescriptive right, 
refused to allow his pew to be taken 
down and re-built. Unfortunately it 
does not seem to have occurred either 
to the rector or churchwardens to 
make an application to the bishop, 
which would of course have been 
attended to and the obstacle removed. 
And in a newspaper for July 20, 1827, 
now lying before us, among other “de- 
sirable estates/' two pews in a parish 
church arc advertised for sale, not as 
appendant to houses, but as separate 
and distinct lots 1 

w. c. w. 
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NORFOLK AND NORWICH SOCIETY. 

13 th, 14 th, and 15 th Reports, 

We deem it not the least important 
part of our duty to watch over the 
progress of those Societies, whose ob- 
ject is to promote the education of the 


poor in the principles of the Esta- 
blished Churct. The Church of Eng- 
land may indeed boast that she long 
ago, outstripping the spirit of the age, 
enforced the duty of instructing the 
poorer classes of the community : this 
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she did when the majority of her 
members, still under the . influence of 
the old leaven, the leaven of Popery, 
denied the propriety of educating the 
poor, and boldly affirmed, that as to 
them < ignorance is bliss/ It is pos- 
sible that, at the time to which we 
allude, there were many who could 
conscientiously hold such an opinion. 
The records of our holy fa^th were in- 
deed then accessible to all who could 
read their native language, the sun of 
righteousness was not obscured, but 
his light was intercepted by the lofty 
towers of 4eeply-rooted prejudice, 
overshadowing not merely the plain, 
but the high places of the earth, But 
where shall we And an apology for 
such objections at the present day? 
and yet they exist. We still hear of 
the dangers to be apprehended from 
enlightening the poor, that they will 
become factious members of the state, 
and heretics in their faith! We are 
gravely told, * a little knowledge is a 
dangerous thing/ The simple answer 
is, if a little knowledge be dangerous, 
ignorance is far more dangerous. But 
apply this poetical dogma to any class, 
or any species of knowledge, and its 
fallacy is apparent. Who will say 
that a cook with ‘ a little knowledge’ 
of her art, is more likely to poison or 
disgust her employers, than one who 
is ignorant? Is a man who has no 
knowledge of anatomy less likely to 
blunder in performing an operation, 
than he who knows something of the 
art, though it be only * a little / And, 
to come to the very subject in ques- 
tion, can it be believed, that he who 
cannot read his Bible and Prayer- 
book, is more apt in understanding 
the services of the Church, more likely 
to profit by the exhortation of the 
minister, than he who can ? In 6hort, 
if the Bible is the source of light and 
blessing, if they who humbly and 
anxiously study its precepts for their 
guidance are the most fruitful in every 
good work, how can we deny to any 
one the power of daily instructing 
himself therein ? Let then the friends 
of religious education stand boldly 
forward on the broad ground of reason 
and revelation, and unhesitatingly en- 
force the duty of instructing the poor. 
We have been led to make these ob- 
servations by some expressions in the 


reports mentioneda b ove, and which 
indeed, are met with in almost every 
report of a like nature. We find it 
lamented “ that some, even amiable 
and benevolent persons , are still to be 
found, who entertain apprehensions 
as to the prudence and safe policy of 
the plan. This we deem most per- 
nicious trifling ; it insinuates there is 
a doubt where none can honestly exist. 
We do not believe that a * benevo- 
lent' person can conscientiously sefuse 
to educate the poor. Such an opi- 
nion, when it proceeds not from a 
worse source, must arise from gross 
ignorance, an ignorance which is 
without excuse, for it is wilful. 

We will now turn to the Norwich 
Reports, and they contain much that 
is deserving of notice. 

1. With respect to their funds. 
Upon looking over the list of Sub- 
scribers, which is not very extensive, 
we are struck by the fact, that there 
is not one subscription under a guinea. 
This shews that the cause has not yet 
been introduced where it would be 
cordially received. We should like 
to see the half-guinea of the shop- 
keeper, the five shillings of the petty 
dealer, the two-and-sixpence of the 
industrious and thriving artizan, the 
mite of the widow. As usual, the 
clergy furnish three-fourths of the 
amount subscribed. The Committee, 
however, who appear to do their duty 
zealously and well, are anxious to 
remedy this. 

On the recommendation of your Com- 
mittee, two public appeals on behalf of the 
National Schools were made through the 
medium of the Norwich papers, .and also a 
circular letter was addressed by the secre- 
taries to several hundreds of the clergy and 
gentry of the county: neither of these 
modes of interesting the public was pro- 
ductive of much increase to your (buds; 
on the contrary, the address by circular 
almost entirely failed. — Your Committee, 
therefore, are fully persuaded, that nothing 
but the personal interference of the friends 
and well-wishers to national education, 
will procure for the Society that progressive 
addition to its pecuniary means, which the 
increasing demands thereon so urgently 
require. And they would desire respect- 
folly to impress it on the serious considera- 
tion of the members of our excellent church, 
to view the welfare of our national schools, 
as an affair of individual concern,— at a 
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matter involving in it, not only the moral 
and religious improvement of the children 
of our poor, but also the good order and well- 
being of the community at large. — P. 4. 

, We have had some experience in 
plans for influencing the public mind 
in the cause of charity, and we have 
seen circulars tried, but without suc- 
cess; let then* the promoters of the 
good cause profit by experience, and 
no longer waste their funds and their 
laboqf in that way. Supposing the 
circular meets with an honest and 
a good heart/ it is read and the cause 
is approved of ; the reader determines 
to send his subscription to the trea- 
surer but delays it: the circular is 
laid aside, and he in the round of his 
various occupations remembers the 
cause no more. A personal applica- 
tion is no doubt most efficacious ; but 
then it is very important to give weight 
and authority to such application by 
the resolutions of a Public Meeting. 
There may be many good reasons why 
such a meeting should not be resorted 
to, but we are sure there are many 
more equally good why it should: and 
we are decidedly of opinion, that in so 
populous and opulent a city as Nor- 
wich, the cause of the religious educa- 
tion of the poor should be publicly 
advocated. The clergy, we know, in 
some cases, have a dislike to person- 
ally soliciting the subscriptions of their 
parishioners; they feel as if they were 
asking a favour for themselvft ; and 
no doubt the offering of a vulgar mind 
is oftentimes given in that spirit. As 
to tradesmen we have heard it ob- 
served, “ If I should ask Mr. A. the 
clothier, to subscribe half-a-guiuea to 
the Schools, he would expect me, in 
return, to buy goods of him.” No / 
this proceeds, we will venture to as- 
sert, in a great degree, from a defect 
in the clergyman's method. Assured 
of the goodness of his cause, let him 
first boldly and earnestly enforce the 
duty upon Christian principles of con- 
tributing to convey to the poorer 
brethren those blessings which his 
floefc so generally enjoy : then let him 
ask a proof of the sincerity of their 
love, — their love to Him, who though 
be was rich, yet for our sakes he be- 
came poor, that we, through his 

r erty, might be rich. If this course 
fiuth&iUy adopted, we are con- 


vinced the appeal of the minister will 
no longer be received as selfish and 
interested. We will also notice, that 
the subscriptions should, if possible, 
be annually collected by members of 
the Committee or the Secretaries : this 
plan is adopted in some societies, apd 
the benevolent collectors are amply 
repaid for the trouble. Besides saving 
the poundage, they find the advantage 
of being at hand on such occasions to 
encourage the lukewarm supporter, and 
to make the caviller ashamed of his 
doubts. 

2. The Norwich Soci^y adopts the 
plan of making the children pay so 
much per week towards (be mainte- 
nance of the School. This measure 
has been so frequently advocated by 
us in our pages, that we need not say 
we most highly approve of it; and we 
are glad we can now recommend it to 
our reader?, upon the authority of the 
Norwich Committee. 

Many of the school* are under an 
arrangement that the parent* of the 
children should pay twopence per week to- 
wards the expense of their instruction; 
and such bus beerf the success, which 
has attended this experiment, that the 
schools have had not only a punctual 
and more uniform attendance of the 
children, but a larger number of each 
sex has been admitted than that, for 
which the rooms were originally built. 
And during the period of the commercial 
depression, which recently visited this, 
with other towns in the kingdom; the 
superintendants of the schools report that 
they had very few defaulters among the 
number of their weekly payments, ^and that 
the parents of the children appear to take a 
pride in thus contributing towards their 
, education. 

This plan having proved so successful, 
your committee are now putting It into 
execution in some other quarters of the 
city with every prospect of ultimate accom- 
plishment ; and in thus stating its practi- 
cability, they cannot but seriously urge its 
adoption on the consideration of all per- 
sons, who may hereafter desire to establish 
daily schools in their own parishes. 

The great advantage of this plan is, that 
while it lightens very materially the weight 
of the annual expenditure of a school, It 
also ensures a more punctual attendance 
of the children; it disposes the parents 
more justly to appreciate the blessings of 
education to their offspring, and gives them 
a personal interest in their good or bad 
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progress: one of the great obstacles or 
barriers to the successful management of a 
school, being found to centre in the irre- 
gular attendance of the pupils ; and which, 
on this plan of the parents paying a weekly 
sum, is effectually remedied. — Pp. 6, 7. 

3. Another part of the Norwich 
Society system is excellent, — ‘ An an* 
nual inspection and examination of 
the Schools by the Clergy, and inha- 
bitants of each district.' The advan- 
tages that must result from this are so 
evident, that we will not detain our 
readers in making any observations; 
we must, however, notice, that a 
manual of instructions for visitors of 
schools, dyawn up by that excellent 
man, the late Rev. W. Whitear, whose 
melancholy death we recorded in our 
number for January, has been pub- 
lished by the Society. This manual 
we have not been so fortunate as to 
see ; but knowing the experience and 
good sense of its lamented author, we 
can safely recommend it to all those 
who are desirous of rendering them- 
selves efficient and useful in the im- 
portant task of examining the Schools 
in their neighbourhood. 

We heartily thank the Norwich Com- 
mittee for the satisfaction and infor- 
mation we have derived from the 
rusal of their excellent Reports, 
ay their zealous and well-directed la- 
bours be crowned with ample success 1 
May they see springing up around 
them a happy and religious people! 
We cannot better conclude the few 
observations we have ventured to 
make in a deep concern for the wel- 
fare of the cause, than in the words of 
the 15th Report. 

After observing that the poor are 
extremely anxious for the right in- 
struction of their offspring, the Report 
proceeds : 

In urging these claims, as powerful in- 
centives to increased exertion, your Com- 
mittee feel that they are only asking the 
members of the Church of England to take 
a proper interest in the welfare of their 


country in church and state ; — to regard 
the prosperity of our excellent establish- 
ment, not merely as a matter of political 
interest, but as the guarantee of ouii-Jtat 
hopes, and involving In it the penonal 
security of ourselves and families. Surely, 
if we love our church, we cannot but be 
warmly interested in the , welfare of tfiote 
of her children, whom she can claim as her 
legitimate offspring; and if we love our 
country, we must be equally concerned fbr 
the moral and religious condition, of its 
rising poor. It has been justly observed 
on this subject, that “ they are the heir* 
of our duties as well as our privileges r,” 
ahd we should therefore earnestly labour 
to impress their infant minds with an 
abiding and grateful sense of the one, that 
they may rightly estimate the importance 
of the other. 

Let not then, the fears of the timid and 
the cautious, — the cold calculating policy 
of the prejudiced, and the sceptical doubt- 
ings of interested or designing persons, 
deter us from pressing forward, with in- 
creased zeal and energy, in the benign 
work of instructing the young and the 
ignorant in the duties which they owe to 
God and their neighbour, and in dispensing 
to them the benefits of education, founded 
on sound religion, — being the only educa- 
tion which •* edifieth" but doth not “ puff 
up.” T ruly may it be said on this subject, 
in the language of a distinguished writer 
of the present day, that 11 there cannot be 
a readier method of pouring a glory over 
the face of our land, than that of spreading 
the wisdom of life, and the wisdom of 
principle, mroughout the people who live 
in it.” Therefore let every member of our 
Church of England establishment join hand 
and heart in this great national work, of 
furnishing its lawful children with a due pro- 
portion of useful and religious knowledge, 
linden disciplining them for that higher and 
, more important end, for which they were 
created, — even an eternal state of existence. 
Being confident, that if this be done In 
humble reliance on the Divine blessing 
and aid, God will eventually 11 bring farth 
judgment unto victory,” and on the tri- 
umphs of the word of his own testimony, 
will he usher in the 11 glory of the latter 
days.” Pp. 17, 18. 


# LITERARY REPORT. 

A second edition of Mf« Rose’s State of a series of Sermons preached before the 
Protestantism in Germany, with some ad- University of Cambridge, in April, 1826, 
ditions, will shortly appear.— Also, the by the same author. 

Divine Commission to the Priesthood, with Publishing by subscription, in 1 vol. 8vo s 
its consequent duties and requirements, in (and dedicated, by permission, to the Lord 
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Bishop of Chester), Ecclesiastical Annals, 
from the commencement of Scripture His- 
tory to the 16tli Century; being a com- 
pfessed translation (with notes) of the 
• Introduct io ad Historiam ct Antiquitates 
Sacras’ of Professor Spanhcim, and contain- 
ing a succinct Notice of the Principal 


Events, and the State of the Church, in 
each Century. To which will be added, 
the' Elements of Chronology, the Geogra- 
phy of Palestine and Chronological Tables. 
By the Rev. G. Wright, Perpetual Curate 
of Nunmonkton, Yorkshire. 
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LIST OF NEW 
Trollope’s Homer’s Iliad, 2 vols. 8vo. 
II. 4 *. boards. — Faulkner’s Rambling 
Notes, 8 vo. 12.9. bds. — Bredow’s Ele- 
ments of Universal History, 12mo. 5*. lids. 
— Maxwell’s Scripture History, 12mo. 
6*. h£ bd. — Kitchixlr’s Traveller’s Ora- 
cle, 2 vols. ftp. 15*. bds. — Kelty’s Reli- 
gious Thoughts, 12ino. 7s. bds. — Twia- 
oer’s Illustrations of Christianity, 12mo. 
4*. Crf. bds. — Tamlyn on Friendly Socie- 
ties, 12mo, 5s. bds. — Syer’s Treatise on 
Insanity, 8vo. 12*. bds.— Kino Henry 
VIII. ’s Household Book, 8vo. II. Is. bds. 
— Wigram’s Sermon before the Trinity 
House, 4 to. 2*. — Bisiiop Marsh’s Charge, 


PUBLICATIONS. 

8vo. 1*. 6ft . — Lonsdale’s Consecration 
Sermon, 8vo. 1*. 6 d. — SrENCER’s Visi- 
tation Sermon, 8vo. 1*. (id. — Bishop 
Blomeield’s Sermon at Northampton, 
8vo. 1*. — British Critic, No.VI. 6*. — Hug’s 
Introduction to thef New Testament, by 
■ Dr. Wait, 2 vols. 8vo. 1/. 12*. Olli- 
vant’s Sermon at the Consecration of 
St. Dai id’s College, 8vo. 1*. 6rf. — 
Huykue's Examination of Porson’s fourth 
Letter to Travis, 8vo. 3*. lid. — Daniel 
Wilson's Sermon, at the Oxford Assizes, 
8vo. Is. 6d. — Ferris’s Sermon before 
the Duke and Duchess of Clarence, 8vo. 
1*. (id. 


POLITICAL RETROSPECT. 


State of the Country. — The 
general state of the country offers a 
pleasing contrast to what it was at *he < 
close of the harvest last year ; at that 
time the prospects before the nation, 
were those of a scarcity of provisions, 
accompanied by a great depression in 
every species of manufacture, and, 
consequently, of great misery and 
starvation among all the labouring 
classes : appearances which were but 
too truly realized. The reverse of 
these is now presented Jo us. The 
harvest has proved one of the most 
abundant that has been produced for 
several years; the quality of the wheat 
is good, and it has, in most places, 
been got in under very propitious cir- 
cumstances. Oats and potatoes, those 
great articles of consumption amongst 


our poor, especially in the northern 
districts, are in very plentiful crops 
and of a superior quality. The com- 
merce of the nation is likewise con- 
siderably improved. Already in the 
present year more than eight hundred 
vessels have delivered their cargoes in 
the port of London, above the number 
that entered in the corresponding 
periods of 1820. We regret, how- 
ever, to add, that rather unfavourable 
accounts have been received from the 
Greenland fisheries. Manufactures of 
all kinds are hi very brisk demand; 
the districts wlSere they are carried on 
wear a cheerful and busy aspect, and 
there is a promising appearance to the 
lower orders, both of an abundant 
supply of the necessaries of life, and 
the means of obtaining them through- 
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out the whole of the ensuing winter; 
indeed, the country seems to be nearly 
recovered from the state of distress 
under which it has been labouring for 
the last two years. 

Parliament is expected to meet in 
the month of November. The system 
of retrenchment which the new govern- 
ment is pledged to adopt, and a plan 
of which was left by the late Mr. Can- 
ning, is the reason announced for thus 
early assembling the legislature. The 
ministers, anxious that this system 
should be carried into effect as early 
as possible, are desirous that a finance 
committee slftiuld be immediately ap- 
pointed, and commence its operations 
without ldfis of time. Iiis Majesty 
has appointed Mr. Herries to the 
office of Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

Fuance. — The king of France has 
inspected personally a magnificent 
review of his troops at St. Omer’s, and 
by courtesy remitted for* the time 
being, the duty on the horses of Bri- 
tish officers who might visit his king- 
dom for the purpose of attending this 
fine spectacle. This has been the 
ostensible motive for his undertaking 
a journey so far frotn his capital; the 
real one was his desire to pay liis 
devotions to the Virgin at a particular 
shrine dedicated to her in a small 
village near that town. 

Peninsula. — The affairs of this 
portion of Europe continue in the 
same deplorable situation as when our 
last number went to the press. 

In Portugal the continued and rapid 
change of ministers has almost accom- 
plished the wish, said to be secretly 
entertained by the Infanta Regent, 
of driving from the service of the state 
every person of ability who was at- 
tached to the new constitution. When 
Saldanha became prime minister, he 
anticipated this measure, and replaced 
the coadjutors of his predecessor, by 
colleagues in whose resources ana 
popularity he thought to find the 
means of strengthening himself against 
the repetition of similar measures. 
Amongst these were the Marquess of 
Palmella and the Bishop of Algarve ; 
the former was absent} but Saldanha 
undertook to conduct the duties of 
his office (that of foreign affairs) till 
his arrival. The vigorous measures 
adopted by this administration were 
so agreeable to the general feelings of 
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the public, that they quickly excited 
the alarm of the apostolical party, 
whose influence supported by a Cama* 
rilla, or female cabinet council of the 
Regent, effected his removal. This- 
step was facilitated by the refusal of 
the Marquess de Palmella to accept 
the foreign bureau, and followed by 
the dismissal of the Bishop of Algarve. 
The expression of general feeling on 
this occasion was most decided. Pub- 
lic bodies, both civil and military, 
joined to petition for his restoration, 
circumstances which only led to more 
yolent acts of hostility to the consti- 
tution. Amongst these, the virtual 
suppression of the public journals 
favourable to freedom, and by a finesse 
as novel as it has been effectual, forms 
one of the most remarkable. In spite 
of the liberty guaranteed by the char- 
ter, the Regent has maintained a census 
upon the press, and to every perio- 
dical publication a particular censor 
has been established : those appointed 
to the offensive journals have been 
removed, and no others having been 
nominated, the works were effectually 
suppressed. In the mean time, the 
change of ministers has been conti- 
nued. Noronha, a young and inex- 
perienced man, who was appointed to 
succeed Saldanha, has been superseded 
by the Cond£ da Ponte, who, proba- 
bly ere this, has given place to ano- 
ther. Amongst the petitioners on the 
removal df Saldanha were the inha- 
bitants of Oporto, and some military 
bodies in Estremadura. The Cond6 
de Sampaio, the Governor of the latter 
ro vince, has been removed for not 
aving prevented the petition; and 
General Stubbs, an Englishman who 
* was governor of Oporto, having had 
the imprudence to sign the petition 
from that place, has been deprived of 
his command, and ordered to Lisbon 
for trial before a court-martial. 

This has given an opportunity for 
a fresh display of public feeling. 
The departure of General Stubbs from 
Oporto, and his arrival at Lisbon, were 
alike distinguished by testimonies* of 
general esteem and approbation; whilst 
the entrance of his successor, the 
Cond£ de Villa Flor, into the former 
place, was accompanied by as evident 
marks of coldness, not to say dislike 
and aversion. 

Under these circumstances, a desire 
4 p 
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for the arrival of Don Pedro has been 
very ardently expressed, but we know 
of no fact that can in any degree 
authorize us to believe that he will 
leave the Brazils where his presence is 
so much wanted. 

The disorders in Spain, and espe- 
cially in the province of Catalonia, 
have increased^, and been productive 
of such acts as give the most decided 
evidence of the weakness and unpo- 
pularity of the government. We have 
seen an estimate, which appears to 
have been made by a person well 
informed of the state of that district 
that the insurgents exceed fifteen 
thousand men well armed and ap- 
pointed, and commanded by two 
chiefs (Java del Estongs, and Carna- 
gal), of great ability and eloquence, 
and who know how to employ the 
latter talent with as much effect as the 
leaders of the parliamentary forces in 
the civil wars of this country. The 
last advices assure us that these insur- 
gents were rapidly increasing by de- 
sertions from the king v s troops, who 
not unfrequently pass over in bodies 
of sixty or eighty each, carrying their 
arms with them ; and when the gar- 
rison of Bergs was compelled by the 
want of necessaries to evacute that 
place and retire to Barcelona, as they 
approached the villages in their line 
of march, the tocsin was every where 
sounded, they were saluted with the 
fire of musquetry from the peasants, 
and harassed by every device, whilst 
they neither dared to halt nor send 
out a party to forage duiing the whole 
retreat. 

The latest advices from Lisbon, re- 
ceived whilst we were writing 'the 
above, announce the dismissal o the 
Conch'- de Santarem, attended by cir- 
cumstances of the most abrupt and 
arbitrary nature, and the general ex- 
pectation of the removal of the Condi 
da Ponte, and that Saldanha had been 
invited to resume the reins of govern- 
ment. We do not vouch for the truth 
of these last particulars, as the Court 
Gazette had not announced them, but 
they were current at the time the packet 
sailed. Two British men-of-war had 
arrived and cast anchor in the Tagus. 

Greece.—' The affairs of the Greeks 
wear a better and improving aspect. 
The promised interference of the great 
European powers has contributed to 


revive their hopes and courage; and 
the enterprizing spirit of Lord Coch- 
rane has been beneficially employed 
and felt along the coast and among 
the islands of Greece. The cannonade 
referred to in our last proved to be an 
action with a small Turkish squadron, 
of which a frigate and a sloop were 
captured by his Lordship. Ibrahim 
Pacha has been obliged to retire on 
Modon and Coron, and remains there 
completely inactive, apparently wait- 
ing for dispatches from his father, the 
Viceroy of Egypt. In his retirement 
he is constantly watched and harassed 
by several small G reelf 1 corps, who 
occupy the surrounding defiles, and 
are continually cutting off sAiall parties 
who may accidentally straggle from 
the camp, or may be sent out on ne- 
cessary duty. Being in want of pro- 
visions, he deputed two European 
officers to purchase a supply at Zante, 
and sent pome Egyptian ships of war 
to convoy them to the mainland : this 
flotilla Lord Cochrane has also at- 
tacked and destroyed. 

The Russian army on the banks of 
the Truth exceeds 100,000 lighting 
men. It is strongly reported that the 
Emperor of Russia has expressed his 
wish that his brother, Constantine, 
should take upon him the command 
of this army ; a measure which would 
probably be attended with several ad- 
vantages. Since his residence at 
Warsaw, his conduct has been such 
as to render him very popular among 
the military serving in Poland ; and 
the known circumstances of his having 
been named Constantine by his grand- 
mother, with the intent tin'll he should 
occupy the throne of Constantinople, 
and that he was suckled by a Greek 
nurse, that from his infancy he might 
be united to that nation, are likely 
to create a strong impulse on the 
minds of a superstitious people, accus- 
tomed to regard with veneration every 
plan of a sovereign whose reign was 
so brilliant and so glorious. 

The Sultan refused to accept the 
ultimatum offered to him by the allied 
powers on the doth of July, and notice 
of it was officially communicated to 
their ambassadors on the following 
day. Dispatches were immediately 
forwarded by the Russian Envoy to 
the army encamped on the banks of 
the Truth, which it is expected will 
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directly cross that river and enter 
Turkey. 

The Sultan, on his part, is em- 
ployed in calling all his resources into 
activity. Military preparations on the 
most extensive scale are carrying for- 
ward in all parts of his dominions. 
The Egyptian fleet, consisting of one 
hundred sail, was expected to be in 
readiness to put to sea early in last 
month; four thousand troop3, well 
armed and appointed, will be em- 
barked on board these ships, with 
considerable sums of money for the 
use of Ibrahim Pacha’s army. Several 
large corps, organized after the Euro- 
pean fashicfi, have been marched into 
Moldavia, in order to oppose the in- 
vasion contemplating by the Russians 
in that quarter of the empire, and the 
Porte is exerting its powers to the 
utmost, resolved to make the severest 
struggles rather than part .with any 
of its ancient conquests. 

Ckrigo. — The troubles on the 
mainland have caused many Greek 
families to retire to this island. The 
active and judicious means employed 
by Colonel M‘ Plain, the commander, 
for the improvement of the island, 
particularly its roads and agriculture, 
has afforded them many advantages; 
but none of these have been more 
valuable than his attempt to introduce 
among them the British system of 
education. One thousand of the 
emigrants have been constantly train- 


ing, and with the greatest success, to 
enable them hereafter to diffuse the 
same mode of teaching throughout the 
Levant. 

South America. — The treaty be- 
tween the Emperor of the Brazils 
and the Republic of Buenos Ayres, 
of which we announced in our last 
number that the preliminaries had 
been signed, has not yet been ratified. 
We do not know that a copy of it has 
yet been brought to Europe ; bflt the 
agent of Lloyd’s reports, that the im- 
pediment arises from the difficulty of 
dTsposing of the Banda Oriental. Each 
power is desirous of securing this 
province for itself, and consequently 
unwilling to relinquish it to its rival. 

Bolivar is still at Carthagena, pre- 
paring for an expedition against Bo- 
gota, and the country southward of it, 
where the parties hostile to him are in 
full force. His enemies charge him 
with a design of making himself de- 
spotic master of the state : the charge 
which in every age of every republic 
has been invariably urged against its 
best citizens. The whole life of Bolivar 
is the best refutation of the accusation 
urged against him : the man who has 
had every opportunity of assuming 
such power, but has never done it, nay, 
who has been repeatedly offered the 
supreme authority by his fellow-citizens 
and rejected it, is not likely to seek it 
when circumstances render such an at- 
tempt not only difficult, but desperate. 


ECCLESIASTICAL INTELLIGENCE. 


Rectory of Cottenham.— The advowson of this rectory has been generally supposed 
to belong solely to the Bishop of Ely. On the late vacancy, it was given up by the 
Bishop to the Crown, and the Rev. Dr. Davy, Master ol C'aius College, Cambridge, was 
presented to it. We are, however, informed that this turn is claimed by the Rev. Mr. 
Finch, of Shelford, who intends to prosecute his right. 

St. David’s College.— The Chapel of this College was consecrated by the excellent 
Bishop of the diocese, on the 23d of August last ; but as we hope to give, in an early 
number, a detailed account of this Institution, with an engraving of it, we shall defer 
until that period, the interesting particulars respecting the consecration. 

NEW CHURCHES. 

Chapel IIill. — The new Church recently erected at Chapel, near Tattersliall, has 
been consecrated by the l!ord Bishop of Lincoln, and opened for divine service. 

Manootsfield.— Exertions have been made to afford additional accommodation to 
the extensive parish of Mangotsfield, in the diocese of Bristol, either by rebuilding the 
parish church on u new site, or by erecting a chapel of ease at Down-end. The latter 
plan has been preferred by the parishioners in vestry, and is now brought forward with a 
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petition for public support, which, it is expected, will not fail of success, on the ground of 
the extent and extreme poverty of the population. 

Sturminster. — The Parish Church of Sturminstcr, in Dorsetshire, has recently been 
rebuilt. The whole cost, amounting to about ten thousand pounds, has been defrayed by 
the Rev. T. L. Fox, Nephew to Lord Rivers. 

Dewsbury. — Two new Churches have been consecrated by his Grace the Archbishop 
of York — St John’s, Dewsbury Moor, and St. Peter’s, Earlsheaton, both in the parish of 
Dewsbury, in the West Riding of York. 

ORDINATIONS. 

Bath and Wells . June 24 Exeter July 15 Winchester . ... June 17 

Chester ...... July 22 Gloucester July 8 Worcester . July 25 

Chichester .... July 25 Lincoln Sep. 23 York July 22 

• St. David* s .... Sep. 2 

DEACONS. • 


Name . Degree . 

Andrews, George ••••«••••••••• M.A. 

Athawes, John •••••••••••••••• M. A. 

Baker, Francis Edward •••••••••• B. A. 

Barry, William B. A. 

Beath, Henry B. A. 

Biley, Edward B.A. 

Blackley, Gerge Baker Lit. 

Braithwaite, William B. A. 

Brookes, Thomas Morris B. A. 

Campbell, Archibald B.A. 

Cave, Wilmot Cave Browne Lit 

Clay, Robert Broughton.. 

Clements, Dalston B. A. 

Cottingham, James B.A. 

Cotton, Charles ................ B. A. 

Cox, John B. A. 

Deans, Joseph ......«•••..•••• B. A. 

Dykes, Joseph Ballantine • M.A. 

Evans, John B. A. 

Evans, Thomas Lit. 

Fletcher, Charles Lit. 

Fox, John Lit. 

Fuller, Henry ••••••■•••••••«• B. A. 

Gurney, John Hampden M.A. 

Gwythcr, John ••••••••••••»»•• B.A. 

Hartley, William Lit. 

Haughton, John 

Hepper, George ••«•••••••••...« B. A. 

Hcdketh, Charles .............. B. A. 

Hill, Thomas ••••••.#•••••«•«.. B. A. 

Hodgson, George Marmaduke .... Lit. 

Hopwood, William B. A. 

Hughes, David ...» Lit 

Hughes, Richard Lit. 

Hull, Henry WiUi&in •••*••...... B. A. 

Jenkins, George Thomas Picton • • • • B. A. 
Jerram, James •••••«••••••.••« B. A. 

Jollands, Charles* B. A. 

Knight, Charles Bridges * B. A. 

Lampen, John B. A. 

Lawson, Gerrard George Lit. 

Leighton, Edward Trafford M.A. 

Liveaay, George William B. A. 

Lloyd, John Griffiths •••••••••••• B. A. 

Luard, Octavius ••••••••••••••«• B.A. 

Luney, Richard •«•»«« B. A. 


College. University . Diocese . 

Trinity Coll. Oxford fcxetcr 
Trinity Coll. Cambridge Lincoln 
St Alban Hull Oxford Chichester 

Trinity Coll. Cambridge York 
St. John’s Coll. Cambridge Winchester 
Clare Hall Cambridge Bath & Wells 

— ~ — York 

St. John’s Coll. Cambridge Lincoln 
Queen’s Coll. Cambridge Chichester 
Jesus Coll. Cambridge Lincoln 

— — York 

Sidney Coll. Cambridge Chester 
Queen’s Coll. Cambridge Exeter 
Clare Hall Cambridge Chester 
Pembroke Coll. Cambridge Lincoln 
St. Mary Hall Oxford Lincoln 
Christ Coll. Cambridge Lincoln 
Queen's Coll. Oxford Chester 

Pembroke Coll. Cambridge Winchester 

— — St. David’s. 

— — York 

— — York 

St. Alban Hall Oxford Chichester 

Trinity Coll. Cambridge Lincoln 
St. John’s Coll. Cambridge Worcester 

— — Chester 

Pembroke Coll. Cambridge Chester 
St. John’s Coll. Cambridge York 
Trinity Coll. Oxford Chester 

— — Worcester 

— — York 

Trinity Coll. Cambridge Exeter 

— — St. David’s 

— — St. David’s 

Oriel Coll. Oxford Exeter 
Pembroke Coll. Oxford Gloucester 
Wadham Coll. Oxford Winchester 
St. John’s Coll. Cambridge Chichester 
Trinity Coll. Cambridge Winchester 
Exeter Coll. Oxford Exeter 

— •. — Chester 

Brasennose Coll. 'Oxford Chester 

Clare Hall Cambridge Winchester 
Christ’s Coll. Cambridge Lincoln 
St. John’s Coll. Cambridge Lincoln 
Magdalen Hall Oxford Exeter 
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Name. Degree. College. University. Diocese. 

Mflnlcyi Henry ••••••••«•••■••• Lit* — ■ York 

Marsden, Benjamin Lit. — — St. David's 

Marsdcn, Thomas Lit. — — St. David's 

Maxwell, Joseph • • Lit. — — York 

Maude, Ralph • . . B. A. Brasennosc Coll. Oxford York 

Moore, Arthur B.A. University Coll. Oxford Gloucester 

Morgan, Theophilus Lit. — — York 

Murray, Charles • • • • B. A. St. Peter's Coll. Cambridge Lincoln 

Napper, Campion • Lit. — — York 

Newbery, Thomas B. A. Queen’s Coll. Cambridge York 

Nichols, William Luke .••••••«.. B. A. Queen’s Coll. Oxford Bath &WelIs 

North, Charles William •••••••••• B. A. St. John’s Coll. Cambridge Chich&ter 

Parke, George Lit. — — % Chester 

Peatfield, John Lit. — — York 

Peters, Henry, Lit. • — — York 

Phelps, John Walter S.C.L. Jesus Coll. Cambridge Bath&Wells 


Pickwick, Charles B.A. Worcester Coll. Oxford Bath&Wells 

Rawlins, Richard B. A. Magdalen Hall Oxford Worcester 

Richards, Edward Bridges B. A. Jesus Coll. Oxford Winchester 

Salter, Henry George B. A. Jet, us Coll. Cambridge Exeter 

Scholeficld, George Lit. — — York 

Scott, Charles B.A. St. John’s Coll. Cambridge Bath&Wells 

Scott, William B.A. St. Peter’s Coll. Cambridge Chichester 

Smith, John Jennings .... B.A. Catharine Hall Cambridge Gloucester 

Stainton, William Job Charlton ... . B.A. Magdalen Coll. Oxford York 

Towlcson, John B.A. Magdalen Hall Oxford Batli&Wells 

Warde, William B. A. Worcester Coll. Oxford York 

Wason, John Janies M.A. Brasennose Coll. Oxford Exeter 

Wilkinson, John Lit. — — York 

Wilkinson, Robert . Lit. — • — Chester 

Willan, Francis Miles*. • B.A. Christ Coll. Cambridge Lincoln 

Williams, James Propert Lit. — — St. David’s 

Wilson, John B. A. Catharine Hall Cambridge Lincoln 

Woodhouse, Edward B. A. Pembroke Coll. Oxford Winchester 

Yule, John B.A. Jesus Coll. Cambridge Exeter 


PRIESTS. 


Ackroyd, Jonathan 

Lit. 

— 

— 

York 

Allan, George 

M.A. 

King’s Coll. 

Aberdeen 

York 

Bailhache, Frederick 

Lit. 

— 

— 

Winchester 

Bell, George 

Lit. 

— 

— 

York 


B. A. 

Queen’s Coll. 

Cambridge 

Chester 


Lit. 

— 

— 

York 


B.A. 

Exeter Coll. 

Oxford 

Exeter 

Bcwcs, Thomas Archer 

B. A. 

Exeter Coll. 

Oxford 

Exeter 

Bewsher, James 

Lit. 

— 

— 

York 

Birtwhistle, John Burton 

B. A. 

Lincoln Coll. 

Oxford 

York 

Blackburne, Gilbert Rodbard 

B.A. 

Magdalen Coll. 

Cambridge 

York 

Bond, Essex Henry 

B. A. 

Queen's Coll. 

Oxford 

Winchester 

Boraston, Gregory Birch 

B.A. 

Fell. Queen’s Coll. Oxford 

Bath & Wells 

Bower, George Henry 

B. A. 

Trinity Coll. 

Cambridge 

York 

Rree, Robert Stapylton 

Lit. 

— 

— 

York 

Breton, Edward Rose. • . 

B.A. 

Queen’s Coll. 

Oxford 

Winchester 

Brown, Silvanus 

B. A. 

Pembroke Coll. 

Oxford 

Exeter 

Buckby, Richard 

B. A. 

Trinity Coll, 

Dublin 

Lincoln 


Lit. 

— 

— 

York 


B.A. 

Worcester Coll. 

Oxford 

Winchester 

Chapman, Roger ••••*• 

Lit. 

— 

— 

York 

Clarke, John 

Lit. 

— 

— 

Chester 

Cockerton, Robert Blackburn. . .... 

Lit. 

— 

— 

Chester 

Colborne, John 

B. A. 

Wadham Coll. 

Oxford 

Gloucester 

Coleridge, Derwent 

B. A. 

St. John’s Coll. 

Cambridge 

Exeter 

Coleridge, Edwin Ellis 

B. A. 

Trinity Coll. 

Oxford 

Exeter 
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Name. 

Costobadie, Hugh Palliser 
Cox, Edward 
Dix, Edward 
Dunn, John 
Dyer, James Hajrdwicke. • • • 
Dyraaek, William George . . . 
Evans, J. Saville Robert. . • • , 

Falle, Edward .!•••• 

Famley, John 

Fawell, Robert 

Fell, Edward 

Fieldef), Henry Randle 

Getley, Matthew 

Gibson, Nicholas William • • . 
Gilderdale, John. •••••••••« 

Gladstone, John 

Gregory, Charles 

Griffiths, Rees, 

Harris, William 

Harrison, George 

Harrison, Henry Robert • • • 

Hayes, Thomas 

Healy, John 

Helps, William 

Horsfall, Richard 

Hull, John 

James, David 

Kemplay, Richard Wilson • • . 

Lewis, Richard 

Littler, John 

Lloyd, Thomas 

Long, Charles Maitland 
Margarctts, Henry • • . 

Maude, Henry Roxby 

Michcll, William 

Middleton, Frederick Grcemc.. . 

Millan, Arthur • 

Morikhousc, Henry. 

Morgan, James 

Morgan, Walter Morgan ..... 

Morris, Richard 

Newton, Thomas 

Oglesby, R ichard • • • 

Face, Arthur ••••••••• 

Parker, John ••••••• 

Parker, Joseph Timothy. 

Pedder, John 

Procter, Henry William 

Rawcs, John 

Rawlings, James. •••••••••... 

Rees, Thomas . . . . 

Remington, Thomas ..••••••• 

Richardson, John •••••• 

Robinson, Rowland 

Rodmell, John. 

Sergison, William , 

Shaw, William H. Edward Dalzel 

Shepherd, Robert 

Simpson; Joseph 

Somerset, Villars Plantagenet Hei 

Swainson, John • • • 

Sydenham, John Philip • 

Thompson, Robert 

Thresher, Philip 


Degree. 

• m • • " 

. • . . B. A. 
.... B. A. 
.... B.A. 
.... M.A. 

• • • • B. A. 

. . . . B. A. 
.... B. A. 

. . . . B. A. 
.... Lit. 
.... Lit. 

■ ■ . • B. A. 
.... B. A. 

. . • . B. A. 
.... B. A. 
.... M.A. 

. . . . B. A. 

• . . . Lit. 

. .. Lit. 
.... B. A. 
.... B. A. 

• • • • B. A. 

» . . . B. A. 

. • . . Lit. 

» • . . Lit. 

... M.A. 

. ... Lit. 
.... B. A. 


College. 

St. John’s Coll. 
Trinity Coll. 
Exeter Coll. 

St. John’s Coll. 
Fell. Trin. Coll. 
Exeter Coll. 
Queen’s Coll. 
Pembroke Coll. 
Trinity Coll. 


St John’s Coll. 
Lincoln Coll. 
Trinity Coll. 
Catharine Hall 
Brasennose Coll. 
Wadham Coll. 


Lincoln Coll. 
Lincoln Coll. 
St. John’s Coll. 
Cuius Coll. 


University. Diocese. 
Cambridge Chester 
Cambridge Exeter 
Oxford Exeter 
Cambridge Exeter 


Oxford 

Oxford 

Oxford 

Oxford 


Gloucester 
Bath &Wclls 
Chester 
Winchester 


Cambridge Chichester 
— York 
— York 
Cambridge Chester 
Oxford Worcester 
Cambridge Chester 
Cambridge* York 


Oxford 

Oxford 


Oxford 

Oxford 


Chester 
Exeter 

— St. David’s 

— Chester 
Lincoln 
York 


Cambridge Chester 
Cambridge Lincoln 


York 
— York 


Brasennose Coll. Oxford 






Queen’s Coll. 
B. A. Magdalen Hall 
M. A. St. Peter’s Coll 
B. A. Jesus Coll. 

B. A. Trinity Coll. 

M. A. St. John’s Coll. 
S. C. L. Trinity Hall 
LL. 13. Trinity Hall 
M. A. Magdalen Coll. 
B. A. Trinity Coll. 

B. A. St. John’s Coll. 
M. A. — 

Lit. — 

B. A. — 


Oxford 

Oxford 


Chester 
St. David’s 
Winchester 
Exeter 


Cambridge Chichester 
Cambridge St. David’s 
Cambridge Lincoln 
Cambridge Lincoln 
Cambridge Chester 
Cambridge Bath & Wells 
Oxford Chichester 
Dublin Exeter 
Cambridge York 

— St. David’s 
— Worcester 
— Worcester 



B. A. Fell. St. John’s 

Cambridge 

Bath & Weils 


Lit. — 

— 

York 

1 • • 

B. A. Clare Hall 

Cambridge 

Exeter 


Lit. — 

— 

York 

1 • • 

J. A. * Queen’s Coll. 

Oxford 

Winchester 


B. A. St. John’s Coll. 

Cambridge 

Chester 


B. A. Christ Coll. 

Cambridge 

Winchester 


B. A. Corpus Christi 

Cambridge 

Bath ft Wells 


B. A. Queen’s Coll. 

Cambridge 

Exeter 


Lit. — 

— 

St. David's 


B. A. Trinity Coll. 

Cambridge 

Chester 


Lit. — 

— 

York 


Lit. 

— 

Chester 


M.A. Trinity Coll. 

Cambridge 

York 


M.A. Brasennose Coll. 

Oxford 

Chichester 


B. A. St. Peter’s Coll. 

Cambridge 

Bath & Wells 


Lit. — 

i. — 

York 


B. A. Queen's Coll. 

Oxford 

Chester 

try B. A. Christ Church 

Oxford 

Exeter 

1 • • 

Lit. — 

— 

York 

* • • 

B. A. Exeter Coll. 

Oxford 

Exeter 

i • « 

B. A. Trinity Coll. 

Cambridge 

Chester 

• * 

B. A. University Co!!. 

Oxford 

Winchester 
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Name, Degree, 

Thurlow, Charles Augustus B. A. 

Todd, Horatio B. A. 

Trevenen, Thomas John B. A. 

Wallington, Charles B. A. 

Ward, Henry Davis • • B. A. 

Ward, James Duff M. A. 

Watkins, Daniel Lit. 

Wells, George • • • • B. A. 

Whitelock, Richard • B. A. 

Williams, John Lit. 

Wilson, John Alexander M. A. 

Wray, John Francis B. A. 

Wright, Robert John William • ••• B. A. 
Wynyard, Montague Geo. Lascelles B. A. 

Yorke, Henry Reginald B. A. 

Young, Thorruft 


College . 

University . 

Diocese . 

Balliol Coll. 

Oxford 

Chichester 

Queen's ColL 

Oxford 

Exeter 

Exeter Coll. 

Oxford 

Exeter 

Christ Coll. 

Cambridge 

Gloucester 

Trirlity Coll. 

Cambridge 

Lincoln 

Trinity Coll. 

Oxford 

Winchester 
St. David’s 

— 



Magdalen Coll. 

Oxford ( 

Chichester 

Lincoln Coll. 

Oxford 

Lincoln 

— 

— 

St. David’s 

Queen's Coll. 

Oxford 

Chester 

Emmanuel Coll. 

Cambridge 

Lincoly 

Trinity Coll. 

Oxford 

Winchester 

Christ Coll. 

Cambridge* 

York 

S£. John's Coll. 

Cambridge 

Lincoln 

— 

— 

Exeter 


Lit. 

Number ordained since Midsummer 187 

dumber ordained in the three preceding quarters 701 


888 

Pi ickts. Beacons. 

In the 1st quarter. ••••••••••• 123 • . .127 

— 2d 92 89 

- 3d 120 150 

— 1th .• 106 81 


441 447 888 


LIST OF PREFERMENTS. 

The King has been pleased to recommend to the Dean and Chapter of Carlisle, to 
elect the lion, and Rev. Hugh Percy, I). I). Lord Bishop of Rochester, to the See of 
Carlisle, void by the death of the Right Rev. Samuel Goodenougii, D. D. the late 
Bishop. 

Pre/crmcn t. Cott nt if. 

Loddon, V. Norfolk 

Westhoe,SouthShields,P.C. Durham 


Name . 

Abbott, T. Jessup . 
Armstrong, John . 

Blake, Wm. Jex . 
Cherry, II. C. . . . 
Colvile, A. A. . . . 


Hatithois Magna, 11. 
Burghfield, R. 
Midsummer Norton, V. 


Norfolk Norwich 


Berks 


Somerset 


Diocese . Patron. 

Norwich Bishop of Ely 
Durham Dn.& Ch. of Durham 
f Sir J.W. Lubbock, 
1 Bart. 

Salisbury Mrs. John Cherry 
( Bath & 7 Dean and Chapter 
\ Wells / of Christ Church 


Cornwall, Alan G. ^ whh ' Woolpe^Ch^^^ ' ^ ^ Choicest. CJloueest. R. Kingscote, Esq. 


Dallas, Alexander . 
Eyre, James E. 

Fielding, George 


Hough, George 

Howe, M. .... 
James, Edward 


Yardley, V. Herts 

North Dalton, P.C. 9 York 

C St. Andrew Auckland, ) 

? P. C. with J 

C Bishop's Auckland Ch. j 

{ St. Peter’s Church, 

Earlshcaton, Dewsbury 
St. Pancras, Chichester, R. Sussex 
Prebend of St. Cross 


Lincoln 

York 


Dn.& Ch. ofSt.Pauls 
James Walker, Esq. 


Durham Durham Bishop of Durham 


V York 


York 


Jones, Thomas . • Charlbury, V, 


Llewellin, John . . 
Luxmoore, John. . 
Markham, D. F. . 
M ingay e, George . 
Simons, John.... 
Shirley, James • • 


{ Rev. J. Buck worth, 
as V. of Dewsbury 
Chichest. Rev. G. Bliss 
Cath. Ch. Llandaff Bishop of Llandaff 
€ President & Scholars 
Oxford Oxford < of St. John’s Coll. 
( Oxford 

Cath. Ch. St. Davids Bishop of St. Davids 
Montgora.St. Asaph Bishop of St. Asaph 
— — The King 

Domestic Chaplain to his Grace the Duke of Rutland 
Dymock, V. Glouccst. Glouccst. A. Thompson, Esq. 

Antingham, St. Mary, R. Norfolk Norwich Lord Suffield 


Pretend of 2d Cursal 
Bensew, V. 

Prebend of Windsor 
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Notice t to Correspondents . 


Name . Preferment . 

mu i m f St. Harmond’s, V. 

Thoresby, 1. .. ^ and uianwrthwl, V. 

Watson, Hon. H. V Kettering, 11. 
to hold by disp. \ with Carlton, R. 

. I Ampney Crucis, V. and 
Allies, Edward . R 

Wyjlt, M St. Giles, Durham, P. C. 


} 


County . Diocese . Patron. 

Brecoi^ ®t- Davids ®* 8 ^°P °f St. Davids 

'Northern. Peterb. The King 

^ „ fLord Chancellor, 

Gloucest. Gloucest. { Miss MaBtcr8 

Dnrham Durham Marq. Londonderry 


CLERGYMEN DECEASED. 


Name . 

Preferment. 

County . 

Agt. 

Patron. 

Alloifey, John • • 

P.C. of Cartmell Fell 

Lancash. 

73 

Lord G. Cavendish 

f V. of Cockerham* 

Lancash. 



F. Charteris, Esq. 

Armistead, Thos. h 

|^and V. of Back ford 

Cheshire 

— 

Bishop of Chester 

Broughton, P. S. . . 

R. of East Bridgefoul 

Lect. of St. Philip’s, Birm. 

Notts 

83 

P. Bfoughton, Esq. 

Chapman, Thomas 

Warwick 

40 


Haultain, F. D.D. h 

f V. of East Ham, 

Essex 1 

► 80 . 

f Bishop^of London 

^and R. of Weybridge 

Surrey j 

^ Lord Chancellor 

Jones, Morgan . . 

C. of Llandovery 

Carmarth. 

80 


Lawrence, George i 

f Lect. of Allhallows, \ 

[ Thames-strect J 

Middlesex 



Mercer, Thomas. . 

Hackle too 

Northam. 

41 


Moore, Robert . . J 

fR. of Cley, and \ 

^ P. C. of Waybourne J 

Norfolk 

• 

41 - 

f J. Tomlinson, Esq. 

\ Lord Walpole 

Nash, J. T. D. D. | 

" R. of St. Thomas, Haver- 1 
ford west, and Prebend of ! 
[ St. Cross J 

[ Pembroke! 
jLlandaff J 

► — - 

f The King 
[ Bishop of Llandaff 

Pieters, John • • • • 

V. of Down 


42 


Powell, Charles . J 

i 

f R. of Llanfoyst, and 1 

[ V. of Llanvapley J 

Monmouth 

45 

Earl of Abergavenny 

Powell, Evan ^ 

f V. of St. Harmond’s, and 
^ V. of Llanwrthwl 

Radnor 
Brecon J 


Bishop of St. Davids 

Walker, William . J 

f R. of St. Pancras, Chich. } 
l\. ofWyke Rumbold J 

Sussex 

83 . 

f Rev. G. Bliss, 

\ Dean of Chichester 


UNIVERSITY INTELLIGENCE. 

OXFORD. 

The Trustees of the endowed Episcopal Chapel at Chalford, Gloucestershire, have 
appointed the Rev. C. J. Hutton, B. A. late of Magdalen Hall, Minister of the said 
Chapel. ■* 

CLERGYMAN MARRIED. 

Rev. Francis Stonehewer Newbold, M. A. Fellow and Tutor of Brasennose College, to 
Mary, eldest daughter of Dr. Coltman, of Hagnaby Priory, Lincolnshire. 

CAMBRIDGE. 

Mr. Capel Loft, Scholar of King's College, has been admitted a Fellow of that Society. 
CLERGYMAN MARRIED. 

Rev. James Scholcfield, M. A. Fellow of Trinity College and Regius Professor of 
Greek, to Harriet, daughter of the late Samuel Chase, Esq. of Luton. 


NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Preferments. — We are always glad to receive a correct statement of the name of 
the person preferred, name of benefice, and of the patron. # 

We entirely agree with “ a Churchman," as to the importance of the subject on which 
he writes; we hope to refer to it soon. — We thank “ Alpha," but regret that we cannot 
find room for his communication ; he will And it at our publisher's. — We must entreat 
the indulgence of several valued correspondents for another month. 




THE 

CHRISTIAN 


REMEMBRANCER^ 

NOVEMBER, 1827. 


iyLVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

Art. I. — JJymns, written and adapted to the Weekly Chvrch Service of 
the Year . By the Right Rev . Reginald Heber, D. D. late Lord 
Bishop of Calcutta . London. Murray, 1827. * 

How fondly we cling to the slightest memorials of those we have 
loved and honoured ! Our late numbers have been fully occupied with 
the recollections of Heber, — his amiable virtues, his Christian character, 
his commanding talents, his untired zeal,* his useful life, and his deeply 
deplored untimely death. Heber ! “ clarum et venerabile nomen !” we are 
rejoiced to have again the opportunity of adorning our pages with thy 
beautiful labours! and if thy 4t Hymns” be not fitted for the service 
of the Church,— if they be not on a par with thy Palestine, — they are 
thine , illustrious martyr,— they breathe piety, unaffected beautiful 
piety, — they are in admirable keeping with the whole tenor of thy 
valuable life, — they are thine, lamented Heber, and we hail them with 
gratitude and admiration. 

Did we need additional testimony to the certainty of a future state 
— did we want corroborative evidence that the ways of God are inscru- 
table and “ past finding out,” — that it is not for man to “ search out 
the Almighty to perfection,” we have it in those mysterious dealings with 
the children of men, those afflicting privations with which he has of 
late bowed dow r n their hearts, in His sudden removal from earth of 
those whose days were passed in the furtherance of the Gospel,— whose 
best ambition was to sow the seeds of Christianity in soils hitherto 
unproductive; and in daily M adding to the faith” those that would be 
saved,— preaching Christ crucified in the wilderness and his salvation 
to “ the ends of the world.” Could any exercise of duty exempt roan 
from an early grave— we might suppose a life passed in “ converting 
sinners ” and “saving souls "would be permitted to continue— that 
labours so importai|t would be prospered— that the days of such a 
Christian would be prolonged for the benefit of man, and the glory of 
his Redeemer. Blit no— in the days of early Christianity, worth was 
no protection from the grasp of death. In the very hour when succesi 
VOL. IX. no, xi * Q 
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seemed to promise a triumph, and a termination to their toils, the 
Apostles themselves were cut off; and as in the times of those proto- 
min tyro, so in these of Middleton and Heber. Exalted talents, — 
devoted zeal, —unshrinking self-denial, — unceasing toil, — anxious and 
la&Sfious watchfulness,— public preaching and public teaching,— and 
private efforts of persevering research to qualify for apostolic duties, — 
and prayer in the temple and in the closet, — earnest, ardent, heart-sent 
prayer, — all these have not availed to arrest the fatal stroke. We 
acknowledge the mysterious wef k — we see the hand of Omnipotence — 
and awed into adoring silence, wc await an explanatory hereafter. We 
must be forgiven this renewed •lamentation over departed worth. A 
few more ye^rs, and under (we had well nigh said) the superhuman 
efforts of either of these great and good men, India might have become 
a Christian land. * But they are gone! nor can we sufficiently admire 
the zeal and courage which have animated a third adventurer to under- 
take this distant crusade; to risk an invidious comparison with his 
predecessor, — if he fail to do as much, — to court a certain death if he 
succeed. It is a tremendous responsibility, and one which we think 
ought to have been spared him; but the State in its wisdom has 
ordained what the Church in its compassion would have remedied. 

The Hymns, to which we must now bring our attention, were written 
for and adapted to the Weekly Church Service of 'the Year. T hey 
are published by the widow of the excellent Heber, addressed to the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, as the composition and selection (save in 
three or four instances) of the late Bishop of Calcutta. “ They were 
arranged,” the Preface tells us, “ with a hope that they might be 
deemed worthy of general adoption into our Churches, and it was his 
intention to publish them soon after his arrival in India ; but the 
arduous duties of his situation," (this we can readily believe) M left 
him little time, during the short life there allotted to him, for any 
employment not immediately connected with his diocese." 

The author of “ Palestine " wopld not have published the Hymns 
under review with any hope of adding to his high poetical reputation. 
Had he lived, they would never have come in this form before the 
public. Their publication would have been solely to aid his immense 
undertaking in India, and doubtless would have had the desired effect. 
They come not, therefore, properly within the province of criticism. 
“ They are given to the world ” by his widow, u from an anxious 
desire that none of bis labours in the service of Christianity should be 
lost." They thus acquire a value in the world’s estimation, which they 
migta$i0t have enjoyed without it. We, for our 'parts, are grateful to 
tfw Editor, and receive them in the same spirit in which they are 

extract the most striking of the Hymns, without seeking to 


published. 

We will 
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discover M spots in the sun." Many of them are very beautiful, and 
fully equal to the hymns of Addison, Sir Walter Scott, Professor : 
Millman, and others, whose contributions adorn the volume before us. 
This would appear no mean praise ; but we are not prepared to assert 
that the effusions of the living poets, or the selections from those of 
earlier time, are very splendid specimens of their talents for devotional 
verse. Lord Byron, it will be remembered, was less satisfied with his 
Hebrew Melodies than all his other publications, and the public pro- 
nounced his opinion good. Sacred composition asks the heart as jvell 
as the mind of the Poet: the language *bf prayer or praise should be 
energetic, not inflated ; and simple without tameness. $ 

The following are Heber’s, and we think very favourable specimens: 

* EPIPHANY. — NO. II. 

Brightest and best of the sons of the morning 1 
Dawn on our darkness and lend U3 thine aid ! 

Star of the East, the horizon adorning, 

Guide where our infant Redeemer is laid 1 

Cold on his cradle the dew-drops are shining, 

Low lies his heatt with the beasts of the stall, 

Angels adore him in slumber reclining, 

Maker and Monarch and Saviour of all! 

Say, shall we yield him, in costly devotion, 

Odours of Edom and offerings divine ? 

Gems of the mountain and pearls of the ocean, 

Myrrh from the forest or gold from the mine ? 

Vainly we offer each ample oblation ; 

V^nly with gifts would bis favour secure: 

Richer by far is the heart's adoration ; 

Dearer to God are the prayers of the poor. 

Brightest and best of the sons of the morning! 

Dawn on our darkness and lend us thine aid ! 

Star of the East, the horizon adorning, 

Guide where our iufant Redeemer is laid 1 Pp. 25, 26. 

Another, in the same metre, 

When through the torn sail the wild tempest is streaming, 

When o'er the dark wave the r # ed lightning is gleaming, 

Nor hope lends a ray the poor seaman to cherish, 

We fly to our Maker— u Help, Lord 1 or we •perish!'* 

Oh Jesus I once toss’d on the breast or the billow, 

Aroused by the shriek of despair from thy pillow, 

Now, seated in glory, the mariner cherish, 

Who cries in his danger — ** Help, Lord 1 or we perish l w 

And oh^when the whirlwind of passion is raging, 

When hell in our heart his wild warfare is waging, 

Arise in thy strength thy redeemed to cherish, 

Rebuke the destroyer — Help, Lord 1 or we perish 1” P. 39. 

In pages 46 and *47, the Hymns are extremely simple and pretty; 
in the first the metaphor is very pleasingly carried through the verse* 
We have not space to quote them. J * 
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The Hymn for the Fourth Sunday in Lent is entitled, from its beau- 


tiful simplicity, to a place here. 

Oh King of earth and air and sea! 

The hungry ravens cry to Thee ; 

To Thee the scaly tribes that sweep 
TbH&osom of the boundless deep ; 

To Thee the lions roaring call, 

The common Father, kind to all 1 
ThengrantThy servants, Lord! we pray, 
Our daily bread from day to day 1 

* 

The fishes m&y for food complain ; 
The ravens spread their wings in vairv; 
The roaring lions lack and pine ; 

But, God! Thou carest still for thine ! 


Thy bounteous hand with food can bless 
The bleak and lonely wilderness ; 

And thou hast taught us, Lord ! to pray 
For daily bread from day to day ! 

And oh, when through the wilds we 
roam 

That part us from our heavenly home; 
When, lost in danger, waut, and woe, 
Our faithless tears begin to flow : 

Do Thou Thy gracious comfort give, 
By which alone the soul mav live ; 
And grant Thy servants,Lord! we pray, 
The bread of life from day to day ! 

*Pp .55, 56. 


In the following there is much of the spirit of “ Palestine it would 
seem that he was more at his ease in the metre of that celebrated 


poem, than in any other. We give it at length. 


GOOD FRIDAY. 

Oh more than merciful ! whose bounty gave 
Thy guiltless self to glut the greedy gravel 
Whose heart was rent to pay Thy people's price ; 

The great High-priest at once and sacrifice; 

Help, Saviour, by Thy cross and crimson stain. 

Nor let Thy glorious blood be spilt in vain ! , 

When sin with flowery garland hides her dart. 

When tyrant force would daunt the sinking heart. 

When fleshly lust assails, or worldly care, 

Or the soul flutters in the Fowler’s snare,— 

Help, Saviour, by Thy cross aud crimson stain. 

Nor let Thy glorious blood be spilt in vain! 

And, chiefest then, when Nature yields the strife. 

And mortal darkness wraps the gate of life; 

When the poor spirit, from the tomb set free, 

Sinks at Thy feet and lifts its hope to Thee, — 

Help, Saviour, by Thy cross and crimson stain. 

Nor let Thy glorious blood be spilt in vain! P. 66. 

That on the “ Joy in Hea-en,” # in page 90, has a great deal of force 
and poetry in it ; but we pass it over, for we must insert the following, 
before a Collection made for the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel : 


From Greenland's icy mountains. 
From India's coral strand, 
Where Afric’s sunny fountains 
Roll down their golden sand ; 
From many an ancient river, * 
From many a palmy plain, 
They call us to deliver- 
Their land from error's chain I 

the spicy breezes 
o’er Java s isle, 
every prospect pleases* 
only mad is vile: 



In vain with lavish kindness 
The gifts of God are strewn, 
The Heathen, in his blindness, 
Bowy down to wood and stone 1 

Can we, whose souls are lighted 
With Wisdom from on high, 
Can we to men benighted 
The lamp oi* life deny 1 
Salvation 1 oh, Salvation ! 

The joyful sound proclaim, 

Till each remotest nation 
Has Team’d Messiah’s name! 
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Waft waft ye wind* his story, 
And you ye waters roll, 

Till like a sea of glory, 

It spreads from pole to pole; 


Till o’er our ransom’d Nature, 

The Lamb for sinners slain. 
Redeemer, King, Creator, 

In bliss returns to reign 1 P.140. 


Though we conceive the metre of the following to be unfavourable 
to church music, and in other respects perhaps unsuited to the Church, 
we cannot forbear from quoting it : 


SEVENTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY. 

When Spring unlocks the flowers to paint the laughing soil ; 

When Summer’s balmy showers refresh the mower's toil ; • 

When Winter binds in frosty chain# the fallow and the flood, 

In God the earth rejoiceth still, and owns his Maker good! 

The birds that wake the morning, %nd those that love the shade : 

The winds that sweep the mountain or lull the drowsy glade; 

Thfl Sun that from his amber bower rejoiceth on his way, 

The Moon and Stars, their Master’s name in silent pomp display. 

Shall Man, the lord of nature, expectant of the sky. 

Shall Man, alone unthankful, his little praise deny? 

No, let the year forsake his course, the seasons cease to be, 

Thee, Master, must we always love, and Saviour, honour Thee. 

The flowers of Spring may wither, the hope of Summer fade. 

The Autumn droop in Winter, the birds forsake the shade ; 

The winds be lull'd — the Sun and Moon forget their old decree, 

But we in Nature's latest hour, O Lord ! will cling to Thee. Pp. 96, 27. 


We had almost forgotten the Hymn for the Fifteenth Sunday after 
Trinity (p.l II), which must be given to our readers. 


Lo the lilies of the fleld, 

How their leaves instruction yield 1 
Hark to Nature's lesson given 
By the blessed birds of heaven ; 
Every bush and tufted tree 
Warbles sweet philosophy : 

" Mortal, fly from doubt and sorrow: 
God provideth for the morrow! 

“ Say, with richer crimson glows 
The kingly mantle than the rose ? 
Say, have kings more wholesome fare 
Than we, poor citizens of air ? 


Barns nor hoarded grain have we, 

Yet we carol merrily. 

Mortal, fly from doubt and sorrow! 
God provideth for the morrow! 
tl One there lives whose Guardian eye 
Guides our humble destiny; 

One there lives who, Lord of all, 
Keeps our feathers lest they fall: 

Pass we blithely, then, the time. 
Fearless of the snare and lime, 

Free from doubt and faithless sorrow: 
God provideth for the morrow 1’* 

Pp. Ill, 113. 


In these devotional services, as in the Sermons which we have 
noticed in a former number, we plainly see a great mind bending to 
its lighter work, — varying its means of hallowed instruction, that its 
lessons may be followed with better success. He labours to be intel- 
ligible.— It seems to have been the business of his life to concentrate 
his ppwers into this one object, to amend and bring to salvation those 
committed to his trust. In his estimation, talents were valuable only 
as they tended to J promote the good of mankind: and as Religion 
is man’s greatest good, and Christianity the only perfect *> 

were all his energies directed to the establishment of ChristiariRy ntjbe 
hearts of others. No one knew its value better than Hebeft -Iffo 
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fruits of his religion were seen in his well-governed temper, in his' 
placid and ever cheerful deportment, in his patience, his perseverance, 
in his boundless benevolence, and in those labours of love which finally 
brought him to his grave. So unassuming were this good man's 
virtug?, that it is a question whether we should ever have heard of 
them, had he not been called forth from the shade, to shine and labour 
and perish in the sun. His parish was his earthly treasure — there was 
his heart ; and in the discharge of his duties upon earth, it was evident 
he had his eye fixed upon a more enduring treasure in heaven. Yet 
had he all the requisites to adorn a higher station, as the circumstances 
of his after-life abundantly testify. Alas ! it seems but yesterday that 
he was in the Theatre at Oxford*, reciting the best prize # poem that 
was ever delivered there. The “ eloquent air breathed, burned ” with 
the name of Heber. We doubt whether any other than a scriptural* 
subject would have so inspired him. Yet from this land of promise, 
this theatre of his early fame, where he had heard thousands as he 
spake, 

Clap the glad hand, and left th f exulting voice, ( Palestine ) 
did he withdraw to the care of a country village, happier in the affec- 
tions of its lowly inhabitants, than in the homage which his superior 
knowledge would have secured him from an admiring world. Beyond 
the care of this parish he had not a wish; — this was the boundary of 
his ambition. Yet he left it, at the imperious call of duty, for other 
and distant climes, where the service of his Divine Master seemed to 
demand liis presence, — where he fondly hoped 

The sultry sands would tenfold harvest yield, 

And a new Eden deck the thorny held. P. 86. 

He was so great a man, that no one could have been found so well 
qualified for the mission : yet was he so good a man, that more of 
recollection of his endearing virtues than his mental powers mingles 
with our affliction for his loss. 

It has been said by some, that the proudest day of Heber's dis- 
tinguished life was that on -/hich'he delivered his memorable reply 
to the Farewell Address at the meeting of the Society in Bartlett's 
Buildings, immediately prior to his leaving his native land, never to 
visit it again. It was, indeed, a soul-stirring scene. To stand forth 
on that interesting occasion, — amid the most renowned of our clergy 
and laity, prelates and statesmen,— men no less distinguished for their 
commanding talents than their many virtues, whose public reputation 
was equalled only by. their private worth,— amid that brilliant assem- 
blage of the titled and the talented, the great and die good who fill the 
“ h^^^|aces" of our nation,— to stand forth the “ observed of all 
ci^arv^PS," and command by his eloquence the admiration of such 
/Ittrersr”*** wove even to tears the many wljo were met to bid 
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their affectionate farewell, and speed with their warmest wished the 
devoted Heber; — to leave behind him the impression, that even 
Middleton’s loss was not irreparable,— that a new Elisha had caught 
the mantle of Elijah, — that India might yet hope her salvation, and 
England yet glory in the merciful, the saving deed ; — this, we catiflot 
but admit, was a day to be long and well remembered by the newly- 
appointed Bishop. But to a mind constituted as was that of Heber, 
his greatest day of triumph was not then. The love of fame was not 
his ruling passion; “ it came uncalled for, if it came at all.” Hit was 
not the ambition to chain the listening ear by his eloquence, to court 
the admirayon of the world by the display of his superior powers. 
His was the eloquence of the heart; deeply convinced of the serious 
and responsible character of his appointment ; bearing in his breast a 
strong and prevailing wish so to acquit himself as to equal the high 
expectations of his patrons, and justify their choice; above all, deter- 
mined, at all risks , to “ do the work of God.” With these convictions 
at his heart, as he felt, he spake. Gifted as he was, and feeling as he 
did, he could not but be eloquent. But the homage of an enlightened 
assembly, gratifying as it evidently was, was not his best ambition. 
We should rather say, that when, in later day,' the first difficulties had 
been overcome— the chief prejudices mastered; when toils unparalleled 
were recompensed by dawning conviction; when Christians multiplied 
in proportion to his Christian efforts; when his astonished hearer 
heard the new religion preached in u the very tongue in which he was 
born;” when he could trace the recollection of his far, his beloved 
England, in the growing faith of her distant dependency, — in the 
sudden rising of her temples and schools, — in the assembling of her 
sons for worship, pure and simple as her own, —in the gathering of the 
converted to her eastern font, of the confirmed to her eastern altar ; 
when children began to lisp their Redeemer’s praise in " accents not 
their own;” then , we should say, was this good man’s day of triumph* 
And oh! that such a man, so “ blessed in his deed,” could have been 
longer spared to earth ! But we will forbear all further comment Oil 
his brief and beautiful career. Yet do we love to haunt the almost! 
consecrated ground— the spot where lie sepulchred the remains of 
what we so greatly honoured— and with a lingering look, we reluctantly 
bid the scene farewell. 

■ ♦ ■ 

Art. II. — Notes on the Cambridgeshire Churches, Longman and Co* 
London. Stevenson, Cambridge. 1827. 

The public are, we understand, indebted to Mr. Boissier* Fellow 
Commoner of Magdalene College, Cambridge, for this work $ and ytjb 
cannot but congratulate the intelligent Author on this honourable ptfiw 
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that his leisure is usefully employed. To the Notes are prefixed some 
introductory remarks, in which the styles of architecture are defined and 
described by an. extract from Mr. Rickman's admirable “ Essay upon 
English Architecture,” In adopting Mr. Rickman's terms to distin- 
guish 1 the different styles of Church Architecture, chiefly with reference 
to the tracery of windows, the Author declines entering into any argu- 
ment on their strict propriety. We cannot however abstain from 
remarking, that in our opinion, no exception could be made to the 
term$ Curvilinear and Rectilinear in describing the styles to which 
Mr. R. has* given the appellations of Decorated and Perpendicular ; 
and we are inclined to think that if these terms had pccurred to 
Mr. R. he would have employed them in his Treatise. We may also 
hint that the patronage which the public have bestowed, and worthily 
bestowed, upon Mr. R.’s work, should induce him to renew his plates 
in the next edition. These definitions are illustrated by well-executed 
engravings of different specimens existing in the town and county of 
Cambridge. Our Author justly notices Ely Cathedral as “ a perfect 
school of Architecture he observes, 

The Perpendicular chapels of the Bishops are elaborate in the extreme. It 
is said that they contain 3t>00 niches, each with its statue, and that no two 
niches are to be found alike; if they were cleared of the whitewash which 
encumbers them and which clogs their exquisitely delicate mouldings, they 
would present a series of perpendicular niches certainly unequalled in England. 
So much has been done to this cathedral of late as to afford a reasonable ground 
of hope, that ere long the beautiful Purbeck shafts will be cleared of the yelloW 
ochre which coats and defiles them, and that the earth will be cleared away 
from the walls on the north side, where at piesent it is injuring both walls and 
pavement. A deep drain is much wanted round the walls of this cathedral, 
and, as there is a rapid fall to the south, it might be most readily effected. 
Near the cathedral is the beautiful Decorated chapel of Prior Crauden, and 
among the prebendal houses a series of arches with fine Norman mouldings. 
Pp. 4, 5. 

He shews where the best specimens of the different styles may be 
found. 

King’s College Chapel, he observes, as a Perpendicular building, if it 
yields to any in the kingdom, fields 8nly to St. George’s Chapel, Windsor; 
it has one advantage, it remains unaltered and entire, unpatched, unmo- 
demized, uninjured; the idle story of its roof was never needed to excite 
admiration of its beauty, nor to create astonishment at its boldness; it is 
admirably and scientifically constructed, but there is neither mystery nor such 
very great difficulty about it. That in such a building, such an organ screen, 
such stalls, and such tabernacle work should have been suffered to have been 
erected, is a matter of equal astonishment and regret. Pp. 5, 6. 

We must extract what is said respecting “ Stoups” and “ Water- 
drains 

But lew of the Stoups are remaining ; there is one e&tlre in Jesus College 
chapel ; i very" curious one in the porch at Ilorseheath ; another at Harltoa ; 
and a very handsome Perpendicular one in the porch at West Wratting; there 
is one also at each porch at Coton, but these are mere unomamented niches 
with token basins ; others are noticed in the Description of the Churches. 
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The Water-drams, or Piscinas, are very numerous ; the best are in Jesus 
College chapel, in the chancels of Cherry Hinton, Foulmire, Little Abingdon, 
Burrough Green, and Soham. 

The stoups (or the holy water basins) and the water-drains 'are' so frequently 
mistaken for each other, that it may be pardonable to explain that the stoup is 
invariably found in the porch, or on the right hand, in a niche immediately 
upon entering into the body of the church. The water-diain, on the contrary, 
is only met with in the chancel near the communion table, or at*the east end of 
the aisles, where an altar was frequently placed in Catholic times. There has 
been considerable discussion as to the uses they were applied to in the Catholic 
Church ; they have no regular outlet, but communicate immediately wijh the 
earth beneath the foundation ; the quantity, therefore, poured down them could 
not be great, and the contrivance was evidently adopted to presence the liquid, 
whatever it vjas, from profanation ; they «nost probably received the rinsings of 
the sacramental vessels. — Pp. 6, 7. 

After tficse remarks, follow some observations on the present state 
of the Churches. If wc here find somewhat of petulance and angry 
feeling, there is great acuteness and good sense ; and much may be 
urged in excuse of one who lias inspected our village sanctuaries, and 
witnessed their miserable condition, and too often, their dilapidation 
and decay. The immediate causes of this are thus pointed out : 

The great cause of evil, which has already ruined some hundreds of churches, 
and which is at this moment undermining thousands, is the bank of earth that is 
raised against the outer walls, in many cases four or five feet above the pave- 
ment. Sometimes this is occasioned by a rise in the level of the churchyard, 
bodies having beeminterred faster than bodies can decay ; and when this is the 
case, for want of room elsewhere, graves are frequently opened close to the 
walls; — but, in general, the sexton is the great purveyor ; all the old mats and 
hassocks, the sweepings of the church and chuichyard walks, spare earth from 
the graves, all the rubbish which the plasterers and bricklayers so frequently 
make, are almost invariably thrown against some part of the building ; and if a 
drain is made, the earth taken fiom it is generally carefully conveyed there. 
From these united causes, and in the course of ages, the bank is formed; and, 
to render it as destructive as possible, the spouts are allowed to empty them- 
selves upon it. It is unnecessary to observe, that the walls must be damp; 
and where they have long continued so, both stones and mortar being equally 
rotten, the foundation decays, and then follows a brief for the building of a new 
church. The dampness without occasions the growth of the moss within the 
building, and the means which the churchwardens have used through a suc- 
cession of generations to destroy it shpw how little some persons can think 
rightly, and how long they can act perversely instead of removing the earth, 
the sole cause of the mischief, they adopted the expedient of smothering the 
moss with whitewash or yellow ochre, which, instead of remedying the evil, 
but added to it ; it supplied the very soil which the moss delighted in, and 
consequently, after every successive coat, it flourished the more luxuriantly. 
Some parishes, evidently tired out and weary of the fruitless contest, have 
maliciously determined, if they could not destroy their enemy, at least to 
render him invisible ; and this they have in a great measure effected by lamp 
black. By these successive coats of plaster, which have been profusely used 
to all parts of the church, many ornamental parts, much exquisite sculpture, 
much that is curious and much that is beautiful, are hidden from men’s eyes, or 
so obscurely seen as <?nly not to be invisible. The same cause that soaks ihe 
walls, also rots the pavement. It will be frequently found broken into innu- 
merable pieces, with the moss, or it may be a few fungi, growing from the 
thinks and from the sills of the seats. In some cases the water oores so freely 
through the lower part of the walls and the pavement, as to require frequent 
VOL. IX. no. xi. 4 u 
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mopping ; and in one instance in this county, the water is occasionally carried 
out by bowls and pails. If, in addition to these circumstances, we add that 
the earth beneath the pavement is saturated with human bodies, some idea may 
be formed of theeffluvia and foul and damp air that must be collected from 
Sunday to Sunday, in churches where the doors and windows are seldom 
opened during the week. — P. 8 — 10. 

The remedies next follow ; and to these we earnestly direct the 
attention of all our readers, for there are few who may not exercise 
some influence, and do something towards a reform. 

What is really necessary to remedy these evils is so simple, and at the same 
time so efficacious, that it is surprising the means should ever have been 
omitted, and still more so, that at this time they should not be universally 
adopted ; — to remove the earth as far*as possible from the walls, f and a foot or 
more below the top of the foundation ; to run an open and falling ^riek drain 
round the church, half a foot lower than the pavement, and an underground 
drain out of the churchyard ; to expose the walls as much as possible to the sun 
and air; to fix latticed doors witli locks to the porches — and these doors should 
be shaped to the arches, that the old doors might be kept constantly open, 
summer and winter; and to apply ventilating windows to the aisles or cleres- 
tory; are very simple measures, very little expensive, and, m fact, all that are 
necessary. Many of the churches were formerly roofed with lead ; but lead 
being valuable, and the churchwardens ever anxious to save their money, the 
lead has in some places been stripped off and sold, when the repairs of a nave 
or aisle, perhaps, could no longer be deferred. Lead forms a most excellent 
roof only when it is most closely watched ; it is very apt to crack, and has 
hitherto been too much trusted to.— P. 10. 

e 

The venerated authors of the Homilies of our Church thought it 
necessary even in their day to admonish the people, — if they had any 
reverence to the service of God, any common honesty, any consciences 
in keeping of necessary and godly ordinances, to keep their Churches 
in good repair , — and though the reproving voice be now but seldom 
heard, it is not the less needed. 13ut if it be the duty of the people, of 
every one, to be careful in this matter, it cannot he denied that it is 
peculiarly the office of the Bishop and his Archdeacons to provide 
that this duty be not neglected. The Churchwardens are indeed the 
immediate guardians of the temporalities of their Church, but their 
distinctive character in this r»apect 9 seems to be, the ministerial officers 
of the Ordinary. We have seen something of village churchwardens, 
and we cannot but ascribe^e evil of which we complain, the wretched 
state of our Churches, principally to the fact that too much, nay, almost 
every thing, has been resigned to such very ill-directed control. We 
have seen the worst spirit and the grossest ignorance combined in these 
officers ; we have witnessed the triumphant manner in which the most 
reasonable requests of an incumbent have been defeated in a vestry ; 
and when the incumbent is non-resident, wc knqw that the needful 
petitions of the curate are often disregarded. MK Boissier imagines 
a diocese where the Churches have not been visited by the Bishop or 
Archdeacon within the memory of man, and hints that there have been 
such ; but we are compelled to go further and say, there are such. 
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Being thus deserted, the Church is left to the sole care of the church- 
wardens, 

W hose care has been that they should be as little expensive to the parish 
as possible ; who, when an aisle, or a chancel, or a porch, have needed repair, 
have demolished it altogether and where estates that were bequeathed to the 
churches, to keep them in repair, or to ornament them, have been suffered to 
be held by some person or other for many years together without rent ; or to 
be seized upon by some grasping family ; or the funds applied to the relief 
of the poor’s rates, or to pay the clerk’s salary : the church, meanwhile, 
suffering from dilapidation ; — and where the instruction of the people has 
been so little regarded, and the interests of religion and of the church sc? little 
attended to, that a minister has been suffered, unadmonished and unrebuked, 
to preside for twenty years together over a large and populous parish, doing the 
duty perhaps^welve times a-year, and without once, during those twenty years, 
administering the sacrament. Now if office and its duties had been syno- 
nymous terms, had the churches been visited annually, or even septennially, 
or had the least attention been paid to their interests, such iniquities could not 
have been practised ; no such injustice could have been tolerated : but when 
the archdeacons abandoned their duty, and the office of rural dean became 
obsolete, peculation, ruin, and desolation stalked abroad among the churches, 
and corruption and decay withered all around them. The archdeacons of that 
day certainly encouraged -abuses by their negligence ; and from their in- 
difference, an important office became a sinecure ; from their supineness they 
discouraged the friends of the church, and encouraged its enemies; they injured 
deeply and permanently the establishment which they were pledged to protect; 
they heaped up needless toil, and trouble, and vexation, on their more worthy 
successors ; and it is to be hoped that the ignominy so liberally awarded to them, 
will be their sole recompense for their dereliction of duty, and abandonment 
of principle. Forcible is the address of the prophet to such men : “ And what 
will ye do in the day of visitation, and in the desolation which shall come from 
far?’* “ To whom will^e flee for help? and where will ye leave your glory?” 
Undoubtedly a better race are rising up, men of principle, of talents and 
energies, who are willing and able to serve and to save the churches entrusted 
to their charge ; but still it is doubtful if we are yet freed from the presence of 
those who have wrought the churches so much ill ; at least their baneful influ- 
ence is still felt over the greater pait of the kingdom ; their path has been like 
that of the destroying angel over a guilty land, marked with corruption, and 
ruin, and desolation ; it would be a charity to let oblivion pass over their 
memories, but it is scarcely possible ; for generations must pass away before 
the evils they have caused can be repaired, and talents and powers of no 
common kind must be exerted, and labour and toil endured, to stem the 
torrent of devastation which they have Jet loose upon the country. It is prin- 
cipally from their neglect that the church is at this moment attacked on all 
sides hy such numerous sectaries, many of whom are too powerful to be 
disregarded, and too well organized to be despised. Some of these have 
talented leaders, zealous and devoted to the cause of their parly, ever anxious 
to add to its interests ; ever watchful and ever eager to take advautage of the 
neglect or indifference of the regular clergy. It is not that errors have been 
discovered in the doctrines of our church, that so many have seceded from our 
communion, and gone over to the adversary; but that from damp and neglect, 
the established places of worship have become unfit and unsafe for Christians 
to meet in ; the churches are cold, comfortless, unhealthy; the haunts of colds, 
catarrhs, and rheumatism ; the receptacle frequently for filth, and the abode of 
toads and reptiles. Congregations are not courted, as of old, to the precincts 
of the church ; they are deterred from entering it by the dread of the fevers and 
consumption that they know lurk within it; they are driven into dissenting 
places of worship by every circumstance short of actual violence; it is a 
forced, and not a voluntary absence, for numbers return to its walls whenever, 
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by any fortunate circumstance, it is safe to enter them. Still an evil is done, 
that is not easily remedied ; the people may return, but it is frequently with 
shaken faith, and unsettled principles; and although they may have heard with 
unwilling ears, the ministers of the church defamed, and its doctrines reviled, 
yet it may require many years of laborious exeilion in the minister to re- 
establish his influence with his parishioners. 

It has been objected, that it is unfair to attribute to the archdeacons solely 
the desolation* of the churches, when the disgrace and blame ought equally to 
be attached to the whole body of the clergy; and so much 19 admitted, that the 
clergy, as a body, have been until of late unaccountably ignorant of church 
architecture, and have appeared very little to value its importance, and have 
permitted all kinds of absurdities to be erected in their churches, and have, 
apparently, 'implicitly confided in the village carpenter, and acquiesced in all 
his caprices, and adopted all his plaes, as if there had been no such thing as 
taste, nor any such science as architecture; and have suffered the churchwardens 
and their ignorant tools, almost at their will and pleasure, to mutilate, and 
disfigure, and destroy : so, at least, many of the churches testify. Hut there is, 
and there has been many a clergyman who would have withstood these profa- 
nations, had he had a chance of seeing once in his life the archdeacon in hi9 
village, or could he have hoped that his representations to him would have 
been of any avail. On matters of taste, indeed, it is useless to contest with 
churchwardens, and many clergymen refuse to do so; and would rather that 
any or all the ornamental parts of >he church slibuld be removed, than the 
peace and quiet of the parish should be disturbed. It has also been objected, 
that it is unjust to allude in the slightest degree to the late or to the present 
archdeacons, because the laws have descended to them tattered and tom, or 
have become obsolete from disuse, or cannot be enforced. The Diocese of 
Lincoln is a triumphant argument to such objections : there the warmest friends 
to the established church, and the most ardent admirers of church architecture, 
will be equally gratified and delighted; wherever the Archdeacons of Bedford, 
of Stow, and of Lincoln, bear rule (and perhaps in the other parts of the 
diocese also), t'lere the churches will be found to be drained, cleaned and 
purified, to have again become places of Christian worship, and to be frequented 
as such. All the reptiles and diseases that had so long harboured in every nook 
have been rooted out, and to all appearance have fled for refuge into some of 
the neighbouring counties. So complete a triumph over prejudice and pre- 
scriptive idleness was not however gained without a struggle; but it is gained ; 
and while the idle and the timid stand aghast with astonishment and dismay 
at the courage which attempted reform, and at the principle which prompted it, 
“ the friends of the temporal and eternal interests of their fellow-creatures*' 
applaud, and mark with admiration and gratitude, the spirited efforts and 
persevering endeavours of those high-gifted minds who have laboured so 
successfully in the Church’s caus ;. P. f 12 — 15. 

In addition to the Archdeacons of Bedford, Stow and Lincoln, 
doubtless many might be enumerated who are doing their duty faith- 
fully and well ; and we will mention the Archdeacon of Buckingham, 
and the Official of the Dean and Chapter of Durham. But it is not 
merely the restoration of the fabric ; many are the good effects which 
result from the superintendance of our ecclesiastical rulers; or, as 
Mr. B. expresses it, “ where the duties of high office are known and 
pract/sed, there Religion erects her standard and displays her banner.” 
This introduces us to a most interesting subject,— the influence and 
advantages of Episcopacy,— but we must abstain, for it would require 
far more space and time than we can at present command. 
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We will now give parts of the “ Notes*’ on some of the Churches 
which are stated to want repair ; and when these are perused by the 
reader, let him not reflect upon the Archdeacon of the district, but let 
him consider whether there are not Churches in his own neighbourhood 
which might be described in the same terms : if so, let not the hint be 
lost. 

Caxton, — This church appears to have been for a long time sadly 
neglected. The only road to it is up a deep and dirty lane; its buttresses are 
in a ruinous condition ; and the earth is heaped up against the walls thfee or 
four feet entirely around it. P. 35. 

Little Gransden. — This church has an estate at Caxton td keep it in 
repair ; it sarjly wants it, — the earth is Reaped up full three feet above the 
pavement, causing damp and cold within ; and the roof is in bad condition. 
P. 36. a 

Down ham. — The belfry window and some other parts about it are curious ; 
it is fast hastening to decay, from the injudicious and unworkmanlike manner 
in which the beams for the support of the bells are inserted into the walls. 
More towers have been brought to the ground by the ignorance and 
mischievous meddling of the village carpenters, than by all other causes 
combined. P. 65. 

Elme. — The battlement^ and turrets have been very lalely added; and with 
an inconsistency not at all singular because not uncommon, while the upper 
part of the tower has been thus carefully repaired, no regard is paid to the 
lower part of the walls, which are gradually rotting under the damp earth that 
is heaped against them. The bells arc better hung than bells usually are ; but 
the timber-work for the very miserable spire has been so unscientifically con- 
structed, as materially to injure the upper part of the tower, rendering it 
necessary to prop the arches of the belfry windows with beams. P. 67. 

We might notice also Foxton, Doddington, and some others, blit 
enough, we trust, has been said to awaken the attention of the public 
to this subject. 

We extract the following, because we know that its subject is not 
merely interesting to a few, but that it attracts the attention of many 
who visit the University of Cambridge. 

Jesus College chapel is the chancel of a cross church, of which the nave 
and transepts are Perpendicular, though some Norman arches were retained 
in the north transept. The tower is Early English; the tooth moulding 
running round the four fine lofty towej; arches : above these arches are some 
very valuable Early English portions, which will probably soon be laid open. 
In the nave is an entire stoup in a square head — its roof delicately groined : 
but the great attraction of this chapel is the four Early English windows on the 
north and south sides: their mouldings are rich and deep and beautiful; but 
the full effect is not given to the windows, as the lower part of the shafts has 
been built up, and the proportions of the windows in consequence greatly 
injured. The water-drain, with intersecting arches and the tooth moulding, 
is the finest Early English water-drain in the county. The east window is 
Perpendicular, and has been lately filled with painted glass. P. 19. 

This chapel was originally the conventual church of the Nunnery 
of St. Rhadegund, and was built, probably in the reign of Henry II., 
upon land expressly given for the purpose by Malcolm IV. King of 
Scotland. 

The nave, it will be observed on inspection, has been abridged ; 
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this was done, we apprehend, above a century ago : the west end was 
added to the Master’s lodge, and other parts converted into rooms for 
students. The east window was perhaps inserted by Alcock, Bishop 
of Ely, at whose expense, under the sanction of his Sovereign 
Henvy VII., the Nunnery was converted into a College. It is only 
right to state, (and we perform this duty with peculiar pleasure,) that 
the College is solely indebted to the taste and liberality of its late 
most efficient tutor, William Hustler Esq. Registrar of the University, 
for the painted glass with which the east window has been lately 
embellished. 

To conclude. — Though Mr. Boissier has examined the /Churches in 
but a small district, his general observations are so able, tjiat we are 
convinced his little work will not only be extremely popular, but useful. 
Heartily, indeed, do we wish that a person equally competent and 
industrious could be found in every county to detail the state of the 
Churches : by such a speculum the labours of the intelligent and active 
superior would be manifested, and the neglect t of the unfaithful steward 
condemned. It would, too, be a telescope by which the eye of Epis- 
copacy, instead of looking on with a languid and vacant gaze, might 
pry into every corner of the land. 


♦ 

Art. III. — A Sermon preached in the Chapel of the Honourable the 
East India Company's College , Hailey bury , at the close of Term, 
By the Rev. Professor Walter. Rivingtons, pp. 23. 

The policy of England in regard to her colonies has undergone a 
happy change. A century ago, and our fathers beheld the Society for 
the Propagation of the Gospel labouring, alone and amidst discourage- 
ments, to keep alive the flame of religion in the hearts of thousands, 
who had left their native shores to return to them no more. It is our 
privilege to behold a Clergy (not so numerous as is required), but still 
a regular Clergy, established i i our colonies, — to hear a demand from 
the wisest and the best men for additional labourers to be sent into 
the distant vineyard, — to find the urgency of the case acknowledged by 
the powers that be, and to behold “ in either hemisphere episcopacy 
raise her mitred head.” It has been our lot to know that the latter 
days of Heber were cheered by the thoughts of these things, though 
still he lamented our inadequate provision to accomplish the work of 
the Lord. 

The contrast of what we are and what we wer}?, in these respects, 
demands unfeigned thankfulness. And no less grateful is the task of 
acknowledging the wisdom of other counsels which cannot fail to co- 
operate with the more direct means employed for diffusing the light of 
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Christianity throughout the East. We allude to the regular course of 
education to which the candidates for eastern honours have for many 
years been subjected, the effect of which we conceive to be very mani- 
fest in the present day. It was the lament of Swartz, and of every 
zealous missionary of his day, that the chief obstacle to the progress 
of the Gospel was found in the lives of Christians. There is reason 
to hope that this impediment to the propagation of the Gospel is in 
a great measure removed. The character of British India is changed: 
and if individual instances of the faith held in unrighteousness exist 
there, in a larger proportion than they do in this country, yet they are 
reprobated; Religion is respected ancf upheld; the spiritual aspect of 
things is improved, and, we trust, is still further improving. 

To impute all this to any one cause would surely betray ignorance 
of human nature ; but to withhold all praise from those who have been 
labouring “ to send forth into every department of the Indian civil 
service, men who by their lives , at least, should do the work of 
evangelists,” would be unpardonable injustice. We have in former 
pages noticed the excellent proofs of talent and piety given by* one of 
these labourers; and we now rejoice in an occasion of bringing another 
of them before the public, though it be only to notice a single sermon. 
It is obvious that early separation from friends, the first opening of the 
responsibilities of life, and the time which a voyage to India affords 
for meditation, are opportunities for improvement of no ordinary kind. 
Professor Walter has endeavoured to avail himself of this 41 convenient 
season,” and to place a few words of exhortation in the hands of his 
young friends which might be profitable to them in the most moment- 
ous period of life. He has executed his task in a manner than which 
we know nothing more happy, more ingenious, or more worthy a 
Christian and a minister of Christ. He has brought the history of 
Joseph to bear with much truth and earnestness of application upon 
the circumstances of those for whom he felt responsibility, and has 
introduced a most comprehensive atjd interesting view of their duties 
as men and Christians. We fear that our extracts will not convey any 
just ideas of the talent and vigour which pervade the whole discourse. 
It will amply repay any one the trouble of a perusal. The preacher 
commences with an account of Joseph’s sagacious measures to ascer- 
tain the temper of his brethren. His anxiety on the subject of his 
father, his skill in dealing with his brethren, and his determination in 
respect to Benjamin, afford occasion for much happy application. The 
following may be tak^n as instances : 

Without passing through his previous sorrows, you may hope for a career 
resembling his in its happiest features. You are summoned to be the instru- 
ments of a government, which must seek for strength by deserving the appro- 


* Review of Le Bas’ Sermons. — See Christian Remembrancer, Vul. VIII. pp. 655, 713. 
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bation of its subjects; and which, therefore, expects its officers to save the 
weak from oppression, and like Joseph, to protect, by politic arrangements, an 

improvident population from famine And if, in that distant laud, 

some one in your presence, a stranger to your deep interest in the name he 
utters, should speak of your father, from some recent knowledge of him; and 
of his having been, like Joseph's, exposed to trials endangering the exhaus- 
tion of his fading strength, with what swellings of heart will you also ask, Is my 
father well ? The old man of whom you spake. Is he yet alive ? 

Do these thoughts occasion a painful anxiety ? Learn from this story how to 
make an absent father happy. Pp. 9, 10. 

And after some illustration : 

Do these things; and I know not who shall forbid your gratifying a father's 
heart, by saying, in Joseph's words, *?o some friend returning home, Ye shall tell 
my father of all my glory here t and if all that ye have seen . P. 12. 

We know not that it would be easy to enforce patriotism in a more 
impressive style, or to introduce the excellent summary of Christianity, 
which closes the discourse, with greater skill than in the following- 
passage : 

You must remember, that you are the sons of Britain. And that peculiarly 
forcible expression, our mother country, binds up within it every ardent, every 
kindly affection 

And this feeling should make you consider in every part of your conduct, 
how it will affect the character of your country? Its heart-stirring influence 
should make all, and every one, ready to saciifice the most valued private 
objects, to earn for our nation this glorious homage ; that when the ear of the 
Indian hears a Briton, it shall bless him ; and when the eye sees him , it shall give 
witness to him ; as the delivenr of the poor that crieth — whilst he breaks the jaws 
of wickedness , and pluckelh the spoil out of her teeth. 

But as the domestic affections may lead to injustice, the love of our country 
is still more likely to hide, from the patriot’s self, the guilt of ambition; unless 
this feeling also be chastened by the constant remembrance that there is another 
still, and a weightier elaim for filial obedience and love— a claim which, if it 
was really felt, as well as confessed, would correct and sanctify every motive 
of action — that there is an Almighty and All-righteous Being who deigns to 
name Himself our Father. 

They in whom pride is strong, and affection weak, are apt to look forward to 
their independence of an earthly parent’s bounty, as removing his claim to 
influence their conduct. But there is no escape, for those who could wish it, 
from dependance on our heavenly Father’s bounty. Pp. 15, 16. 

Mr. Walter has made acknowledgments to Mr. Benson’s Hulscan 
Lectures. The use to which he has himself put the history of Joseph, 
is in some respects a partial one, and he has referred them to that 
writer for a comprehensive view of the whole. We can assure his young 
friends that they will never regret availing themselves of this intro- 
duction to so luminous and judicious an author. They would find 
him a most valuable companion on their voyage. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

DR. BRETSCHN EIDER AND MR. ROSE. . 

(Concluded from p, 644 .) ^ 

Hating dispatched the charge of partiality , Dr. Bretschneider next 
comes (pp. 12, IS,) to the head of ignorance and confined views ; and two 
pages and a half are devoted to accusing me of believing that nothing 
is right except the thirty-nine articles, and of never having subjected my 
belief to any examination, nay, of thinking that religious belief obght 
not to be subjected to any. This latter charge rests oiumy having 
said that a minister of the Church ( must not think his own thoughts, 
but teach wliat the Church teaches.' The change is rung on, these 
words till Sne is quite weary. Whether Dr. B. misunderstands them 
wilfully or not, I know not ; although their meaning is* so plain, from the 
context, that 1 can hardly acquit him of wilful perversion. The case 
in a few words is this. The Rationalists do not think it dishonest to 
become ministers of a Church holding definite opinions, and to dis- 
believe and deny all its doctrines. 1 do. While 1 am a Minister of a 
given Church, holding giVen doctrines, I cannot in common honesty 
consider myself at liberty to teach any others. If I do, I violate my 
trust. But, say they, what will you do, if you come to disbelieve those 
doctrines ? Surely there can be little difficulty in finding an answer to 
that question* I must either renounce the situation I hold, as I cannot 
discharge the conditions on which it was given to me, or I must renounce 
all pretensions to the character of an honest man. It is a most false and 
unjust charge to say that I wish to suppress inquiry into the evi- 
dences or the doctrines of Christianity. I have too deep a conviction 
of the truth of what the Church teaches, not to desire that full activity 
should prevail in every department of theological research. I do not 
indeed desire that men should begin with assuming the falsehood of 
much which is taught in the Church, and then exert all their ingenuity 
in getting rid of it. Let their inquiries be candid, and then let them be 
as wide as possible. If any one is led by those researches to disbelieve 
the doctrines of the Church, let him leave it, and not go on, like the 
Rationalists, to live under its shelter and deride its doctrines. If he 
will not voluntarily act like an honest man, let him be compelled to 
do so. 

But, says Dr. B. (p. 15), “ Mr. Rose confesses the great preeminence 
of the Germans in other branches of study, and yet he is foolish enough 
to expect that in theology they should stand still. Nay, he/racribes 
all their errors to their carrying their inquiries too far , as if any re- 
search could be too deep, &c. &c.” The passage on which Dr* B* 
founds his last assertion is as follows in the original. The errors of 
most of the Germans “ are owing to the perplexity, arising from too 
deep consideration, from an unwillingness to rest on obvious causes, &c.” 
The Translator of m} Sermons has most dishonestly rendered the word 
obvious by oberfliichlichen , which signifies superficial; and has thus made 
me say that the Germans are unwilling * to rest on superficial causes.* 
I say dishonestly, because the word superficial occurs only four lines 
lower, and is rendered also by oberjtdenliehen ; and I say dishonestly , 

VOL. ix. no. xi. 4 s 
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because I have already, in your journal (for Nov. 1826,) convicted this 
Translator of shameless dishonesty. Whether Dr. B. reads English or 
not, I cannot decide. He does not always quote the exact words of 
the translation ; bttf still I am unwilling to consider him in the same 
light <as my dishonest Translator. Yet he too, who has of course taken 
advantage, ppge after page, of my (apparently) saying that the Germans 
are unwilling to rest in superficial causes, has in those pages also taken 
unfair advantage of another expression in the same passage. I mav 
perhaps allow that the phrase too deep consideration might be altered, 
so as to express my obvious meaning better; but Dr.B. could not fail 
to see why* it was used. A Quarterly Reviewer had remarked, that 
Niebuhr had not considered certain points ; and in reply tg his remark 
I said, 44 German errors do not arise in general from want of considera* 
tion , but from too deep consideration , and from not restingfon obvious 
causes.” Whether that account of the Germans is true f I leave to 
others to judge ; but it is at least intelligible , and it describes a state of 
mind not only intelligible, but constantly found in individuals. Enough 
however of this. Let Dr. B. enjoy all the advantage he can from 
mistranslation of my words and perversion of my meaning : this will 
not alter the case, nor does it serve as a defence of his opinions.— I go 
on to observe that his statement, as to the necessary influence of 
progress in other sciences on the state of theology, involves the whole 
matter in dispute. No one can doubt that progress in learning and 
real knowledge will throw much light on many dark places in theo- 
logical study; but the question is still as it was, Does Christianity come 
directly from God ; and if it does, are we to expect progress in that as 
in other things ? Has God taught us what we are to believe, or are 
we to go on finding this out ourselves ? If we lire, Christianity is of 
course not a revelation. Now this is the view of the Rationalists, who 
will not allow the existence of a revelation, and so treat Christianity 
like a human science. When they have proved that this view is 
just, no objection can be offered to their proceedings, — but let them do 
that first. But, says my antagonist, (p. 16), 44 Mr. Rose really wishes to 
put a forcible stop to this progress of theology, and speaks of the abso- 
lute necessity of some check and restraint over the human mind in 
every religious society, and especially over its ministers.” Then follow 
three pages of the inquisitiory and, Galileo*, and civil punishments, and 
the certainty that neither the Reformation nor Christianity itself could 
ever have existed if my principles had been acted on. Let me console 
Dr. B. by assuring him, that by check and . restraint I mean neither 
whips, nor racks, the fire, the sword, nor the dungeon ; but simply, 
as I have stated elsewhere in the Sermons, and as he knows I have 
stated, this one check , that the Church should be able to say to those 
who disbelieve her doctrines, what they ought to say to themselves, 

• It Is curious that one of the organs of Liberalism in this country (the London 
Magasine) has proved very clearly this year, what most rfersons knew before, that 
Galileo was not persecuted at all. But what could induce a Liberal Journal to take the 
side of such odious animals as Priests, even if they happen to he in the right? The 
wonder may perhaps be diminished, when we remember that the persons defended are 
not Protestant, but Popish Priests, who at present are in an unnatural coalition with the 
Liberals. 
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'Quit the ministry of a Church, the doctrines of which you hold. to be 
false ; be honest to the Church, to the people, and to yourself.’ Such 
restraint, I take it, would not have operated unfavourably towards the 
Reformation, nor to any other honest cause. 

Dr. B. then (p. 20) triumphs over me in three pages mote for 
what he considers as a most extraordinary contradiction in two of my 
statements. In one place I have said that perhaps I should hardly 
have deemed it wise to bring forward such a mass of mischievous and 
evil opinions, had not a great part of them already been spread abroad 
in this country by Rosenmuller and Kiihnol. Just below I have* said 
that I have not felt it necessary to offer anything in refutation ofrthe 
Rationalist opinions, for that in nine instances out of ten their opinions 
have been expressed a thousand times in Deistical writers, and as 
often refu&cL 

Supposing this to be a contradiction, let me ask once more, What 
good does Dr. B. get to his cause by proving it so ? There are distinct 
charges made against his friends for their opinions, and the very pages 
of the work which contain those opinions are given. He should either 
prove that the citations qrc wrong, or that the opinions are right. To 
proVe that I have written carelessly can do him and them no possible 
good. But in good truth, is there either carelessness or contradiction 
in what I have said ? In the very next sentence to that which he has 
quoted, the solution of this mighty enigma is given, as it has been 
half a dozen times before in the work. “ The novelty of the Rational- 
ists' opinions is the fact of their being now expressed by persons 
calling themselves believers, and holding high situations in a Christian 
Church.” This is what I meant — simply, that is to say, that I might 
perhaps have hardly deemed it wise td bring forward as the opinions 
of men, in profession pious Christians , and holding high stations as 
Christian Teachers in Universities and Churches, positions fit only for 
infidels, but well adapted for the spirit of a low and liberal age. This 
is in fact so obvious, that nothing but prejudice could have per- 
yerted it. 

Dr. B. in this part of his argument, (p. 22,) asks, though rather out 
of place, what possible good the restraint over opinion in our Church, 
of which I boast, has done ? Is it not the fact, says he, that the Church 
of England is diminishing constantly, while Unitarian, Methodist, 
Quaker, and Independent communities daily increase ? I might answer, 
that it is not the fact that the Church is now losing its numbers; — but 
supposing it were, I should still have an answer to Dr. B.’s question. 
Doubtless it is true that separation from the Church has taken place. 
Now such separation certainly could. not happen in Germany: how 
should it ? From what is a man to separate there ? He may hear in 
the German Protestant Churches, even according to Dr. Bretschneider’s 
own confessions, pure Naturalism, a sort of belief in. Christianity, 
Socinianism, here and there orthodox doctrines, and even Mysticism. 

I teach Rationalist doctrines; my next neighbour preaches Supra- 
naturalist opinions. He who does not like one, may easily go to the 
other, without quitting the Church. Indeed in quitting the Church what 
would he quitt Could he say, or could any one tell him f Why should a 
man give up, as not suiting him, what has been and may be put in any 
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shape he pleases ? With 119 , on the contrary, the Church teaches definite 
opinions, be they right or wrong. Dr. Wegscheider could not in the 
English Church laugh at revelation ; nor could Dr. firetschneider ask in 
an English pulpit, who chn find the words Trinity or Atonement in the 
Ncw'Testament ? This then is the effect of the control over opinions 
in the Church of England. Countless thousands of Christians, who 
believe (right or wrong is not the question) certain doctrines, and con* 
sider them as pure and genuine Christianity, know that in the Church 
they shall hear those doctrines, and not be subject, as they would be 
in Germany, either to hear a variety of Christian, semi-Christian 
and* demi-semi-Christian doctrines, or to hear no Christian doctrine 
at all ; to hear practical theology reduced to mere expediency, on 
which certainly no difference of opinion can take place, and so to 
lose every thing which consoles and cheers the mortal, ttife frail and 
the penitent. This, I say, is the good which the control in the Church 
of England has done. 

But next, (p. 22) Dr. B. decides that I am incapable of writing on 
the subject I have undertaken, because it is clear I do not know the 
difference between religion and theology , ap I have spoken of the 
* Protestant Religion in Germany, 1 when I should have said ( Pro- 
testant Theology.’ I am not, I fear, as nice as I ought to be in the 
choice of words; but with due deference to Dr. B. I shall still beg to 
use such words as express my meaning, even though he should not 
understand them. 1 did not mean the Theology when I said the 
Religion . I meant to give an account of the state' of Protestantism 
altogether, of the Church, the Theology, &c. 8c c. of the Protestants. 

, And whether the word Religion is the best which could be chosen, I 
know not ; but it is commonly used in the sense I have assigned to 
it. The next attack (p. 23) is on my ignorance of the relation of 
Reason and Revelation, and on my complaints that nothing is recog- 
nized which the Rationalists do not consider as agreeable with reason. 
Mr. Rose, says Dr. B., must allow that a man must examine to know 
whether Christianity is true, as he cannot know previous to examina- 
tion which of the positive religions in the world he ought to respect. 
This is assuredly true, and I have said so ; but Dr. B.’s complaint is, 
that I wish the examination to apply to the external and not the internal 
nature of the religion. This js tru/i only in part . “ Must I not,” says 
Dr. B. “ if any thing is offered to me as coming from God, inquire if 
it is worthy of him ? Would Mr. Rose receive the doctrine that God 
does not govern the world, even if supported by any number of 
miracles?” — What is to be said of such a reasoner, — what answer 
to be given him ? Could a falsehood be supported by a miracle ? 
Dr. B. must have strange ideas of miracles, and of the omnipotence 
of God, if he thinks bo. I presume that there is nothing very strange 
in my opinion that miracles are proofs, if they exist, of the truth of 
Christianity, and that therefore it is first of all advisable to ascertain 
whether there arc any miraculous manifestations !af divine power in 
favour of Christianity. The Rationalists reason differently. They 
desire us first to examine the doctrines of Christianity, and see 
whether they are such as recommend themselves to reason: if not, 
to reject them at once, or keep only such as do so: and as to the 
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miraclsa, as they would be of no use at all events, the moderate 
Rationalists take little or no account of them ; the others exert all 
their learning and talents to explain them away. Dr. Bretschneider 
(p.£4) says indeed, in the regular phrase of the Socinian, that the 
Rationalists reject nothing but what is contrary to reason, no^what 
is beyond it, and asserts that that principle is recognized by many 
writers among them. Words are easily used, but 1 appeal to their 
practice, and am quite contented to take the decision of any one at all 
acquainted with their works. 

But Dr. B. thinks (p. 25) that I confound reason with self-will, 

(the mistake, let him be assured, is not on my side,) and complains 

bitterly of my saying that the Gif man Churches “ boast of it as 
their very nighest privilege, and the very essence of a Protestant 
Church, that its opinions should constantly change and of my 
citing, in proof of this position, the words of Schrockh, who says 
that “our divines recognize the necessity of inquiring, correcting, 
and ameliorating their belief as often as any new views require 

it.” Now this, says Dr. B., is a great perversion of Schrbckh’s 

meaning; for he is not speaking of Religion or Christianity itself, 
or the divine contents of the Bible, but of the theological system 
of the Church. And Church doctrines, he says, are in all Churches 
only a public exposition on the part of a certain number of Chris- 
tians, how they understand the biblical doctrines, and what they hold 
to be such. This, I confess, is beyond me, if intended as a proof 
that I have quoted unfairly, or misunderstood Schrockh. I certainly 
understood that by the word belief, he meant the view of the biblical 
doctrines entertained and professed by the divines of whom he spoke, 
and I have quoted his words under that impression ; but if Dr. B. 
prefers his own exposition, let us take it by all means. “ The German 
divines then,” according to that exposition, “ recognize the necessity of 
inquiring, correcting, and ameliorating their view of biblical doctrines as 
often as any new notions require it.” This is exactly what I accused 
them of doing. To-day they may believe in the Trinity, to-morrow 
they may be Arians, the third day Socgiians, in each case professing to 
rely on the Bible. Is this desirable or not? Can this be right or not? 
But farther, says Dr. B., this is no new matter, for the Reformers 
claimed the same right, and expressly said, that they looked on symbolical 
writings only as historical testimonies how the teachers of the Church 
at particular times understood and explained Scripture. And to prove 
this he gives (p. £8) a very long quotation from the Formula Con- 
cordias, saying, — what does the reader think ? — ‘ that Creeds, &o. have 
not the aucloritos judicis which is due to Scripture alone, but only give 
a testimony for our religion, and explain it, and show how at each period 
the Scripture, in controverted points, was understood and explained by 
the then Doctors of the Church 1 ! ! In good truth, Dr. Bretschneider 
is a marvellous logician I This, he maintains, is a claim on the part of 
the Reformers to exactly the same right as Schrockh claims for modern 
divines, viz. that of inquiring into the theological system of the Church. 
The Reformers say, for example, ‘ The Nicene Creed recognizes the 
Divinity of our Lord. We do not believe this point of faith on the 
authority of the Nicene Creed, but on that of Scripture ; but we appeal 
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to the Nicene Creed to show that its authors understood Scripture ag 
we do.’ And this, it seems, means that it is very right and reasonable 
to adopt Luther's Catechism to-day, and the Racovian to-morrow ! I 
confess I am unable to comprehend' this ratiocination : and what follows 
does<uo great credit to my Critic's understanding. 44 Mr. Rose," says 
he,(p. 29) “cpnfounds Church systems of doctrine and Biblical doctrines, 
which are very different things. Let Mr. Rose shew us a single place 
in the Old or New Testament where the words Trinity ,• persons in the 
Godhead, Atonement, Predestination, Original Sin, &c., or a single 
place where it is said, The Son is the second person in the Trinity, the 
Spirit the third, the Father the first, &c., or, The Son has atoned for 
sins, or, Man has through. Adamb fall lost the use of hi^ reason and 
free-will. All these things are only the Church system on particular 
expressions of Scripture, and explanations how the Church expounds 
the Bible, and what consequences it draws from certain expressions." 
Be it so. And what does Dr. B.'s logic prove? Simply that certain 
technical expressions, used for convenience sake, are not found in the 
Bible, and that doctrindb, some of which are to be found in every page 
of the New Testament, are not put there in a qertain form, approved by 
Dr. Bretschneider ! His confusion indeed on the matter of belief in 
points of faith is beyond description. He thinks that if a technical word 
is used to describe certain assertions supposed to be in Scripture, and 
he can show that the technical word is not used in Scripture, the doctrine 
which it represents cannot be there ; and that if I sum up the scattered 
statements of Scripture in two or three clear but formal propositions, 
these propositions are mere Church doctrines. Of course I may or 
may not be right in my view of the doctrine of Scripture ; but to prove 
me wrong it is not sufficient to show that my technical word or my 
proposition is not in Scripture, but that they are erroneous substitutes 
for what is. 

However, Dr. B. (p. SI) soon leaves this part of the subject, to 
show that I do not understand the origin of the English Church, be- 
cause I say that our Reformers did not pretend to discover new views, 
but to return to the old ones held by the Apostles and early Fathers of 
the Church. I have forgotten, he says, that the English Church was 
reformed because Henry VIII. wished to get rid of his wife ! Poor 
Dr. Bretschneider ! and, por^r Rationalists! — But the appeal to the 
Fathers is a mortal sin in his eyes; and he accuses (p.S2) tot me only, 
but the whole Church of England in early times, of considering the 
Fathers of the first century as a sort of second Bible ; and he is quite 
sure that I have neither read the Fathers, nor can I know anything 
about them, when I thus appeal to them; for — mark, reader, this 
fresh specimen of Dr. Bretschneider's logic, and his delicate compli- 
ment to me, — they are full of absurd opinions and errors I And he 
very wisely devotes four or five pages to show that Barnabas Bays 
that Christ chose the worst men for his disciples ; — that Hermas 

— " ■ — w — — 

* If the German Rationalists supply the English Sodnlans with a little learning, the 
Unitarians, it seems, repay them with a few arguments in defence of their common views. 
This aigument fs a fhvourite piece of folly on die part of the Unitarians. I remember a 
cobbler of that persuasion at Brighton sticking up a placard in his window, offering a 
reward to any one who would find the word Trinity in the Bible. 
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promise? revelations to those that fast; — that the Fathers of the three 
first centuries adopted the allegorical style of interpretation, and other 
absurdities, &c.— and then triumphantly asks, Does Mr. Rose agree 
with the Fathers in all these follies ? His' ingenious argument amounts 
to this : — You recommend our referring to the Fathers as witnesses to 
matters of fact. The Fathers talk a great deal of nonsense. If you 
had read them and known this, you would not have s 6 referred to 
them. Therefore you have never read them 1 What is one to say, I 
must again ask, to such a reasoner ? Simply, I think, to beg that he 
will try at least to understand (he passage which he has quoted <from 
the Formula Concordias, and in which the German Reformers state 
in what light they use early creedj and writings — namely, as wit- 
nesses. If 1 were to dispute with Dr. Bretschneider, for example, 
on the Divinity of our Lord, and he dented my interpretation of 
Scripture, is it not competent to me to say, 1 the early Christian 
writers understood Scripture as I do/ without becoming responsible 
for their blunders ?* Are these Dr, Bretschneider's notions of the 
study of history ? — He concludes his sectioqgpn the Fathers with a 
gross misconception of my meaning. Having recommended an appeal 
to the writings of the eafly Fathers as witnesses , I say. 

This then is the state of things on the lwpothesis of a Divine Revelation ; 
truth was as clearly revealed at the outset of Christianity, as it ever was intended 
to be known ; its record is in Scripture ; and if doubt as to the meaning of 
Scripture with respect to doctrine occurs, we can appeal to witnesses compe- 
tent from the time when they lived, and the knowledge they must have enjoyed 
to remove those doubts entirely. Where then is earthly philosophy? It is 
©▼eluded. There is no scope under such a system for its discoveries, &c. 

This, Dr. Bretschneider ( not the Translator), makes (p. 89) into a 
statement, that “in the first Church there was no room fcgr philosophy;** 
and then goes on to shew that all the early Fathers attempted to apply 
the philosophy of the day to Christianity ! He ought at least to be 
contented with my Translator’s dishonesty, and not to add perversions 
of his own. 

In the course of my work, I have stated that Sender and many of 
the Rationalists expunge large portions of Scripture from the canon, to 
which Dr. B. answers, (p. 40) that the same was done in the early 
centuries. I never complained of Semler for ejecting any portion of 
Scripture from the canon, but for doing so on> bad grounds. Unless he 
thought a writing useful , he said it could not be divine, and then he 
wished it ejected. What answer to this is it to say, that in the be* 
ginning of the fifth century, certain of the Epistles and the Revelation 
were reckoned of dubious authent icity ? 

* It will hardly be believed that Dr. Bretschneider, who dost profess to have read the 
Fathers, gives the result of his study as follows : — M The Fathers of the three first 
centuries knew nothing of the doctrine of the Trinity, of original sin, of men’s inability 
to do what is right, of the satisfaction of Christ ! They had no developed idea of the 
reconciling efficacy of the death of Christ, and considered baptism as the sacrament in 
which only previous sins were forgiven, while man himseff was to atone far subsequent 
ones, held various opinions as to the origin of evil, and had an infinity of superstitions aa 
to demons, angels, the millennium, &c. Such foe the witnesses to whom Mr. Rose 
appeals as the best interpreters of a Divine Revelation, and Of the meaning of the Bible.” 
Such are the views of m person defending a party which professes to read without pre- 
judice, and to judge with impartiality. 
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Next, (p. 41,) because I do not think the Rationalists’ idea of 
correcting and perfecting Christianity a very wise one, I am told that 
there was something very similar in the three first centuries when a 
great difference was made between She faith of the intellectual and 
that of the vulgar! When I complain that the Rationalists reject 
miradtes, I am told (p. 42) that Luther talked of them as only fit for 
the ignorant and vulgar, as apples and pears are for children ; and that 
Quenstedt, Calov, and others,* whom I praise, said that miracles re- 
quire only Jides humana, while the true miracles, the inward workings 
of Christianity on the heart, require a Jides divina! When I complain 
St the indifference to religion in Germany, (which Dr. B. does not deny, — 
indeed he could not, as he wrote a book on the subject himself,— rhut 
which he says is dying away,) f am told that Origen complains of 
the same thing in his own times ; whence, by some singulaitprocess of 
reasoning, Dr. B. concludes that the present indifference in Germany 
does not proceed from the Rationalist doctrines, and that I am there- 
fore very much in the wrong, and the Rationalists very much in the 
right ! After settling ^is much to his own satisfaction, (I may add 
with great truth, and to mine also,) he proceeds to prove (p. 45 and fol- 
lowing), that not only am I foolish and ignoYant in the general, but 
especially ignorant of German theology. To speak seriously, I 
had hoped from a person like Dr. B. some corrections, in this part 
of his work, of such errors as very probably might have found their 
way into & work like mine. I should readily have received, nay, I 
should have been thankful for such corrections. I,was aware that I 
had taken all the means in my power to gain information, and all 
possible diligence to represent every thing fairly, but still, as I 
have said before, a foreigner is always liable to fall into errors in 
going into so* extensive a subject. Let us see then what Dr. B. 
charges as the extent of mine. First, he says, that I have thrown all 
the opinions differing from the orthodox ones together, when in fact 
there are four distinct sets of such opinions. Now the fact is, that 
I carefully and distinctly state (p. 70), that I do not seek to do more 
than indicate the general tendency of the sentiments of the Rationalists, 
and that the full Extent of the opinions I complain of is not held by all 
the divines of whom I speak ! By what right then does Dr. B. bring 
this unjust accusation against me ? I might ask, with jfqual truth, 
whether there is any real fcindatfon for his formal classification, — 
whether almost all the Rationalists (I except perhaps one or two 
fanatics) did not set out from the same principles , and travel along the 
same road, the only difference between them being that some went a 
little farther and some stopt short. 


* Dr. B. obviously does gross injustice to these persons, when he says, from these 
declarations, that they thought the miracles only intended for the contemporaries of Christ. 
They neither said nor thought so. Their distinction as to the two kinds of faith is per- 
fectly intelligible. No one ever thought the miracles more than external proofs of the 
truth. They are not the practical amenden of the heart, nor ashuch Intended to be the 
highest object? of ftith. With respect to Luther, every allowance is to be made for 
careless expressions in his works. A warm temper, haste, persecution, and slander, w!U 
excuse many improprieties of phrase. I have not Luther’s works at band, so as to 
know whether he is fidrly represented In this quotation. 
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Wegscheider, in speaking of Rationalism ‘and Rationalists, § 9, 10, 
11, IS, makes no formal division, but, like myself, treats the Rational- 
ists as guided by one principle, but “ vario modo recedentes” from 
Supernatui’alism. And in a MS. account of the Neologist school, 
lately put into my hands, drawn up by a Socinian of consicfejrable 
abilities and learning, (resident for some time at Gottingen) the fol- 
lowing observation occurs M All did not go equally far: there was a 
distinction made of Rationalists, and Naturalists, which appear however 
to me degrees only of the same thing. 11 However, I am quite willing 
to give my readers the benefit of Dr. B.’s classification, begging tlie^p 
to observe that he omits all notice of the most prominent writers 
in his classe^ and begging them also to observe the statements made as 
to the condition of German theology since 1750, by one of the Ration- 
alizing divides. 

The first class (p. 48), says Dr. B. considered Revelation as a supersti- 
tion, and Jesus either as an enthusiast or a deceiver. To this class belong 
Wiinsch and Paalzow, but no divine. I have myself said (p. 80), that 
few writers attacked our Saviour’s character ; Wit, be it remembered, 
that I have cited books,>where he was treated at all events as an 
enthusiast, and that Bahrdt himself, originally a divine, goes farther 
still. 

The second class does not allow that there was any divine operation 
as to Christianity in any way, and refers the origin of Christianity to 
mere natural causes. They make the life of Christ a romance, and 
him a member of Secret associations, and consider the Scriptures as’ 
only human writings, in which the word of God is not to be found. To 
this class belong Bahrdt, Reimarus, and Venturing (the two last not 
divines) and perhaps Brcnnecke. 

The third class comprises the persons usually called Rationalists. 
They acknowledge, in Christianity, an institution divine, beneficent, 
and for the good of the vVorld, and Jesus as a messenger of God, and 
they think that in Scripture is found a true and eternal word of God, — 
only they deny any supernatural and miraculous working of God, 
and make the object of Christianity to be the introduction of religion 
into the world, its preservation and extension, and they distinguish 
between what is essential and non-essential in Christianity, between 
what is local and temporal, and wfeat is universal. That is to say, 
they allow that there is good in Christianity — that all that is good 
comes from God— and therefore that Christianity comes from 'God ; 
but miracles, inspiration, every thing immediately coming from God, 
they wholly disbelieve. Among this class, Mr. B. reckons Kant, 
Steinbart, Krug, as philosophers ; and as divines, W, A. Teller, Lbffler, 
Thiess, Henke, J.E.C. Schmidt, De Wette, Paulus, Wegscheider, and 
Rohr. 

Last of all comes the fourth class, which goes a little higher, and 
(as Dr. B. says) considers the Bible and Christianity as a divine reve- 
lation in a higher seifee than the Rationalists ; assumes a revealing ope- 
ration of God distinguishable from his common Providence, carefully . 
distinguishes the periods of this divine direction, founds the Divinity 
of Christianity more on its internal evidence than on miracleSf but espe- 
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daily separates Church-belief * from the doctrines of Scripture, reforms 
it according to the sentiments of the Divine Word, and requires that 
Reason should try Revelation, and that Revelation should contain nothing 
against , though it may well have much above reason. Doderlein, 
Morus Reinhad did, and Ammon, Schott, Niemeyer, Bretschneider 
and others do, belong to this class.— Such is Dr. Bretschneider’s view 
of things in Germany. First let me observe again, not only that I 
have stated the existence of differences generally, but that I have in 
somes cases actually pointed out what Dr. B. has done. For example, 

f haVe stated that Doderlein (though not always quite. consistent) held 
igher notions as to Scripture than many others. But passing this 
over, let me ask whether Dr. B/s statement in any degree shakes mine. 
Nay, let me ask whether his statement is in any degree a lair one. The 
impression he wishes to convey is, that only a few of th^ theological 
writers in Germany have been violent, while the larger class has 
held the mild opinions which lie professes to hold himself. To both 
these points I have a little to say. Let any one refer, not to my work, 
but to Winer’s Handbuch, to Enslin’s Bibliotheca, or I might say to 
any tolerable German Catalogue ; let him remark who are the most 
voluminous among the theological writers, and then let him ask how it 
is that in Dr.B.’s studied and formal enumeration nine- tenths of these arc 
omitted. What Dr.B.’s motives for omitting them might be, I have no 
right to say ; but this I will state without fear of contradiction, that had 
he noticed them he must have altered his statements. What cbuld 
Dr. B. say — to select a few out of many— of Bauer, and Dathe, and 
Vater, and Gabler, and Augusti, and Eckermann, and Tieftrunk, 
and the early writings of Kaiser, De Wette, and others? If he will 
meet me on this ground, if he will prove that the authors I have 
referred to, and many others whom I have passed over, are not violent 
Rationalists, he will indeed benefit his cause. But on this material 
point lie is silent, wholly silent. He insinuates that 1 have exaggerated 
the numbers, and distorted the opinions of the Rationalists, and then 
he drops all mention of the majority of these writers, of the most 
voluminous and the most violent. But, farther than this, he is anxious 
to have it believed that his own opinions, which he states are the pre- 
valent ones, are of a different order from those of Wegscheider and 
the more violent writers Why docs he not tell us what his opinions 
arc ? He classes himself with Ammon ; and it is not very difficult to 
tell what that writer’s opinions were , f Let any person refer, for 

* This perpetual confusion is most extraordinary. Church-belief, as Or. B. calls it, 
is a hotting forth of Scripture doctrines, as the composer of the form believes them to 
exist in Scripture. They may be rightly or wrongly set forth, but they still profess to be 
a mere setting forth of Scripture doctrines. Dr. B. says, he and his party adhere to 
.Scripture. If they are asked, Do you then believe that Chmt is said to be God in 
Scripture ? he must answer either yes or no ; and, as soon as he has done so, he too is a 
setter forth of Scripture doctrines. 

t What they are, it may not be easy to determine. I certainly think, as I stated, that 
he has altered his tone in his later writings ; so said the writer 1 referred to. in the 
Archives du Christianisme, and so says another, even more strongly, in the Number for 
November, 1824; — nor should 1 fear to undertake the proof of iny position. But I 
understand that Ammon denies the existence of any alteration in his views. There 
cannot then be any thing unjust in referring to any of his writings. 
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example, to the citations I have made from his writings, and say what 
they think of his Christianity. Let them, while they have Dr. B.'s 
declaration, that Ammon,* like himself, considers Scripture as a reve- 
lation in a higher sense than other Rationalists do, fresh in their mind, 
read the following additional extract from Ammon’s Preface to tlje 5th 
Edition of Ernesti’s Institutio : 

It is easy to understand tfiat pious and good men, who refer all events to God, 
would write especially of the commencement of a new religion, so as to have 
the will, works, and decrees of the Deity perpetually before them; an observa- 
tion, the truth of which every page of the New Testament attests. In exploring 
these narrations, it is the duty of an interpreter not only to translate the worms 
of the writer, but to give the clear sense of what he says, to refer effects to their 
causes, confije events by proper laws,**and by this strong mark distinguish 
traditions frojn narrations , and dreams from facts . It 13 not sufficient to remark, 
on Matt. iii. 17, that a voice was sent from heaven at the baptism of Jesus. 
M Adde potius e loco parallelo, Joh.xii. 29. /3 povrrjv ycyovcvai, &c. de liquido, 
cui suam quivis sentenliam, ceu oraculo divino, substernere solebat.” So, on 
Actsix. 4, where it is said that Paul talked w ith Jesus from the clouds, a 
good interpreter will appeal to a place of clearly similar meaning, xxii. 17, 
where it is plainly said, u that the Apostle, being in an ecstasy, spoke with Jesus/’ 
If this right is denied us in ^(plaining Scripture, why do we try to explain it? 
why not suffer every one in reading Scripture to be wise or foolish as he will ? 
why do we not leave it to any one to fill it with figments, allegories, and other 
fanatical opinions? 

Need I add any more on this point ? 

But Dr. B. follows these remarks with another of great truth in itself, 
but not applicable*here. He says that it is not fair to judge of an age 
by the opinions that pass through it, but by those which it finally adopts 
and adheres to. And he adds (p. 51), that there are four classes of opi- 
nions which have been presented to the German public. (1.) Suppositions 
and hypotheses of learned men, attacked as soon as published, and since 
forgotten : for example, those of the writer of Horns , Bahrdt, Ven- 
turini, Reimarus, Eck, Brennccke, See. with many of Semler. (2.) 
Hypotheses which gained for a time a good deal of applause and cur- 
rency, but were still much opposed, and are either now given up, or 
only held by few : as, for example, the moral interpretation of Scripture, 
(he means Kant’s,) the explaining it in a modern sense, the theory of 
accommodation in its greater extent, the natural explanation of miracles, 
&c. (3.) Views which have gained.reception, but only with the smaller 

part or theologians : as the peculiar system of Rationalism ^ as set forth 
by Rohr and Wegsclieider; and (4.) Views such as are held by him- 
self, (and described above,) and, as he says, by the greater part of the 
Clergy and Laity . These alone have, according to Bretschneider, 
found any resting-place in public opinion, and of these, therefore, alone 
ought I to have spoken. Now this inference I deny altogether. For 
the last thirty or forty years, by his own confession, all sorts of wild 
and absurd opinions have been openly taught by very many writers of 
credit, and in the German Protestant Churches some of them are still 
retained ; while in other quarters, a less violent hut still ‘most material 
declination from the ancient belief of the Lutheran and Calvinist 


• The Latin words are eventa legibtis idoneis alii get, which may be, confine events to 

proper laws ; but Ammon’s Latin is fearfully bad, as well as Wegscheidcr’s. 
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Churches has prevailed. That there may be a tendency in both parties 
to relinquish the more obnoxious part of their opinions, — that is to say, 
that a fresh change of views may have taken«place, I am not concerned 
to deny. Now it is all this precisely which I have stated ; it is this which 
appeared to me to present a most striking and instructive lesson to us. 
What** indeed can be more striking than to see the Ministers of a 
Church, Professors of Divinity, &c. &c., throwing about, as if in sport, 
opinions, either subversive entirely of Christianity, or reducing it to 
mere Socinianism, and setting at defiance the Church to which they 
belong? Why it is unfair and improper to state what has been thu9 
going on, I c am at a loss to understand. It may be perfectly true that 
the most violent opinions are declining. What is violent seldom lasts ; 
and I have too firm a reliance on God’s providential care for his Church, 
to believe that he will not find a remedy for this mischiefV But it is 
not the less true that the mischief has existed, and it is not the less 
advisable to inquire into its cause, and profit by the lesson which the 
inquiry gives. 

Last of all, Dr. B. (p. 54) attacks the sources from which he is pleased 
to think I have derived my information. I happened in my Preface to 
mention as convenient books, a slight sketefi by Tittman, a work of 
Bahrdt’s, and Wcgscheider’s well-known volume; and I added, that as 
I could not get in this country some of the older works ‘ necessary for 
illustrating the growth and progress * of these opinions, I had for them 
(not for any others) referred to Ernesti’s Theological Review. Dr. B. 
assumes very artfully, that these are my only written sources of 
information, and then he pronounces that Tittman’s work is only 
a short imperfect account of a part of the subject. I never said 
it wa9 more ; nay, I mentioned that it was not well thought of, but 
that it was convenient as a compendium. But “ Ernesti’s book is 
dreadfully old, and it is quite absurd to refer to it ! ” Why, in the 
name of wonder? Was Ernesti not learned and not candid? Did he 
not represent fairly the opinions of the writers he reviewed in his own 
day? I have appealed to him for nothing else. — Then " Bahrdt s work 
is insignificant and long forgotten.” Be it so. I have no doubt that the 
Rationalists wish it forgotten ; but it is still, as 1 said, very convenient, 
for it is a systematic exposition of the Lutheran faith, with short 
notes below, stating the new opinions, so that reference can be made 
to any subject at once. 9 And the opinions briefly stated by Bahrdt 
are those of many of the Rationalists, repeated a thousand times in 
various works. — Arc such books, asks Dr. B., sufficient to give a view 
of the progress and the present state of Rationalism ? Certainly not ; 
and he cannot but be aware that I never pretended they were, but that in 
the notes I have referred to a vast number of authors for this purpose. 
Such an artifice is not worthy a person of Dr. B.'s reputation. — He 
goes on to state that in his opinion I have derived most of my knowledge 
from certain friends of mine, Anti-Rationalists, Fn Germany : and he 
subsequently alludes to one . Nay, one of the Journals on his side of 
the question designates Professor Tholuck in particular as my in- 
formant. Now I beg to say that I am not in any way acquainted with 
that gentleman, and never received the slightest communication from 
him. But I beg t q make a still stronger statement, namely, that I re- 
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ceived no assistance whatever from any friend, German or English, beyond 
that actually stated in the notes. As Dr. B. shamefully misrepresents 
that assistance, let us see*o what it amounts. In pp. 110 and 117, I 
mention that “ my knowledge as to the oath on going into orders was 
derived from Germans on whom I could depend.” It was so. J de- 
rived that information from a young Clergyman of the highest character, 
and a Layman of exalted learning, who has long paid especial attention 
to liturgical questions ; both of whom I met out of Germany. But of 
their private opinions on religion I know nothing, and I should have 
offended against the decency of private intercourse if I had presumed to 
inquire. The friend mentioned p. 161, is an English gentleman ; and the 
persons referred to lower in that page, and in p. 1 62, were all Laymen f 
who gave me no opinions of their own, but merely spoke'to facts which 
they had fliemselves known when studying in the Gymnasia. The 
information as to the incomes of the Clergy in the north of Germany, 
in p. 185, came from some English friends long resident at Dantzic; 
and, finally, the friends spoken of in p. 166, were English friends. All 
farther assistance I beg entirely and positively to disclaim ; so that all 
Dr. B.'s long dissertation.^nd his hope that my German friend, who has 
given me such a black picture of German theology, may see his answer 
to me, has been written in vain. Some part of it is indeed ridiculous 
in other respects. He says I have a very absurd correspondent in 
Germany, because I express, in p. 182, “ my sincere pleasure in know- 
ing that in Germany a better order of things may be expected. Some 
of the Rationalists have openly retracted — some are silent — the systetn , 
is on the decline— and the new appointments to the theological chairs 
are made from a better class of thinkers and scholars.” What made 
him think of a correspondent, I know not. I was only repeating what ‘ 
I had stated elsewhere, on. the authority of printed documents. Arid 
on the authority of those documents I beg to ask Dr. B., who says 
that no one knotfs anything of all this in Germany, whether he means 
to deny, for example, that Kaiser has retracted? — that De Wette has 
retracted? Does Dr. B. indeed know nothing of this? If that is true, 
I, at least, am not answerable for his ignorance of what others know. 
But does he not know that there is a determination in the Governments 
to discourage the Rationalists, and appoint persons of different opinions 
to situations in the Universities ^nd elsewhere ? Does he indeed 
know nothing, for example, of an ordonnance of the Grand Duke of 
Baden against the Rationalists ? Most assuredly he does. Even 
within the last few months, he knows of a contest with regard to this 
very Professor Tholuck, who has been seated in a fresh Professorship, 
to the great discomfiture of the Rationalists. 

But I have now a more serious matter to discuss with Dr. Bretschneider. 
I have said (p. 83) that 44 1 assert, on the faith of public and recorded 
as well as private testimonies, that these doctrines were publicly taught 
from the pulpit.* Nay, I have not seen any contradiction to this from 
any of the party themselves, except as to the generality of the usage. 

• Dr. B. quotes this—* 4 brought forward from the pulpit and the professor’s chair.” 
The last clause is an addition of his own. It is of no consequence— but it is as well in a 
direct quotation to quote only what you find. 
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They allow its frequency, &c.” Dr. B. says, that no doubt these 
doctrines were taught in the lecture-room, but (p. 59) that it is 
untrue that they were taught in the pulpits Now in the year 1822, 
though he has forgotten it, he himself published a book, (Ucber die 
Unkiichlichkeit diescr Zeit,) in the 49th and 50th pages of which he 
admits the fact which he now denies. He states there that the change 
of religious opinions had great influence on the sermons, the books of 
religious instruction published by the Clergy for the young and for the 
people, and that many preachers used these means to alter the people’s 
opinions on religion. Within sixty years, says he, the sermons have 
altered very much, and in contents , tone , and form , have followed the 
spirit of the age ! This needs no comment, or I could t give a very 
ample one. Want of truth, no doubt there is, but whether with me 
or not, others may judge ! After this specimen, I need h&rdly reply 
to his angry comment on my saying that the neological doctrines were 
taught in the Gymnasia, and that the miracles were there spoken of 
with contempt. He says that I cannot prove this to be generally 
true, and I have myself said that my information was, of course, 
private. But l may observe that he himse^ allows that the change 
in opinions had great effect on the religious instruction given by the 
Clergy to the young , and I can only repeat what I have said, that 
from testimonies I cannot doubt, it was common for these doctrines 
to be taught both in the Gymnasia and in the preparation for con- 
firmation. Dr. B. is very eloquent in his anger against me for this 
charge, but he must remember that he only brings* assertion against 
assertion. 1 cannot, too, but remark in what a situation he himself 
places the Rationalists. If they did not teach the opinions they 
believed, what did they teach ? Does he mean, that in their in- 
structions to the young (where they could not evade the point, as 
they might in the pulpit, by preaching morality founded on expe- 
diency,) they taught what they did not believe? Such is indeed the 
alternative into which their persisting to remain in a situation for 
which their opinions unfitted them, necessarily reduced them. They 
must have been compelled either to enforce what they considered as 
falsehood, or to do what Dr. B. allows would have been dreadful, to 
impress opinions on the young, the poor, and the ignorant, which in 
them, at least, would mpst i jobahly destroy every vestige of religion, 
and therefore of morality. 

Since these remarks went to the printer, I have received a very 
polite letter from the Rev. Mr. Evanson, informing me of his intention 
to publish a translation of Dr. Bretschneider’s pamphlet, which he 
considers As evasive as I do. I rejoice very much at this ; indeed I 
was only prevented from doing what he has undertaken, by an un- 
willingness to expend either time or money — two very scarce articles — 
on Dr. B.’s work. I trust that all, who are interested in the matter, 
will read Mr. Evahson’s translation, that they may see the nature 
of the reply made to my accusations. They will, I trust, see that 
I have not neglected any of Dr. B.’s remarks. The task of examining 
them has been anything but pleasant ; for it has consisted, not in 
defending nty principles, but in correcting the errors, and complaining 
%( the evasions and perversions of my adversary. Yet it will not, I 
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think, be labour entirely thrown away. On the one hand, the miserable 
defence which Dr. B. has offered for the Rationalists, is the best proof 
of the state of their cause; on the other, I feel that I may in future be 
fairly released from the necessity of noticing any attacks from Dr. 
Bretschneider. It cannot be required that I should enter intojprther 
controversy with a writer, who, instead of a frank and open defence, 
meets me with mere special pleading, and who neglects or is ignorant 
of the common laws of courtesy. 

Hugh James Rose. 


PECULIARS, OR EXEMPT JURISDICTIONS.' 

• * 

“These/’ says Ayliffe, in his Parergon Juris, “ are called exempt 
jurisdictions, not because they are under no Ordinary, but because 
they are not under the Ordinary of the diocese, but have one of their 
own.” There are different sorts of peculiars, and they have different 
rights belonging to them, which must be regulated either by the nature 
of the peculiar itself, or by ancient usage. There are some more 
highly exempt than others, i. e . the Royal Peculiars : which were 
anciently exempt from the jurisdiction not only of the Diocesan, but 
of the Archbishop also, and which were immediately subordinate to 
the See of Rome. By the 25 Hen. VI FI, c. 19, these were placed 
immediately under the jurisdiction of the Crown; and all appeals 
from them lie directly to His Majesty in the High Court of Delegates. 

But the more common sort of peculiars are those in which the Bishop has no 
concurrency of jurisdiction, and are exempt from his visitation. These have 
their appeals directly to the Archbishop, and not to the Diocesan within the 
circle of whose diocese they are locally situated. There is a third description 
of peculiars which are still subject to the Bishop’s visitation; and, being so, 
are still liable to his superintendance and jurisdiction. Wood in his Institute 
mentions these. He says, “These the Bishop visits at his first and at his 
triennial visitations.” Here the appeal lies from the peculiar to the diocesan: 
but the right of appeal and the right of visitation seem almost necessarily to go 
together. And Lord Chief Justice Holt said “ that there were three sorts of 
peculiars; the first Royal peculiars, where the appeal is directed to the King; 
the second, peculiars having exempt jurisdiction, such as that of a Dean and 
Chapter ; and the third, where the jurisdiction is not exempt, but under the 
controul of the diocesan.” — 3 Phill. llej>. 246. m 


ON WAR. 

Mr. Editor.— No man of feeling can help deeply regretting that 
complication of human misery, which is justly represented in your 
number for August last, as the ordinary result of war. And for one, 
I rejoice in the attempt thus made to expose the emptiness of military 
glory, and the cruelty on which it is necessarily founded. But the 
writer of the article to which I refer, appears to me to have over- 
stated the argument ; and I believe there is no more certain method 
than this, of setting against us those classes of mankind which we 
wish to convince. Our Church has expressly stated, in her 27th 
Article, that it is lawful for Christian men, at the commandment of 
the magistrate, to wear weapons and serve in the wars. Our Divines 
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are, I believe, pretty generally agreed that this lawfulness may be 
proved by most certain warrants of Holy Writ. Can we then con- 
sistently maintain, that “ so long as war prevails at all in the world, 
there never can be true humanity" among men, or true charity among 
Christians ?” I had rather admit, that the profession of arms, even 
with the implied blind obedience to the judgment of others, as to the 
occasion and objects of using them, is lawful ; though, I would 
contend as strongly as any one, that it is far, very far from expedient. 

To prove this latter point, all the quotations your correspondent 
has brought forward, strongly tend ; for how indeed can the mind, 
which is familiarized with such scenes of horror, escape being very 
violently tempted to a cruel andc^unnatural disregard ofjiuman life, 
and to a thirst for this world’s distinction at the price of human 
suffering? But there are considerations still more effectual to con- 
vince a serious and reflecting mind of the risk to which this pro- 
fession exposes its members. I would urge, especially, the frequent 
occasions of Sabbath breaking; the certainty that not a single Sabbath 
can be wholly oevoted to purposes for which the day is hallowed ; 
and the probability that many a Sabbath\niay be defiled by the 
active performance of professional duties. I would ask, too, any man 
who has ever thought seriously of another world, and of his own 
unfitness to appear in the presence of an Almighty Being, — I would 
ask, Will you devote yourself to a profession, which in its very 
nature especially exposes you to violent and sudden death? How 
difficult must it be in the hour of battle, when all around are animated 
and eager, — when the mind is intent on success, and that success the 
destruction of human life; — how difficult, when the fatal bullet checks 
the aspiring flight of this world’s hopes, for the soul in an instant to 
compose itself in prayer, and to assume that state of penitence and 
faith in which alone a Christian is fit for death ! I say not it is 
impossible ; if it were, I cannot think that war would have been 
permitted to a Christian. But I am sure that it must be found 
extremely difficult; and the apprehension of this difficulty ought, 
I think, to weigh much with those who study to make their whole life 
a preparation for the hour of death. 

I conclude, therefore, that the profession of war is one which may 
be lawfully undertaken; Jbut /vhicn, will, more perhaps than any other, 
endanger a man’s Christian state, unless undertaken with serious 
preparation of mind. 1 would have those who enter upon it consider 
well the difficulties which beset their path, and provide against them 
to the uttermost of their power. The justice or injustice of the cause 
to be contended for, lies on the conscience of those by whom war is 
undertaken. But he who executes their orders., will have but an 
indifferent account to give hereafter of his actions, unless he diligently 
takes every opportunity of improving himself, and all with whom he is 
associated, in the duties for which he is mainly sent into the world. 
The. evil tendency of his profession must not b{ considered as an 
aacuaa/or deficiency, but as a warning against iniquity, and a spur 
to assertion* The mischief to which he sees it lead, must inspire bis 
hfd|t w|tb diligence for his own sake, and a lively regard for the 
M of others : if he enjoy less of rest and quiet on the Sabbath, 
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he niUBt be the more earnest in his prayers and; studies on the 
remainder of the week ; if he apprehend die probability of sudden* 
death* he must be the more careful to be always prepared for it* 
In short, the more dangerous is his secular employment^ ho must be 
the more diligent in his Christian calling, and be emulous of that 
heavenly alchemy which in every case turns evil into good, aridT from 
the faults of the wretchedness of man derives illustration *of the glory 
of God. C. G. 


♦ 

PARAPHRASE OF PSALM VIII. 



Supreme aid! everlasting King ! 

Thee angels praise ; thy boundless fame 
Man’s feebler tongue shall strive to sing ; 
For thou art God, the God alone, 

Whose sceptre men and angels own. 

S. 

Above the heavens thy glories stone ; 

Around thee brightest Seraphim 
Thy height immense, thy power divine, 
With glad acclaim enraptured hymn, 
But half thy praises ne’er can tell, 

Though loud and full their voices swell. 

3 . 

But, HOLY Father ! jpfinite 
In love no less than majesty, 

To infant lips thou gav’st the might, — 

(O condescension worthy thee 1) 

To infant lips thou didst impart 

The strength to bless thee from tlie heart. 

Full many a spirit from Hell’s profound, 
Let loose to work the avenger’s will, 

In that sweet, artless, lisping sound, 

Hears thy dread voice command , — u Be 
still 

Then flees amain the Sun’s blest light. 

To seek the depths of endless night. 

5. 

Thou mad'at the spacious vault on high, 
And thou, in gorgeous wide display, 
Spanglest with stars the deep blue sky, 
And bidd’st the Moon a milder day 
DiflUse, what time the flaming Sun 
With giant speed his course hath run. 


• 6 . 

O what is man, corruption's heir 1 
To him no debt from thee is due ; 

Still thy never-failing care 

And eyes of grace his paths pursue ; 

With him thy mercies aye endure . ' 
Which flow so plenteq^ and so pure. 

A little lower than the crowd 
That All the courts of bliss above 
With hallelujahs sweet and loud. 

That spring from happiness and love ; 

A little lower in thy plan. 

Creator wise, thou madest man. * ' 

8 . 

A crown of glory lie shall wear. 

His brow resplendent wreaths shall bind; 
He through the heavens shall rise, and there 
His Anal destination find. 1 
O what is man, Creator great, 

That him such honours should await? 


9 . 

Meanwhile with lenient sway, on earth > 
Thou bidd’st him rule, and to his care 
Committ’st the things of lowlier l^rtb, 
The sturdy beasts, the fowls of air. 

And tenants of the stormy sea, 

That cleave the waters vast and free. 


10 . 

* How excellent, O Lord ! tliy Name, 

» Supreme»and everlasting King 1 
Thee angels praise ; thy boundless feme ' 
Man’s feebler tongue shall strive $o ling; 
For thou art Gqd, the God alone, 

Whose sceptre men and angels own, * 

g.w.b. 


ON THE COMPOSITION AND DELIVERY OF SERMONS, 

The preaching of written discourses has many* advantages ; ad® 
they are so obvious; that I. do not think it necessary to take up yntfr 
time in enlarging upon them. But there is one advantage *f 
ing without notes, wnich it wquM be v^ell if you could transfer 

habit of preaching with them. . I mean die — e 

easy to be understood. 
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' On the Composition and Delivery of Sermons . 

In written language, even where there is a desire to be perfectly 
intelligible, there is too often, from the great elevation of style, from 
the inverted collocation of words, and from the length and complexity 
of sentences, a degree of obscurity, which renders the sense doubtful 
to plain unlettered persons, and sometimes places it entirely out of the 
reach *of their minds. 

I therefore strongly recommend it to you to use plain language, 
(I do not mean, as you will suppose, low or vulgarly familiar 
language,) with as little inversion and involution as possible, and 
without any mixture of what the people call hard words, — words 
derived from other tongues, and not in ordinary use : for though these 
may be proper, in productions \vhere elegance or loftiness of style 
are expected and required, they are out of their place wlten you are 
addressing persons of humble station and limited intelligence, upon 
topics, too, of vital importance, from which they can derive little 
benefit, if they do not distinctly comprehend you. 

To be intelligible , is (to use a familiar phrase) a sine qua non; 
you should stdtpously sacrifice the pride of skilful composition, the 
taste for elegant and polished diction, the lo^e of graceful arrangement, 
and of well-rounded periods, to the wiser ana better ambition of being 
distinctly understood. There are, however, some of the best qualities 
of correct writing, which, instead of tending to perplex the minds of 
your hearers, will be great helps to them, both in seeing your meaning, 
and keeping it in memory. Such are method, perspicuity, and an 
adherence, even a rigorous adherence, to the subject of your text. 
I might enlarge upon these points, but it cannot be necessary ; you 
can be at no loss fully to understand my meaning ; and will, I hope, 
concur with me, and regulate your practice accordingly. 

With respect to the delivery of your sermons, it would be difficult 
to lay down rules that might be so clear in their application as to be in 
any considerable degree useful. I must confess that my own opinion 
is, that many of the Clergy of our Church, — whether from a delicacy of 
mind that makes them fearful of appearing to assume a pompous or 
theatrical tone' and manner, or from a dread (weakly entertained I 
think) of being suspected of imitating, or being thought to resemble 
enthusiastic and mcthodistical preachers, if they arc en#?rgetic, or 
earnest in their manner, or om whatever other cause,— many of our 
Clergy are too indifferent, tqo .little ambitious to excel where ex- 
cellence is so pre-eminently beneficial, too tame and inanimate in their 
addresses to their people. 

Yet, if he who speaks appears to take small interest in what he says, 
how can he expect that great interest should be excited in the minds of 
those who hear him ? If he suffer himself to appear cold, or to become 
dull, how can he reasonably hope to warm and move the hearts of 
others? If it be not evident that his own mind is penetrated with the 
importance of what he is teaching, how can he think to penetrate the 
hprjlened or the wayward mind of the habitual orjthe heedless sinner ? 
,It muat JSe admitted that here, as in all other cases, talents are un- 
jequpSfy bestowed. Nature does much more, in this respect, for some 
Others. Butjto have a just and feeling sense of the importance of 
pNpduty to be performed, to have the heart in that duty, to have a 
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sincere, an affectionate, a pious desire to promote' the salvation of 
souls, will go far to enable the man, least favoured by nature, (if he b4 
otherwise duly qualified,) to surmount all ordinary impediments and 
to preach the Gospel with effect. • 

Who is there, that in urging any point in which his own feelings are 
concerned, or which nearly touches the interests or. safety of those 
whom most he loves, — who is there that does not speak with energy 
or pathos — with that native eloquence, which, as it comes from the 
heart, seldom fails to reach the hearts of all to whom it is addressed t 
So will it be with him who with like interest preaches the Word of 
God. • . 

But if w<* suppose obstacles of tluf most discouraging nature, arising 
from feelings not easily excited, or from painful diffidence or insur- 
mountable shyness, or any other disqualifying cause; still there are 
feiv men who are not able, if they choose to be at the pains, to speak 
with becoming gravity, deliberation and distinctness ; who may not; 
with careful and persevering industry, divest themselves of any 
unnatural tone, or vicious mode of pronunciation (■ who may not* 
by giving a frequent p*?vious consideration of their sermons, have 
every part of them so present to their minds, that though their 
delivery be but reading, it will approach the natural tones of speech. 
This degree of proficiency every man may attain, who will sincerely 
labour to attain it ; and if that which must constitute so main a part 
of hiS usefulness in his ministry, be not in bis estimation worthy 
of such labour, ft would be difficult to conjecture what he would 
consider to be so. 

What I have now said respecting the manner in which sermons 
should be read, will apply, I think, with even augmented force, to 
the manner of reading the Liturgy. 

Weighty as is your subject, yet still, when you preach, you speak 
to men ; when you read the Liturgy, you address yourselves to God; 
You are the organ of the prayers of all. In the presence of the all- 
wise, all-powerful, all-holy Creator, you plead for his dependent 
offending creatures : your voice is the voice of the assembled people : 
you offer to their God their humble penitence, their fervent suppli- 
cations, their grateful thanksgivings ; you express to Him their fears," 
their wants, their hopes, their piety* and theis faith : through you they 
present to God their Saviour, their petition for all spiritual blessings 
necessary to their salvation ; for all temporal mercies conducive to 
their peace; and in His name, and by His authority, you .pronounce, 
the pardon of the sins which they confess and abjure. 

How awful is this privilege! How exalted are the functions you 
perform ! It is not in the power of thought to place a human being in 
a position more solemn, more affecting, more calculated to fill the 
heart with the deepest feelings of adoration, hope, and trust $ of piety 
to God, and love to # man. 

Is this an office lo be hurried over with an appearance 4>f careless 
disregard ; or to be performed with a merely decent degree of serious , 
attention? I trust you estimate it in a different manner. Yet nofojji^ 
can be more clear, (I make the observation, reverend bretbrenj 
with reluctance and regret,) nothing can be more clear, than wm 
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with many people the prayers of the Church are considered as a 
tedious, or at least as no very interesting or important part of 
the service : — they come to them late, they go through them with 
but little appearance of reverend devotion ; and when there is no 
sermog or lecture, there are but few who come at all. 

Do they forget that the Lord’s day (to say nothing of other 
days solemnly to be observed by the Church) is set apart for the 
worship of Almighty God? Do they forget that the Church is the 
place expressly dedicated to the purpose of offering their public 
adorations to his Divine Majesty? Do they forget that the main 
object of their attendance in that Church is humbly to .confess their 
offences to God? to receive, if « this be done with truq contrition, 
the assurance of His pardon, the absolution of their sin^? to unite 
in prayer and praise to hear the Word of Life, in the selected 
Lessons, the Epistles and Gospels of the day ? and to seek and find 
that spiritual comfort, that assisting grace, of which these services 
are the important means ; and without which, though they may 
deem themselves religious, their religion must be vain? 

If they do forget these things, I fear,\ny reverend brethren, it 
must be because they are not duly remembered by those who are 
appointed to perform this service ; because it is too often performed 
with less solemnity, less feeling, less devotion than it ought. 

Be not therefore surprised that I exhort you carefully to consider 
this subject, and to 'use your best ability to lead the devotions of 
your congregation with impressive, recollected, and judicious zeal; 
neither cold nor languid on the one hand, nor vehement and enthu- 
siastic on the other ; but serious, humble, fervent, and sincere. — 
Doing this, you will satisfy your own consciences ; you will edify and 
comfort your people ; and your Churches will not be deserted for the 
Meeting-house. — Bishop Mountain. — Extract from Charge deli- 
vered in 1820 . 


THE UNITY OF THE CHURCH. 

. Mr. EditOr. — As the late instances of conversion from the errors 
of the Romish Church have drawn considerable attention in this 
country towards the mqpns /of increasing their number, I venture 
to offer to your notice a remark which has long appeared to me 
of some importance in the consideration .of this subject. One of 
the points in which the faith of the Romish Church has the strongest 
hold on the human mind, is, its presumed unity. One of the most 
frequent and effectual obstacles which prevent the conversion of 
Romanists, is the apprehension of incurring the sin of schism. It is 
therefore necessary to meet this objection in the outset, by pointing 
out the consistency of the Church of England* with the scriptural 
doctrine, of unity ; and by satisfying the mind of the inquirer, that 
schism is considered in our Church in the same offensive light in 
which it is represented in the Scriptures. For this purpose, it will 
be necessary to refer to the history of our Reformation, and therein 
to jjpsist upon thegjpare of our venerable reformers to recede no 
further from the Church of Rome than was required by the truth 



of the Gospel, and the strong terms in which' they, uniformly con# 
demned those whose zeal for reformation betrayed them into disorder 
and needless innovations. 

With these views, I cannot but most anxiously wish that a society 
for promoting the conversion of Romanists might be formqg, con* 
sisting of members of the Church of England only ; for I can augur 
little substantial good from the exertions of the one, whose resolu- 
tions are given in your August number, who appeal for subscriptions 
to the “ Christian philanthropist of every denomination.” Surely 
it is a mistake to suppose that we have in this matter common (ause, 
or stand on common ground with Presbyterians, Independents, Bap- 
tists, with # Quakers and Socinianst with Antinomians and Ranters. 
It is inconsistent no less with Scripture, than with the doctrine of 
the Cburclf of England, to imagine that we should increase a man's 
saving knowledge, or improve his means of edification and salvation, 
by promoting his conversion from the Church of Rome, to a company 
of mistaken enthusiasts, who would withhold one or both of the 
sacraments, deprive him of the blessings of a lawful ministry, and 
cut off his hope in the .atonement of Christ. I cannot understand 
how it is consistent with the principles of the Church of England to 
subscribe to a fund, which, according to the terms of the society, is to 
be dispensed “ by clergymen and others, by individuals and associa- 
tions,” in attempting to draw over the members of the Church of 
Rome, without any settled object, any specific faith, to which they are 
to be directed. For my own part, I think it quite as important to fix 
what they are to be converted to, as what they are to be converted 
from; and I think it incumbent on the society to which I h^ve already 
referred, to give some distinct pledge on this point before they 
proceed any further in their operations. Without an assurance that 
the deluded victims of papal tyranny will, if converted by tbe means 
of this society, be established in a faith and worship Viore pure, more 
conducive to their edification here, and more directly tending to their 
salvation hereafter, 1 cannot see what benefit I should do to my 
fellow -creatures by contributing to their funds. I trust that I fall 
not short of any one of its members in the sincerity of my wishes 
for the extirpation of Romish ignorance and superstition; but, at 
the same time, I cannot forget that it was tl^ last affectionate intreaty 
of our common Lord and Saviour, that “ we all might be one.” 

C.G. 



THE POOR LAWS. 

Mr. Editor. — 1 have just seen it mentioned with great indignation 
in a London newspaper that, in a parish not ten miles from the metro- 
polis, the weekly labour of individuals was set up by auction, and pur- 
chased at five, six, or seven shillings per week, which sum was to be 
eked out to the amqjunt of a sufficient maintenance from the parish funds. 
The Clergyman of the parish, it was added, and many of the respectable 
inhabitants protested against this degrading system, but in vain; it was 
triumphantly carried by the occupiers of land. „ 

l am glad when these things attract notice, an# are spoken of kith 
deserved reprobation; but there is no reason why that should hot 
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happen within ten miles of the metropolis, which has been constantly 
happening for many years past in all the agricultural districts of 
the south of England. But, Sir, let the blame lie where it is due : on 
the principle which leads to the practice , and, as seems to me, in- 
evitably. 

The principle of the poor laws, as now acted upon, requires that 
either employment, or the wages of employment, should be pro- 
vided by the parish for every able-bodied applicant. “ I have no 
employ,'* says the labourer, “and I can (ind none: and the magistrate 
says I must have five, or seven, or nine, or twelve shillings per week 
(as the case may be) for the support of myself and family." It is 
no exaggeration to assert that in Many districts, there are f’om ten to 
twenty individuals out of every thousand of the population in this 
exact predicament. What is to be done ? Will any occupier of land 
give five or ten shillings for this man’s labour ! We cannot afford it: 
we are overstocked with hands already, and cannot employ more with 
any prospect of return. Must we then give this applicant live or ten 
shillings per week to spend in idleness ? One may r^ply, Perhaps I 
can give him half that sum without loss to thyself; if the parish will 
make up the other half, they will still be gainers, and the man's labour 
will be superintended. 

I shall be glad if any of your correspondents will show that this 
process does not follow necessarily out of the obligation to find work 
for every parishioner. The Committees of both Houses of Parliament 
reprobate the practice, but they have not pointed Out how it can be 
avoided ; and they have not repealed the statute which leads to it. 
The evils consequent upon it are overpowering. 

First, a superfluous or redundant population is encouraged : 

Secondly, the reciprocal connexion between the labourer and the 
employer of labour is dissolved : 

Thfcdly, the labourer is degraded into a state of villanage, and cor- 
rupted for want of effectual control : 

Fourthly, the employer is tempted to throw upon the parochial 
rates what he ought to pay as the wages of labour. He has one or 
two supernumeraries; but he acts as if all were supernumeraries. 

In the end, a system is gaining ground, of which it is impossible to 
say whether the political or >'he moral evils are the most dangerous. 
Discontent, depravation of habits, increase of crime, arc the immediate 
results : and the ultimate prospect is universal pauperism. 

Shall we<bc constantly seeing this, and hearing this, and lamenting 
it, and complaining of it, and shall we take no steps to provide a 
remedy? Your readers, Sir, are generally Clergymen ; and in what- 
ever way we view the subject, the Clergy are mainly interested in it. 
But I am sure "they will disdain all private or selfish considerations, 
and will unite in saying that they would bear anything with cheer- 
fulness^ which did not come attended with the moral, deterioration (the 
phrase is by no means adequate to the evil) of the 'people committed 
to their charge, ’t'hey have long been waiting in the fond and patient 
hojt&/th&t the legislature must interfere to prevent the continuance 
ojHfo growth of so'forrupt a system : but they seem to be waiting in 
And one of my objects in troubling you with this letter, is to 
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propose, through the medium of your publication, that they should 
promote, in their several districts, petitions to either or ioth Houses of 
Parliament, that they would apply their wisdom to the remedy of this 
crying national eviL Political petitions from the Clergy .as a body I 
am fhr from desiring : but petitions which have in view a moral object, 
would come from no set of men so properly as from those whoeure the 
appointed guardians of the moral condition of the people. Their 
motives must be pure; and their opinion, founded on daily observation, 
ought to command respect. 

All that we require is a statute declaring that after such a ye^r, no 
overseer should be obliged to find employment, or relief in lieu of 
employment, for the able-bodied applicant. And such a statute might 
be prefaced by stating, that a general misapprehension of the law of 
Elizabeth had long prevailed, so that relief was commonly ordered not 
only to the impotent but to the able-bodied poor. And the political 
evils might be ailuded to, which must result, at no long distance, from 
such an interference with the jiatural course of things by which the 
number of labourers and the demand for labour are adjusted to each 
other. 3 

Petitions to this purpose will call the attention of our legislators to 
the real evils of the country, and strengthen the hands of those amongst 
them who are aware of the danger, and willing to avert it. And should 
such a measure ever reach the Upper House, I trust that our Bishops 
would perceive that the Poor Laws (as well as the Game Laws) well 
deserve the attention of the conservators of the Church, being in- 
timately connectbd with the spiritual welfare of its members. 

October , 1827. Vigil. 

ECCLESIASTICAL AND BIBLICAL SOCIETY. 

T1IOUCH1S ON THIS FORMATION OF A SOCIETY FOR T1IE PROMOTION OF 
ECCLESIASTICAL AND BIBLICAL RESEARCH. 

It is not. possible to trace the course of our national history, except 
through the channel of ecclesiastical records, because all knowledge 
was for a certain period confined among churchmen. In like manner 
the integrity of the sacred text cannot be established, without a 
thorough inquiry into the history # and character of those to whom the 
preservation of the holy oracles was entrusted. 

An acquaintance with the history, the jurisprudence, the constitution, 
and the religion of the country being thus dependent on ecclesiastical 
research, it is astonishing that no institution has yet been formed to 
promote it. 

Libraries, museums, funds, and charters have been so amply pro- 
vided in aid of other literary and scientific objects, that the medical 
student, the naturalist, the astronomer, the antiquarian, the artist, and 
the mediate, know where to go for the purpose of pursuing their 
investigations, of ^consulting authorities, or of exhibiting the result of 
their labours.* But the theologiad and the ecclesiastical student have 


• Antiquarian Society, Royal Society, Society of Literature, Astronomical Society, 
Society of British Artists, Lmnscau Society, Medical and Chirurgical Society, MedrcPr 
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no such resource # nor can they confidently apply themselves to any 
one quarter for information or encouragement. They may hunt 
through half the libraries in the kingdom! and yet lib unable to find 
that for which they are in search ; or they may desire to communicate 
interesting intelligence! and know not to whom to address themselves. 

The*proposed Society might supply these defeats by providing, 

1. A depository of rare and valuable works in print and MS. 

£• Facilities of obtaining copies, or extracts of books and MSS. in 
foreign libraries. 

3. f A mart or centre for communications relative to important dis- 
coveries, illustrations, or critical remarks. 

4. Opportunities of holding correspondence with foreign literati. 

5. Funds for the purchase of Books and MSS., and fof the remu- 
neration of persons employed to collect, to examine, to collate, or to 
transcribe. 

6. A local habitation and a name for such as are inclined to pro- 
mote ecclesiastical and biblical research. 

It is a well-known fact, that great light has lately been thrown upon 
many very material points of English histqry, by the production of 
papers, which had been unexamined for ages tfhd centuries before. 

There are numberless documents which a society of this kind might 
yet be instrumental in securing from oblivion; and record offices, 
registries, monasteries, public and private libraries, would not be slow 
in offering rolls, legal deeds, grants, and manuscripts of various kinds 
for inspection, if due encouragement were held out, and proper appli- 
cation made. 

Leland enriched his great national work by virtue of the commission 
which gave him “ free liberty to enter and search the libraries of all 
Cathedrals, Abbeys, Rriories, Colleges, See., as likewise all other 
places wherein records, writings, and whatever else was lodged that 
related to antiquity.*’ 

In the same manner much might now be brought out of “ deadly 
darkness to living light,*' for the history of the Church was for a very 
long period the history of the whole kingdom ; and property, privileges, 
public and private rights, and even family affairs, were so involved in 
ecclesiastical proceedings, that the Church records contain the only 
memorials on which we can rely. 

Bede was obliged to seifd tJ Rom€ for materials to compile bis Early 
British History ; and no doubt the Roman archives’could now furnish 
invaluable information, since every thing relative to temporal as well as 
ecclesiastical causes was transmitted to Rome by way of enrolment or 
transcript, so long as the jurisdiction of the Pope extended to this 
country. 

There is ro Reason to fear that the literary treasures of the Vatican 
are entirely closed against the inspection of persons qualified to examine 
them. The Viscount Chateaubriand, in his Melanges Littfraires , relates 

« 

— _ . — — - — 

Zoological Society, Geological Society, Royal Asiatic Society, Horti- 
cniugttif&ot&tyi &c. See. &c. &c. The last-mentioned Society, consists of shout 2400 
m tomrt, **oh of Whom pays In advance forty guineas towards Its hinds, or six 
guineas on admission, and four guineas annually, 
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that he has seen some of the secret papers relative to the massacre of 
St. Bartholomew; it, is not therefore chimerical to hope that access 
may be had to some of the many papal records^ which would serve to 
illuat^ate doubtful points in English history. . ' 

But, it, is not from Rome dhly, that an Ecclesiastical and Biblical 
Society might succeed in. deriving valuable accessions of y historical 
knowledge. All. the monastic fraternities were in constant* ancH$gular 
correspondence with eachother, the Benedictines in particular ; and the 
Benedictine monasteries abroad were, and perhaps are in possession 
of copies of almost all that was committed to writing by the brethren 
of their order in England, who were the principal historians of their 
day. In fact nothing would promise a richer harvest than an inquiry 
for MSS. in foreign monasteries. * 

It is alsa to be remembered, that many of the continental libraries 
are furnished with works of reference in print, for which it would be 
in vain to seek at home, and English authors are frequently put to 
serious inconvenience for want of such.* The establishment of the 
proposed Society would obviate this difficulty by means of agents or 
correspondents deputed to inspect and transcribe passages, where the 
book or MS. required coyld not be purchased, and the Society would 
soon have the names of eminent men of every nation enrolled oft its 
books, were it only for opportunities of collation and transcription. 

It now remains to speak of the advantages which the science of 
Theology would derive from an association formed on the above- 
mentioned basis. 

The extent and influence of the Bible Society, and the many thousand 
copies of Scripture which it circulates annually in various dialects and 
languages, is a consideration sufficient of itself to excite a strong 
desire in the minds of those, who watch with jealous eye over the 
integrity of the sacred text, to promote an Institution, which would 
tend to remove the difficulties of collation, to render polyglot under- 
takings more practicable, and to facilitate the labours of the translator, 
the interpreter, and the critic. 

If a diligent investigation, conducted by competent persons, were 
set on foot by an association, which might be expected in a few years 
to combine the zeal and talent of theologians of all countries, many 
discoveries might possibly be made of more ancient copies of the 
Sacred Scriptures than any which we now possess, and of unedite4 
works q£the early Fathers of the 6hurch. # • 

There is no doubt that the librari& of the continent, and even those 
of our own island, f contain many invaluable MSS. which have hitherto 
escaped research altogether, or have eluded the ingenuity of those who 
have attempted to decypher them. 


* In the progress of the Roman Catholic Controversy, Mr. Butler lifted Or. Southey 
to « complete his subject in the manner his friends would wish, WUhout ransacking 
foreign libraries \ ” and ills said that Dr. Southey found Mmstlf obliged to undertake a 
journey to Holland for the express purpose of consulting authorities necessary to accom- 
plish his " Vindidss Ecdeslss AngHcan®.” 

t Especially the Lambeth Library, and the MS, Library of Corpus Christ! College, 
Cambridge. Two very important MSS. have been brought to light in *tbe Durham 
Libraries within ftp. last century. % , , ^ 
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In almost all the oriental bazaars, MSS. are exposed to sale, the 
contents of which are utterly unknown from the ignorance of the 
people into whose hands they have f&Uen. 

The monasteries of the Hast abound in unexamined MSS., and no 
intelligent traveller returns from Greece* or Turkey without bringing a 
new catalogue of MSS. which were unknown to former inquirers. Two 
hundrecT MSS. are reported to be deposited in one monastery only on 
Mount Athos: “ Vast heaps of &lSS',all covered with dost and dirt,’* 
to use the language of an eye-witness, were seen in other libraries of 
the same region. Possevin furnished a list of fifty -4ve theological 
MSS/ preserved in the principal library of Patmos, and the later 
catalogue, supplied by the Rev. R. Walpole, after 'speaking of ninety- 
two MS S. and four hundred printed volumes, adds, that “the account 
here subjoined by no means precludes the necessity tof further 
examination.” a 

Of the contents of the Imperial and other Libraries of Constantinople, 
no adequate conjecture can be formed; but we may reasonably suppose 
that if the same exertions were to be made by an Ecclesiastical and 
Biblical Society, which have done so much honour to individuals of the 
Medicean family, their success would not be«much inferior. 

The libraries of the Vatican and of Florence owe most of their MS. 
treasures to the industry and judgment of collectors who Were 
employed by the Medici in exploring different parts on the shores of the 
Archipelago and Levant. 

In addition to these considerations, there are very many works of 
consequence, which might be completed, and others which might be 
undertaken through the encouragement and patronage of an association 
of this kind. A continuation of the Critiei Sacri ; an enlarged edition 
of Poole’s Synopsis ; a cheap reprint of Kennicott’s collated Hebrew 
Text, or a compilationSbf all the valuable comments and expositions of 
the Holy Volume, embodied in one grand work, would be worthy the 
attention of a Society, as being beyond the means of an individual to 
accomplish the latter especially, for nothing could be a greater help 
to the theological student, than to be enabled, at one view, to see all 
that has been written by the learned upon any text of Scripture, and 
to compare the solutions, remarks, and illustrations of the jbest and 
most orthodox divines. William S. Gill?* 

Durham, October 10. 


VESPERS. 

At. Evening-tide, by the store of the sea, 

1 lift up my soul, 0 Lord, to thee. 

In the calm of that eoof *$d silent hour, 

There comes from above aheaVeubr power; 

It broods on my bttssf^wit&wam 

Like the Angel that IroohWfc Bethesaa’s spring ; 

That 
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On abstaining from the Sacrament . 

• 

How lonely is this forsaken strand 1 
But I feel that « God is a God at hand.* 

“ His* searching “eyes are in every place,* 

And soon I may w see him face toiace* 
u The 5 clouds are hts.Chariot,” to eaifo thdrbow^ 

Behold, I stand in his presence now! 

Away, vain pleasures that around me smile,* 

And leave roe alone with my God awhile. 

Tie done— I tread On the shore of the sea," 

But my thoughts have been where they ought to hot i 
And the world has drifted away from my sight * 

While they sought the fountaiu of life and light. 

I have trembled, have wept, my spmt did fail, 

But mercy, mercy, has shone through the veil. * 

And I bless the hour of the Evening-tide, 

When l muse upon Him for man who died, 

And own the power of the Crucified. D. 

September, 1827. 


THE EVIL CONSEQUENCES OF ABSTAINING FttOM THE 
SACRAMENT. 

9 

EXTRACT OF A SERMON BT THE REV. W. H. 

You conceive that the neglect of the Lord’s Supper cannot be a 
mortal sin— cannot be a crime of so serious a nature as to exclude the 
transgressor from the mercy of his God, because it is not attended by 
any evil consequences to society. This persuasion is, I am aware, the 
chief defence by which you could sustain yourself in the known and 
wilful violation of an express article of Christian duty; — Let us then 
discuss this plea. Now, it is quite certain that the laws of God Ere 
always designed to promote the ultimate good of his creatures: but as 
we are not always capable of discovering the particular end in wiew, 
it is our duty to confide entirely on his wisdom, and, whether we can 
or cannot perceive the design of the divine institutions, to follow them 
with an humble and implicit obedience. But in the present iitstanee 
it is very easy to trace, from the beneficial results that follow the 
observance of this holy rite, the object and end for which it was 
appointed ; end it is therefore equally easy to, point out the iqjury tp 
your feUoW-nreatures which accompanies your transgression. 

In the first place, by the institution of the Sacrament, there was 
established a certain and perpetuaPwitnesS td the truth of Christianity. 
It has been shewn at large by Lewlie, in an argument, against the 
Deists, which none of that ingenious sect has ever bepn able In the 
^lightest degree to shake* that there are four certain tales, Which if 
they are found to meet in any matter of fact, it is impossible ghat that 
foot should be false* The rules are these:— First, the tact must #e such 
that men may judge of it. by the outward senses of hearing* and 
sight i Secondly, it must be done publicly in the fae#iqf the world ; 
Thirdly, that some outward action be performed v in 'foemqry of it; 
and, Fourthly, thgt w£h action* Or ptaenhttyjpdi be jpstituted, and 
commence fromtbl time tWd* fitter of Now all 

thew rulcr mmt in ,tt* wlntjri. % Tbn. mm 

.sumdk. of lAidi *be mm «f wfcq f»n *6w? woold ewld. 
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him to know that they were supernatural. They were performed 
publicly in the face of the world. The Sacraments of Baptism and 
the Lord’s Supper were celebrated in perpetual memorial of them ; 
and that not in after ages, but at the very time these miracles took 
place ; and the existence of the Sacraments are therefore the incon- 
testible evidences of the truth of the miracles. It is not my purpose 
to give an abstract of the volume in which this argument in proof of 
the truth of Christianity is exhibited at large, and in a manner which 
I believe to be incontrovertible ; but there is a deduction from this 
argument that I would enforce on your attention. If it be a fact that 
the uninterrupted observance of the Sacrament, from the days of the 
Messiah to, our own, is tbe certain testimony of the truth of 
Christianity to us, you must perceive of how great importance it is 
that this holy rite should be handed down to our descendants, and 
remain a9 the certain testimony of the truth to them :* you must 
perceive that by abstaining from the Sacrament, you do to the utmost 
of your power endeavour to break the chain of proof; and that if 
your offence were universal — a consideration which may teach you to 
appreciate the criminality of your omission — the strongest evidence of 
the facts recorded in the Gospel would be lost to posterity, and 
Christianity itself laid prostrate at the feet of the Infidels. 

But the Sacrament is not only a testimony to the facts of the Gospel, 
which you are bound to maintain ; but it conveys an impressive lesson 
of Christian doctrine. It inculcates by emblems the momentous 
doctrine of the atonement. That mankind are indebted for their 
reconciliation with God to that body which was givei } for them , and to 
that blood which was shed for their transgressions, is the paramount 
doctrine of our faith, and is one which even in the darkest ages, 
among the most ignorant of Christian nations, has never been lost sight 
of. But how was this momentous truth preserved? Simply by the 
universal and uninterrupted observance of the Lord’s Supper. The 
bread broken, the wine poured out — the symbols of«the body and 
blood of Jesus* were the records by which ignorant and benighted 
people were instructed of the efficacy of his sacrifice. The regular 
return of the Sacrament was not only a festival of religious gratitude, 
or a rite of religious worship, but it was an experimental lesson of 
religious instruction. When every other voice was silent, when the 
book of God was concealed jn a language unintelligible* to the multi- 
tude, and could only be purchased* at a price that placed it out of the 
reach of the multitude, the consecrated elements were as the preachers 
of the ihtth ; tbe memorials of the death of Jesus, handed down from 
generation 4 to generation, the holy and mysterious import of his dying. 
In these present days of light, it may be conceived that such aids for 
the preservation of the truth are no longer needed; that having the 
Gospel open to us, we may there read and learn, and meditate and 
adore, and dispense with all sueh eymbolic aids to our religion* But, 
my brethren how do we know that our present state of light and 
knowledge wil) continue? How kno w we that, barbarism and ignorance 
may not again extend? itself over the nations pf Christendom ? How 
know tp that: the existence of the Holy Sacrament jmay not again 
beemta* tfi* only source of hntrifetiCfi* from whichtfthe unlettered 
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disciple of the Saviour may derive his knowledge of the hope that is 
in him ? How know you but that by omitting this observance, how- 
ever slight or trivial or unimportant it may appear to some, you may 
be assisting that disuse of the institution which may eventually lead to 
a total abandonment of' the sacramental table, and thus cut off the 
stream of religious light from reaching those darker times, which may 
possibly, if nothjgbly probably, await our descendants* * ^ 

. Again, this sacred rite was designed as a public manifestation of 
your own faith in the sacrifice of Jesus. Your attendance is a public 
and solemn avowal of your dependance on the atonement of your 
Redeemer and not on your own merits. By the observance Of this 
rite, you demonstrate that you rely on the graces of his Spirit, and net 
on your own exertions, for the achievement of your salv&tidn ; and that 
you are nof merely a Christian of birth and education, but a Christian 
in spirit and in truth. Now, no man who has the slightest acquaint- 
ance with the principles of human nature, and observed its tendency to 
yield to the authority of numbers, rather than undergo the trouble of 
inquiring and judging for himself, will fail to comprehend the wisdom 
of such an institution. Mankind are, as it were* sympathetically con- 
vinced by witnessing the ^conviction of others: and you are called' to 
attend the public celebration of the Sacrament, that they may be 
persuaded by the testimony of your conviction. This tendency of 
human nature, by which we are impelled to fly from the doubt and 
insecurity of our own private speculations, and to support the mind by 
precedents and authorities, is, of such universal operation, that those 
very unbelievers, who pretend by the mere force of intellect to have 
obtained an emancipation from all popular prejudices, still adRress 
themselves to the same means of authenticating their conclusions. They 
endeavour to persuade themselves, that their opinions are tacitly the 
opinions of you all ; — that you are but formalists in religion, and 
hypocrites in faith, and sceptics at the heart that you attend the 
services of religion, as Deists but not as Christians. .Your ab- 
staining from the Sacrament justifies these suspicions, and confirms 
them in their unbelief; for how is it possible to suppose that any 
man can be more than an external and nominal Christian, who, 
when his Redeemer has desired him to perform a simple act in re- 
membrance of him 9 refuses to witness his remembrance by the per- 
formance of the act ? — In this point of view then your desertion Of 
the Communion is injurious to society. Yoi withdraw your signature 
from the public declaration of the truth of the Gospel* You diminish 
the weight of authority iu its favour. As far as your influence extends, 
you invalidate the reverence of revelation in the public taitid ; and 
with that reverence the public welfare and happiness must ever rise 
or fall* 

The sin of neglecting the Sacrament is aggravated, by another con- 
sideration ; there are spiritual benefits attacUd to the pfottsrsnd worthy 
observance of this rite. These benefits tre added graces of the Holy 
Spirit: the strengthening of your virtuous resolutions :tbe depression 
of your violent ant unrighteous dispositions. Now, no man can obtain 
these additions of divine grace— no man can . make these approaches 
towards the sane tifiefttion of hia soul, and retain them as the occasions 
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of a selfish serenity, and the sources of an uncommunicated joy. 
Every individual among us is so intimately connected with his fellow- 
creatures, that his improvement in virtue is essential to the happiness 
of his parents, his wife, his children, his friends, his employers, his 
neighbours, his inferiors : — consequently, to omit availing himself of 
those means of sanctification which the Almighty lias mercifully placed 
within his reach, is really and essentially an injury to those whom his 
spiritual improvement would have benefited. As far as lies in his 
power, he diminishes the stock of national holiness, and of national 

a incss the consequence of national holiness ; and he retards the 
jnent of his daily prayer that the will of God may be done in earth 
as it is in heaven, by rejecting those divine assistances without which 
he has no ability to execute his part towards the producing so blest a 
consummation. ‘ * 

There is yet one other consideration, which shews that<the guilt of 
neglecting this holy institution is aggravated by the injury wliich it 
occasions. Did you not, each of you, individually add the authority 
of your example to the desertion of the sacramental table, others 
would be ashamed of being guilty of so impious an omission. You 
make a precedent for others; — you add to the crowd who throng from 
our Churches, without completing their religious duties, on days 
appointed for the celebration of the Communion ; and unite to form a 
screen around the blushes that would condemn the solitary recusant. 
If the majority remained to obey the ordinance of their Saviour, there 
would be a disgrace and ignominy attached to the neglect of this 
Sacrament ; there would gradually become an universal practice of 
attendance; all who were of age to communicate' would regularly 
communicate, and that on every day of communion. And so it ought to 
be: man is by nature so imperfect— so in love with sin— so averse 
from good, that he cannot unite himself with his duty by too many 
ties, or surround himself by too many barriers against transgression. 
The constant attendance at the Lord's Supper constrains the Christian 
to the habit of self-examination. It brings him, as it were, into the 
frequent presence of the judgments of his God. He sees the day of 
Sacrament close before him, and it is a warning to abstain from crime. 
It adds to the terror of iniquity. If he err, it compels him to a speedy 
repentance. Evil is prevented from growing into habit. The constant 
periodical observance of the Sacrament restores to religion its natural 
power over the conscience. * Tj renders vice an object of present dread; 
it renders obedience an object of fnore immediate interest ; and in this 
respect no man can countenance by bis example the general and un- 
righteous desertion tff the Sacrament, without invalidating the influence 
and impairing die efficacy of Christianity itself. 

LAW REPORT SI MOiVY*— RESIGNATION BONDS. 

8 Geo. IV. c. 25.— Jn Act for the . * or other Assurances for the 

Relief of certain Spiritual Persons, resignation of t Ecclesiastical Prefer - 
and ■ P&irOns of Ecclesmstical Prc- / ments* 9 

ferments Jrom certain Penalties , and Titrt act, after reciting the statute 

rendgv^; ttalid certain Bonds, Cove- 6f the 3l Eliz. c. 6, by which it was 
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enacted, That if any person should 
for any sum of money, reward, gift, 
profit^ or benefit, or for or by reason 
of any promise, agreement, bond, or 
other instrument securing the same, 
present to a Benefice, such presenta- 
tion sftould void; that the Crown should 
present to such Benefice for that time 
or turn ; that the patron and bis pre- 
sentee should each forfeit the double 
value of one year’s profit of such Be- 
nefice ; and that the presentee should 
be incapable of holding the same ; 

And also reciting that some spi- 
ritual persons upon presentation to 
Benefices hadk entered into agreements 
with the patrons to resign the same, 
to the intent that some person or one 
of two persons specially named, should 
be presented thereto ; 

And also reciting that such agree- 
ments had been adjudged void ; 

And also reciting that the spiritual 
persons and patrons who had made 
such agreements would suffer great 
hardship and detriment unless they 
were relieved from the penalties ana 
forfeitures to which they had errone- 
ously, but without having wilfully 
acted, in contravention of the said 
recited act, rendered themselves liable; 

Jt is enacted, 

I. That no presentation to any 
spiritual office, made before the 9th 
April, 1827, shall be void by reason 
of any engagement to resign in favour 
of another person, or one of two persons 
specially named ; — that the King, by 
reason of such an engagement, shall 
not present to such spiritual office ; — 
and that the presentees and patrons 
shall not be liaDle to any penalties or 
forfeitures. 

II. That all such engagements 
made before 9th April, 1827, are 
valid. 

III. That the act is not to. extend 
to any engagement not really and bona 
fide made for the purpose aforesaid;— 
that it shall not be deemed compul- 
sory upon the Ordinary to accept the 
resignation. 

IV. That where a spiritual person 
shall, after the passing of the act, 
resign pursuant to guch an engage- 
ment, and the person or one of the 
two persons specially named shall 
not be presented within six calendar 
months thereafter, such resignation 


shall be void, and the person resign- 
ing shall continue the incumbent. 

V. That the act is not to affect pro- 
ceedings already commenced. 

We found a copy of the following 
letter, in a copy of Gibson's* Codex, 
which we lately purchased ; itappears 
from the contents and* date Ip have 
been written during the- discussion 
of the celebrated case of the Bishop 
of London, ▼. Fytche, in the House of 
Lords. As it contains pome curious 
matter relative to simony, it will, we 
•think, be interesting to our readers. 

(t My Loan. — A private clergyman, 
not personally known to you, but the 
friend of some whom you much re- 
gard, takes the liberty of presenting to 
you some reflections, which occur to 
him in consequence of the unaccount- 
able doctrine advanced yesterday and 
on Monday by some of the judges. 

I am not anxious about a nice arrange- 
ment of these reflections; sat verbum 
sapient i . The only object is to be 
assisting, if possible, though in ever 
so small a degree, to a great and good 
man in a perilous crisis standing 
forth as the champion of the religion 
of his country. 

“ In Gale*s edition of Ingulphus, 
page 20, is King Ethel vvulfs great 
charter for separating the whole 
tenth part of the land of the kingdom 
(meaning its produce) to be the per- 
petual patrimony of the church. This 
decima was to be tuta et munita ab 
omnibus secularibus servitutibus, imo 
regalibus tributis majoribus et minori- 
bus, and to be exempt even from 
pontage, murage and expedition, the 
trinoda necessitas, as some of the 
authors of those times call those three 
Indispensable services, to which other 
property of the church was liable. 
See Ingulphus, p. 5, where the words 
are, Quae nunquam ulti possunt 
laxari. And so free and honour* 
able was this species of tenure, that 
in Henry the Third’s time, when cen- 
tage and other aids were demanded 
by the king, for defence of the nation, 
' — Et Ubera feoda ecclesiarum paro- 
chialium de boc t allagio excipieban- 
tur. Hoveden, page 779. Ecclesia 
vero, et earum bona ab hoc tallagio 
fuerunt libera. And so zealous were 
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the parochial clergy of their privilege, 
that in the year 12 55, they maintained 
that the Pope and King together could 
not touch their ecclesiastical property, 
without their own formal consent. 
Gravati sunt, eo quod decima bene- 
ficiorum suorum regi fuit concessa 
ipsis non vocatis. See Anoales Mo- 
nast. Burton,, Gale's edition, 1 om. 1. 
p. 356. What was the reason of this 
privilege, but because the tythe was 
so exempted by law, and so entirely 
and exclusively the property of the 
church, the flower of what was held 
by free, pUVe, and perpetual alms. 
In what view the government con-* 
sidered the payment of tythes in the 
times of Edward the Confessor and 
William the First, may be seen from 
the laws of the first of these kings, 
confirmed by his successor. See 
Decern Scriptores, page 2356. It is 
the only instance of a statute of that 
age being made expressly a Hege, 
Baronibus, et Populo. Upon which 
some have grounded an assertion, that 
statutes at that time were made by 
King, Lords, and Commons. See Ba- 
con on English Gosernment, and, I 
think, other authors upon the same 
subject. See Brady's Introduction, 
and Tywliel’s Political Dialogues. At 
that time, and for some centuries 
before and after, tythes were con- 
sidered, throughout all Europe, dr 
rather Christendom, as the free and 
sole property of the church, jure divino 
et humano; so far as human law, 
municipal, or canonical reached. It 
was true of all the patrimony of the 
church, for all held by the same 
tenure. Sicut ipse rex tenet suas 
liberas et quietas in suo dominico; 
Ita Archiepiscopus Cant. &c. # See 
Itegistrum Ko flense, p. 28, pul5lished t 
by Thorpe; and Saxon Cron, p.178.* 
Patrons of Churches, whether epis- 
copal, monaetical, or parochial, were 
nothing but mere protectors of their 
churches, and not proprietors, Hie 
appointing of a rector or vicar by 
institution, and inducting them into 
the seizin of the freehold (for the law 
said, that a rectory and viedtage was 
liberum tenementum, or liberum feo- 
dum), was by the sole act of the pishop. 
At no time was the custody' of the 
rectorial or vicarial property out of 
the sole superintendence and guar- 


dianship of the Bishop. lie conferred 
the freehold ; the patron had no right 
but by sufferance to step his foot* upon 
it. Upon the death of the incumbent, 
the Bishop possessed it in trust; by 
his act the successor was put inn> the 
possession of it. In all disputes be- 
tween the churchmen and patrons, 
the invariable and allowed principle 
was, that the revenues of the church 
were the sole property of the church, 
and the patronage ad conservationem 
et edificationem non ad destructionem 
vel diminutionem. See Eadmer, 
p. 24, and Matthew Paris, in many 
places in his History of Henry the 
Third. At the time of nuking Magna 
Carta, the law respecting patronage 
was established according to the pre- 
sent usage. The first article is, 
Quod Auglicana Ecclesia libera sit, 
et haheat jura sua integra et libertates 
suas illesas. The learned Bracton, 
who lived at or near the time of 
making this charter, defines libertas 
by evacualio servitutis, and says, Quo 
tanto magis libertatis, tanto minus 
servitutis. For want of time to find 
out these passages, I quote them from 
memory, but 1 believe pretty correctly. 
With respect to tile Church, its liberty 
was, that its inheritance should be 
exempted from all rule, domination, 
and controul from laymen, particularly 
patrons and capital lords, who pre- 
sented to the benefice, or paid tythes 
or other gifts to it out$f their estates. 
And so sacred was every article of 
the Magna Carta, jjiat when it was 
confirmed afresh in the most public 
and solemn and tremendous manner, 
a. u. 1253, it was declared, that 
Omnes illos, qui ecclesiasticas liber- 
tates vel antiquas regni consuetudines,* 
et prcecipue libertates et liberas con- 
suetudines quae in chartis communium 

libertatum et de foresta quacunque 

arte vel ingenio violaverint infring- 
erint diminuerint seu mutaverint clam 
vel palam facto verbo vel consilio 
contra illas vel illarom aliquem in 
quocuuque articulo tcmcre veniendo, 
should be excommunicated, &c. See 
Anoales Monast. Burton, p. 323. 
And to ratify thi? charter in this rigour 
of construction,. dt was thought worth 
while to procure the papal sanction. 
Though, in other cases, the great men 
did not like to make t?je Pope a party 
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in the civil affairs of England. It 
seepis doubtful whether simonia, that 
is, venditio sacrorum, or corruptio 
aliqua in sacris, was punishable or 
cognizable in the courts at common 
law. (Seo Burton Annales, Gale’s 
edition, Tom. I. p. 383.) Isti sunt 
articuli concessi in concilio Archiepis- 

copi. Item, quod non respondeatur 

brevi, quod dicituf, Qua re non admisit 
clericum. And more at page 396: 
Item licet presentatio ad curas ani- 
marum, et collatio curae pastoralis 
secundum, &c. & c.: and more in 
p. 399. Ha? not the Church the same 
right now to 3 * its lands and immunities 
it had then, except where an alteration 
lias been made by statute? Have the 
patrons any interest now in their 
benefices, which they had not then? 
Before the Reformation, the Church 
had power to avenge its oyif wrongs 
in its own courts, and by the help of 
the Pope. But soon after the Reforma- 
tion, namely, in the time of Edward 
the Sixth, see Archbishop Cranmer’s 
intended Canons (if that was the 
name of what the chief baron quoted), 
and the 31st Eliz. { the Church was 
obliged to depend upon the legislature 
for the preservation of its tythes and 
other possessions. Such was the 
popular idea of simony in the reign 
of Edward the Third, that the Com- 
mons of England addressed that king 
to punish andStdestroy sinionx, which 
they conceived to be the crying sin, 
which had prov#ed heaven to visit 
the nation with the most terrible 
plague it had ever felt. 1 ha\e not 
the parliament rolls, but I believe tins 
petition was in the 50th or 51st of 
that king, where it may be found. * , 
So little value was set upon advowsons 
(certainly because they could not be 
trafficked with in the modern wa}jj 
in the reign of Edward the First, that, 
in-taking the estimate, called the Ex- 
tenta Manerii, in which every article 
was stretched to its utmost valuation, 
the advowson was valued at only one 
year’s income of the benefice. See 
Extenta Manerii in 4th Ed. I. in 
Statutes at large, and Fleta, p. 158. 

“To assert that tlfc 31st Eliz. does 

• This petition is well worth a pc rusal ; 
we shall, perhaps, insert a translation of it 
in a future number. It is in the Parlia- 
ment Rolls, L. Edw. III. No.XLIV. 

VOL, ix. NO. XI. 


not reach the present case, shews 
such an ignorance of the whole law 
of Christendom about simony, and is 
such a perversion of plain words and 
common sense, that the judges, who 
maintain that opinion, seem to have 
lost their senses. Was a statute to be 
framed at this moment to meet the 
present case, it could . not be more 
plain, explicit, and precise, than we 
find it there. May I ask whether your 
Lordship has read the whole statute 
from beginning to end a£ one reading. 

, But to be sure you have, and clearly 
see the whole drift and intention of 
it. It was to prevent all manner of 
corruption in learned, charitable, and 
pious establishments; but is particu- 
larly clear and strong to prevent undue 
traffic between patron and clerk. It 
is intitled, 1 An Act against Abuses in 
Election of Scholars and Presentation 
to Benefices.’ It afterwards defines 
the abuses by the words Simony and 
Corruption. I have not the book, but 
I suspect your Lordship may find 
something satisfactory upon Simonia 
in the book referred to by Du Phresne^ 
in his Glossary of the Romanic Latin 
in the word Simonia. The framers 
of the |£alute were not content with 
Simonia, they added , 1 and corruption/ 
because they meant to come to the 
root of the evil. Cavils might be 
started about the meaning of the word, 
or they might intend to punish abuses 
short of gioss simony, calling them 
corruptions. This not being a tech- 
nical term of law, would mean no- 
thing, unless it was explained. A full 
explanation, therefore, of the word is 
gi\en, by a recital of two distinct 
lists: # thg first is, for any sum of 
.money, reward, gift, profit, or benefit; 
the second is supplemental, corrobo- 
rative, and illustrative. Or for or by 
reason of any promise,* agreement, 
grant, bond, covenant, or other assu- 
rance; directly or indirectly are ap- 
plied to each list separately, to denote 
the distinction of the sentences, and 
to attach criminality to every particular 
in each list. For, or by reason of, that 
is, in the language of our old Norman 
jurisprudence— Moycnnant, any bond, 
&c. coming into the account of such 
presentation, interfering with it, making 
any essential part, connected with it, 
mediating between the patron and 
clerk, vitiates the presentation, taints 
4 Y 
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it with corruption. This is plain 
from the subsequent member of the 
clause, for or in respect of any 
such corruption. * By reason of is the 
same as * in respect of,' not marking 
an efficient cause, but a mean only. 
Let the sentence be fully expressed 
after the words' such corruption, and 
it must be— Such corruption as is 
constituted by the words of this sta- 
tute, namely, presenting to or obtain- 
ing the benefice under the circumstances 
of money, revjard, gift, profit, benefit, 
promise, agreement, grant, bond, cove- 
nant, or other assurance, directly or 
indirectly. The statute itself declares 
the corruption, and explains its nature. 
The errror of the judges who support 
the innocence of the bond, is this — 
they think the bond is itself indifferent, 
and ought not to be suspected of 
malignity, till a bad me is made of 
it. But if no use whatever is made 
of it, it is still corrupt, because the 
law says, there shall be no such bond, 
and for a stronger reason, because it 
a laces the rector in a situation, 
which the law neither authorises nor 
knows; and further, because existence 
of such a bond is calculated for more 
and grosser corruption of ev*ry sort. 


But what is meant by corruption? 
not only the corrupt use , but the cor- 
rupt principle, the cause of the evil. 
A very learned and famous bishpp, 
expostulating with the Pope, amplifies 
the word corruption by abusio, de- 
fectio. See Annals of Burton, p.327. 
Every thing is corrupt that has in it 
a mixture it should not have, or wants 
what it ought to have. If such mix- 
ture alters the thing essentially, or 
forwards its destruction, it is corrupt 
in the highest degree. It is no longer 
sincerum, iimnaculatum, jmrum, but 
adulterinum, mixtum, novum, iin- 
purum. * 

“ Before Fytcli. who is the most 
strange man in the world, presented 
to the living in question, he told his 
friends that no person should ever 
have a living of his, but one whom 
he coulrf Unn out when he pleased. 
I do not sec he is likely to be dis- 
appointed, unless it be by your Lord- 
ship’s powerful and most laudable 
exertions. 

“ De simoniace ingressis is among 
the articles of inquisition in the an- 
tient episcopal visitations. See the 
Annales Mon. Burton, p. 325.” 

“ 29 May, 17ti3” 


MONTHLY REGISTER. 

SOCIETY FOIt PROMOTING CHRISTIAN KNOwf^DOK. 


Exeter, Oct. 19, 1827. 

Mr. Editor. — In the formation of 
Diocesan and District Committees of 
the Society for promoting Christian 
Knowledge, it must frequently happen 
that the communication betwee*n the 
central depository of books and tracts,' 
and the different outlying towns of the 
district, wjll«be irregular and inconve- 
nient; and the difficulties arising from 
this circumstance will often prevent 
that general support which the Society 
would otherwise receive from distant 
and populous places. I have therefore 
been induced to forward to you for in- 
sertion in your valuable publication, 
a resolution recently adopted by the 
Exeter Diocesan Committee to remedy 
this inconvenience. And I beg to 
add that the resolution is about to 
be carried into immediate effect at 
Teignmouth and other places in this 


district with every propped of complete 
success. 

“ Hi. solved, — That, with a view of 
promoting the interest of this Society, and 
of increasing as much as possible the cir- 
culation of its hooks and tracts, wherever 
three or more members of the Parent 
Society be willing to undertake the 
superintendence and management of a 
depository, under the sanction of, and in 
communication with, this Diocesan Com- 
mittee, any number of such members, not 
exceeding five, he appointed as a corre- 
sponding committee to carry into effect the 
proposed object ; and that hooks and tracts 
be supplied to them from the diocesan de- 
pository upon the terms of the Society ; 
such correspondir.g;commitlcc undertaking 
to account for those so supplied, and that 
no others be introduced into the depository 
under their care.” 

I am, Sir, your obedient Servant, 

A Member of the Exetf.r 
Committee. 
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The Annual Meeting of the Exeter 
Diqcesan Committee of the Societies for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge, and 
for the Propagation of the Gospel in 
Foreign Parts, was lately held in the 
Guildhall of that city. A most ex- 
cellent sermon was preached in the 
Cathedral, by the venerable Arch- 
deacon of London, who is Chancellor 
of Exeter; in which he gave a most 
powerful and luminous exposition of 
the views apd labours of the Societies. < 
We regret Jjiat our limits prevent our 
giving a detailed account of this highly 
interesting meeting. We must there- 
fore confine ourselves to the insertion 
of the admirable speech of Dr. Barnes, 
late Archdeacon of Bombay, in se- 
conding a resolution for the # adoption 
and printing of the Report ot the 
Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel. 

“ He (Dr. B.) thought he should not 
be doing justice to a cause that was 
near his heart, if he contented himself 
with a simple affirmative, particularly 
as he had had am opportunity of wit- 
nessing, not only the useful labours, 
but the wants of the Society ; and 
whilst he did full justice to, and was 
convinced of the truth of every thing 
that had fallen from gentlemen to-day, 
relative to the Society whose business 
had been nRt transacted, of which 
none thought more highly than he did, 
bearing tcstimdViy as he himself could, 
in common with them, to the blessing* 
that had attended its labours, and w hich 
were to he witnessed in every school 
— every hospital— every workhouse — 
still he thought it was no less incurrv 
bent on us, while we kept up and • 
preserved the purity of our holy faith 
at home, that we should also, to the 
utmost of our power, extend our fos- 
tering care to Foreign Parts; for 
though in America, there existed an 
Episcopal Church, both rising and 
flourishing, yet it was lamentable to 
observe, that in the provinces of Nova 
Scotia and Quebec, there were num- 
bers living as wjthout God in the 
world, or relapsing *into the errors of 
popery, — yes, it was a fact that there 
were on some stations 16,000 Euro- 
pean Christians to one Missionary. 
He (Dr. D.) knew that much had been 


done by the Society, that great exer- 
tions had been made, and he men- 
tioned those things only, that still 
greater support might be rendered the 
Society, in order to enable it to 
adequately fill the large field that was 
opened for its labours. In the very 
provinces to which he had alluded, 
were whole villages of disbanded 
British soldiers, who after fighting 
their country’s battles, # had, through 
the kindness and paternal care of 
government, been enabled with their 
families to sit down in peace and 
quiet in those distant lands, and the 
preservation of whom to the religion 
of their fathers, to the faith as taught 
in our pure and apostolic church, must 
be an interesting object to every true 
Christian. Nor was it in this quarter 
of the globe alone, that additional 
support was called for, — if we turn 
our eyes to the East, an object equally 
important, and certainly not less in- 
teresting met our view, though under 
circumstances very different, from tlW 
to which he had alluded, where the 
British language was almost univer- 
sally spoken; whereas in the East 
Indies it was not only not spoken, but 
scarcely known ; hence the necessity 
of oilier establishments, and for this 
purpose, after much pains and labour, 
the Bishop’s College, at Calcutta, had 
been founded. The support extended 
to this Institution had been doubtless 
very considerable, and he was bound 
to acknowledge with gratitude, that 
portion of it derived from the British 
and Foreign Bible Society, and par- 
ticularly the Church Missionary So- 
ciety; but those sums, large as they 
were, had been exhausted, and, at 
present, for want of the necessary 
means, there were but ten students 
on the foundation, though it was 
adequate under other circumstances, 
and that not at any large additional 
expense, to receive from 30 to 40, or 
probably a larger number of native 
students ; and when it was considered 
that between 30 and 40,000 Christians 
in different parts of India were al- 
ready in connection with the Church 
of England, that one native congre- 
gation alone in the neighbourhood of 
Madras, consisted of 1,300, and that 
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at all the stations at Madras, Calcutta, 
Bombay, in Ceylon, on the Ganges, 
and in the Northern Districts of India, 
it was not only that a field was open 
for usefulness, but that Providence 
actually seemed to have made a call 
on us to spread the knowledge and 
the blessings of the Gospel among the 
Heathen, and should it not be an- 
swered ? Yes, it would not be justice, 
entirety to pass over the consideration 
that had been eloquently urged during 
the present peering, that they were 
under our charge as a nation, and that 
it was our duty to bring them over to 
the knowledge of the word of God ; 
for himself he would say, it could not 
be a question as to the mode in which 


this should be done, — let them by all 
means be united in heart, in purity of 
faith, in every holy principle witli the 
Established Church of this country; 
but if this was not to be done, averse 
as he must always be to the propagar 
tion of schism or heresy, (to be en- 
abled to lessen which in this country, 
would be one of the happiest labours 
of his life) yet he would say, let them 
be by any means brought over to the 
knowledge of the true God. To this 
effect, and most particularly in the 
way he had described, h$ should be 
at all times ready to lejid his best 
endeavours, and looked with confi- 
dence to increased support to the So- 
ciety from every part of the kingdom/' 


EW CHAPEL AND CEMETERY AT LIVERPOOL. 


It was some time since proposed 
(we believe by the Rev. Jonathan 
Brooks) to convert the old quarry 
behind the Mount Gardens into a 
nublic cemetery. The Corporation, to 
®iorn tho quarry belonged, approving 
of the plan, readily consented to give 
it for the purpose ; and a subscription 
was set on foot to defray the expense. 
The property has been vested in 
trustees by an act of parliament. The 
plan embraces a chapel fronting Duke 
Street; the foundation of which was 
laid by the Mayor on the 28th of 
August last. On presenting a silver 
trowel to the Mayor to perform this 
ceremony, the Rev. J. Broohs ad- 
dressed his Worship in the following 
terms : — 

" Sir — As chairman of the trustees 
appointed by act of parliament or 
carrying into effect the work which we 
are this day assembled to put in pro- 
gress, I beg leave to present you with 
this trowel, wherewith to lay the 
foundation-stone of the church at- 
tached to this public cemetery, and 
hereafter to he consecrated according 
to the forms and usages of the 
National Established Church of these 
realms. 

“ The common consent of mankind, 
Sir, from the very beginning of time 
to the present period, has concurred 
in the propriety and decency of the 
interment of the dead. It seems to 
have been considered as a natural act 


of liu inanity, and to have been rarely 
denied in any country, except to those 
who had violated the laws of ( iod and 
man. Instances of the discharge of 
this, as a duty, continually occur in 
Scripture; and it was a practice in 
general use both among the patriarchs 
and the Jews. Indeed, it was con- 
sidered as one of the greatest calami- 
ties that could befal a man, that his 
bones should not be buried in the 
sepulchre of Ins fathers ; and there 
was a strong persuasion amongst the 
ancient Greeks and lloifihns, that the 
soul could not be received into their 
paradise, the Ely^ian Fields, unless the 
body had been committed to the 
earth ; and that wliere the rite of 
burial bad been refused or neglected, 
the soul was compelled to wander 
rbout, secluded from those happy 
• mansions, for the space of one hun- 
dred years. The introduction of 
Christianity made a great alteration in 
the mode of burial ; and from that 
period the sarcophagus and the coffin 
were brought into general use. I 
should detain you longer than 1 feel 
justified in doing, were I to enter into 
a detail of the different modes of 
sepulture iu different countries; but 
in order to prove that all had particular 
places set apart Tor this purpose, I 
need only draw your attention to those 
sepulchres of kings — the Pyramids of 
Egypt ; to the extensive Catacombs of 
Alexandria; the Necropolis of Thebes; 
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the Indian excavations in the moun- 
tains of Ellora; the K oinrjTrjpui, or 
cemeteries of Athens and of Corinth ; 
or f^e more recent depositories of 
ltome, of Naples, and of Syracuse; 
and the celebrated cemeteries of Bo- 
logna, and the Pfcre la Chaise of Paris. 
In the formation of all these, two 
objects seem to have been kept in 
view. First, the situation, that it 
should be one of seclusion and retire- 
ment, best fitted for the habitations of 
silence and of death. We find them, 
therefore, altvay3 placed on the out- 
side of the ckies; and at Home it was 
a law of the Twelve Tables, that all 
buriah should take place without the 
city, and that no one should be in- 
terred within its walls but by the 
special permission of the Senate. The 
second object was, that they should 
be fitted up with more dr less of 
decoration and of ornament, some- 
times with much magnificence. The 
sister arts of sculpture and of painting 
were put in requisition ; and, in some 
instances, the walls were so exquisitely 
adorned with the one, and the ceilings 
with the other, that we arc told, by a 
celebrated traveller of modern days, 
that it required the presence of the 
embalmed bodies to convince lnm 
that these excavations were tombs. 
Now it has been our endeavour to 
accomplish, ag/ar as was practicable, 
both these objects. In poiut of situ- 
ation, we have been peculiarly fortu- 
nate : it suiliciently far removed 
from the interior of the town for all 
requisite purposes, without being too 
much so for public convenience ; and 
it has so much of seclusion and retire- 
ment as is in unison with those feel- 
ings which will always be excited in 
every well-regulated mind in contem- 
plating the receptacles of the dead. 
And here 1 cannot but advert to the 
liberality of our Corporate Body upon 
this occasion, who, with that public 
spirit which so eminently distinguishes 
them, and of which it is impossible 
to traverse our streets without meeting 
with frequent and substantial proofs, 
have granted us the ground which is 
to form the site of this cemetery ; and 
1 am confident that they will find the 
most gratifying compensation in the 
improvement which by its means will 
be made to our town, in respect both 


of beauty and convenience. With 
regard to the second object, that also 
has neither been overlooked nor 
neglected. On the spot where we 
now stand will soon arise a specimen 
of the purest era of Grecian art, of 
that order which may be empirically 
called the first-born of architecture, 
long to remain a monument no less 
of the piety of the age that erected it, 
than or the classical purity of taste in 
the architect who designed it. It will 
possess all those beauties which were 
characteristic of the noblest, as it was 
the earliest invention of the building 
art; grandeur, simplicity, and harmony, 
united with that degree of ornament 
with which true taste refines and 
dignifies the vigorous conceptions of 
genius. It will be a counterpart of 
those beautiful and much-admired 
temples of the most polished nations 
of antiquity ; not, indeed, to be ap- 
plied to the same purpose as they 
were, to the mummeries of pagan 
worship, and to the erection of altars 
1 To the Unknown God/ but to be® 
de\oted to the pure, and simple, and 
chaste, and impressive services of re- 
formed Christian worship; to the 
adoration of that God, who, himself a 
Spiiit, must be worshipped in spirit 
and in truth. 1 have now, Sir, in 
conclusion, to perform the most pleas- 
ing part of my duty, — in conveying to 
you the thanks of the trustees for the 
kindness with which you have com- 
pl ed with their wishes to take a part 
in the ceremony of this day, and to 
assure you of the gratification they 
feel in ns having devolved upon one 
who lijls the high and important office 
t of Chief Magistrate of this great and 
populous town in a manner so credi- 
table to himself, and so beneheial to 
the community.” • 

After the Mayor had performed the 
ceremony of laying the stone, he very 
emphatically pronounced the following 
words : — u May the Almighty bless 
and prosper us in this our pious un- 
dertaking.” 

The Rev. Jonathan Brooks, standing 
near the stone, then implored a blessing 
on the work in the following words: — 

44 O' Almighty God ! in whose hands are 
the issues of life and of death, who hast 
taught us, not only by the suggestions of 
nature, hut also by the example of thy 
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devout servants in all ages, to set apart 
peculiar places where the bodies of the 
faithful may rest in peace and be preserved 
from all indignities; we humbly beseech 
thee to regard with an eye of favour the 
work upon which we have this day entered. 
As it is now begun, may it also be so 
continued and ended in thee as to glorify 
thy holy name > prosper the future ad- 
vancement of this house, intended to be 
dedicated to thy honour. Grant, O Lord 1 
that to them whom thou shalt be pleased 
to call from ,this scene of their earthly 
probation, and who shall be carried through, 
this house to their long home, it may 
prove the gate of a blessed immortality ; 
and upon them who shall attend in this 
sacred edifice to offer their last sorrowing 
tribute over the remains of tho>e whom 
they have revered and loved, do thou, O 
God ! who never hreakest the bruised 
reed, send, in that their hour of affliction, 
the healing influences of thy Holy Spirit, 
and bind up the broken heart ; teach them, 
in each instance of mortality which they 
there behold, to apply th.* instructive lesson 
to themselves; may it urge them acriously 


to consider how frail and uncertain is their 
condition here, and so to number their 
days as to apply their hearts unto wisdom ; 
and when, in this house, mingled wiph the 
tears of affection for others, they shall 
pour forth the tears of penitence for them- 
selves, and silently implore pardon for the 
past and strength for the future, do thou, 
O Lord ! look down from heaven thy 
dwelling-place, hear the supplications of 
thy servants, and when thou hearest for- 
give : and for us, who are here assembled 
to sanctify this ceremony by offering up 
our prayers unto thcc, give us grace that 
in the midst of life we mty be thinking 
upon death, and so prepay* ourselves for 
the judgment that is to follow, that when 
at the last awful summons the trumpet of 
the archangel shall pierce the chambers of 
the tomb, we may rise to a joyful resur- 
rection, through the merits of Him who 
lived ami died, and was buried and rose 
again, for ,us, thy Son Jesus Christ our 
Lord, to whom, with thee and the Holy 
Ghost, be all power, and dominion, honour 
and glory, and might, henceforward and 
for evermore. Amen.” 


NATIONAL SCHOOL SOCIETY. 


Tilt: observations we were led to 
make upon the exemplary proceedings 
of the Norfolk and Noiwich Commit- 
tees in our last Number, have induced 
a correspondent to furnish us with 
certain Resolutions which were printed 
in the last Annual Report of the Society. 
We have a shrewd suspicion that they 
are not generally known and put in 
practice; and on that account, as well 
as because they entirely conlirm the 
view we have taken, we wilRng^y lend 
ouraid in giving them greater publicity*. 

lit. The Committee entirely agree with 
Dr. Bm.l on the decided opinion he has 
formed of the advantages which would be 
derived from making the duty and interest 
of the masters and mistresses of schools, in 
all rases, to be inseparably connected ; by 
rendering their emoluments, in some way 
or other, dependant on the general improve- 
ment, good conduct, and number of the 
scholars. 

2d. They consider it essential fur the 
well conducting of the schools to have only 
one official visitor, who would very fre- 
quently, and at uncertain hours, inspect 
the school and examine into the improve- 


ment of the children. This duty can never 
lie so well performed as by the resident 
Minister of the parish; but, in the absence 
of a resident Minister, it would he desirable 
that this duty should be undertaken by the 
Treasurer, the Secretary, or some one of 
the Subscribers well acquainted with the 
system. It seems desirable that only one 
person should take upon himself this inte- 
resting task, with a view to secure unifor- 
mity in the instruction and discipline of 
the school; although the assistance of 
weekly or monthly visitors, especially if 
they would direct their attention only to 
the general state and discipline of the 
school, would bo highly advantageous. 

lid. One point of as great importance as 
either of the others is, that the official visi- 
tor should especially direct the master’s 
attention to the necessity of taking care 
that there should be a constant supply of 
teachers ; and that the masters attend 
strictly to the detailed instructions recom- 
mended by Dr. Bell oh this point, as 
well as to all tbejother leading principles 
laid down in hls*mantial, which should he 
invariably placed in the hands of the mas- 
ter and mistress for that purpose. 

T. T. Walmsley, D. D. 

Secretary . 
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LITERARY REPORT. 


It is proposed to publish a uniform 
editidV of the Works of the English and 
Scottish Reformers; to be edited by the 
Rev. Thomas Russell, A. M. 

In the press, and will be published early 
in December, in two vols. 12mo. the 
Antidote; or, Memoirs of a Modern Free- 
thinker: including Letters and Conver- 
sations on Scepticism and the Evidences 
of Christianity. 


LIST OF yiSW PUBLICATIONS. 

Notes on Cn.fibridgesliire Churches, 8vo. 
0*. bds. — Vicissitudes in the Life of a 
Scottish Soldier, 12mo. 7s.Gd. bds. — Uwins 
on Indigestion, Svo. 7*. Gd. bds. — Der- 
mott on the Arteries, 12mo. 6*. bds. — 
Dtrmott on the Peritoneum and Plurap, 
8vo. 4*. Gd. bds. — Demosthenes Schaeferi, 
9\ols. 8vo. 51. 5s.; fine, Gf.IGsJid. bds. — 
Indices ad DcnuMhcnein, 8vo. 12s.; tine, 
16*. bds. — II ikscu’s Geometry, Svo. 12*. 
bds. — Malkin’s Sermons, Svo. 12*. bd>. 
— Snookf/s Parochial Psalmody, 12mo. 
3s. Gd. bds. — Memoirs of Lord Liverpool, 
Svo. I. 1 )*, bds. — Statutes at Large, Vol. II. 
Parti. 4to. 1/. 2s. bds. — Practical Treatise 
on the Blow - Pipe, i 1 Hmo. 4*. bds. — 
Pi;i:l’s Acts, alphabetically arranged, 
12ino. 5s. bds. — Bennett’s Memoiis of 
Bogue, Svo. 12*. bds. — Palmer's New 
Law Costs, lto. 8s. bds. — Bright's Re- 
ports of Medical Cases, 16 coloured Plates, 
4 to. 41. 4s. bds. — C arus’s Anatomy of 
Animals, translated by Gore, 2 vols. Svo. 
with 4to. vol. of 20 Plates, 3/. bds. — 
Historical Essay on the Laws, &e. of 
Rome, Svo. 10*. Gd. bds.— C alloway's 
O bservations, 12mo. 3*. bds. — Cooper's 
Lectures, Vol. III. Svo. 10*. Gd. bds. — 
Hovenijln's Supplement to Yesey, Jun.’s 
Reports, 2 vols. royal Svo. 21. 10*. bds. — 
Phelan’s Church of Rome in Ireland, 
Svo. 10*. Gd. luls. — Connell on Elec- 
tion Laws in Scotland, Svo. 18s. bds. — 
Jorgenson’s the Religion of Christ is the 
Religion of Nature, Svo. 10*. Gd. bds. — 
Fincher’s Achievements of Prayer. — 
Establishment of the Turks in Europe, 
crown 8vo. 5s. Gd. bds. — Twenty-six Illus- 
trations to Walton and Cotton’s Com- 
plete Angler, 8vo. Prints, 1/. 1*.; 4to. India 
Proofs, 21. 2*. — Evanson’s Translation of 
l)r. Rretschncider’s Reply to the Rev. 
Hugh J. Rose. — S wain’J Metrical Essays. 
— Frost on the MustamTrec of the New 
Testament, Svo. Is.Gd. — Ollivant’s Ser- 
mon on tlie Consecration of St. David’s 
College. — Ferrol’s Essays on the Human 


Intellect, 12mo. — Garrett on the Nullity 
of the Roman Faith, 8vo. 9*. Gd. bds. — 
Memoir of the Warwick County Asylum, 
8vo. 2 s.Gd. * 


4 List of Works in the Press , extracted 
from the Leipsig Easter Fair Catalogue . 

Aristidis orationes ex libris apriptis 
emendatas et auctas edidit G. Dindorfius. 
Svo. Lipsiae. m 

, Aristotelis opera Omnia. Ex recens. 
et cum annot. crit. Gust. Pinzgeri. XIL 
vol. 12mo. Lips, et Lond. 

Bauer, Dr. Deutsche Sprachlchre. 3 Bde 
8vo. Berlin. 

Bckkeri, 1mm., Scholiorum in Homeri 
lliadcin appendix, Apollonium Sophistam 
ct Indices complectens. Charta impr. et 
incmbran. 4to. Berolini. 

Berggren, dictionnaire abr£g£ Frangais 
Arabe, k l'usage des Voyageurs et des 
Europtfens etablis en Syrie et en Egypte. 
lto. St. Petersburg. 

Biblia Hebraica. Textum recognovit 
insigniorem lect. variet, argumcntorumque 
notationes adjecit G. Geseuius. Svo. 
Lipsiie. 

Bibliotheca Patrum ccclesiac latinorum 
P. I. ct 11. Opera Tertulliani. Svo. 
Tubing®. 

Corpus inscriptionum Graecarum. Auc- 
toriiate classis hUtor. ac. philolog. acade- 
mia; Bcrolin. edidit Augustus Bocckli. 
Vol. I. fasc. 3 Folio. Berolini. 

Edda Sscmunda hinns froda. Edda 
rhylhmica sivc antiqui.tr vulgo stemundina 
dicta. Pars Illtia. 4to. Iiafiiia'. 

Fritzsche, C. F. A., Evangelia IV. N. T. 
Vol. II. in 2 partes, Evangelia Marci et 
Luc® contincntcs. Svo. Lipsi®. 

Frey tag, G. W., Lexicon Arabico- 
Latinum. 4 to. Hal®. 

► Geogfapffi Gr.cci minores, Vol. 1. Di- 
ifnysius Periegetcs. Grace ct latino, cum 
Eustathii couimentariis, scholiasta inedito 
et paraplirasi, ex recens. God. Bernhardy. 
Svo. Lipsice 

Gesenii, G., Lexicon hebrseo-latinum 
sen comment, philol. criticus lingua: hebr. 
ct chald. Vet. Test. Insunt notnina propria 
hominum> urbium etc. Edit, altera, plen. 
et copiosior. 2 Tomi. 4to. Lipsiae. 

Gesenii, G. ct J. A., Hoffman ni rudi- 
menta orientalia scu tabulae verborum, no- 
minmn et pronominum hebr., chald., syr., 
samarit., rnasor., rabb., acthiop., cum brevi 
instil, gramniatica Pars I. 4 to. Lipsiae. 

Lucianus a Lclunann Tom. VII. 8vo. 
Lipsiae. 
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Lycophronis Alexandra cum Is. Tzetzac 
commentario, edente Bachmanno, 2 vols. 
8vo. Lipsire. 

Oratores Attici Minorcs. Ex recens. et 
cum anuot. critica Gust. Pinzgeri, 4 vols. 
12mo. Lips ct Londini. 

Passow, Franc., Lexicon grrccum inau- 
uale, ordine etymolog. secundum Ilenr. 
potiss. Stephanum disposition. Addita ac- 
curuta quantitatum metricarum notatio. 2 
vols. 4to. Lipsiae. 

Platinis Opera, Greece. Reccnsuit et 
varietatcm lectionis oinnem novis subsidiis 
crit. auctam qjdsposuit et annotationes ad- 
jecit, C. E. Ch. Schneider Vol. I. Politiain 
con tine bit. Charta impr., francogall. et 
angl. 8vo. Lips, et Londini. 

Platon’s Werke von Fr. Sclileicrmacher. 
II I r. Theil in 2 Banden. Die Hepublik. 
8vo. Berlin. 

Propertii Carmina edidit Fr. Jacobs. 
J2mo. Loud, et Lips. 


Plutarchi vitae. Ouravit, Godofr. Hcnr. 
Schaefer. Vol. III. 12mo. Lipsia: et 
Londini. 

Roseniniillcri, E. J. C., analecta arabica, 
fasc. 3. 4to. Lipsite. ^ 

Scriptorcs historic byzantinae gr/et lat. 
ex edilione Parisina, ejusqiie supplements, 
emendatim repetili, libris ineditis, indici- 
bus grammaticis et liistoricis, tahulisque 
geographicis aucti. Opus moderante, B. G. 
Niebuhrio. 8vo. lionise. 

Simonis Lexicon Hcbrnirum IV. Edilio. 
llecens. emend, auxit G. B. Winer. 8vo. 
Lipsia*. 

Testamentum Novum, e recens. et cunt 
commenturiis perpetuis J. iVI. A. Scbolz. 
3 vols. 4to. Lipsia'. * 

Testaincutum novum, grace ad fidem 
optim. libr. edid. et notis instruxit in lisum 
Scludamni Joa. Ern. Hud. Kaeufferus. 
Cnaitu impr. et angl. 8vo. Lips, et Lond. 
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RELIGION. 

The following estimate appears in 
a work (said to be compiled from 
official documents) which has been 
recently published in France, on the 
subject of the religious persuasions of 
the population of Europe : • • / 


England & Wales 
Scotland . . t • . 
Ireland 


Spain 

Portugal 

Austria 

Hungary . . . . 


Germanic Cgnfed. 


0,000,000 Ch. of Eng. 
0,000,000 Dissenters 

1.500.000 Presbyter. 

500,000 Other Sects 

500.000 Ch. of Eng. 

5.500.000 Catholics 

800.000 Pre.*>byter. 

300.000 Method.&c. 

11,060,000 Catholics 

3,173,300 Catholics 

14,000,000 Catholics 

2,000,000 Protestants 

4.200.000 Catholics 

3.646.000 

6.700.000 Catholics 
0 , 750,000 Protestants 


Low Countries . 3,500,000 Catholics 

1.500.000 Protestants 

Prussia 6,000,000 Lutherans 

4.500.000 Catholics 

1,000,000 Calvin. 8rc. 

Switzerland . . . 1,167,000 Calvinists 

580,000 Catholics 
Sweden & Norway 3,550,000 Lutherans 
Denmark .... 1,700,000 Lutherans 


Italy 20,210,000 Catholics 

France 30,855,428 Catholics 

650.000 Calvinists 

280.000 Lutherans 
51,000 Jews 


Russia in Europe 30,000,000 { Cathohcs 

8,000,000 Catholics 

2.500.000 Protestants 

1.804.000 Mahoin. 
Turkey in Europe! 7,500,000 Maliom. 

2.500.000 Christians 
Physiology. — The French Aca- 
demy has offered a prize for th(§ best 
description of the origin and distri- 
bution of the nerves in fish. 
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The Revenue. — The accounts 
of the Revenue for the last quar- 
ter Present an improvement of 
about 600, 000/. upon the corre- 
sponding quarter in the la9t year, 
but certainly nothing like the ge- 
neral increase on every head which 
had been anticipated; and which 
the earlier quarters of the year 
just concluded, warranted the 
country to axpcct. The Revenue 
of the year ending October, 

] 8 26, the most disastrous period 
of our commerce, amounted to 
46,507,67(5/., making a defalca^ 
tion of 3,256,110/. upon that of 
the year which preceded, jand of 
which sum about one-fenth has 
been recovered in the last twelve 
months. But as it is at all times 
a slower work to restore a nation’s 
prosperity than to lose it, and in 
the progress of such a restoration 
many uncontrollable circumstances 
will arise to retard and hinder it; 
and as it must be remembered that 
the year ending October, 1825, 
was one of unusual prosperity, it 
may be considered unfair to com- 
pare the Kevenues of the country 
during two years, in the former of 
which site has attained an eleva- 
tion to which she has been gradu- 
ally rising for a long period, whilst 
the latter is the first of her reco- 
very from almost unprecedented • 
calamities. Considerable disap- 
pointment must, however, be ex- 
perienced on finding a deficiency 
in the Excise of 013,27i>/. below 
that of the last year, as this is the 
head of the II e venue which we are 
accustomed to consider the crite- 
rion of the real affluence of the 
country. This deficiency, as well 
as the whole sum. of 325,000/. 
which appears as the actual im- 
provement of the last year, is 
supplied by a great increase in 
v6l. IX. NO. XI. 


the Customs, arising principally 
from the duty on the importation 
of foreign corn. 

Manufactures. — The» reports 
from the principal $eats of our 
manufactures are of a very cheer- 
ing description. The demand for 
goods is large and steady, ag that 
the market affords that sort of 
activity which indicates a con- 
tinued approach towards a regular 
improved and permanently healthy 
state. Wages are higher, and 
though not yet so much raised as 
to afford the workman and his 
family all the comforts which we 
could wish him to enjoy, and to 
which he is justly entitled, yet he 
is far better off than could have 
been anticipated twelve months 
since. This we speak generally, 
whilst in some particular branches 
of manufacture the present pro- 
sperity is very great. In that of 
calicoes, workmen cannot be found 
sufficient to supply the demand; 
and a correspondent at Norwich 
makes the short but satisfactory 
communication, “ Last year it was 
all wretchedness, this year it is all 
activity.” 

Malt Act. — The new bill for 
the regulation of the malt tax, does 
not appear likely to affect that 
branch of our trade in the bene- 
ficial •manner so confidently ex- 
pected by the projectors. The 
maltsters have joined in present- 
ing a remonstrance against it on 
the grounds that, as indirectly rais- 
ing the tax upon malt, it also raises 
the price, and consequently pro- 
motes the substitution of other 
articles in the manufacture of beer, 
whilst it diminishes the number of 
consumers. This circumstance has 
led to a discussion between the 
maltsters and Lord Goderich, 
which will probably cause some 
4 z ** 
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change to be made in the bill dur- 
ing the next session of Parliament. 

Tiie Netherlands. — The Pope 
has issued a Concordat for the 
regulation of the ecclesiastical 
affairs of the Popish Provinces of 
this kingdom, by which he sanc- 
tions the nomination of Roman- 
Catholic Bishops by the King of 
the Netherlands : the very mea- 
sure Rejected by the Irish papists 
as incompatible with the principles 
of their religion. 

France. — The blockade of Al- 
giers by this country still continues 
with increasing vigour, notwith- 
standing the approach of winter. 
Fresh reinforcements have been 
dispatched from Brest to join the 
fleet, whilst some vessels have been 
sent up the Mediterranean in pur- 
suit of an Algerine frigate and 
corvette which sailed from Algiers 
immediately before the commence- 
ment of the war, and others have 
been detached to cruise round the 
Azores, in order to protect the 
ships returning from Newfound- 
land. Some vessels from Tunis, 
laden with provisions/ which at- 
tempted to enter the port of Al- 
giers, havegjbeen destroyed in spite 
of very vigorous exertions from 
the Moors, who came down to the 
coast in great numbers, and kept 
up a brisk fire during the whole 
of the contest. 

The Peninsula continues sub- % 
ject to the same miseries whitA wq 
have painfully recorded in our 
previous numbers. That a period 
of great change must be one of 
great difficulty is evident; and 
where the real head of the state is 
absent, and parties are violent and 
nearly balanced, these difficulties 
must be very much enhanced even 
under a very energetic and saga- 
cious administration. Such a 
government it is not the good for- 
tune of Portugal to possess. A 
Regent ugpqual to the trying cir- 


cumstances which surround her, 
and dividing her confidence be- 
tween her constitutional counsel- 
lors and a female Camerilla power- 
ful enough to induce h/e to 
supersede General Stubbs fci his 
government of Oporto, and bring 
him to trial for having offered to 
support her authority with the 
military force under his command, 
if such a measure should be found 
necessary, and for which she had 
previously thanked hjm, — is not 
likely to steer the sta^o vessel with 
safety through the troubled seas 
which surround it. General Stubbs 
shas been tried, and his defence was 
very satisfactory. The determi- 
nation^ of the court has not yet 
been published. 

The King of Spain appears to 
have left Madrid very privately 
and with some degree of mystery. 
Arrived at Tarragona, he em- 
barked on board a frigate for 
Barcelona, froin whence he issued 
a proclamation addressed to the 
rebels, commanding them to lay 
down their arms and disperse. 
Jlis subsequent operations have 
apparently been attended with 
some success, and the cause of 
rebellion is evidently on the de- 
cline, but is yet sufficiently strong 
to be enabled to maintain the 
blockade of Gerona with a force 
consisting of near four thousand 
men, besides several other bodies 
in different parts of Catalonia. 

One incident m worthy of at- 
tention. The French force which 
entered Spain, professedly to re- 
store the peace of the country, 
and which so actively pursued 
the constitutional party, has never 
made the least exertion to check 
this rebellion, encouraged and 
fostered by thp Church, although 
a large portion of this army is 
quartered in the district adjoining 
that of the insurgents. 

Greece. — The mediation dfthc 
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great Powers allied for the pro- 
tection of this remnant of the 
once mighty Eastern empire, con- 
tinues to be rejected by the Turk- 
ish Si^tan ; yet without absolutely 
breaking oft* the negotiation, or 
coming to extremities. Profiting 
by this procrastination ofhostilities, 
the Divan continues actively en- 
gaged in its preparations for war. 
Several large columns of well- 
appointed infantry have been 
inarched info Livadia accompa- 
nied by a park of artillery ; and 
considerable stores of ammunition 
and provisions have been sent to y 
all the Turkish fortresses on tlie 
banks of the Danube. The 
general feeling of the Ottoman 
nation is for the continuation of 
the war, and the Sultan’s popu- 
larity is increasing amongst his 
people, from their expectation that 
he will defend his dominions to 
the utmost against the encroach- 
ments of his neighbours. 

The allied licet of England and 
France has taken a position before, 
and is blockading Xavarino, and 
by that means prevents any com- 
munication between the force un- 
der Ibrahim and Egypt. The 
British and French admirals, in a 
personal interview with this com- 
mander, explained to him the 
view's of their courts, and required 
him to refrain from further ag- 
gression. Compliance with this 
requisition coul<| not have been 
expected, unless they felt them- 
selves possessed of both the means 
and the authority to enforce it by 
an immediate attack on the Turkish 
and Egyptian fleets. This the 
Pacha probably expected ; and 
after boasting in Oriental style of 
bis povrer and certainty of suc- 
cessful operation, Itc agreed to 
remain inactive until the return of 
a mjpsenger to be sent to Con- 
stantinople for fresh instructions. 


The Russian fleet had arrived at 
Napoli di Romania, and was 
saluted by the Greeks with the 
utmost enthusiasm. In the mean 
time Lord Cochrane, with his ac- 
customed activity and brav^y, had 
taken Anatolico and Vossiladi, and 
was gone from thence to Misso- 
longlii with 28 Greek ships. 

Russia and Persia. — The great 
preparations made by the former 
jpower to carry the w£r into the 
heart of Persia have been rendered 
completely nugatory. The ac- 
counts received are solely those 
published at St. Petersburgh in 
the Government Gazette, and arc 
intended to convey the idea of a 
series of victories ; yet they state 
facts w’hich, if true, can only be 
reconciled with defeat. They 
report that Lieutenant-General 
Krassorsky, with three thousand 
men, attacked the Persian force, 
consisting of fifteen thousand, un- 
der Abbas Mirza; and, having 
maintained the action for ten 
hours, repulsed the enemy at all 
points, and killed above three 
thousand of them; when, finding 
his own loss equal to one-third of 
his whole number, he judged it 
prudent to pursue his advantage 
no farther, but to retire to a strong 
position in his rear, w here it should 
appear the Persians followed and 
surrounded him ; for a few T dhys 
•after, the ^Muscovite force invest- 
ing Erivain was charged by the 
Persians, and obliged to break up 
the siege and retreat tcfWards the 
army commanded by General 
Krassorsky. Want of provisons 
is assigned as one reason of this ; 
but if that had been really the 
case, it would have occurred with- 
out the Persian attack, and it 
would have been unnecessary to 
have stated that by this operation 
they had joined and relieved 
General Krassorsky. A 
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A Major-General of the House 
of Bagration is reported in another 
dispatch to have advanced from a 
place called Ourdabad into the 
Persian territory, when he was at- 
tacked' by three thousand cavalry. 
The Russians acknowledge that 
the action was sharp, that they lost 
three captains, two ensigns, and 
about eighty men, and that some 
prisoners were taken by the Per- 
sians, who'were yet repulsed and 
retreated upon Ourdabad ; a fact 
which seems inexplicable, unless 
the Russians had retired beyond 
that place when they had marched 
to commence the operations of the 
day. Comparing these with the 
Russian accounts of the last year's 
campaign, they leave no doubt of 
the disastrous issue of the present. 

Java. — The insurrection which 
broke out against the Dutch go- 
vernment immediately after this 
island was restored to their pos- 
session seems as unlikely as ever 
to be subdued. The fact itself 
must be very injurious to the 
commercial interests of the Eu- 
ropean houses in that island, which 
are incre^ggd by the operation of 
a commeraal company with cer- 
tain exclusive privileges inju- 
diciously established %y the Ne- 
therlandish government a short 
time since. These are accused of 
hating got the monopoly of the 
opium farms, the most* lilciitive? 
branch of the Javanese trade, 6f 
having secured to themselves the 
principal trade to Japan, and of 
attempting to acquire the sole 
occupation of other branches to 
the severe injury or entire ruin 
of private merchants. 

South America. -7 The rat idea- ^ 
don of the treaty between the 
Emperor of the Brazils and the v 
government of Buenos Ayrat has ' 
hmm refused by the latter. ^The 
|^riiC|ions given by theri^t to 


M. Garcia, their minister, went 
no further than to admit of the 
independence of the Banda Ori- 
ental. To effect a pcacty he 
thought lit to cede that important 
province to the Brazilians ; rnnea- 
sure not only most hostile to the 
interests of his own country, but 
equally so to the feelings of the 
inhabitants of tlue ceded territory, 
who, finding themselves betrayed 
by the ambassador of that state in 
which they confided *lnd to which 
they were attached,* arc greatly 
incensed against it. The war 
^ will be immediately renewed, and 
'carried on probably more actively 
than before. Great numbers of 
rccruks have been enlisted in 
Ireland by the emissaries of the 
Emperor of the Brazils, and are 
now on their passage to his domi- 
nions. 

The feebleness which has gene- 
rally characterized the proceed- 
ings of the Mexican government 
continues to accompany their 
measures. The prisoners long 
since apprehended on charges of 
a political nature, remain in con- 
finement, and without any appear- 
ance of their being speedily 
brought to trial. The support of 
their national credit, a subject of 
the first importance to every civil- 
ized community, has been suffered 
to receive a severe injury from 
the uncertainty which prevails re- 
specting the payment of the in- 
terest now' due? upon the loan 
raised in this country. This neg- 
lect not only omitted to provjjle 1 ^ 
for the dividend, but even to 
explain why a delay might *be 
ffiftpectyd to arise. These funds 
wfetf* ruinously declining in spite 
ofUll the endeavours of the Mexi- 
can minister* to support them ; at 
length a fresh assurance of remit- 
tances has arrived to cherk||,the 
easy credulity of our countrymen. 
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Nor does the Republic appear 
to be more skilfully conducted in 
other respects. The commander 
of=^heir fleet, Commodore Porter, 
onleaving Vera Cruz, was at- 
tained by the Spanish squadron 
cruizing in the neighbourhood, and 
obliged to put back with the loss of 
eight vessels sunk and his remain- 
ing three very *much shattered, 
New South Wales.— Late ac- 
counts from this colony represent 
its state afi flourishing. The go-* 
vernment had made an attempt to 


impose a duty of fourpence on 
all newspapers, which, after a con- 
tinuance of a few days, it was 
found necessary to repeal. 

It is feared that the settlers at 
Melville Island, on the north coast 
of this country, may have suffered 
from want of provisions, as it has 
been ascertained that the crew of 
the transport dispatched^ from 
thence to Timor to procure them, 
have been cut off by the inhabit- 
ants of an island called Babba, 
and the vessel set adrift. 
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St. David's Colixof. — The Clergy of the Archdeaconry of Brecon, with the view of 
creating a fund to found Exhibitions or Scholarships for the encouragement of meritorious 
young men who may receive their education at St. David’s College, Lampeter, are about 
to hold a meeting at Brecon to promote their laudable intention; and we trust their plan 
will be supported bv the ro-operulion of the Clergy in other parts of the Diocese. 

Tithes. — In the? Lost session of Parliament, a committee was appointed by the House 
of Commons to take into consideration a bill to enable Rectors, Vicars, and other incum- 
bents of ecclesiastical benefices, to commute their tithes by agreement with the owners of 
lands. The bill was amended by the committee, and ordered to be punted. Parties 
wishing to commute the tithes of a parish are to petition the Archbishop or Bishop of the 
Diocese in which they are situated; that upon this petition a commission will be issued 
by the diocesan, to which coiiimbsion a chairman is to be appointed at e*$h meeting; the 
commissioners may also appoint n clerk. So soon as proceedings have wen consented to 
by the Archbishop or Bishop, tithe-valuers shall be appointed on behalf of the parish, the 
incumbent, and by the commissioners, each of whom ^11 be sworn; and the valuers 
shall make a survey of the lands, &c. within the limits or the benefice; au estimate of the 
annual value of the tithes; and of all compositions real, mod uses of prescriptive payments 
in lieu of tithes, &c. ; and as soon as such admeasurement and estimate shall be delivered 
to the commissioners, they shall he depo-ited at some convenient place for inspection; the 
commissioners will afterwards meet to hery objections, ymd finally to determine whatever 
disputes may arise. If any person shall lp; dissatisfied with the determination of the 
commissioners, such persons may appeal to the sessions. It is further provided, that the 
annual payineiitiuii lieu of tithes shall be subject to parliamentary, parochial, and other 
taxes: and that once, at least, in each year during the execution of the powers vested in 
die commissioners, the tithe-valuers shall lay their accounts before the commissioners, 
**who shall, within one month, lay the same before the justices of the peace, to be examined 
and balanced. This important bill is likely to be brought before the House of Commons 
> ‘ in the next session of Parliament witji additional amendments, when it is expected to be 
passed. ff* „ 

jpnuncHEvS. 

Doncaster. — Tluj first stone new. £lmrcli has been laid at Doncaster. The means 

for the erection and cwlovvmcut of tlftiCburch ore derived from the munificence of Joun 
Jarratt, Esq. who has appropriated tln^gpm <£13,000/. to that purpose. 

.South Cropland. — A new Church is ctnnraftced in the township of South Crosland, 
imfhe parish of Almonhury, near Huddersfield. It is designed to contain 700 sittings, 
322 of which will be free. 
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Name. 

Allanson, T. • • • 
Arnold, Charles • 
Atlay, Henry . . 
Best, Thomas ... 
Brydges, E. A. . . 

Clarke, C. C. . . . 

« 

Colston, T. E. . • . , 
Cosscrat, G. P. . . 
Darnell, W. X. 1 , 

Dornford, Joseph 

Edwards, J. M. • , 
Elton, \V. T. . . . , 

Evans, E 


York 


LIST OF PREFERMENTS. 
Preferment . County . Diocese 

. Wistow, V. York 

. Timvell, R. Rutland 

Kirby -on -Paine, R. Lincoln 

/ Denton, K. 1 . 

l Swingfield, P.C. / Ke,lC 

St. Mary Magd. Oxford, V. Oxford 


Patron. 

i Dean of Ripon, as 
( Preb. of Wihtow 
Peterb. Marquis of Exe 

Peterb. 


uis of Exet/ir 
uis of Exef^r 


Lincoln 


Marquis ( 

The I.d. Chancellor 


„ , ( SirEgerlonlhydges, 

C:l,Uc '- i Hnr,. 


Domestic Chaplain to 
St. Martin, Exeter, R. 
Noilnun, V. 


Moieton Pinckney, P. C. N or than i. Peterb. 

Towyn, V. 

While i tanton. It. 
j Llangrannoir, V. 
t Llamlysilio-gogo, V. 


~ , f Dean and Chapter 

t Of Chri.,t Church 
Loid Kiln nine 

Devon Exeter Dn. & Ch. of Exeter 
Durham Durham Dn.fi' Ch. of Durham 
iov. & i, Stliohrs of 
Drill Ctll. Oxford 
Merioneth Bangor Lord Chancellor 
Somerset ButhfirW.J. Elton, Esq. 


I V " 

* l<)r 


Hook, W. F 

Hulton, Thomas. . 
Ingle, Charles . . 

Jacob, Edwin...* 
King, Charles.. •• 
Lee, Bartley .... 

Mais, John 

Maude, Ralph . . 

M a ugh an, W 

Messenger, George 
Oxenham, II. I. . . 

Scott, Charles .... 

Sen house, J. L. . . 
Shepherd, E. J. • . 

Shuldham, John. • 
Speke, Hugh .... 

Spooner, William . 
Strcatfield, Willi.. m 
Sumner, C. V. II. . 
Thomas, D. T. • . 


^V^ardigan St. Davids Bidiop of St. Davids 

Lcct. St. Philip's, Binning. Warwick ^ Cove] it ^ 

Gay wood, It. Norfolk 

| Yoik 


/ Stronsall, V. and 
\ Osbaldvvick, V. 

St. Paw ras, Chichester 
Witihampton, It. 

Lett. All Saint-, Hiiutingd. Hunts 
Tintern, Parva, It. 

Mirfield, V. 


York 


ieli. tV 1 
!ovent. 

Norwich W. Bagge,' Esq. 

/ Rev. J. Webber, as 
( Preb. of Strength 
Chichcst. Rev. George Bliss 
Bristol Mr». King 
Lincoln 

Moimioii. Llandaff E. Davits, I>q. 
York York Sir G. Armitage, I»t. 


Sus-cx 

Dor-et 


St. I lild. South Shields, P.C. Durham Durham Ch. of Durham 


Somerton Gram. School 
Whiicluuch, (!. 

Stoke St. Gregory, P.C. 

Gosfortb, R. 
Trottescliflc, It. 

Cow lev, P.C. 


The Trustees 

Hants Windiest. Ill-hop of Windiest. 
* /Bath fi- } Rev. W. K. Coker, 

. omers ^ as V. of North Curry 

Cumherh Chester Mrs. W. Senhouse 
Kent Rochester Bishop of Roche‘ter 

f , r\ r i i Dean and Chapter 
Oxford Oxford { of (:hrist chim ! u 

j- Sinners. ^ | William Spoke, Esq. 

Archdeaconry of Coventrv V.’ju wick {covent} D r- rfUdl * Cm cu. 
East Ham, V. E ,-cx London Bishop of London 

Famborou^V, IV . Hants Wind,. { 

Clyddy, V. ' PcmbrokeSt. Davids Bishop of St. Davids 


/ West DowlUli, It. and 
t Dowlish Wake, It. 


CLERGYMEN DECEASED. 


Name. * Preferment. 

County. 

Aae. 

Bartholomew, R. Tarrant Rawston, R. 

Dorset 

71 

Bird, Godfrey. . . • Little Waltham, It. 

Essex 

G7 

„ . . . r , f Can. Redd. of Lich. and 

Buckernlgp, C. . . j Arrhdc#ron of Cov( , nlry 

^ Warwick 

72 

Collinson, Septimus \ West Dowlish, R. and 

D. D. Dowlidi Wake, K. 

j Somerset 


Coppard, W. D.D. Gravclcy, R. 

. Camb. 

• • 

Cormouls* Thomas Beoley, V. 

Gattel, WfB. ...* Winnall, K. 

Worces t. 

70 

Hants 

63 

IIutcMhgs, R. S. . Dittisham, II. 

Devon 


JfOftilffSfolm, D. D. Shipston-on-Stoigr, V. 

Worces t. 



Patron. 

R. Gundrcy, Esq. 
J.Bird, Esq. 

Bp. ofLkh.fi: Coven. 

William Speke, Esq. 

Master and Fell, of 

Jesus Coll. Camb. 

Titos. Holmes, Esq. 

Bp. of Windicstcr 

Earl of Mount ^ 

Edgcomhe 

Dn. & Ch. of Worces* 
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University Intelligence. 


Kamo. ' Preferment. County. Age. Patron. 

King, C. Edmund Witchampton, R. Dorset. Mrs. King 

Lamin', James . . Sen. Fell, of Queen’s Coll. Oxford 
Lawson, C Needham, P. C. Suffolk 


Lce/jpir G. Bart. 

William | 


*y 

May, J. B 


Panchon, 


Water- Stratford, H. 
Bcacharnpton, R. 

St. Martin, R. Exeter 
St. Mary, R. & St. Benet, 
R. Huntingdon, 

and Wood Walton, R. 


Pugh, Hugh . • . . 
Trevelyan, George 


Hinton Martel, R. 

S Archdeac. of Taunton, 
l Can. llesid. of Wells 


} 

} 


J 

S 


Bucks 

Devon 

Hunts 

Hunts 

Dorset 

Somerset 


C Marquis of Bucking- 
60 \ ham, & Mast. & Fell. 
C of Caiusj2olI. Camb. 
Dn. & Ch. of Exeter 

The Ld. Chancellor 

5 Mr. Morris, and Mr. 
Jackson, alternately 
72 Earl of Shaftesbury 
r , i Bishop of Bath and 
l WelA 


We are not in, the hahit of noticing the decease of the laity; but considering, as we do, 
the great advantage which accrues to the cause of religion when they exert themselves 
in its behalf, we cannot forbear inserting the following: — 

Dic*d, at Wormley West End, Hertfordshire, on Saturday, September 29th, of an 
affection of the heart, Nicholas ChamJgtnn, Esq. of the Anchor Lane Brewery, Mile 
End. He was sitting at breakfast witlniis family, when he was observed to be suddenly, 
though gently, filling from his ^)iair. His eyes closed, and life was almost instanta- 
neously goue. Thus was terminated a life of singular benevolence, generosity, and use- 
fulness. It would, perhaps, be difficult to name an individual who lias been followed to 
the giave by a more deep and general sentiment of esteem and regret. In him the 
nlllicted have lost a kind and unwearied lienefirtor; and the Church of England, and 
every charitable institution connected with it, a most zealous and munificent friend. The 
departure of such a man is a public bereavement. We trust, however, that the power of 
his example will survive him. 


UNIVERSITY INTELLIGENCE. 

OXFORD. 


On the 8 tli of October, in full convoca- 
tion, a letter from the Chancellor of the 
University was read, re-appointing the 
Rev. Richard Jenkins, I). 1). Master of 
B.illiol, to be Vice-Chancellor for the en- 
suing year. This appointment being una- 
nimously approved, the Vice-Chancellor 
took the usual oaths, and appointed the 
following Pro- Vice-Chancellor* : 

Rev. Dr. Hall, Master of Pembroke Coll. 
Rc\. Dr. Jones, Rector of Exeter Coll. 

Rev. l)r. Rowley, Mast, of University Coll. 
Rev. Dr. Gilbert, Prin. of Brasennose Coll. , 
On the 10th of October (being the first 
day of Term), the*Kcv. Thomas Farley, 
M. A. Demy of Magdalen College, was 
admitted a Pro-Proctor of the University, 
in the room of the Itcv. W. S. Cole, of 
Worcester College, resigned. 

At the same time the following degrees 
were conferred : 

MASTERS OF ARTS. 

Uev. Thomas Moseley, St. Edmund Hall. « 
Richard Latham, Fell, of Brasennose Coll, 
llev. Robert Hussey, StiCd. of Christ Church 
Bev. Charles Langton, Trinity Coll. 

BACHELORS OP ARTS. 

Seymour Trcmcnhcere, Fellow of 
New College 

Hichard John Lockwood May dwell, Wad- 
ham College. 


On Monday, the 22d of October, the 
following Gentlemen were admitted to 
degrees : 

DOCTOR IS CIVIL LAW. 

Jerome, W. Knapp, Fell. of£t John’s Coll. 

BACHELOR IN DIVINITY. 

Rev. Henry Jenkins, Fell, of Magd. ColL 

MASTER OF ARTS. 

Richard Hurrell Froude, Fell, of Oriel Coll. 

BACHELOR OF ARTS. 

Hon. Charles Augustus Murray, Oriel Coll. 

And^on^tlie 25th of October, the follow- 
ing degrees were conferred : 

* MASTERS OF ARTS. 

Rev. R. Bathurst Greenlaw, Worcester Coll. 
Richard Gwillym, Brasennose Coll. 

Edward Higgins, Brasennose Coll. 

Philip Treshcr, University Coll. 

Rev.W. Hayward Cox, Schol. of Penib. Coll. 
John Gunn, Exeter Coll. 

William Falconer, Exeter Coll. 

Rev. Walter Burton Leach, Wadliam Coll. 

BACHELORS OF ARTS. 

John Jenkinson, Magdalen Hall. 

George Mason, Brasennose Coll. 

Herman Merivale, Scholar of Trinity ColL 
JohtpSavill lluliifax. Trinity Coll. 

Edward Herbert, Jesus Coll. 

Norman Hilton Macdonald, Qridl ColL - 
Francis Hartwell, Oriel ColL** v 
Henry Clarke, Exeter Coll. 
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On the same day the following Gentlemen 
were admitted Scholars of Wad ham Coll. 

Edward Walwyn Folev, Founder’s Kin. 

J. Bradley Dyne, Diocc.c of Bath & Wells 
George Edward Gepp, Essex. 

Arthur Charles Tarbutt, Essex. 

• 

MARRIED, 

Rev. Walter Augustus Shirley, M. A. Fellow of New College, to Maria, only daughter 
of the late W. Waddington, Esq. of St- Remy, Normandy. 


Henry Wightwick has been elected a 
Scholar of Pembroke College, on the foun- 
dation of Richard Wightwick, B. D. as 
Founder’s Kin ; and John Callender Mea- 
dows has been elected one of Bishop 
Morley’s Scholars. / 


CAMBRIDGE. 


The following Gentlemen, Scholars of 
Trinity College, have been elected Fellows 
of that Society : 

Richard Williamson, B. A. 

Winthrop Mackworth Fraed, B. A. 
Thomas Riddell, B. A. 

John llodgion, B. A. 

Thomas Stratton, B. A. 

William Lav/, B. A. 

* On the 10th of October (l»eing the first 
day of Term), the following Gentlemen 
weie elected University Officers lor the 
ensuing year: 

PROCTORS. 

Rev. Adam Sedgwick, M.A. Trinity Coll. 
Rev. Thomas S. Turnbull, M. A. Cains Coll. 
TAXOKS. 

Rev. John Hind, M.A. Sidney Coll. 

Rev. Win. H. Shelford, M.A. Emman Coll. 
MODERATORS. 

Rev. William Wliev/ell, M.A. Trin. Coll. 
Joshua King, M. A. Queen’s Coll. 

sc nr T AT 0113 . 

Rev. Joseph Jee, B. D. Queen’s Coll. 

Rev. W. I.. l\ Gnrnons, B. D. Sidney Coll. 

On the same day the following elegises 
were conferred : 

MASTERS or ARTS. 

Rev. Fred. Vernon Lockwood, Trin. Coll. 
Rev. John Henry Bright, St. Joint’s Coll. 
Rev. Thomas F< rrK, St. John’s Coil. 

Ilev. William Henry Greer., St. John'.? Coll. 
Rev. John Penny, Emmanuel Coil. 

BACHELORS OI- AF.’il. * j 

Charles Tayleur, Trinity Coll. * 

Bryan Edward Duppu, St. John’s Coll. 
William Wales, Catherine Hall 
Christopher Mends Gib on, Jesus Coll 
Thomas Marriott, Christ Coll. 

Charles Dclmc Kadclille, Magdalene Coll. 
Robert Broughton Clay, Sidney Coll. 
Charles Lillingston, Emmanuel Coll. 


The following Gentlemen have been ap- 
pointed the Caput for the ensuing year: 
The Vice-Chancellor. » 

Rev. John Lamb, D. D. Master of Corpus 
Christi College, D trinity. 

William Frerc, LL. D. Master of Downing 
v College, Law. 

Frederick Thackeray, M. D. Emmanuel 
College, Physic. 

Rev. Thomas Musgrave, M.A. Trin. Coll. 
A (Vi. A nn. Recent. 

Rev. li.mineti Holditcli, M.A. Cains Coll. 
Sen. lie y cut. 

On the 2 1th of October, the Rev. John 
Lodge, M. A. Fellow of Magdalen College, 
and the Rev. Hem y Kirby, M.A. Fellow 
of Clare Hull, were appointed Pro-Proctors. 

On the same dav the following Gentle- 
men were admitted to degrees: 

' MASTERS OF ARTS. 

Rev. Marcus Gerva.->e Beresford, Trin. Coll. 
Rev. Charles Horton, Coins Coll. 

Rev. Georg v Hopper, St. John’s Coll. 

BA* i.rt.on i :: ciwi. law. 

Riehard Cooper Chrbtlc, Trinity Hall. 

BACHELOR IN PHYSIC. 

James John-done, Trinity Coll. 

It 'VCHF.LORS OF ARTS. 

George Viliiam Scott, Trinity Colt. 
Frederick < : ,ay } Trinity Coll. 

Kb< .-cicr Ii(;l«* itco:i, Trinity Coll. 

Franke Parker, T rinily Coll. 

Hugh 1’. Costobadle, St.John’s Coll. 
Leopold EraMnr.s Dryden, Clare Hall. 
Henry Chichclcy Micliell, Queen’s Coll. 

The Hon. William Henry Lyttelton, 
M. A. Christ Church, Oxford, and Richard 
Fleming Hartley, B. A. Trinity College, 
Dublin, were admitted tul eundem. 


MARRIED, 

Rev. George C. Gorham, 15. D. Fellow of Queen’s College, to Jane, grand-daughter of 
the late Rev. Thomas Marlyn, B. I). Regius Professor of Rotaj^. 

Rev. Henry Harding, M.A. Fallow of King’s College, to the Right Hon. Lady Emily 
Fielding, sister of the Earl of Denbigh. 

ilev. Edward Tomson Bidwell, M.A. Fellow of Clare Hall, and Rector of Ottheston 
8t. Mary, Wilts, to Harriet, only daughter of the late Richard Fowcll, Esq. 

Rev. Walter Blunt, B. A. Fellow of King’s College, to Marian, eldest daughter of 
William Pearce, Esq. of Weasenhani Hall, Norfolk. 
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REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

Art. I. — Tfie History of the Church of Christ , particularly in its 
Lutheran Branch) from the Diet of Augsburg , a.d. 1530, to the 
Death of Luther , a.d. 1546; Intended as a continuation of Milner's 
Church History . By Joiin'&cott, M.A. Vicar of North Ferriby 9 
and Minister of St . Marfs , Hull. Seeley, London, 1826. 

This work is intended as a continuation of the Ecclesiastical History 
which was commenced by the Rev. Joseph Milner, and continued to 
the year a.d. 1530 by his brother Dr. Isaac Milner, the late Dean 
of Carlisle. The elegance of the style in which that history is 
written, the spirit of piety which pervades it, and the interest 
with which the subject is invested by the talents and the ingeiftaity of 
the writers, have rendered it (notwithstanding some objections which 
may be made to it) a popular and a standard work ; so that it is often 
found in the hands of the ecclesiastical student, while the dry and 
laborious volumes of Moshcim are neglected. 

There is no part of ecclesiastical history more interesting than that 
which contains the account of the Reformation, when the day-spring 
from on high again broke forth after so many ages of darkness, and 
Christianity at length burst the fetters’ which had so long enchained 
the moral and intellectual faculties of mankind : and it is an edifying 
employment to trace the progress o*f ,the great leaders of the ‘Reforma- 
tion, in deducing the principles of true religion from the records of 
truth, and, under the guidance of the great master-genius* of Luther, 
in securing the religious liberties of mankind. 

The preceding volumes of the Milners bring u$ down to the year 
1530. The Reformation had then been thirteen years in progress: 
its champions, undismayed by the difficulties which encompassed them 
on every side, had triumphed over the dangers which threatened to 
overwhelm them ; in nd they were not only respected but feared by the« 
corrupt supporters of the Papal power. Their situation was one of 
extqpne danger and difficulty. The whole power of the court of 
Rome, supported by the influence of the Emperor and all ,the State® 
VOL. IX. no. xn. 5 A 
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who were connected with the Pope, was arrayed against them. Their 
situation presented a choice of difficulties; and though, from their 
former experience, they had little to hope from the effects of a 
general council, it w T as their only resource if they could obtain one 
upon terms in the least favourable to their cause. As howev^k the* 
fears of Clement prevented the accomplishment of this, the effect of a 
diet of the empire was once more to be tried ; which was accordingly 
summoned to meet at Augsburg on the Sth of April, in the year 
1530. — The history of the proceedings of this diet, and the celebrated 
Confession-* which was presented by the Protestants as containing an 
account of their faith, form the subject of the first* chapter of 
Mr. Scott's volume. 

Mr. Scott gives an interesting account of tlie preliminary proceedings 
of the diet, of the arrival of the Oferent princes at Augsburg, and 
the “ preparations which were madcti,r entering' upon the important 
affairs for which they w r ere summoned. ”* ’Among the principal divines 
who attended the council on the part of the Papists were, Faber, 
Eccius, Cochlaeus, and De Wimpina ; on the side of the Protestants, 
Melancthon, Justus Jonas, Spalatiiius, and Agricola. — There w r cro also 
Buccr, Hedio, and Capito from Strasburg ; but they leaned more to 
Zuinglius than Luther. The Elector of Saxony took Luther with him 
as far as Coburg; but fearing for his safety, or not willing to offend the 
Emperor by bringing an excommunicated person into his presence, he 
left him in the castle of that city, as being a place at once of conve- 
nience and security, where he might be informed of all that passed, 
and give his counsel if required.! 

On the 12th of May the diet met. The Confession, which had 
been drawn up some time, and for which Luther had furnished the 
materials, though it had received its present form from the clear and 
eloquent pen of Melancthon, was presented to the diet. The Emperor 
(Charles V.) wished the papers to be delivered to him, and promised 
to hear them the next day in private. To this, however, the Protestant 
princes earnestly and strenuously. Objected, and pressed for permission 
to read them in full diet. 'Phis was denied to them ; but they were 
allowed t<* read in the presence of the princes of the empire, and the 
leading persons assembled at the diet. 

The Confession made a deep impression upon the princes. The 
printing of it was indeed forbidden ; but it was soon translated into 
numerous languages, and manuscript copies were circulated in all the 
courts of Europe. J 

The impression which the Confession made uj^on those who were 


f Ibid, pp. 0, 7, from Scckenriorf.% 
+ Ibid, pp. 21, 2,3. 


Scott, p. 0, & r. 
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present, was very striking in the instance of the Bishop of Augsburg, 
who proved himself to be a man not only of great candour, but of deep 
piety. For after hearing the Confession, he is related to have said, 
“ Wftit has been recited i9 true ; pure truth ; we cannot deny it.” 
Anci some time after, when he was among the commissioners appointed 
to bring about an agreement, if possible, between the parties, we have 
the following account of his conduct : — 

After much dispute, the Bishop of Augsburg, the diocesan of the plaqp, and 
a man of prudence and firmness, rose, and in a pious and solemn discourse, 
entreated the princes and prelates to guard, with anxious care, against deter- 
mining any tfcing contrary to the word ttf God, and inconsistent with rectitude 
and justice. tf lt was too true, he said, and manifest to all men, that the 
Lutherans, in what they maintained, had hitherto opposed no one article of the 
Christian faith : and this being the case, it became all who feared God and 
loved peace, earnestly and frequently^o consider by what means the ancient 
tranquillity might be restored and reserved.* 

The diet of Augsburg isyan era in the history of the Reformation ; 
and the Protestant Confession, to which it gave origin, is a noble 
monument of the piety, the learning, and the moderation of the 
Reformers. It was a noble avowal at a time when the minds of 
men were too much affected by the bigotry and prejudices of the age 
to lend an impartial ear to the truth, and to receive the pure and 
spiritual doctrines of genuine Christianity, of the great and leading 
doctrines and principles of the Reformation. It has stood the test of 
ages ; and some of the most illustrious Confessions of other Protestant 
Churches, and of our own in particular, have been indebted to this 
invaluable exposition of Christian doctrine, which was produced by the 
piety and the learning of Mclancthon. ^ 

There is no article, he observes,! answering to the seventeenth of our Church, 
on predestination and election. The only notice of the suhject which I have 
observed, is under the twentieth article, which laying down a doctrine similar to 
that of our Church, concerning the promises of God being in such wise to be 
received as they are generally set forth in Holy Scripture, says, “As the 
preaching of repentance is universal, so also the promise of grace is universal, 
and requires all men to believe and acsept the* benefit of Christ;” and then 
adds, “ There is no need here for discussions respecting predestination, and 
the like topics.” 

It would seem also not to admit the doctrine of final perseverance. At least 
it says (Art. X.) “ We condemn the Anabaptists, who deny that jffersons once 
justified can lose the Holy Spirit again.” The subject of the Sacraments like- 
wise appears to be slightly treated in the Confession, as compared with our 
Articles. — Pp. 43, 44. 

With regard to the slight mention which is made of the Sacraments, 


• Scott. From ScckJ^idorf, pp. 25, 20. 

f Mr. Scott gives a brief account of the Confession, which contains an admirable 
exposition of the doctrines of the Reformation. For this we must refer our readers to the 
history, and to the Confession itself, which is contained in the Syllogc Confessionum, 
published at Oxford in 1801. Wc pass on to the remaining remarks of Mr. Scott on 
some particular features in the Confession itself. 
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it is sufficiently accounted for from the consideration, that this subject 
formed a serious, and in many respects a fatal subject of difference 
amongst the Reformers themselves. And though Mr. Scott appears 
to consider the other subjects, which we mentioned, as of “ inferior 
impor taiice,** (p. 43), we confess that we cannot exactly agree with him in 
this opinion. r Inferior they certainly are to the great and leading subjects 
of the Confession ; but they are important, as containing the clear and 
explicit opinions of the great movers of the Reformation on subjects 
which have painfully affected the peace of the Church ; and important 
also, as shewing the discretion of the Reformers in avoiding dis- 
cussion on points of doctrine, when that discussion could 1 lead to no 
possible good. 

The Popish divines at length presented their 11 Refutation of the 
Confession, which afforded matter ol\ureat triumph to the Reformers 
from the weakness of its arguments, anchthe evident fear which it shewed 
of provoking discussion on those points Which formed the subject of 
dispute; and though the determinations of the diet bore sufficiently hard 
upon the Protestants, yet, on the whole, it may be considered to have 
advanced the cause of the Reformation. 

The second chapter of Mr. Scott's work contains an account of die 
events connected with the Reformation, which occurred between the 
diet of Augsburg and the pacification of Nuremberg* a.d. 1532. 

The harsh terms in which the recess of the diet was couched, led 
to that confederation amongst the Protestants which is known by the 
name of the League of Smalkald. But we pass over this, and the many 
other interesting subjects contained in this period, to the consideration 
of some events, which had a material influence on the Reformation, in 
the death of three persons who had been its chief supporters, Zuin- 
glius, CEcolampadius, and the Elector of Saxony. 

The first of these (observes Mr. Scott) was Zuinglius, the Swiss reformer. 
He, as is well known, lost his life in a battle fought between the troops of 
Zurich and Berne on the one, side, and those of the Catholic cantons on the 
other. Zuinglius’s accompanying tl 4 r troops, not as an officer, but ns a pastor 
or chaplain, was in conformity with the custom of his country, and the call 
expressly made upon him by the senate. He had disapproved of the proceed- 
ings of his <tountrymen which led to the conflict, so much so as to have proposed 
to quit Zurich; and he seems to have gone out with the army in some hope of 
effecting a reconciliation between the parties; but the engagement was brought 
on suddenly, and the reformed suffered a defeat. Thrice he was thrown down 
and as often recovered himself; but at length lie received a wound in the throat 
from a spear, which he supposed mortal ; when, sinking down on his knees, he 
exclaimed, in the spirit of a true Christian hero, “ Is this to be esteemed a 
calamity? They can kill the body, but the soul they cennot touch/* When 
the soldiers came to strip the slain, he was found yet altte, lying on his back, 
with his hands clasped together, arid his eyes lifted up to heaven. He was 
asked if he wished a confessor to be sent for; then, if he would invoke the 
Virgin; and, on his declining both, he was instantly despatched. When the 
body was discovered to be that of Zuinglius, it was condemned, by a military 
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tribunal, to be cut in quarters, and then burned to ashes; which barbarous but 
impotent sentence was accordingly carried into execution. Some days before 
the expedition, while a general agitation prevailed, he had*said publicly — “ I 
know to what all this tends, as far as I ftn concerned; it is to remove me from 
the Viorld.” — Pp. 1 1 8, 1 19. 

Tfite death of Zuinglius took place on the 1 1th of October, 1531, in^the forty- 
fourth year of his age; and it was followed, on the 1st of December, by that of 
his intimate friend and fellow-labourer CEcolampadius of Basle; who was only 
five years older. His death was supposed to be hastened by grief for the loss 
which he himself, and the churches at large, had sustained by the death of 
Zuinglius. He was an eminently learned and peaceable, yet zealous anc^highly 
useful character, and the chief instrument of the Reformation at Basle. In a 
letter written to some ministers at Ulm, three weeks after the death of his friend, 
he expresses how much he was affected by that event; but, he says, “ I know 
well the faith which those men” (Zuinglius and some others who had fallen with 
him) “ reposed in God, so that no ill could befal them; but when I think of 
the false sentiments and wrong inferences with which the minds of the simple 
are assailed, and which cannot be counteracted, this affects me most deeply 
He was fifteen days confined to hi^bed; during which time he constantly pro- 
nounced that his disease would prove mortal, and, “ with his whole soul, longed 
for his transition to the light tfHieaven.” He waited not for consolation from 
others, but administered it to all who approached him. He made no will, 
having nothing to leave, though his parents had been people of good substance; 
but addressing his three children by name, (who, however, were too young to 
understand him) he bade them “ love God as their father;” and, turning to his 
wife, and her mother, and other relations, “ conjured them to train up his children 
in piety, peaceableness, and integrity.” — Pp. 120, 121. 

The remaining part of the account of the last days of this valuable 
man, and particularly his address to his brother ministers, is well 
worthy of that high character which the whole tenor of his previous 
life had established. Nothing can be more edifying or improving, not 
only to Christians in general, but to Christian Ministers in particular, 
than familiarity with scenes like these. They prove that the most 
exalted attainments in human and divine learning are perfectly com- 
patible with true piety; and that, whatever may be their acquire- 
ments in theological knowledge, they can only secure comfort at their 
dying hour by a steady and heartfelt devotion to their duty. 11 Mark 
the perfect man, and behold the upright for the end of that man is 
peaces . 

The removal of these two great men was, of course, a subject of joy 
to all the enemies of the Reformation. And it is a strikin^proof of the 
infirmity of human nature, that even Luther did not altogether abstain 
from harsh and uncharitable remarks on the removal of these persons, 
who had differed from him on the subject 'of the Sacrament. But how 
admirable arc the reflections of Father Paul on this event! 

Surely, he says, i$ is a pious and religious thought, to attribute the disposal 
of every event to the? providence of God ; but to determine to what end those 
events are directed by that high wisdom, is not far from presumption. , Men 
are so straitly and religiously wedded to their own opinions, that they are 
pi ersu&ded God loveth and favoureth their tenets as much as themselves do. But 
the things that happened afterwards shewed, that the cantons called Gospellers, 
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made greater progress in the doctrine received than before : — a manifest argu- 
ment that it came from a higher source than the labours of Zuinglius !• 

In the year following, on the 1 6%h of August, 1532, died the excel- 
lent Elector of Saxony. He had been the firm and steady frieiftl of 
Luther from the beginning, and had promoted, by all the means iiNiis 
power, the cause of the Reformation ; and though naturally timid, had 
shewn a degree of resolution and firmness under many circumstances 
of great trial, which proved his earnestness and zeal in the great cause. 

Happily the Reformation lost no ground by the death of John. The new 
elector, no less attached to the opinions of Luther than his father, occupied the 
station winch he had held at the head 'of the protestant party, anl defended, 
with the boldness and zoal of youth, that cause which John had*fostered and 
supported with the caution of more advanced age. — P. 129. 

Notwithstanding all these apparently adverse events, the cause of 
the Gospel still triumphed, and tlu*\Rcformation was continually 
spreading itself in Germany, Switzerland) nnd other parts of the con- 
tinent; and in England, France, Belgium, and the dominions of George 
Duke of Saxony, many suffered for the truth. About this time also 
Tindals translation of the Bible into English appeared, and Calvin 
(so celebrated in after times) first appeared on the stage of the reli- 
gious world; everywhere was that divine light shining forth, which 
has continually been increasing in splendour till it shone more and 
more unto the perfect day. 1 

The third chapter includes the period from the pacification of 
Nuremberg, to * the contention of Francfort ; the early part of which* 
together with some years that followed, was occupied by intrigues 
and discussions with regard to a general council ; which was, however, 
constantly avoided by the Pope. Passing over, however, the general 
history of tiiis period, we proceed to notice some of tlu* more 
interesting events recorded in it. The first of these is the death of 
Erasmus, which took place in the year 1530, at Basle. It is perhaps 
difficult to form a ju.it estimate of the character of this extraordinary 
man. All must admit the ‘depth o^fhis learning, and the extent and 
variety of his acquirements. He ifiust always he regarded as one of 
the most accomplished scholars that ever lived, and the restorer of 
elegant learning in an age of great ignorance and bigotry. We must 
never forget how much we are indebted to his labours in the criticism 
and interpretation of the Scriptures ; and the severity with which he 
attacked the corruptions of the Church of Rome, had a very powerful 

* Paul. 56, 57, quoted by Mr. Scott, who adds, "That so determined a papist 
as Sir Thomas More should say of Zuinglius and (Ecolampadius, '^Quorum nuntiata mors 
mihi lxtitiam attulit,” need riot perhaps excite surprise; but that Erasmus should write 
u hahet , quod duo coryphaei perierunt, Zuinglius in acie, (Kcolampadius paulo post 

ftbri ct apofltbemate. Quod si illis favisset ivvdAi os actum crat dc nobis, — this may 
excite our indignation. Erasm. Ep. XXX. 56. Luther however expressed himself diffe- 
rently afterward with regard to Zuinglius." 
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effect in the early stages of the Reformation. We cannot but regret 
that his subsequent conduct should have cast a shade on his exalted 
character ; and we must lament to see any w r ant of 'consistency in a 
person who had such means of forming a right judgment on every 
sublet. He had discrimination enough to sec the errors and cor-* 
ruptions of the Church of Rome, but he had not the courage to avow 
it openly as he ought to have done, and to espouse what he knew to 
be the cause of truth. On the one side was arrayed the preponderance 
of wealth and power; on the other he saw nothing but persetution 
and danger : and therefore he adhered to the strongest side. His 
anxiety to ?tand well with both patties, led him into repeated incon- 
sistencies ; and his fear of offending those who were in authority, made 
him first cool towards the Reformers, and afterwards led him into open 
hostility against them. FI is artfrdf and submissive letter to Clement 
on his elevation to the Papal throne, and to Cardinal Campegio, which 
are mentioned by Dr. Milnj&r'J* and his unmanly and unchristian sen- 
timents on the death of Zuinglius and (Ecolampadius, which have been 
before referred to, arc strong proofs of this inconsistency of character. 

During the period of this chapter, much communication took place 
between the court of England and German Protestants. Mutual 
letters and embassies passed ; and Henry VIII. corresponded per- 
sonally, not only with the princes, but with Melancthon. However, 
after the promulgation of the famous law of the “ Six Articles,” they 
became shy of having any communication with him. Luther’s sen- 
timents on this occasion are very characteristic of the man. “ He was 
glad” (he observes in a letter to the Elector of Saxony) “that Henry 
had thrown off the mask. lie had demanded to be head and defender 
of the Gospel in Germany : away with such a head ! His power and 
wealth had so inflated him, that he would be adored as a god.” “ lie 
is fit,” added the Reformer, “ for a Pope himself ; so crafty and 
designing is he !”f “ Melancthon,” (Mr. Scott observes) c ‘ whose bold- 
ness appears to have risen in proportion to the disappointment which 
h^felt at Henry’s conduct, wrote llirectl^ 1 9 the king himself a long 
and faithful expostulation. ”t 

This chapter contains some interesting accounts of the # progress of 
the Reformation, and of some openings which manifested themselves 
in Italy. We are compelled to pass over these events, and we refer 
oitir readers to Mr. Scott for his account of the convention of Francfort, 
which at once afforded security and encouragement to the friends qf 
the Protestant cause. § 

• Vol. V. pp. 236,'k«37. See Scckcndorf. lib. ii. § 76. 

F Scott, pp. 185, 186. Scckcndorf, iii. 224—2*28. 

t Ibid, p. 186. Mr. Scott observes of this letter of Melancthon, M I have seen few 
things more honourable to Melancthon than this epistle." 

§ Ibid, pp. 204—200. 
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The fourth chapter contains an interesting account of several inci- 
dents connected with the period contained in the preceding chapter. 
The first of these, is an interview between Luther and Vergerio, who 
had been sent by the Pope into Germany, that he might endesurour, 
if possible, to bring over Luther and Melancthon, or any of the n*ore 
eminent divines. The history of this interview is given by Mr. Scott 
from a narrative contained in Luther’s German works : 

Vereerio (it states) came to Wittemberg on the evening of November 6, 
1535, with a splendid retinue, and was conducted to the castle with all due 
honour by the provincial government. The next morning Luther sent for his 
barber at an Nearly hour, and told him hg was summoned to attend the nuncio of 
his holiness the Pope, and he would by no means go in dishabille, for he wished 
to look young, that his enemies might think that he had along time yet to live. 
He then put on his best suit, and a golden ornament (a present from the 
elector) about his neck, and remarkevL when his attendant expressed some 
surprise, “This is the way in which >{e must deal with these foxes and 
serpents.” Then getting into a chariot wh^h had been sent for him from the 
castle, accompanied by Bugenhagius, he said, ^Iere go the Pope of Germany 
and Cardinal Pomeranus !” After much conversation, in which Luther declared 
to Vergerio his conviction that a council was not seriously proposed by the 
Pope, in answer to a question from Vergerio, M whether the ministers in 
Saxony were consecrated,” he replied, “ Certainly: as the Pope will not consecrate 
them for us, here sits a bishop (pointing to Pomeranus) whom we have con- 
secrated.” Much more conversation, says the author of the narrative passed 
between them, in which Luther fully explained his views with the utmost 
freedom, and even, where the case required, with sharpness of remark. On 
taking leave, Vergerio said, “ See that you be ready for the*council.” “ I will 
come,” replied Luther, “ with my life in my hand.”* 

This narrative is extremely characteristic of Luther ; and affords a 
fair specimen of the feelings, with which he treated the power and 
pretensions of the Roman Pontiff. 

The following anecdote is extremely creditable to the character of 
tin’s great man, and places it in a most amiable point of view. 

Under the auspices of Bucer, a meeting of some of the leading divines of the 
Protestant cause was held at Wittemberg, in 1536, with a view to healing 
some of the divisions which had been caused by the Sacramental controversy. 
On the day that Bucer preached at Wittemberg, Luther invited him to supper, 
and, after commending his sermon, observed, however, that “he could prqM]} 
better than Bucer.” Bucer courteoiyfly assented, saying, that “ by univqlBl 
consent belonged to Luther.” Luther then speaking seriously said, “ Do nbt 
think that 1 am vainly boasting: 1 am conscious of my own slender stores; nor 
could I preach so ingenious and learned a sermon as you have done to-day : 
but my practice is this, when I mount the pulpit, I consider what is the 
character of my hearers, most of whom are rude *hd uninstnwfted . people — 
almost Goths and Vandals, and I preach to them what I think thejt can under- 
stand : but you rise aloft, and soar into the clouds ; so that your sermons suit 
the learned ; but are unintelligible to our plain people. I endeavour to copy 
the mother, who thinks her child better fed with the simple milk of the breast, 
than with the most costly confections.”f Well, therefore, unight the pious and 
learned Seckendorf remark, with regard to the character 6f Luther’s preaching; 
“ i do not deny,” he says, “ that there are to be found at this day, commentaries 


* Scott, pp. 207 — 209. 


t lb. pp. 210, 217. Seckendorf, ill. 131. 
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on the Sacred Writings distinguished by erudition, eloquence, and deep research ; 
but I confess I much doubt, whether there ever existed a man, who furnished, 
in extemporaneous language (for thus Luther delivered his lectures) a more 
forcible and more edifying exposition of the Word of God.’ r * 

TJ/e fifth chapter contains the history of the Church from the con- 
vention of Francfort, to the diet of Ratislion in 1541. This period is 
remarkable for the death of the Duke of Saxony, who had been from 
the beginning the firm and determined enemy of the Reformation. 
This and the following chapter contain very copious accounts of 
Luther’s writings during this period, from which Mr. Scott gives 
many valuable extracts. We regret that we are compelled to charge 
Mr. Scott viith disrespectful, if not unfair treatment of Bishop Bull ; 
where, speaking of the corruption of the doctrine of justification by the 
Romanists, in attributing to other Virtues “the office of justifying as 
much, and in the same way as *o faith itself,” he remarks in a note, 
“ This is expressly the doc^vSes of that storehouse,” from which too 
much modern divinity is drawn, Bishop Bull’s Ilarmonia Apostolica; 
4t Nothing more,” he says, " is to be attributed to faith in this business 
than to other virtues, I. vi. Nay, in his Examen Censurce, or defence 
of his work, he affirms, that “ in Scripture, our justification is more 
frequently ascribed to other virtues than to faith.' "+ 

We are indeed astonished that Mr. Scott should put forth these 
scanty extracts as* a satisfactory exposition of Bishop Bull’s opinion on 
the subject of justification. It is at nil times dangerous to judge 
without the context, and especially in a case where the terms of the 
argument are so differently understood. It is quite impossible for us 
to enter upon this subject at present, but we will ask, is Mr. Scott 
aware of Bishop Bull’s definition of faith ? Faith, he says, consists of 
knowledge, assent, and reliance. lie observes, there may be know- 
ledge without practice, the assent of the mind without the love of the 
heart, and reliance upon the promises without a sincere endeavour to 
perform the conditions of the Gospel ; therefore , he concludes, faith 
aftlbc is not sufficient for man's justification* or salvation. But Mr. 
SfRt is not the only writer of the present day, who lias reprobated 
the opinions of Bishop Bull : the Archdeacon of Ely, in a late Charge, 
has denounced that Prelate as tampering with the strictness of the 
divine law. ' We arc, however, somewhat surprised that these gentle- 
men should have singled out the elaborate work of Bishop Bull 
in a learned language for condemnation ; for the same opinions have 
been expressed by another Bishop of our Church equally illustrious. 
Dr. Jeremy Taylor, and in a more popular form, — a Sermon entitled, 
Faith working by £ovc, J 

* Sec the whole passage quoted by Scott, p. 243. Scckeiulorf, iii. 120. 

f Scott. Note, p. 279. 

t In consequence of the attack made by the Archdeacon of Ely upon the writings of 
VOL. IX. NO. XH. 5 B • 
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We are sorry to be compelled to pass over many parts of Mr. 
Scott’s work, of which we could have spoken in terms of unmixed 
approbation ; and we can only direct our readers to the interesting 
narratives of Herman, Archbishop of Cologne, and his brother the 
Uishnp *of Mersburg ; and to the history of the life and conversion 
of George, , Prince of Anhalt. The conversion of these eminent 
persons, and of many others, who, in embracing the doctrines of 
the Reformers, sacrificed every thing that was valuable to them in a 
worldly point of view, shewed the effect which the pure doctrines of 
the Gospel had begun to produce on the minds of men, and, together 
with the external events which accompanied them, proved "that a flood 
of light had burst upon the world, which it was not in tlie power of 
the enemies of the Gospel to destroy. 

We now come to a most interesting part of Mr. Scott’s work, — the 
history of the closing scenes of Ludmr’s life. He completed his 
sixty- second year in the month of November, 1515; and having been 
sent for to Eisleben, his native place, to arrange some disputes between 
the people and the Counts of Mansfeld, he left Wittemberg on this 
business in a very infirm state of health, on the twenty-third of 
January, 15 lfi. • 

On his arrival on (heir borders; the Counts of Mansfeld received him with 
an ccort of more than a hundred horse, treating him as the^KIector of Saxony’s 
.imhas'ndor. On his arrival, he applied himself immediately to the business 
on which he came; and thus he continued till the seventeenth of February, 
applying hirnself at all proper times to business, eating and sleeping well, 
and being very cheerful in his conversation. On that day, his friends 
perceiving more repose to bo desirable for him, persuaded him to keep quiet 
in lus study; which he did, frequently walking tip and down in an undress, 
but conversing with animation. M From time to time,” says Justus Jonas, “lie 
would stop, and looking out at the window, in that attitude (as his custom 
wii'.j address fervent prayers to God, so that 1 and Cud i us, who were in the. 
loom with him, could not but perceive it: aud then he would say, “ l was 


Bi-hop Bull, the excellent .ami indefatigable Bishop Burgess has caused the Hevicw and 
Analysis of Bishop Hull** Treat jpe, J>y Robert Nelxm, Hnj., together with Bishop Taylor’s 
sermon, mentioned above, to be printed 5 J a small volume. The Archdeacon's publica- 
tion has also called forth two “ Vindications," one by the late Archdeacon Dnubcny “and 
the other by the Rev. C. M. Mount, A. M. laic Fellow of C. C. Oxford, and Minister 
of Chri-t Chiycli, Bath. With how much justice the Archdeacon of Jvly lias churgcd 
Bislmp Bull with coinciding with the opinions of the Humanists on the subject of justifi- 
cation, we may judge from the following passage, Harmgti. Apostol. I)is«. II. c. 18, § 4. 
Speaking of the different errors on the subject of this floctrinc, he thus caution^ his 
reader : — “ 1»“>. Aurc atquc aniino ahliorreat ab isto potitificiorum qtiorundam pernicio- 
cisshno rrrt/re , qni bonis justorinn operibus ex condigno, hoc est, propter intrinsecam corum 
bonitateni et dignitatem, prremium ccelcsle deberi, asaererc lion verentur. Certe enim, 
qni ejusniodi openim meritum adstruunt, Christianorum women baud sunt merits . Ac 
fidentcr pronunciare ausim, vix ac nc vix quidcin gratiam Chripti sensisse ant novisse, 
qui hurrendain Islam opinhwm penitus iinbibcrunt." See also tW remainder of the same 
chapter. See also bis opinions stated in his sermon “ On the Worthiness of the Partakers 
of Future Glory.” Wc cannot but recommend to Mr. Scott and the An hdcacon, the 
caudoui and feeling with which Dr. Doddridge speaks of Bishop Bull, with regard to a 
subject on which he was compelled to differ with him. See his note on J Tim. ii. 1. 
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born and baptized at Eisleben ; what if I should remain or even die here ?" 
Though, however, Luther passed the day in his study, he did not choose to sup 
there, but in the large dining room; observing that to be solitary, did not 
help the spirits. During supper, he quoted or made observations on many 
interesting passages of Scripture. Before supper he had complained of 
a paic'in the chest, to which he was subject. It was, however, relieved by 
warm applications. After supper it returned ; but he would not have* medical 
aid called in, but about nine o’clock lay down on a couch and fell asleep. 
He awoke as the clock struck ten, and desired that those about him would 
retire to rest. When led into his chamber, he said, “ I go to Test with God,” 
and repeated the words of the Psalm, “ Into thy hands I commemj my 
spirit, &c. and stretching out his hand to bid all good night, he added, “Pray 
for the cause of God.” lie then went to bed ; but about one o'clock he awoke 
donas and another who slept in the ro»m with him, and desired that a tire 
might be made f in his study, and exclaimed, “ Oh God ! how ill I am ! I suffer 
dreadful oppression in my chest: I shall certainly die at Eisleben.” lie then 
removed into his study without requiring assistance, and again repeating, “Into 
thy hands I commend my spirit!” hr/walked backward and forward, and 
desired to have warm clothing brought him. Iu the mean time his phy- 
sicians were sent for,, as also Coynt Albert,; who also brought his Countess. 
All Luther's friends and his sor/s were now collected about him ; medicines 
were given him, and he seemed somewhat relieved, and having lain down on 
a couch, he fell into a perspiration. This gave encouragement to sonic 
present : but he said, “ It is a cold sweat, the forerunner of death ; I shall 
yield up my spirit.” lie then began to pray, nearly in these words, “ O 
eternal and merciful God, my heavenly Father, Father of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, and God of all consolation ! I thank thee that thou hast revealed 
to me thy Son Jesus Christ : in whom I have believed, whom I have preached, 
whom I have confessed, whom I love and worship as my dear Saviour 
and Redeemer, whom the pope and the multitude of the ungodly do per- 
secute, revile, and blaspheme. I beseech thee, my Lord Jesus Christ, receive 
my soul ! O heavenly Father, though I be snatched out of this life, though 
I must now lay down this body, yet know 1 assuredly that I shall dwell with 
thee, and that none can pluck me out of thy hands.” lie then thrice repeated 
the words, “ Into thy hands I commend my spirit. Thou hast redeemed me, 
() Lord God of truth!” Also those words, “God so loved the world, that 
he gave his only-begotten Son, that whosoever believeth in him should not 
perish, but have everlasting life and that verse of the sixty-eighth Psalm, 
“Our God is the God of whom cometh salvation : God is the Lord by whom 
wc escape death." lie then became silent, and his powers began to fail 
him ; but when several present addressed him, “ Reverend father, you die in 
the constant confession of Christ and his doctrine, which you have preached ? * 
he distinctly answered, “ yes,” and spoke, no more : *but, about a quarter of an 
houft? afterw ards, between two and three jo’clock in the morning, “with his 
hand!' clasped together, and without a finger or a feature being disturbed, 
gently breathed his last.” P. 474 — 477. 

The account of his funeral is too interesting to be omitted. 

Count Albert would gladly have retained the body of Luther, and interred it 
in the country which gave it birth : but he yielded to the wishes of the Elector, 
who wished it to lie conveyed to Witlemberg. The next day, therefore, the 
corpse was solemnly conveyed, with the singing of hymns, ana attended by all 
the Counts of Mansfield, and* a numerous procession of persons of high rank, to 
the Church of St. Andrew’s, at Eisleben, to be deposited there till preparations 
were made for its temoval. On this occasion Justus Jonas delivered an address 
to the assembled multitudes, from the latter part of the fourth chapter ot the 
First Epistle to the Thessalonians. On the twenty-first, Ccelius preached from 
the opening of the fifty-seventh chapter of Isaiah, “ The righteous perisheth, &c.” 
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and after the sermon the body was removed, amid an immense concourse of 
people, and conveyed with a splendid procession as far as Halle. Hither 
people flocked from all parts of the country to meet it, and it was received at 
the gates by the senators, ministers, and all the principal persons of the place. 
]t was deposited for the night in the Church of St. Mary, where, says the writer 
of the narrative, the 130th Psalm was “expressed, not so much by singing, as 
by the ttVs and sobs of the whole people.” Early the next day the proceSsion 
set forward towards Wittemberg, and was met on the road by a deputation, sent 
by the Elector to receive it. It rested that night at Kemberg, and on the 
twenty-third of February reached Wittemberg. When it approached the gate 
of the city, the rector, the professors, and the students of the university, with all 
the principal citizens, met and joined the procession ; after which it advanced, 
attended by the whole population, to the church of the citadel (All Saints.) 
The widow of Luther, with her daughter and some other female attendants, her 
three sons, Melancthon, Jonas, Bugenhagius, Cruciger, and other intimate 
friends of the deceased, took their station immediately after tne corpse. So 
great an assemblage of persons is said never to have been seen before at 
Wittemberg. Suitable hymns were s^ng as the funeral proceeded through the 
streets of the city. On arriving at the Church, the coffin was placed on the 
right hand of the pulpit; whence, after $wne further verses had been; sung, 
Bugenhagius delivered an appropriate discolwse to several thousands of per- 
sons. Melancthon then pronounced a funeral oration, both expressive of his 
own affection, and calculated to soothe the sorrows of the bereaved church : 
after which the body was committed to the tomb, hard by the spot from which 
the reformer had delivered so many animated and devout sermons before the 
electors and dukes of Saxony and the whole Church. — P. 478 — 480. 

Such wa 3 the closing scene of a man, who less than thirty years 
before was almost unknown to the public, but who was raised up by 
the Almighty to effect perhaps the greatest moral revolution that, 
since the first preaching of Christianity, is recorded in the annals of the 
world. In order to appreciate justly the character of Luther, wc have 
only to take an impartial view of the events with which he was con- 
nected, and the wonderful consequences which flowed from them. We 
have not time to dwell on the various characters which have been 
given of this great Reformer; hut making allowances for those imper- 
fections which must be expected in every thing human, we must 
regard him as one of the best and greatest of men ; as peculiarly 
qualified for the part he ^ bad to perform. Wc must indeed always 
lament his violence antf obstina^jjr in tin; sacramental controversy, and 
die unsparing severity with which he sometimes treated those who 
were opppsed to him. This may in some measure be attributed to 
the natural infirmity of his temper, and the circumstances and feelings 
of die age in which he lived ; and we should bear in mind the just and 
sensible remarks of Dr. llobertson, that 

Some parts of Luther's behaviour, which to us appear most culpable, gave no 
disgust to his contemporaries. It was even by some of those qualities, which 
we are now apt to blame, that he was fitted for accomplishing the great work 
which he undertook. To rouse mankind when sunk m ignorance or supersti- 
tion, and to encounter the rage of bigotry armed with power, required the 
utmost vehemence of zeal, as well as a temper daring to excess. A gentle call 
would neither have reached nor have excited those to whom it must have 
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been addressed. A spirit more amiable but less vigorous than Luther’s, would 
have sunk back from the dangers which he braved and surmounted.* 

For the deep feeling of piety which animated his breast, we refer 
our readers with great pleasure to Mr. Scott, particularly to what is 
related of him in pages 77, 323, 357, and 303 ; and to the just and 
splendid eulogium of him by Bishop Atterbury, which is very properly 
quoted by Mr. Scott, (p. 303.) We had wished to have made some 
remarks on some supposed peculiarities in the doctrinal opinions of 
Luther ; but for these we must refer our readers to those wlv* have 
expressly treated on the subject, and particularly to the candid and 
impartial JSeckendorf, to whom Mr. Scott and his predecessors in the 
history of ^Lutheranism are under great obligations. If any of our 
readers should be induced, from seeing the use which has been made 
of him by Mr. Scott, to form a -rfiore intimate acquaintance with his 
admirable work, they will find themselves amply repaid for their 
trouble. / 

To conclude ; — if there aro some questions on which we differ from 
Mr. Scott, and some passages which we should have wished to have 
seen omitted altogether, we are happy in bearing testimony to his 
general impartiality ; and if we have spoken strongly on the subject of 
Mr. Scott's mention of Bishop Bull, it is because we have perceived in 
other quarters a disposition to depreciate the character of a man, to 
whom the Christian Church is under the greatest obligations, and who 
must always be regarded as one of the most illustrious ornaments of 
the Church of England. It is extremely creditable to the diligence 
and assiduity of Mr. Scott, that, amidst the laborious duties of his 
profession, he has found time for a work which must have required so 
much labour and research. 



Art. II. — A Sermon preached at the appointment of the Exeter Diocesan 
Committee for the Society for promoting Christian Knowledge . By 
JosLni Holden Pott, A.M. Archdeacon of London . Rivingtons, 
London, 1827. • • • 

A Sermon preached in the Parish* Church of Bridgwater, in aid of the 
Funds of the Society for promoting Christian Knowledge . By WftuAM 
Siiarpe, M. A. Curate of Charlinch , Somerset . Rivingtons, Lon- 
don, 1827. 

A Sermon preached at the Chapel , Sydenham, Kent, in aid of the 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts . By the 
Rev . W. Orger, A. B. St . Edmund's Hall , Oxford . Rivingtons, 
London, 182?. 

Gladly do wc hail the publication of Sermons in behalf of these 
venerable Societies, the almoners of our Church's bounty. Though 


* Quoted by Scott, p. 4!>0. 
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they perhaps seldom yield any pecuniary profit to the authors ; though 
they acquire, as was lately observed by the excellent Archdeacon of 
London, by their long sojourn on the table of the Publisher, the varied 
tints of Autumn, yet their publication is not without fruit. They are 
read by jnany in the neighbourhood where they are preached, ^»id 
where the preacher is known ; thus is the cause of the Societies che- 
rished and promoted by a review of the great motives which excite 
a Christian’s benevolence, and by a lively exposition of the proceedings 
of the Societies. Nor let any one object that Sermons on this subject 
are so numerous that we need no further supply : he indeed who has 
had any experience in influencing th<f public mind, soon learnr this, that 
a philanthropist can never say, — I have finished. Howevbr holy and 
just his cause may be; however fully he may inform and influence the 
public mind respecting it; he must eVer and upon fan the dame he has 
kindled, or it will perish amidst the daiqns of the surrounding atmo- 
sphere, — the cares of the world, the selfismtcss of the human heart/ 

We proceed now to notice rather than to criticise or review the 
.Sermons mentioned above. The Archdeacon for his text cites the 
words of Moses in the Book of Numbers, xi. 29. Enviest thou for 
my sake? Would God that all the Lord's people were prophets , and 
that the Lord would put his Sjririt upon them . Here wc see the gene- 
rous spirit of the Gospel, its glorious distinction, manifested even under 
the Law. It is not only the rich and the powerful who may learn of 
the Saviour; the meek and the lowly, the poor in this world’s goods, all 
arc invited. “ Whosoever shall do his will, shall know of his doctrine, 
is the plain condition, for which no man is disqualified, except those 
who copy Esau’s folly and incur the guilt of his profaneness.” It was, 
too, the passionate desire of St. Paul, that that faith, which in his own 
case he had experienced was the power of God unto salvation, should 
be extended unto others. Would to God that not only thou 9 but also 
all that hear me this day t were both almost and altogether such as / am y 
except these bonds. 

All may run and must run if the* ^would obtain the prize. When the 
Apostle borrowed that similitude from the Grecian games, he pointed to one 
circAstance in which the resemblance to the Christian course will not hold. 
One only, out* of many, could obtain the prize in those contests to which St. 
Paul alluded ; hut in the Christian race there is a prize held out to every can- 
didate who enters those lists, and exerts his best strength in the day of proof. 
In this course it is no envious conflict which awakens zeal. The riches of this 
present world, its honours and distinctions, are such scanty things that they fall 
not to the lot of many candidates. He that gets first to the borders of the pool, 
steps in, whilst the feeble and decrepid must forego their turn. In worldly 
rivalships that also happens which Solomon remarks, that M the race is not 
always to the swift, nor the battle to the strong.” But iw<s not so where an 
heavenly prize is held out to our endeavours, and offered to our joint pursuit. 
The promise and assurance in this case is for all who become in earnest suitors 
for the blessing and candidates for the crown of glory. It is not as of old time 
at the well of Sychar where the well was deep, and there was nothing to draw 
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withal. The springs of life were set free by the word of the Redeemer with a 
plenteous current which is equal to the needs of all. Let men but take thought 
for their own necessities, and the need will be supplied. — Pp. 16, 17. 

And are our poorer brethren capable of an eternal inheritance, and 
shajl they lose it by our neglect ? Such is the affecting motive which 
naturally arises from the preacher’s beautiful and appropriate intro- 
duction. We must extract part of his graphic description of the 
labours of the Society. 

j 

Is it the poor man’s suit which you would freely entertain, and to which at 
all times you would feel inclined to lend a ready ear? His suit i*> the present 
instance is for his 'spiritual wants, ar.il his needs are consulted. The page is 
opened to lulq, and the volume is provided for his succour : it is brought home 
to his threshold, it is given to his hand and commended to his bosom. It is 
Christian knowledge which is furnished^thus for those who must use the aids 
of others in order to acquire it. The first need begins in early life, when all 
stand so much in want of sutcour from the hands of others; and the aids of this 
Society may well be said to take >heir commencement where the need begins. 
The'child finds his first lessons in the books which are supplied by this Society. 
He tinds them in his school, and in his class ; from the first card, to the sacred 
volume of the Scriptures, the last and best gift which he carries with him from 
the floor of early emulation. — P. 21. 

From the days of childhood, we look on to those of riper age; and we find 
the same kind friends and benefactors, who have their bond of union in this 
Society, keeping still their charge in view. In the camp, and on the deck, they 
who are called to the service of their country, find from the same stock the 
prompt supply of sacied manuals for religious exercises, and for improvement 
in religious knowledge. The sailor finds a spiritual compass for his hand, 
which will enable him to shape a prosperous course as surely as the trembling 
needle, to which the pilot’s eye is turned, conducts the vessel to its haven. 
The soldier has his monitor to prepare him for the hour of danger, and to lead 
him to deplore the hard necessity which unjust aggressors may cast upon those 
who stand for right and justice in the world, and to lament the grounds which 
pride, ambition, and the restless humours of unrighteous men create for wars 
and fighting. 

Again, the benefit extends to those retreats where the sick and maimed are 
gathered — to those noble seats of charity, those kind asylums which are raised 
for the sufferer under all the manifold varieties of hurt or malady to which the 
human frame is liable ; those mansions which form the schools of science, no 
less than the ready receptacles for the fainting, the disabled, and afflicted. In 
those friendly wards the step is heard pdiich bringjB the gift of this Society for 
the pillow and the couch, with every wefpomc consolation which can sooth the 
worst extremities of suffering and distemper. The days of languor and qjMi- 
fincment are thus made lighter and mote profitable, and the lessons both of 
patience and good hope are opened to the drooping eye. # 

Alas! there are worse circumstances in which men maybe found ; conditions 
far more bitter and disastrous, where the word of counsel on the part of this 
Society assumes another form. The dreary walls of iails, and the grates of the 
secluded cell, do not shut out the boon provided for the hapless objects of com- 
passion: and the sorrowful sighing ot the prisoner may thus be turned to 
praver, and raised in penitent addresses to the throne of Grace. 

VVc have but one step more to make in quest of fellow-creatures, for where- 
soever they can be Mind, they become the objects of the same indulgent care. 
Look then to those abodes beyond which there lies no prospect (at least for 
many) of embarking yet again upon the floods of this world, or of contending 
with its tides. The poor-house yields another witness of the charitable temper 
of our country ; of its salutary laws, and of the generous spirit which prevails 
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in its public institutions. This retreat then for those who have found a hard lot 
in the world, comes next in order. It is open to the friendly bearers of your 
succours. It is thus that the last seat for reiDOse on this side the grave, becomes 
a seat for pious meditations on that word of promise and good hope, which 
casts its beams of comfort on the closing scenes of life. It is thus that the chair 
of old ag£ and infirmity has its attendant volume, and he who cannot slip far 
from the threshold is not doomed to sit there in utter vacancy of thought, to 
watch the shadow of some neighbouring tree, and take that for his dial, as his 
sileut hours are numbered. The treasures of Divine truth are put into the 
feeble hand : and the latter days of life, which can no more be occupied in works 
of toif'and active industry, may thus be ranked among the best, by which the 
loan of life may be prolonged. If the aged eye be too dim for the book, there 
may be thos£ at hand of younger faculties, and the child may lend his sight and 
his tongue to the aged, in return for the lust care which he finds in c that asylum, 
where the aged and the orphan have their sojourn, under the Shelter of the 
same protecting roof. P. 22 — 24. 

Mr. Sharpe takes as his text Dan. xii. 4. Many shall run to and 
fro , and knowledge shall be increased , which naturally leads him to the 
consideration of the duty and the means oFco-operating in the fulfilment 
of the divine design, that knowledge shall be increased. The argument 
is well stated, and the style throughout is forcible and clear, expressive 
of an able mind fully convinced of the goodness of its cause. 

The good produced by the means just described in facilitating the under- 
standing of Scripture, and spreading, together with the knowledge, the spirit 
and practice of the Christian faith, though most undeniable, is not however of 
an obtrusive nature, and therefore not likely perhaps at first sight to strike 
forcibly upon the public view ; but it may be easily discovered by attentive 
observation, inquiry, and comparison. It is to be seen in the peace and 
harmony of the family circle of the cottage; in the increasing regularity, pro- 
priety, morality, and industry of the manners of its inmates; in their more 
upright and friendly dealings with others ; in their growing attention to spiritual 
things : and lastly, it exists, where it cannot be seen, in the consolations and 
the hopes wherewith the heart is cherished. f 

Sometimes, indeed, the happy effects of a wide diffusion of religious light 
exhibit themselves in a more manifest form; and, as an example of the kind 
which has drawn to itself the attention of the Christian world, and in the pro- 
duction of which our own Society has had its full share of labour, as it ought 
now to have of praise, 1 need only point out to your notice the wonderful 
scenes, which are at present phasing §y our sister-island. See there how the 
glorious shining of the Gospel is dartifg, like lightning, from the one end of 
henreri to the other; how, wherever it penetrates, it strikes to the ground and 
crumbles into atoms the massive and gorgeous abominations of superstition ; 
and how, wh&n it touches, as with the angel’s 9pcar, the superficial semblance 
of Christianity, the flimsy phantom of real religion, unable to abide the search- 
ing point, starts up at once in its true likeness, and scares from its presence its 
own deluded worshippers. True it is, that these great events have been 
attributed to other causes : they have been said by some to have had their rise 
in corruption, and their termination in hypocrisy. This has been said, but with 
how little evidence, or rather, in opposiuon to how much ? For where is the 
proof that these supposed nefarious causes have been actually in operation ; 
nay, they have been positively denied and disproved in tftfery specific instance 
where they have been charged. And further, supposing even they have been 
at work, are thev commensurate to the effect ; and if they are, and are so dili- 

® employed now, why were they never brought into action before, when, 
iver might have been the motive for using them at all,) they were at least 
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as much required as now, and might have been as readily forthcoming. But it 
is equally unnecessary and unphilosophic, when We already have a cause for 
certain, existing facts, itself too built upon a fact, and competent to the expla- 
nation of all the acknowledged phenomena, instead 6f acquiescing in that, to 
go and seek for another. And in the present case such an adequate cause 
presents itself at once in the more general dissemination of religious knowledge, 
which has taken place of late among the people of Ireland; unless, indeed, we 
are prepared to admit that additional information does nothing for the cause of 
truth; that Protestantism and Popery may with equal clearness and certainty 
be deduced from Scripture ; that the hand of the Lord is now “ shortened that 
it cannot save'' by the appointed means of grace; the efficacy of the, word 
diminished in tryiug and pfoving all things; and that et the sword of the Spirit” 
has lost its temper and its sharpness. Pp. *23—27. 

j • * 

We give Jhe following hint, from a Note, on the transferring of our 
Church Establishment to our Colonies : 

By way of facilitating the appointment of supreme church officers, it might 
be useful to bear in mind, (what no one, who at all understands the subject, 
can doubt,) that civil titles and large revenues, however desirable in a highly 
refined and wealthy state of society, for the more dignified, and therefore the 
more efficient discharge of the episcopal office, form no necessaty parts of it, 
and that it may subsist in all its integniy without them. Such was the episco- 
pate in the Apostolic times, and such, if necessary, it might he now. 

in reference to this subject, it is impossible, to avoid incidentally remarking 
the singular service which our two veneiable Church-Societies have collaterally 
rendered to religion, and continue to render to it, by bringing before the notice 
of Government, from time to time, measures of a leligious nature, backed by 
the great weight of their own opinion and lecommeudntipn. In truth they form 
a most valuable channel of communication between the Church and State, now 
that the natural and authorized Legislature of the Church, the Convocation, has 
ceased to exercise its proper and constitutional functions. Pp. 38, 39. 

Mr. Orgcr's Sermon is an earnest anti excellent exposition of the 
petition, Thy kingdom come. 

To understand the purport of our prayer, Thy kingdom come ! we must con- 
sider what the kingdom of God i^. Generally — God's kingdom is uni\ersal; 
the angels, principalities, and powers of] leaven, are 1 1 is subjects — the earth is 
but His footstool — the very devils own his power and tremble. But His pe- 
culiar kingdom is His Church, and His reign i«* the reign of righteousness, 
peace, and love, begun in time, to be perfected in eternity — its seat should be 
m the heart of every one of us individually — it should extend over all nations, 
tongues, and languages — and its influlmee should unite all mankind by the tie 
of one holy faith, in rendering Glory ;md obedience to God, and practising 
good-wit l towards men. When, therefore, we pray Thy kingdom come ! we jftay, 
generally, for the accomplishment of Istuah’s prophecy, that th* eart h shuttle 
full of the knowledge of the glory of the Lord , as the waters cover the sea — and, 
particularly, we pray for ourselves, and for all Christians, that we be not cc/i- 
formed to this world , but Iran format by the rrnnving of our mind in Christ Jesus 
—that the love of God and of man may bt shed abroad in the hearts of all— -that 
the. sound of the blessed Gospel may go forth into all lands, and its words into (he 
ends of the world — that, in short, to us, and to all mankind, the kingdom of our 
Lord, and llis Christ, may come in oft the beauty of its holincss 7 and in all the 
power of its might. Jpp, 4, 5, 

Mr. Orger very properly gives a somewhat detailed account of the 
actual state of the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, and of 
its abundant labours. Indeed we strongly recommend that our Clergy, 

vot. ix. NO. XII. 5 c 
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as an excellent means of benefiting the Societies, should soon after 
the appearance of the annual Reports inform their congregations of 
what had been effected during the preceding year. Such oral reports 
need not necessarily be accompanied by a collection. But the Societies 
would net alone be benefited. The people, by thus clearly perceiying 
the exertion? and Christian charities of their church, would love ijt with 
renewed affection ; and while to the sincere believer the reports would 
always be most interesting, the worldly and indifferent might perhaps 
theneb learn the value of his own soul. 


Art. III. — The Christian Year.— thoughts in Verse for the Sundays 

and Holidays throughout the Year. Oxford, W. Baxter. Rivingtons, 

London. 

It is a frequent subject of congratulation that we live in an age 
which may fairly be called the golden age of literature; but we would 
rather ground our rejoicing upon this — that letters are made to serve 
the purposes of benevolence, and materially to prosper the hallowed 
cause of religion. It is, indeed, extremely gratifying to meet with 
unquestioned talent in the retired “ paths of peace/’ not less pleased 
to roam the unfrequented walks where Christians treifd, because it has 
reaped the laurel- wreath on the banks of the Isis, and worn it in her 
University schools. We recently had occasion to notice the labours 
of the ever-memorable Hebcr in the sacred cause,— to commend the 
zeal which the celebrated author of “ Palestine ” had bestowed upon 
his “ Hymns for the Weekly Services of the Church;” thus appropri- 
ately adorning a reputation which we had well nigh deemed incapable 
of sustaining an additional weight. So in the Christian work before 
us; though its author has withheld his name from the title-page, w r e 
know that that name is enrolled in the archives of the University of 
Oxford, among the most horioura^t of her sons. The honours of a 
“ double first ” arc not so complete, but a volume so fraught with 
Christian benevolence as that before us may lend them a new distinc- 
tion. It must be admitted that no failures are so conspicuous or so 
much to be regretted as the unsuccessful eflbrts of those who “ strive 
for the mastery” in theological literature, as no reputation is more 
high, or more to be desired than success in such a cause. Our times, 
indeed, have been prodigal of unskilful yet undaunted adventurers in 
divinity, especially in the poetical department; and* not unfrcquently 
the u ridicule of the scorner ” has been provoked by such injudicious, 
however well-intended, efforts to recommend the Christian cause. On 
the other hand, where commanding talents unite with “ zeal according 
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to knowledge/ 1 and judgment not to be disputed, in the arrangement 
and execution of these theological labours, an important service is 
done to religion, — a new light is thrown upon its hallowed page, — a 
better feeling is generated in the Christian public, — and practice and 
profession are seen to move “ hand in hand." * 

We look to our author’s Preface for an explanation of* his motives 
in turning the tide of his talents into this new channel. We there 
find the following sensible and sufficient observation: 

Next to a sound rule of faith, there is nothing of so much consequence as a 
sober standard of feeling in matters ot practical religion; and it is the peculiar 
happiness of the Church of England to possess, in her authorized formularies, 
an ample and secure provision for both. Hut in times of much leisure and 
unbounded curiosity, when excitemen'/of every kind is sought after with a 
morbid eagerness, this part of the merit of our Liturgy is likely, in some measure, 
to be lost on many even of its sincere admirers— the very tempers which most 
require such discipline, setting themselves, in general, most decidedly against it. 

The object of the present publication will be attained, if any person find assis- 
tance from it, in bringing his own thoughts and feelings into more entire unison 
with those recommended and exemplified in the Prayer-book. The work does not 
furnish a complete scries of compositions; for many of them are rather adapted 
with more or less propriety to the successive portions of the Liturgy, than 
originally suggested by them. Something has been added at the end, concern- 
ing the several occasional services, which constitute, from their personal and 
domestic nature, the most perfect instance of that soothing tendency in the 
Prayer-book, which it is the chief purpose of these volumes to exhibit. 

• 

We have given the preface at length, because it tells us, and it tells 
us well, the motive and the expediency of the work itself. The 
Author has arranged his observations in a poetical garb, and we will 
venture to say, though there is occasionally a little obscurity and harsh- 
ness, that the poetry will not by any means disparage the well-earned 
reputation he enjoys in severer literature. The verse is well sustained 
throughout ; and in some instances the appropriation to the particular 
Sunday is singularly beautiful. In such a work there is little scope for 
the exercise of imagination, such indeed would be foreign from the 
Author’s purpose : at the same tinlewe can trace quite enough of the 
poet to wish to see him again, and in a path where he will be less 
restrained. Wc have given the text at the head of eqph Sunday’s 
portion, which governs the “thoughts” that follow it; and we would 
direct the reader's attention to the discursive beauties of the illustration. 
Like tlie variations of an able pianist, whom \vq have often heard 
delightedly, you may trace in every harmonious wandering the beauti- 
ful original. It can scarcely be said that in such efforts there is not 
imagination : butfto chastened is it by the judgment and good sense of 
the composer, as not to offend the nicest ear. In the extracts which 
follow, wc have italicised those passages that seem to support {he 
foregoing observation. 
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FIRST SUNDAY AFTER EPIPHANY. 

« They shall spring up as among the grass, as willows by the water courses.”— Isa. xliv. 4. 

Lessons sweet of spring returning, 

Welcome to the thoughtful heart! 

May 1 call ye sense or learning, 

Instinct pure or heav’n-taught art? 

Be your title what it may, 

Sweet the lengthening April day, 

While with you the the soul is free, 

Banging wild o'er hill and lea. 

Soft as Memnon’s harp at morning 
To the inward ear do.’out, 

Touch’d by light, with heav’nly warning 
Your transporting chords ring out. 
livery It nf in evtsi/ nook, 

Every u'tivt in cmry b/ook, 

Chanting with a solemn voice, 

Minds us of our better choice. 

Needs no show of mountain hoary, 

Winding shoie or deepening glen. 

Where the landscape in its glory 
Teaches truth to wandering men — 

Give true hearts but tartti and sky , 

And some flowers to bloom and die , — 

Homely scenes and simple views 
Lowly thoughts may best infuse. 

See the soft green willow springing 
Where the waters gently pass, 

Every way her free arms Hinging 
O'tr the moist and reedy grass. 

+■ • * » * 

SIXTH SUNDAY ATTER EPIPHANY. 

f Beloved, now are we the .sons of fiod, and it doth not yet appear wliat wc shall be; 
but we know that, when lie shall appear, we shall be like him, for wc shall see him 
as he is.” — 1 John iii. 2, tf. 

There are who darkling and alone 
Would wish the weary night were gone ; 

Though dawning morn should only shew 
The secret Af their u /known woe;* 

Who pray for sharpe/i tlnobs of pain, 

To ease them of doubt’s galling chain: 

“ Only disperse the cloud,” they cry, 

And if our fate be death , give light and let us die”* 

Unwise I deem them, Lord, unmeet 
To profit by thy cha^tenings sweet, 

For thou wouldst have us linger still 
Upon the verge of good or ill, 

That on thy guiding hand unseen 
Our undivided hearts may lean, 

And this our frail and foundering bark 
Glide in the narrow wake of thy beloved ark. 


* ’Ey 84 <pc Cei /col 6\l<rcroy. 
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•Tis bo in war — the champion true 
Loves victory more, when dim in view 
He sees her glories gild afar 
The dusky edge of stubborn war, 

Than if the untrodden bloodless held 
The harvest of her laurels yield ; 

Let not my bark in calm abide, 

But win her fearless way against the chafing tide . 

Tis so in love — the faithful heart 
From her dim vision would not part, 

When first to her fond gaze is given 
That purest spot in fancy’s heaven, 

For all the gorgeous «ky beside, 

Though pledg’d her own and sure t’abide; 

Dearer than every past noon-day 
That twilight gleam to her ^though faint and far away . 

In all these stanzas the effect of the Alexandrine is very striking, 
particularly in the second and fourth stanzas, and the return to the 
original theme is extremely beautiful after the following: 

So have I seen some tender flower 
Prized above all the vernal bower. 

Sheltered beneath the coolest shade 
Upon the softest bosom laid, 

So frail a gem, it scarce may hear 
The playful touch of evening air; 

When hardier grown we love it less, 

And trust it from our sight , not needing our caress . 

And wherefore is the sweet spring tide 
Worth all the changeful year beside? 

The last-born babe, why lies its part 
Deep in the mother’s inmost heart? 

But that the Lord and source of love 
Would ever have his weakest prove 
Our tenderest care — and most of all 
Our frail lmmoital souls, His work and Satan’s thrall. 

So be it, Lord ; 1 know it best, 

Though not as yet this waywatd breast 
Beat quite in answer to thy voice, 

Yet surely l have nflule my choice; 

I know not yet the p^imis’d bliss, 

Know not if 1 shall win or miss ; 

So doubting, rather let me die, 

Than close with aught beside, to last eternally. 

* * * * * * * 

We hoped to have given more abundant extracts than our space will 
permit. There is something in the verse throughout so engaging, the 
subjects are so consonant to our feelings, and the illustrations come so 
home to our bosoms, that we know not how to tear ourselves away 
from the scenes they describe, and the truths they disclose to us. It 
is clothing our beautiful service in a yet more beautiful garb, it is 
demonstrating most satisfactorily how happily the Church of England 
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has succeeded in assimilating her formula of devotion to the divine 
model upon which her liturgy is founded. It clearly proves what 
hearty but humble efforts she has made to recommend the religion of 
Jesus, and how nearly compositions merely human may approach to 
those that are inspired. We are glad to state that our good opinion of 
these little volumes is not singular ; since writing the above we have 
learned that the first edition is out of print. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

1 JOHtf V. 1G. 

Mr. Editor. — In perusing, the other day, your Cliristian^Remcm- 
brancer of last June, I observed that Halsallensis wishes to have some 
other explanation of 1 John v. 1G, for removing the difficulties which 
he is still of opinion adhere to that passage of holy writ. The text 
is thus in the original, 'Edv tiq iuj rov dcEXtyov uvtov dtnapravovra 
dfiapTiav jjlij i Tpoc Oavaro ?', aiTqaei icai Stovet cc vrtp £u)ijv. Nothing can 
be plainer than the grammatical construction of these words. I beg 
leave to differ from Halsallensis in thinking that it requires the ellipsis 
of Oeoc before cWti ; as the indefinite pronoun n c must be the nomi- 
native case to both the verbs. Hut, in order to understand the passage 
rightly, the reader must consider and know to whom tic refers, and 
whether iurjv means here life temporal or eternal. Ey these two 
words tic and farjv, St.John seems to me to speak of persons and things 
very different from what Halsallensis imagines. And I hope he will 
be convinced of it, and coincide with me, after attending to the follow- 
ing considerations : —because it was necessary to the successful pro- 
pagation of the Gospel that the professors should, in the first age, be 
remarkably holy, God so ordered it that the open miscarriages of 
individuals were often punished with visible temporal judgments. So 
St. Paul told the Corinthians who had been guilty of great irregularities 
in the celebration of the Lord’s Supper, 1 Cor. xi. 30, — “ For this 
cause many of you are sick, and some are dead.” These judgments, 
being public, had no doufit a greaf influence In restraining the first 
Christians from sin. — On the other nand, to encourage those to repent, 
who by their sins had brought on themselves mortal diseases, there 
were in the 'first age, persons, who being endowed with the gift of 
healing diseases miraculously, (1 Cor. xii. 9.) were moved by the Holy 
Ghost to heal the sick who had repented of the sins which had brought on 
them the diseases under which they were labouring. We may therefore 
believe that when St. John directed any one who saw his brother 
sinning a sin not unto death, to ask God to give him life, he did not 
mean any ordinary Christian, but any spiritual man who was endowed 
with the gift of healing diseases : and that the broth’er for whom the 
spiritual man was to ask lifc y was not every brother who had sinned, 
but that brother only who had been punished for his sin with some 
mortal disease; but who, having repented of his sin, it was not a sin 
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unto death : and that the life to be asked for such a brother, was not 
eternal life, but a miraculous recovery from the mortal disease with 
which he had been visited. In considering the passage before us in this 
point of view, we are amply supported by St. James, who, chap. v. 14, 
asks, “ Is any one sick among you ? Let him send for the elders of 
thei Church, and let them pray over him. And the prayer offaith will 
save the sick person, and the Lord will raise him up. .And so, al- 
though he hath committed sins, they shall be forgiven him. Confess 
your faults one to another, and pray for one another that ye may be 
healed. The inwrought prayer of the righteous man availeth much.” 
Accordingly, “ The any one who seeth his brother sinning a sin not 
unto death, ” of whom St. John Jhere speaks, was any older of the 
Church eiu|pwed with the gift of healing diseases miraculously : and 
the ashing prescribed by St. John, is what St. James calls “ the prayer 
of faith : v — and the life to be obtained by such asking was a mira- 
culous recovery of the sick sinner from the mortal disease under which 
he was labouring ; called also, the raising him up, namely to health, as 
is plain from St. James v. 1 G. 

If, Mr. Editor, you will be so kind as to insert this in your next 
Number, for the perusal, and, I hope, the satisfaction of Halsallensis, 
you will greatly oblige, Your most respectful humble Servant, 

CORKUBIEKSIS. 


ON THE UNITARIAN MARRIAGE BILL. 

Mh. Editor. — The candid manner in which you have stated the 
subject of the new marriage bill* gives me hopes that you will not 
object to submit that topic to the public eye under another form. I 
am far from presuming to settle the difficulties which it presents ; but 
am anxious that those who are to decide for us, should perceive their 
nature, and know from what circumstances thej r arise. I conceive 
that no person can form a true opinion of the bill, unless he reads the 
petition, presented to the House when it was movedf and alluded to 
in the speech of Lord Eldon. With reference therefore to that petition, 
I shall divide the difficulties under several heads, and commence with 
the things which to me are of least importance. 

1 . Let it be granted that it is desirable* to" ease the parties complain- 
ing under their religious scruples, ami to free “ the clergy of the Church 
of England from the painful, if not degrading necessity, of administering 
the rites of that Church to those who hold them in aversion and con- 
tempt ; ” yet why is it proper to alter the form of the marriage vow as 
is proposed ? and why, if we need alter, must a form be adopted in 
every respect less explicit and comprehensive ? Is it to this part of 
the service that the charge applies, — “ its forms are superstitious, its 
meaning obscure, its assertions false ? ” Or is it here that “ the 
allusions are indelicate, offensive and revolting ? ” As to this latter 
charge against any particle of the service, we have our answer, “ Unto 


• See Christian Remembrancer for September last. 

t Primed in the John Bull newspaper, July 1, 1827, and inserted poet, page 762. 
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the pure all things are pure , but unto them that are unbelieving is 
nothing pure ; ” — “ What God hath cleansed that call not thou common!” 
While in regard to the former part, be it remembered, it is no true 
principle of reform to make alterations where they are unnecessary. 

2. It is proposed that the banns of Freetkinking Christians should 
be published in our Christian congregation. No clergyman would 
have a scruple in doing this. But can it be supposed that the friends 
of these Freethinkers arc members of that congregation ? And if not, 
is it likely that they who hear the banns will know of any impediment 
which may exist against the marriage, or anything at all about the 
parties ? Suppose the banns for a Christian parish were to be pub- 
lished in the Jews* synagogue, would any great advantage result from 
such proceeding? Or need we be surprised if, after all, parties were 
improperly married ? 

But further inquiries suggest themselves under this divisfbn. The 
bill in its present form docs not expressly state when the certificate of 
dissent (Schedule A.) shall be brought to the clergyman, only it is to 
be brought to him . But why, if the bill be passed, need he ever see 
it? All the information be requires is this, ‘Arc the parties either or 
both of them parishioners ? * If they be so, we presume that without 
any inquiry he must publish any banns. The magistrate is the only 
person concerned with the certificate. Let it be taken to him, and 
carried from him to the Public Registrar, whom we shall presently re- 
commend to notice. But again, no marriage can take place under this 
new bill, unless the Schedule A. can be procured. How is it then if 
only one of the parties can procure it? we presume that intermar- 
riages between simple and Free thin Icing Christians is a case wholly 
unprovided for. 

As to the publication of all banns in our own Church, I have one 
proposition to make. Publicity is the great object desired in reading 
them. This would be equally obtained if they were read at the time 
when other notices are given out, and the rubric requires that all 
notices, &c. should be published after that portion of the communion 
service which is performed on every Sunday. Why should we not 
return to this practice ? At present, the service of the sanctuary is 
twick interrupted for secular affairs ! ! 

3. It is proposed that the clergy should continue to receive the 
whole of the customary fel*, (aboi.t frvelve shillings) and the magistrate 
should receive half-a- crown. Nc£v, it is well known that the Church 
fees are divisible into separate portions ; the rector, the vicar, the 
officiating minister, the clerk, frequently divide these twelve shillings be- 
tween them, separate portions of this sum being appropriated for different 
parts of the service. If the registration is performed, it is right that 
he who does it should be paid ; but what right have the other indivi- 
duals to be paid for what they do not perform ? It may be replied, 
that many poor curates are entirely supported by the fees, and could not 
afford to lose them. ,.Wc answer, those poor curates must have; a bare 
competency made up to them if these fees are reduced, and they will 
seldom get more when these fees are paid. But, be this as it may, 
" honesty is the best policy.” The Church has no right to be paid for 
what she does not perform. The payment of a fee for doing nothing 
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would be a perpetual source of reproach and discontent ; and of all 
things in the world, these Freethinkers would most delight to see the 
Church thus unjustly paid. Then indeed we should hear of the 
Church's 44 unrighteous claims," and her 44 violations of the rights of 
property* and the laws of God.” Still, however, it may be desy*able that 
the*fee for the marriage of a Freethinking Christian should be as high 
as that for a simple Christian, to check the improvident connexions and 
the false oaths to which there would otherwise be at least a temptation. 
And further, the question may deserve consideration, why a gentleman 
who devotes his time as a magistrate, is to receive only half-a-crown 
for sacrificing half an hour to public business, which mayjperhaps in 
reality be tiie sacrifice of a day. *And if the labourer be worthy of 
a better hire? why may not the surplus be appropriated to some other 
method of registration, which I shallyiext propose ? — for, 

4 . I must entirely differ in opinion from the Rev. Prelate, (as his 
opinion appears in print,) and state, that I think the clergy would have 
very just ground of complaint if they were compelled by law to register 
such marriages ; and this on two accounts, one to be mentioned here, 
and the other under the next heading. I conceive that the Church is 
already oppressed by an inordinate quantity of business, not strictly of 
a spiritual nature. The time of the clergy is much and improperly 
engaged by the signing of all kinds of papers, presiding over a variety 
of institutions, vestry meetings, &c., frequently discharging the office 
of magistrate, &c. &c. And further, the great tendency of the present 
legislative and public feeling is to reduce the Church still more to a 
mere civil establishment and moral engine, and thus to deprive the 
clergy of their proper spiritual and pastoral character. Is it then just,‘ 
and (however some few stewards might thirst after the unrighteous 
mammon) is it becoming, that business which properly belongs to an 
auxiliary clerk, should be enforced upon the clergy generally, or even 
offered to them? If this office be placed in the hands of others, the 
alternative is easy and secure. There are regular Registrar's offices 
already existing, or new ones may be established, and the difference 
between the amount of the present church fee, and that of the future 
magistrate's fee, will meet all consequent expenses. 

5. Again, I must differ from the sentiments expressed in his Lordship's 
printed speech. 1 grant indeed that 44 the clecg^nan who merely registers* 
does not certify his opinion as to th^nature of the marriage which the 
parties have contracted” in reality; but in the judgment of his con- 
gregation he does so. The intellects of the common people are not so 
discriminating. They hear their pastor teach that marriage is a 
religious ordinance, instituted of God, — dighified and confirmed by the 
conduct and expressions of Jesus Christ, — commended by apostles, — 
and sanctified by the Holy Spirit to signify the most solemn mystery 
of the Christian faith, the union subsisting betwixt Christ and his 
members;— they then behold this same guide classing all marriages 
promiscuously together as equally valid. And I*maintain that, gene- 
rally, they will inter either that their preacher in his discourses is 
making distinctions in which he is well aware that there is no diffe- 
rence, or that for the sake of keeping his preferment, and obliging the 
government, he is compromising his conscience. When so easy a 
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remedy exists to obviate such extensive evil, by putting the business of 
registration in other hands, why arc we even to run the hazard of such 
suspicions ? 

6. I conclude with stating one further objection to the present form 
of the bill, and am not afraid to meet the charge which it may bring 
upon me of gross want of charity. This bill is not what it professes 
to be, a bill tor the relief of Dissenters. Dissenters arc those who 
differ from the Church on points of discipline. The Frecthinking 
Christians, and those who call themselves Unitarians, cry out for 
relief on the ground of difference in doctrines ; and the Church of 
England hq)ds that those who differ in such doctrines as they do, are 
heretics , and she offers up a weekly* prayer to be delivered# from their 
sin. They deny the Lord who bought them , and blasphefne the name 
of Christ ! And though she mav not account them to be in the same 
degree of error with all Jews, Infiaels, or Turks, yet does she consider 
that as heretics, they are like them “estranged from Christ’s dock, and 
are in ignorance, hardness of heart, and contempt of his holy word.” 
I appeal to the petition, presented to the House when the bill was 
moved, (and passing over the avowed aim of the petitioners to do away 
with the Church of England, and not merely to obtain relief for their 
own consciences, all of which is natural enough,) 1 charge them with 
heresy. Still I would not give offence even to heretics. I would not 
injure a heathen, or compel a human being of any kind to do violence 
to himself in body or mind. But I cannot in silence submit to see the 
revilcrs of the great doctrines of our redemption thus ceremoniously 
complimented with a name in which, (ungrateful as it is to the cars of 
a Churchman,) so long as they speak the blasphemy contained in their 
petition, they can have neither part nor lot. Historical associations of 
the most odious nature are connected with the charge of heresy, and 
I would have nothing done but what should tend to subdue their bitter- 
ness ; but religious interests, the most weighty and awful, depend upon 
that deadly abomination which really is heresy, and I would that in the 
eyes of our brethren it should never lose one whit of its ghastliness and 
deformity. 

7. As I am not aware that any reasons have been assigned why the 
deniers of the Trinity should not be married after the manner of the 
Quakers, which Lord EJdon tb ides a legal manner, I shall briefly 
state what that manner is, and J/ave it for others to decide how far 
its adoption mutatis mutandis would answer the purposes desired by 
the introduction of the present bill. 

Parties intending to join in marriage are to make a public declaration of their 
intention at the monthly meetings whereof they are members; the parents or 
guardians if present must declare their assent to the intended marriage, and if 
absent, a certificate to that effect, under their hands, must be produced. If 
there appear no sufficient objection, the said meetings are to appoint two men 
and two women friends, to inquire into the clearness of the parties from other 
marriage engagements i which friends so appointed are, besides other inquiry, 
to ask particularly the parties themselves; and, if there, be issue by a former 
marriage or marriages, to see that the children’s rights be legally secured; like- 
wise to take care that public notice of the said intended marriage be given at 
the close of a lirst-day meeting to which the parties respectively belong, before 
the next monthly meeting, in the following manner : Friends , there is an inten - 
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lion of marriage, between A. B. ofC. and D. E. of F. Jf any person have any 
thing to object , lei timely notice be given. And the friends appointed are to 
make report at a subsequent monthly mealing; when, if no objection arise, liberty 
is to be granted to the parties to solemnize the marriage. 

Marrriages are to be solemnized at the usual week-day meeting, or at a meet- 
ing a PP°i nte d at some seasonable hour in the forenoon on some jpther con- 
venient week-day (previous notice in the latter case having been given) ; and 
at the meeting-house to which the woman belongs, unless previous leave be 
obtained of the woman’s monthly meeting to solemnize the marriage in some 
other meeting-house, with the consent of the friends of such other meeting. 

Towards the conclusion of the said meeting, after being held a seasonable 
time, the parties are to stand up, and, taking each other by the hand, to declare 
in an audible and solemn manner, to the following effect: the mjn first, viz. 
Friends , 1 take this my friend D. E.% be my wife, promising, through divine 
assistance , to 1% unto her a loving and faithful husband, until it shall please the 
Lord by death to separate us ; and then the woman in like manner, Friends , I 
take t/us my friend A. B. to be my husbattU, promising, through divine assistance , 
to be unto him a loving and faithful wife, until it shall please the Lard by death 
to separate us. 

A certificate (with a five shilling stamp affixed) in the following form of- 
words, is then to be audibly read by some proper person, the express names 
and description of the parties being first inserted : they are then to sign the 
same ; the man first ; the woman with her maiden or widow name ; the re- 
lations next ; and such others present at the solemnity as think proper. 


The Form of the Certificate. 

A. B. of , son of D. B. of . ,j n 

( ] le c f , yeoman, and E. his wife, 

and D.E. daughter of M.E. of » the of 

, draper, and M. his wife, having declared their 

intention of taking fcach other in marriage before the monthly meeting of Fiends, 
commonly called Quakers, of , in the °* 

, the proceedings of the said A. B. and D. E. after due 
inquiry and deliberate consideration thereof were allowed by the said meeting, they 
appearing elear of all others, and having consent of parents [or guardians , as the case 
nun/ In - 1 Now these are to certify, that for the accomplishing of their said marriage, 

thii day of the month in the year one thousand eight 

hundred and /they the said A. B. and l). E. appeared at a public assembly 

of the aforesaid people, in their lueelir.g house in [or at, as the ruse may be] j 

and he the said A. B. taking the said 1). E. by the hand, declared as followetn : 


And the said D. E. did then and there, in the said assembly, declare as followeth : 


And the said A. B. and D. E. as a further wnfirmat*on # thereof, and in testimony there- 
unto, did then and there to those presents se^their hands. ^ 


n n 

AVe, being present at the abovesaid marriage, 
have also suhstribed our names as witnesses • 

thereunto, the day and year above written. 

The monthly meeting provides that the registers of the marriage are duly 
signed and witnessed. Two registers according to the subjoined form must 
be signed by the parties ; one of which is kept by the monthly meeting, and the 
other is sent to the quarterly meeting to be preserved. 

Form or Marriage-Hecisterj. 

On the J. day of the month, one thou»ndrigh« hundred 

“" d intic" of , yeoman, and E. hi. wife, and 


• Here, as also in the inarringecerlificalo, the occupation or other usual addition, aa 
well as the residence, of the roan, should be set forth. 
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D. E. daughter of M. E. of in the of , draper, 

and M. his wife, took each other in marriage, in a public assembly of the people called 
Quakers, in [or at] in the presence of us, 


C. F. of 
G. H. of 
J. L. of 


farmer 

grocer 


This marriage was solemnized between us, 

A. B. 
D. E • 

€ 


PETITION, 

PRESENTED MAY 12 , 1827 , BY JOSEPH HUME, ESQ. 


To the Honourable the Commons of Great Britain and Ireland, 
ri Parliament assembled. 

The humble Petition of the Elder, Deacons, and Members of the Church 
of Gofl, meeting in London, and known as Freethinking Christians. 
Sheweth, — That your petitioners Are an united and organized religious 
body, which, under the appellation of “ Freethinking Christian*,” has exisled 
for nearly thirty years, separate and distinct from all other religious commu- 
nities. ^ 

That, whilst the Toleration Act hath secured complete liberty of opinion, 
your petitioners complain that, by an act of the legislature, which passed in 
the 26th year of the reign of George II., they are prevented entering into the 
marriage state without submitting to a rite of the Established Church of Eng- 
land, and joining in an act of religious worship with one of its ordained ministers 
— which act of worship is a clear and public admission of the doctrines, the 
authority and claims of such Church. 

That, to avoid all misconceptions as to their motives, to prove the extent of 
the grievance of which your petitioners complain, and to establish the practi- 
cability of the relief for which they pray— they humbly submit to your Honour- 
able House a declaration of their faith and principles of union. 

That, convinced of the insufficiency of what is called natural religion, and 
confirmed by evidence in their helief in Revelation, your petitioners receive the 
Scriptures of the Old and New Testament as containing the revealed will of 
God. 

That, desirous in obeying in all things the will of God, as made known by 
Revelation, they reject all human authority in matters of religion, making the 
laws of God, as contained in the Scriptures, the sole rule of their faith, dis- 
cipline, and practice. 

That from a serious, unremitting, and free inquiry into the Scriptures, they 
have concluded and believe — 

That “ there is none other God but on c." 

That w the God of Abraham, of Isaac, of Jacob/' “ the God and Father of 
our Lord Jesus, the Christ/’ is “ the only trite God.” 

That “ Jesus of Nazareth” was “ a man approved of God by miracles, and 
wonders, and signs, which God did .wjiim.” 

That he died, and, by the power jfi God, was “ raised again according to 
the Scriptures.'’ 

That God “ hath appointed a day in which he will judge the world in right- 
eousness by \hat man whom he hath ordained." 

That God hath separated to himself a people on earth, “ which is the Church 
of the living God — the pillar and ground of truth " 

That this Church, “ as the household of God/' is governed by God alone, 
being “ built upon the foundation of the Apostles and Prophets, Jesus, the 
Christ, himself being the chief corner stone." 

That the constitution, laws, and government of this Church are, in the Scrip- 
tures of the New Testament, so expressly set forth os not ta need, but absolutely 
to preclude, all human legislation therein. *• 

*• The above particulars and forms arc taken from a work published by the Society of 
Friends, entitled “ Extracts from the Minutes and Advices of the Yearly Meeting of 
, Friends.” London, 1802. 
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That this constitution, these laws, and this government, being of Divine 
appointment, cannot be violated — cannot be dispensed with — cannot be 
altered, abridged, or added to, without rebellion against God, and treason 
against his authority. 

That your petitioners, as the Church of God, acknowledge the constitution, 
maintain the laws, and submit to the government, thus given bjs God to his 
Church. 

They acknowledge Jesus as the sole and exclusive Head of 'the Church, for 
God 44 hath put all things under his feet, and given him to be head over all 
things to the Church.’* 

They are one united and indivisible Body — “ for as the body is one*and has 
many members, and all the members of that one body being many are one,” 
so also is the Church of God. , 

Their numbers possess an equality of rights, no one being permitted to arro- 
gate to himeelf religious titles and distinctions, or to call any man master on 
earth — 44 for one is your Master, even the Christ, and all ye are brethren.** 

They reject all hired or exclusive teauiers, and in their assemblies “admonish 
one another’* and 44 edify one another*' according to the Scriptures — 44 for ye 
may all teach, one by one, that all may learn and all may be comforted.” 

They 44 choose out of themselves’’ certain officers for the regulation of their 
affairs, that all things may 44 be done decently and in order.” 

These officers of the Church are Bishops (i.e. overseers) or Elders and Deacons 
(i.e. servants) who are to serve and to take 44 the oversight thereof — not by 
constraint, but willingly — not by filthy lucre, but of a ready mind — neither as 
being lords over God’s heritage, but being examples to the flock.” 

Your petitioners further submit to your Honourable House, that where God 
hath fully revealed his will to man, all rites, ceremonies, and acts of worship, in 
order to be acceptable to God, must be appointed by him ; and believing that, 
since the abolition of the Mosaic ritual and temple worship, no rites, cere- 
monies, or public social prayer and worship, have ever been appoiifted by 
Divine authority, they, as the disciples of Jesus, and in obedience to his com- 
mands, 44 pray in secret to the Father,” and, as the true worshippers, 44 worship 
the Father in spirit and in truth.” 

That rejecting, like the Jewish people of old, the pretensions of every Church 
whose doctrines, discipline, and woiship, are not founded on the laws of God 
without any admixture of human authority, and required as they are, bylaw, to 
conform to the EstablisWted Church in the instance of marriage, your petitioners 
declare and avow that the Church of England, whose religious worship they 
are thus called upon to sanction, they know only as a Church, teaching for 
doctrines the commandments of men — as a Church professing a religion which 
has no other claim than that of being 44 by law established ” — as a Church whose 
laws have no earlier date than Popety, no higher authority than Acts of Parlia- 
ment ; as a Church whose only head is an* earthly potentate, fallible in all 
cases ; corrupt and wicked in the instate of its founder, Henry VIII. yet never- 
theless, by law 44 vested with all power to exercise all manner of ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction” — as a Church whose ministers and pastors are the servants of the 
Slate only, possessing 44 no manner of jurisdiction ecclesiastical , but by and under 
the King or Queens Majesty ;” — a9 a Church whose rites and ceremonies, 
whether of baptism, the Lord’s Supper, or for the solemnization of marriage, 
lire maintained only by a self-asserted authority 44 to decree Rites and Cere- 
monies as a Church whose lordly Prelates and aspiring Priesthood retain their 
office, titles , and privileges in opposition to the clear and express commands of 
Jesus : — as a Church whose tithes and revenues constitute a violation at once of 
the rights of propest y, and of the luws of God : — as a Church whose unrighteous 
claims are supporthll by an appeal to the hopes and fears of men, profanely 
asserting 44 that every priest of this Church hath power and authority from Al- 
mighty God, in the name of the Holy Trinity, to forgive or to retain the sins of 
men;** as a Church whose unscriptural faith is fulminated by means of a creed 
which is at the same time intolerant in its spirit , and contradictory in Us assert 
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tions; “ which faith/' it is impiously avowed , “ except every one doth keep whole 
and undefiled, he shall, without doubt perish everlastingly;*' — as a Church whose 
canons denounce curses and excommunication upon all who, following the 
dictates of conscience, shall, like your petitioners, “ affirm that the form of 
God's worship, contained in the Common fiayer,” is unscriptural ; “ that any 
of its Thirty-nine Articles are in any part superstitious,** or “ that the govern- 
ment of the Church of England, under His or Her Majesty, by A rchhishcfps, 
Bishops, Deans, &c. is repugnant to the word of God ;” — as a Church whose 
alliance with the State hath produced that cruel and oppressive “ Act of Unifor- 
mity” yet unrepealed, by which any one who shall speak any thing to the dero- 
gation Of the Book of Common Prayer, or any thing therein contained, “ shall 
for the first offence, forfeit a hundred marks; for the second, four hundred 
marks; and for the third, all his goods and chatte/s t and shall suiter im- 
prisonment during life!!’* 1 « 

That this Church having its foundation in Rome — being a superstructure of 
ignorance ami mystery , of heathenism and Popery —maintained by worldly riches 
and power, and guarded by the sword\f persecution — is, by your petitioners, 
regarded as part ai|d parcel of that city shadowed forth in prophecy — that great 
city which hath made merchandize of men's souls, by whose “sorceries all 
nations were deceived' — in which was “ found the hlocd of the Prophets and the 
Saints/' but which God, by his judgments, hath threatened to destroy. That 
in this spiritual Babylon your petitioners can, as the true worshippers of God, 
have no lot nor inheritance. Yea, rather than partake of its abominations, they 
are prepared to suffer on the altar of its idolatry, mingling their lives with “ the 
souls of them that were slain for the word of God, and for the testimony which 
they held.” 

Viewing the Church of England as part of such a system, of Political Reli- 
gion and Corrupt Spiritual Power — regarding the form of marriage as con- 
tained in the Book of Common Prayer, as one of the rites of such a Church, 
how can your petitioners conform thereunto? “ How,” (ie the language of 
Scripture) “ can they do this thing, and sin against God V And if, haply on the 
grounds of false doctrines and corrupt practices, no objections existed against the 
Established Church, yet will it be evident to your Honourable House that, deny- 
ing as they do, the authority of any established religion — rejecting the claims of 
any priesthood — refusing assent to all public social worship — your petitioners 
stand too widely separated from the Established Church, and indeed from all 
other religious bodies, to join in any religious act with any party — other than 
their own — the true Church of God. 

Your petitioners, in addition to these their broad and general grounds of ob- 
jection against the religion established by law, of which the marriage ceremony 
forms a part, further and especially object against that particular ceremony. 

That it makes a religious rite where God has made none ; marriage being a 
natural and civil right, whioh h no v here appointed in the Scriptures to be 
entered upon by means of a religious sjrfemnization. 

That it is a Popish rite, first rendered compulsory in the Church by a corrupt 
pontiff, as a means of increasing the revenue of the clergy, and, that though 
nominally not regarded by the Established Church as a Sacrament — or Mystery 
— it is in substance, and even in terms, made such in the present Church 
Liturgy. 

That — by reason of its origin from the Popish Mass Book, together with the 
obsoleteness of certain of its terms — its forms are superstitious, its meaning has 
in some instances become obscure, its assertions false; and its allusions itulehcate, 
offensive ,* dtid revolting . 

That the worship connected with this ceremony is Idolatrous— the language 
of prayer being therein addressed to u Christ/' who, as thb Christ, that is, the 
Anointed or Messiah, is in Scripture expressly called “ the Man Jesus/' <* the 
Son of Man/’ and who hath himself proclaimed — “ thou shall worship the Loni 
thy God, and him only shalt thou serve.” 

That it is open and avowed Polytheism — a plurality of gods being expressly 
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worshipped and separately invoked therein— “as God the Father” — “God the 
Son” — and “ God the Holy Ghost” — such Polytheism being contrary both to the 
laws of God and of our country : — to the laws of God by the declaration of the 
Apostle, that “ to us there is but one God, even the lather of whom are all 
things — to the laws of our county by the 9th and 10th of William III. cap. 32, 
as amended by the 53d George III. cap. 160, which alteration of the law still 
leases exposed to civil disabilities and imprisonment all persons who shall 
“ maintain that there are more Gods than one.” ’ 

That your petitioners with these views of the Church marriage ceremony, and 
of the established religion of which it is a part, have ever held it impossible for 
their members to submit and to subscribe thereunto on occasion of theiV mar- 
riages, without publicly, and in the face of the Established Church, protesting 
against the same. , . 

That the^Jelivery of such protests by your petitioners, together with their 
refusal to kndbl at the Altar,” and repeat certain parts of the Marriage Service 
deemed by them to be idolatrous, have_yxposed your petitioners to great and 
serious pain and inconvenience — that the marriages of members of their body 
have been, in consequence, sometimes refused — sometimes delayed — sometimes 
broken off’, when partly celebrated — and on one occasion adjourned till a future 
day. That the members of their body have, in some instances, been kept in the 
church several hours waiting the completion of the marriage; that in others 
they have been threatened to be expelled therefrom by civil force, or be handed 
over to the terrors of the ecclesiastical courts — those hateful remnants of spiri- 
tual tyranny and popish oppression — whilst upon some occasions indeed, the 
liberality of the officiating minister hath rendered the situation of your peti- 
tioners even the more painful and embarrassing. 

That your petitioners implore your Honourable House to put an end to a 
state of things painful to all the parties concerned therein — necessary to no 
existing interest of the country — compelled by no avowed object or policy of 
the laws — and affording neither support nor the appearance of support, to the 
religion established by law. 

That whereas the right to contract marriages before their own congregations 
being by law allowed to Jews and Quakers, your petitioners trust it will 
appear to your Honourable House, from the above statement of their doctrines 
and principles, that their scruples against conformity with the established 
religion, are as serious and as valid as those entertained by Jews or Quakers; 
whilst, from the statement of their discipline and church government, it will 
appear that they are as closely united and as distinct a body as Jews or 
Quakers, thus offering to the legislature equal securities against the per- 
formance of clandestine or unlawful marriages. That further evidence can, if 
required, be offered at the bar of your Honourable House, a9 to the unity and 
identity of your petitioners as a body, so as fully to justify and superinduce the 
conclusion, that, with reference to all Jhe objhcA of civil society touching the 
marriage contract — such contracts may be entered into before the people 
known as “ Freethinking Christians,” with the same security as those contracted 
among the people called Quakers, or the members of the Jewish persuasion. 

That whilst your petitioners will not venture to dictate to your Honourable 
House the mode of relief now prayed for, they take leave to state, that, as far 
as their own Body is concerned, the extending to their members the same 
exemption from the operation of the Marriage Act as that which is enjoyed by 
Jews and Quakers, and upon the same principle, or the permitting them to 
contract marriages before the Justices of the Peace, as in the days of the 
Commonwealth, would be a simple process of legislation, and that the same 
would be satisfactory to your petitioners. 

ljiat regarding marriage as a civil rite, your petitioners seek only to obtain 
a legal sanction thereto, without a violation of their consciences — they ask 
this as the free citizens of a free State— as Protestants resisting all spiritual 
domination, and appealing to the Bible as the great charter of their liberties — 
as dissenters denying the right of the civil magistrate to interfere in religion or 
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usurp authority over the consciences of men ; as the Church of God y bound, 
like its master and head, to u bear witness of the truth," and appealing, in the 
language of the Apostles, to the rulers of this world — “ whether it be right in 
the sight of God to hearken unto you more than unto God, judge ye." 

That regarding the connexion of religion with the State as the primary cause of 
the grievance of which your petitioners complain , and deploring the same as 
having mainly contributed to the corruption of revealed religion , as giving 
occasion to the infidel and scoffer to speak evil of religion, and above all, as 
being denounced by the judgments and threatenings of God, as made known in 
the Scriptures, your petitioners, besides the relief now sought to be obtained, 
pray y6ur Honourable House to put an end to the connexion between Church and 
State — that so the power and simplicity of Divine Truth may appear — that so 
the Word of 'God may no longer be blasphemed — that so the judgments of 
God may peradventure be averted from our country — when “Labylon the 
Great" shall be had in remembrance, and her sins shall have “’reached unto 
Heaven.” 

That all and several the allegations contained in this Petition, whether as 
regards the grievance sustained by your Petitioners — their claims as a true 
Church, or all the matters and things urged against the Established Religion, 
and the Marriage Ceremony, to which they are by law required to conform — 
your petitioners are prepared to support anu prove at the bar of your Honourable 
House, or before a Convocation of the Clergy for that purpose assembled, and 
they pray for such alteration in the law as in the premises shall seem meet to 
your Honourable House. And your petitioners will ever pray. 

* ♦ 

ON THE POOR LAWS. 

Mr. Editor. — Agreeing in substance with the view which Vigil 
has taken, in your last number, of the manner in which the Poor Laws 
now operate against the moral and religious improvement of our popu- 
lation, I wish to ask him, through the medium of your publication, 
the following questions: 

Whether the evil is to be attributed to the laws themselves or to 
their faulty administration ? * 

Whether the influence of the Clergy ought not be exerted with much 
more vigour than hitherto it has been towards amending in their 
parishes and neighbourhoods the method in which these laws arc 
applied, before they can with propriety petition parliament for an 
alteration in the laws themselves? 

For my own part, without promising to think the system of Poor 
Laws exactly what it should be, I jfm anxious that the intelligence and 
zeal now at work on the subject should be exerted in the right appli- 
cation of what laws we have* It is far easier to alter laws than to 
execute them properly; and the indolent part of mankind are ever 
ready to have recourse to legislative ^experiments for the remedy of 
evils which are to he prevented only by diligence and attention in the 
active departments of life. 1 am inclined to think that Vigil will agree 
with me in this position ; and would be one of the first to adopt the 
measure he proposes, if he will satisfy me that the case before ub does 
not fall within the limits of the remark. I am, &c. t [ 

Practicub. 


* For an illustration of what may be done under the present system of laws, see 
1 Eight Letters on the Management of the Poor. By an Overseer."— Baldwin and Co. 
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ON RELIGIOUS PERSECUTION. 

The spirit of persecution unites itself so readily with religious zeal* 
thatjt has not unfrequently been mistaken for the genuine offspring of 
religion. It is, however, the direct result of that innate ; pride and 
bitterness, which true religion must ever tend to eradicate* Christi- 
anity itself has not escaped this grievous accusation. The enemies, as 
they are called, of revealed religion, those unhappy pe'rsons whose 
faculties have been exercised through ignorance or wilfulness in con- 
tending against the truth, have indeed not unfrequently met with 
harsh treatment in the world, and thus been led to accuse the Gospel 
of that hateful spirit, which belongs only to its mistaken pr insincere 
professors. » But Christianity demands to be judged by the expressions 
and tendency of its own records, which abound with passages in which 
persecution for unbelief is most explicitly condemned. When the 
Apostles, in their eager indignation, would have called down fire from 
heaven on the Samaritans who refused to receive their Lord, he thus 
rebuked them, — Ye know not what manner of spirit ye are of for the 
Son of Man is not come to destroy men's lives t but to save them . — Luke 
ix. 55, 5G. 

Notwithstanding this obvious truth, it is but too certain, from the 
testimony of history, that Christians had no sooner attained a share of 
political power, than they were ready to exercise it in the persecution 
of those who denied the evidences of their faith. From that period to 
the present this evil disposition has never ceased to exist. The warn- 
ing, therefore, of our Saviour may naturally lead us to inquire how far 
our own civil institutions arc or are not liable to this accusation; how 
far our own feelings on this subject arc or are not conformable to the 
will of Him who came not to destroy men’s lives, but to save them. 

We speak now of professed infidelity ; of those who avowedly reject 
the religion of Jesus Christ, and openly endeavour to subvert the faith 
of his disciples. Can such a one justly lay cruelty and oppression to 
the charge of our established laws? —can such a one, in reference to 
these, fairly object to us that we know not what manner of spirit we 
are of? We defend not the ages that are passed, we are concerned 
with the present only, and we contend that our laws on this subject, 
as now administered, are not liable to this objection, are guiltless of 
this oppression, but have rather attained tiia* highest point of legisla- 
tive excellence, that they require \o greater sacrifice of individual 
liberty than is necessary for the welfare of the whole community. For 
the proof of this point, it will be sufficient to shew that |hey put no 
restraint on that kind of inquiry which will tend to elucidate truth, 
and that, whilst they prohibit those methods of discussion which are 
calculated to mislead the ignorant, their prohibitions are of a nature 
not so much to oppress the offender, as to prevent the recurrence of 
the offence. 

Now a very slight degree of consideration on the subject is suffix 
cient to convince ws that the evidences of Christianity cannot be fairly 
and fully investigated without the application of considerable learning 
and laborious research. It is true there are many things in our own 
apprehension, sufficient to convince an illiterate person of its divine 
authority. But though the unlearned may be capable, if it be true, of 

VOL. ix. no. xu. 5 E 
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perceiving that ft is so, it is the learned only who could be competent 
judges of its falsehood, if it could be supposed to be false. For as the 
arguments and evidences of its truth are various and independent, some 
familiar to the most ordinary understandings, and some dependiAg on 
long chajns of difficult though not uncertain reasoning, each sepa- 
rately cogent, and, as we believe, conclusive, but requiring ta. be 
viewed in their connexion and aggregate amount ere we attain a fair 
conception of their force, it follows that whoever can acknowledge the 
application of any one of them, may justly be thereby induced to be- 
lieve \ whereas no man can reasonably withhold his assent who is not 
satisfied, either by his own investigation, or by the inquiries of others 
on whom Be can very certainly rely; not only that each separately is 
inconclusive, but that all taken together do not amount ta proof. 

If this be correctly stated, and if the knowledge and profession of 
Christianity be not only the chief safeguard of our civil institutions, but 
the greatest practical blessing which these in any wise tend to secure 
for society, it is clearly the duty of a well ordered government, though 
not ta check the most free inquiry into the evidences of Christianity, 
yet to prevent its being conducted in such a manner as must neces- 
sarily mislead the ignorant, entrap the unwary, and violate the dictates 
of that truth which it pretends to illustrate. 

Christianity shuns not investigation, it demands inquiry; it bids 
every one, according to his ability, be ready to give a reason for the 
hope that is in him. If, in the pursuit of such investigation, the mind 
of the inquirer be staggered by objections, be overpowered by diffi- 
culties, nay, be induced to renounce what it ought to ( believe, the laws 
of this Christian country interfere not with his convictions. lie may 
entertain them, he may express them, he may publish the grounds of 
Ills infidelity, every step in the process of reasoning by which he has 
been led to reject that religion which the state proposes to maintain. 
The arguments of the Deist and the Atheist may go forth, the arm of 
the law will not arrest their progress ; nor can they complain of any 
other persecution than that their fallacies are exposed and their works 
neglected. 

But the case is far otherwise when ridicule and invective against the 
established religion is made the subject of a public exhibition to a 
promiscuous assembly. £ilperality and mercifulness would ill deserve 
their high esteem if they permufthe mistaken infidel to mislead an 
unwary multitude by the bold assertion of falsehood oftimes suffi- 
ciently refuted, or by the offensive application of ridicule and blas- 
phemy, which without enlightening the reason, infallibly undermine 
the principles of the audience. In vain would the author of their 
delusion protest that the interference of power is altogether inadmis- 
sible in matters of speculative opinion. There have been who have 
held the very distinction of property unreasonable; in whose code of 
legislation no restraint could have been imposed on theft— no penalty 
on the commission of injustice. Such persons might safely be allowed 
tc^publish their notions and their reasons, but the lfdncst part of man- 
kind may reasonably expect that they should not be permitted to pro- 
pagate them, inflaming the passions of an audience too ignorant to 
Judge of their arguments, or to perceive that they tend to the dcstruc- 
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tion of society. In like manner has a Christian community an undeni- 
able right to protect itself by law from any outrage on the foundations 
of Christian faith. 

Christians indeed cannot, consistently with their profession, or with 
the credit of their faith, be insured against the painful publication of 
th<*most free suppositions of its falsehood, because their religion not 
only courts inquiry, but has uniformly been confirmed b*y its result. 
But on the other hand they are bound to restrain by law any blasphe- 
mous attacks off its tenets, because these are no inquiry at a]), and 
tend to bring it into contempt, not by a refutation of its evidence, but by 
an imposition on the understandings, and violation of the feelings of its 
believers. •This salutary restraint, to be effected by law, must be 
effected by s'ome enactment of penalty or punishment. Not as though 
we thought by chastisement inflicted to correct the opinions of the 
offender, but in order that its sure expectation might deter him, or its 
example in him may hinder others from offending against the peace of 
society, by this method of enforcing his opinions. 

A truly liberal mind, a mind enlightened with that extensive view 
of human good, and warmed with that enlarged desire for its promo- 
tion which Christianity most earnestly inculcates, must abhor persecu- 
tion properly so called in every shape, and in every degree. But it is 
most important that a mind so disposed, especially in the outset of life, 
should beware of being misled by the sound of words to vent on the 
due exercise of wholesome restraint that vehement indignation which 
should be reserved for the wanton cruelty of blind intolerance. In the 
case before us the offence against society is clearly made out; its 
mischief falls principally on those who are least able to protect them- 
selves, and are therefore objects of legislative care. . The labourer, the 
artisan, the youth, the female, the class of mankind who are least com- 
petent to judge fully of the evidences of religion, who, in proportion 
as they have less of this world’s wisdom and of this world's goods, 
are most enlightened by its teaching, and most exalted by its promises, 
are told by the learned advocate of infidelity, that the doctrines and 
precepts of the Gospel are the invention of man, that the heaven and 
hell of which it discourses arc no more than fables, and that the whole 
is a contrivance to keep them in a state of abject degradation. This 
information is seconded by the most dating mockery of every thing 
Christians hold most sacred ; and ftys infatuated audience is dismissed 
with the flattering persuasion that in rejecting the faith of their fore- 
fathers, they have given evidence of their superior sagacity and illumi- 
nation. Can any one who is but slightly acquainted with the nature of 
the evidences of Christianity, suppose it possible that they can be 
proved to an assembly so constituted to be insufficient and absurd ? 
Can any one who wishes well to his fellow-creatures doubt that it is 
desirable to rescue them from this imposition upon their understandings, 
this ruin of their present and eternal peace ? Can any one who com- 
prehends the objects of civil government, maintain that it ought not to 
interfere in repressing an offence which thu9 misleads the most helpless, 
and robs them of the greatest blessing they enjoy ? 

It is in the very nature of law that each member of the community is 
liable to surrender some degree of his own liberty for the convenience 
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of the rest. He who believes in his conscience that Christianity is 
false, and that he may assail it by any means he thinks fit, may be apt 
to think himself aggrieved if he is prevented by the laws of his country. 
But if the penalty imposed on him be no more than necessary to 
restrain his offence, if his offence be one which the society of which he 
is a member deem highly mischievous, then, however he may corn- 
plain, the law which condemns him stands justified in the estimation of 
the most liberal and compassionate of his fellow- citizens. 

But however justifiable, however expedient be our laws, it is none 
the less possible that we may deeply err in our sentiments and feelings 
on the occasion of their execution. Here too we may do well to 
inquire what manner of sjmit we art of; and here we shall .find reason 
to suspect that very many still cherish in private that* 1 persecuting 
temper which no longer disgrace^ our public institutions. The more 
correct are our views as to the grounds and limits of penalties imposed 
by human laws, the more strongly shall we feel that they are designed 
for the prevention of the offence rather than for the punishment of the 
offender. The power of imprisonment and death is delegated to the 
magistrate for the terror of evil doers, to deter them from evil rather 
than to indict revenge ; if he “execute wrath,” it is as “ the minister 
of God,” — of Him who has forbidden us to judge each other, who has 
proclaimed, “Vengeance is mine, I will repay." If then we see a fellow- 
creature expose himself to the visitation of justice, let us indulge in no 
unholy triumph, in no bitterness of evil speaking, in no selfish exulta- 
tion of our superior righteousness. 

When the offence is such as we have been here considering, indig- 
nation for God’s honour may seem natural ; yet concern and sympathy 
for human frailty may be more reasonable, more jjist, more Christian. 
To err in our judgment, to be misled in our inquiries by self-conceit, 
to be urged on by the flattery of others or inward presumption, are 
frailties to which we arc cvcry'one of us liable ; to be visited with the 
judicial blindness of unbelief, is a punishment which He, who knoweth 
all hearts, may think fit, for aught we know, to inflict on our continuance 
in sin. 

Obvious as is this reflection, it is certainly no uncommon case for those 
who live the most unchristian life to feel most warmly, and to express 
most freely their execratio,n qf the^man who questions or denies the evi- 
dences of the Christian faith. Theft own sentiments, their own habits, 
their own conversation, is constructed on principles most opposite to those 
which the gospel inculcates. To forgive injuries, to deny themselves, to 
renounce the world, to resist the devil, are duties which never occur to 
their minds as being in any sense or degree the proper occupation of 
their lives. The thoughts of death and of the ensuing judgment are 
so far from being familiar to their minds, that months and years pass 
on without their ever once meditating on the subject. Their conver- 
sation is studiously confined to the affairs of the world, and in discuss- 
ing these ordinary topics they evince the most firm persuasion that tho 
things which are seen, rather than those which are nbfc seen, are eternal. 
And as to looking for Christ, trusting in his atonement, or endeavour- 
ing to work with thpt Holy Spirit which he promises to send them, 
they never think, when they make good resolutions, of any strength but 
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their own ; never contemplate any merits but their own works when 
reminded of a future judgment, and never once in their lives actually 
prayed from tlieir hearts to be saved through Jesus Christ. Yet 
theye very persons, by a singular infatuation, feel very lively emotions 
of anger and hatred against the blasphemous impugner of the religion 
wbpse essential character themselves thus grossly violate. • 

Their conduct, and it is a conduct we frequently meet with, will 
serve to remind us that the spirit of persecution is not the spirit of a 
Christian. The root of bitterness is in them unsubdued, and pride 
urges them to take vengeance on the infidel ; not because his* words 
are a dishonour to God, but because he presumes to call in question 
that mode of religious professions which they have been* accustomed 
to belong. .Their jealousy cannot be for the honour of Christ, since 
it is shewn in disobeying his commands ; their indignation flows not 
from the love of Him, or it would not take effect in hatreds and 
cruelty towards those for whom he died. He, whose heart is truly 
actuated by Christian principles ; lie, in whom the Gospel has wrought 
that kind of character which it is designed to promote, looks with 
tenderness and compassion on the most gross offenders, and is strict 
in punishing their crimes, not in order to destroy men's lives , but to 
save them. It is the insincere professor, the nominal Christian but 
practical infidel, who is eager to inflict pain and persecution for 
the satisfaction of an unhallowed revenge. 

And further, we may learn with what jealous care we had need 
watch those feelings in ourselves, which make most show of being 
sanctified by zeal in God's service. The Apostles, in proposing 
to call down fire from heaven on the Samaritans who refused to 
receive their Lord, no doubt thought for the moment, to be mani- 
festing zeal for their Master. His rebuke convinced them of a 
grievous mistake. Occasions continually occur, in which like them 
we are prompted to interfere for the glory of God, to censure, 
condemn, or punish those who openly dishonour his name. It becomes 
us at such times, to examine well what manner of spirit we are 
of; ere we throw the first stone at the accused, to inquire, are we 
ourselves without sin? There is no absurdity to which in ourselves 
we arc more blind, or which in the eyes of Him who sceth all things 
can be more offensive, than vehement indignation for his honour 
in a heart unconformed to the spirit bf '•his religion. To be very 
jealous for the Lord God of Hosts, is an offering which many 
are ambitious to present, but it is a privilege becoming those only 
whose hearts are right with Him, and their ways pure in His sight. 
Let us beware, lest we make it to ourselves a plea for indulging an 
uncharitable temper, an argument for our encouragement in pre- 
sumptuous security. 

A time is approaching to all, when our zeal in God’s service will be 
tried, not simply by the expression of correct opinions, not by our 
execration of offensive infidelity, but by the fruits of a lively faith, by 
temperance and* chastity , by gentleness and soberness of mind, by 
activity in doing good, by watchfulness in prayer, by a pure and 
edifying conversation, by an active discharge of the duties of our 
respective professions* 'When we are shocked by the daring outrages 
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of the scorner, we shall do well to look within Upon ourselves, to 
examine what manner of spirit we are of, and whether our own 
dispositions and conduct, compared with our excellent opportunities 
of knowledge, tend not on our part also to bring disgrace on the faith 
we maintain. A sense of our own failings, of our deep need of 
mercy, will thus most effectually enlarge our charitable construction 
of others' misconduct, and our eagerness to restrain infidelity and 
vice will be tempered with the distinguishing mark of every Christian 
effort, that it is designed not to destroy , but to save . C. G. 

■ 

ON THE REFORMATION IN IRELAND. m 

Mr. Editor. — The remarks of your correspondent C. Cx. in the last 
number of your periodical, relative to the conversion of Roman Ca- 
tholics, deserve a serious and attentive consideration. It seems to me 
that the strong predisposition manifested by Roman Catholics to respect 
ecclesiastical discipline and unity, is materially in favour of their con- 
version to the Established Church ; and if this circumstance be duly 
taken advantage of, it may give the Establishment such an ascendancy in 
Ireland as is justly due to it, both on divine and human grounds. The 
promptest measures however seem absolutely necessary to secure this 
object, as the numbers of the Protestant Dissenters and of Churchmen 
in that country are already much the same. If, therefore, we suffer 
the present opportunity to slip through our fingers, we shall have 
reason for much self-reproach and unavailing regret. 

Why should not some of the leading men in oul Church come 
forward to establish a society for the circulation of the Scriptures and 
the Common Prayer Rook and anti-popery tracts, both in the English 
and Irish languages ? Or, if it should not be thought advisable to 
divide our exertions so much by forming different societies, surely the 
Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge should be called upon to 
form a committee to consider the means of forwarding this desirable 
object. In their list of books, I can find no Bibles, Common Prayers, 
or tracts in the Irish tongue ; and their tracts on the errors of Popery 
are not generally in a sufficiently popular form, nor at all numerous. 
By supplying these deficiencies, and by calling upon their members to 
contribute farther funds for this p'/rnose, in the same manner as was 
done some few years ago in their spirited exertions to counteract the 
dissemination of infidel principles, much might be accomplished to- 
wards combining the diffusion of sound Protestant doctrines, with the 
promotion of peace and unity among Christians. 

I send the above remarks to be inserted or not in your valuable 
miscellany as you may deem best ; trusting that some measures will 
be adopted to stimulate the exertions of Churchmen towards the 
conversion of their Roman Catholic brethren, to the Protestant faith 
as maintained by our Established Church. 

Your obediepf servant, 

Nov. 10th . R. O. 

We have great pleasure in directing the attention of our corre- 
spondent R. O. and of all our readers, to the most interesting report 
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just published by the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge. 
They will there see (pp. 1C, 17, 18,) that ‘the spiritual exigencies of 
the Irish poor* have long been’ a subject of especial care to the 
Society. It hopes soon to be able to distribute Bibles and Common 
Prayer books in the Irish language ; in the prosecution of this work, 
it jias experienced obstacles which could scarcely have been antici- 
pated, and which it was expedient should be satisfactorily removed. 
The limited number of biblical scholars critically acquainted with 
the Irish language, renders it difficult to procure a translator in whom 
implicit confidence can be placed. 1 


— 

GERSDORFF ON THE STYLE pF THE NEW TESTAMENT. 

Tun writer of an article on Schleicrmacher’s work on St. Luke, in 
the last number of the British Critic, is desirous to mention to any per- 
son who may have beeatinterested in the argument for the unity of the 
writer drawn from the language, a very excellent German work which 
he regrets he only received after the article in question was published. 
It is called ‘ Beitrage zur Sprach charachteristik der Schriftsteller des 
Neucn Test.* and is the work of a country clergyman named GersdorfF. 
It is written with the express view of pointing out the peculiarities of 
the style of the writers of the New Testament, and does the'highest credit 
to the author’s patient observation, and to his perseverance under those 
discouragements which attend the literary undertakings of the country 
clergy of all nations, — poverty, want of books, want of friends, want of 
encouragement. The bonhommie with which he alludes to these diffi- 
culties in his Preface, is, if the writer may be pardoned the affectation 
of a second French phrase, quite impayable, He received Griesbach’s 
New Testament as a premium at college from the well-known Fischer; 
he bought a Concordance for a few Groschen ; and with these books he 
set to work. Griesbach was struck with him ; but he had no money 
to publish. The French came, and he was in imminent danger of being 
sent off from his Concordance to join the army. When that peril was 
over, the old evil of poverty remained ; and the poor and learned 
minister was driven from post to pillar till the well-known Keil most 
liberally and kindly took him up, and acted "the part of Lucina to poor 
GersdorfT’s literary offspring. And# no human being was ever prouder 
or happier than was the excellent pastor of Trautmandorff at seeing 
himself in print. His pride, indeed, need not be wondered at, for his 
work would do credit to any man under any circumstances however 
favourable. He examines part of St. Matthew’s and St. Luke’s 
Gospels at length, and then presents his observations on construction , 
position t &c. &c. in a systematic shape. It may not be uninteresting 
to state his conviction of the genuineness of the commencement of 
St. Matthew’s Gospel, from considerations of style. His work alto* 
gethcr may be fonfidently recommended to the attention of every 
biblical student. 
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CHRISTMAS DAY. 

“ Watchman, Watchman, what of the night ?”• 

Say, doth it speed its weary flight ? 

“ Watchman, Watchman, what of the night?” 

The night of ages it breaks away, 

The clouds are stained with the orient ray, 

4J And “ it growcth apace to the perfect day.” 

I see from my watch-tower in the skies 
The Star of Bethlehem arise : 

Scarce is its upward course begun, 

Yet its beams are brighter than the sun. 
lie comes, he comes, the world to bless; 

It is “the Sun of Righteousness!” 
lie comes “ with healing on his wings,” 

“ Clad tidings of great joy” he brings ; 

Joy to the sinner and the slave, 

And triumph o’er the greedy grave. 

Let the wide world and vaulted sky 
Echo the voices heard on high, 

“ Peace upon earth and harmony !” 

Prepare we now the natal feast 
To hail the long-expected guest. 

Oh ! how shall I meet my Cod aright? 

In what doth the Lord of Heaven delight ? 

Seeks he the conscience clear as glass, 

Reflecting with unsullied face 
The lineaments of love and grace ? — 

Alas, for man! he ne’er may tind 

Such purity in mortal mind. , 

But from the wounded, bleeding, heart 
He draws the sin-envenorned dart: 

For him all hopeless and forlorn, 

This day the Child of Cod is born : 

To him the living pledge is given 

Of peace on earth, and bliss in Heaven. D. 


MONTHLY REGISTER. 

»» » »»»#/»» 

BRITISH SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING THE RELIGIOUS PRINCI- 
PLES (If THE REFORMATION. 


A note has been addressed, by one 
of the advocates of this Society, to the 
incumbent of £ parish in which Roman 
Catholics abound, enclosing one of 
their tracts, newly printed, and politely 
offering him as many copies a9 he 
might desire to have for the use of his 
neighbourhood. The following an- 
swer was returned, the parties being 
strangers to each other. 

Mr. G. presents his compliments to 
Mr.R. ana would sooner have acknow- 


ledged the receipt of |)is letter, had he 
not during the last fortnight been ab- 
sent from home. Mr. C. declines 
receiving for the use of his parish- 
ioners any copies of the pamphlet, 
which Mr. R. was so good as to en- 
close, being himself extremely inter- 
ested in attempting the conversion of 
the Roman Catholics by a method the 
very reverse of thet which is contem- 
plated by the fthormation Society. 
Judging from experience in his own 
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parish, he is ofopiuion that the prevail- 
ing objection in their minds against 
becoming Protestants is an impres- 
sion % which the constitution of this 
Society tends greatly to encourage, 
viz. that Protestants are indifferent to 
the# sinfulness of schism, to the autho- 
rity of an ordained ministry, to the 
efficacy of sacramental ordinances, and 
to the integrity of the faith once deli- 
vered to the saints. His own anxiety 
therefore for their conversion leads 
him to regret the very formation of this 
Society, and jj> deprecate the intrc£ 
duction of it* principles in a parish 
which his ecclesiastical superior has 
solemnly committed to his charge. 
He dares not, according to his views 
of Christian duty, countenance an 
association which agrees tQ disturb, if 
possible, the religious impressions of 
others, without making any distinct 
definitive provision for substituting 
new ones in their stead ; which unites 
in converting them from the errors of 
the Romish Church, but is from its 
very constitution indifferent as to 
whether its converts, after renouncing 
the inventions of the Court of Rome, 
are confirmed in fjie unity of the true 
Catholic Church, or become Baptists 
or Quakers, Presbyterians or Inde- 


pendants, Socinians or Unitarians. lie 
confesses that he cannot understand 
how a conscientious Roman Catholic 
would be nearer to the way of salva- 
tion by adopting any of these errors 
than by retaining his own 4 

On these and many other considera- 
tions, which he is unwilling to obtrude 
on Mr. R., Mr. G. declines his offer 
of a supply of tracts from the Refor- 
mation Society. He purposely re- 
frains from stating his objections to 
the particular tract inclosed in Mr. 
R.'s letter. Nor would he have 
written thus much, but that he feels 
/his explicit statement of his views to 
accoid best, if not with this world’s 
courtesy, yet with Christian candour 
and chiistian charity. Nor can he 
conclude without assuring Mr. R. that 
to the best of his belief he is open to 
conviction, and that as he has not 
formed his opinions y^thout some 
practical experience and considerable 
reflection, so would he willingly give 
his utmost attention to any further 
communication from Mr. R. of facts 
or reasonings connected with this sub- 
ject which have led his mind to so dif- 
ferent a conclusion. 

Nov. 19, 1827. 


PROTESTANTS IN FRANCE. 


A new Protestant Church was con- 
secrated at Nanteuil-les-Meaux (near 
Mcaux) on the 4th of November last, 
by the lit. Uev. Bishop LrsroMiiE, at 
the request of the Protestants of that 
district, made to him through their > 
pastor, Mons. Sabonadiere. Dr. L. 
was attended on this interesting oc- 
casion by the Uev. Drs. Jarvis and 
IVnevcyre, two Clergymen of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church in North 
America, who were at that time in 
Paris; by the Rev. Messrs Breretonand 
Foyster, two English Clergymen, and 
by M. Oegger, who has been first vicar 
of the Cathedral of Notre Dame, but 
who has resigned tQgt office from con- 
scientious motives. On arriving at the 
Chmch door, the Bishop was received 
by the consistory and principal male 
members of the congregation, who 
VOL. IX. NO. XU. 


ranged themselves in two lines, with 
their psalm-books in their hands, and 
as the procession advanced into the 
Church, they were joined by the 
wholj congregation in singing the 24th 
Psalm. The consecration service was 
• performed by Bishop Luscombc. Dr. 
Jarvis read the Epistle, aud'Mi.Brere- 
ton the Gospel ; Dr. Rineveyre read 
the Lessons and Commandments in the 
desk, according to the order of the 
French Protestant worship; and Mons. 
Sabonadiere, the minister of the con- 
gregation, read prayers in the pulpit, 
and preached a very eloquent sermon, 
from Genesis xxviii. 17. 

What renders this event the more 
interesting is, that Meaux (in the vi- 
cinity of which Nantcuil is situated) 
was ihe first place in France where 
the doctrines of the Reformation were 
5 F 
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preached, and the first where Protes- 
tant blood was shed, and the see of 
the most subtle opponent of the re- 
formed religion (Bossuet), who doubt- 
less thought he had extirpated it for 
ever from his diocese. Our readers, 
we are sure, will rejoice with us at 
this triumph of the reformed religion. 

SARDINIA. 

i 

Popish Intolerance. — The King 
of Sardinia has issued an ordon nance, 
by which it ' is decreed that Protes- 
tants, dying in his dominions, shall 
be interred without any public cere-* 
mony; and that the funeral shall not 
be attended by more than twelve Pro- 


testants . — (Archives du Christianisme , 
Octobre , 1827.) 

WESTPHALIA. # 

Liberality or a Romish Bishop. 
The following anecdote forms a de- 
lightful and Christian contrast Ux’.he 
preceding instance of bigotry. 

The ltoman-Catholic Bishop of Pa- 
derborn, in Westphalia, — the Baron 
von Ledebur, has granted to the Pro- 
testant inhabitants of Biiren the use 
of the church which formerly belonged 
to the Jesuits; as the distarceof Bureu 
from Paderborn prevents the aged and 
infirm from repairing to that city, to 
attend the ordinances of the Protes- 
tant religion. — ( Ibid.) 


THE REV. W. 3VI. HARTE AND THE PARISH OF ST. LUCY, 

BARBADOS. 


COPY OF PUBLIC ADVERTISEMENT TROM 
THE BARBADOS MERCURY. 

Parish of St. Lucy . April 17, 1827. 

A full meeting of the inhabitants of 
the Parish of St. Lucy, as also of all 
attorneys, and others interested in the 
protection of slaves and other property in 
the parish, is most earnestly requested at 
the parish School-room on Saturday next 
the 2 1st instant, at 10 o’clock in the morn- 
ing, to take into consideration a subject of 
vast importance to the tranquillity and 
well-being of the Parish; and to adopt 
such measures as will tend to secure the 
proper exercise of authority, and repel the 
insults to which the white inhabitants, who 
attend the parish church, arc now subjected. 

John Poyer Griffith, 
Churchwarden . 

RESOLUTIONS PASSED AT TUB AfcOVE- 
MENTIONED MEETING. , 

Resnlved^A st. — That the inhabitants of 
this parish arc fully impressed with the im- 
portance of imparting religious knowledge 
to their slaves, and are ready to afford 
them all safe facilities of obtaining this kind 
of instruction. 

2d. — That in all communities, dis- 
tinctions of rank arc necessary to the safety 
and well-being of society, and more es- 
pecially in such a one os ours, where the 
hand of nature has drawn a mark of dis- 
tinction between the proprietor of the soil 
and his dependants. 

3d. — That any attempts proceeding from 
the ministers of religion to destroy these 


distinctions, to amalgamate and level the 
two classes of our country, must tend to 
endanger the safety and property of the 
white inhabitants, and cannot he otherwise 
than injurious to the civil condition and 
religious improvement of the black popu- 
lation, by exciting in their ininds discon- 
tent and views inconsistent with their 
situation ; and in the proprietors a just 
jealousy against the design and motives of 
those who arc appointed to the office of the 
religious instruction of their slaves. 

4th. — That it is with deep concern that 
the inhabitants of this parish have observed 
the frequent attempts made by the rector 
of the parish to destroy the distinctions 
which they deem so necessary to their 
safety ; more especially evinced by his 
offensive sermon on Easter Sunday, and 
his disgraceful conduct whilst administer- 
ing the most holy sacrament of the Lord's 
Supper, thereby endeavouring to alienate 
their slaves from a sense of their duty, by 
inculcating" doctrines ot equality inconsis- 
tent with their obedience to their musters 
and the policy of this island. 

5th. — That the inhabitants are therefore 
under the painful necessity of declaring 
thus unequivocally their determination to 
refuse the Rev. W. M. Harte admission 
into their estates, and to prevent, as much 
as possible, all intercourse between him 
and their slaves. 

6th. — That copi^sjof these resolutions be 
sent to His Excellency the Governor and 
the Lord Bishop of the Diocese ; and 
that the inhabitants of this parish venture 
to hope that his Lordship will restore the 
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peace and tranquillity of the parish, by 
adopting such measures as may in his wis- 
dom seem expedient to relieve them from 
those insults and injuries of which they so 
justly complain — a termination of which 
can only be effected by the removal of Mr. 
Harte, the present incumbent, who has 
dcftrvedly lost the confidence, respect, and 
regard of every white Inhabitant in this 
parish. 

THE BISHOP'S LETTER TO THE CHURCH- 
WARDEN op st. lucy’s. 

Gibraltar House , ^Ath April, 182% 

Mr. Churftiyarden, — I had yesterday 
the honour of receiving from the hands of 
Sir Reynold Alley ne and Colonel O'Neal, 
a copy of Resolutions passed at a meeting 
of the inhabitants of the parish of St. Lucy, 
and containing important charges, but of a 
general nature, against the rector of the 
parish. 

On one of these charges, which is more 
specific, I have already proceeded to act, by 
requiring the Rev. Mr. Harte to lay before 
me a copy of the sermon preached by him 
on Easter Sunday ; and with regard to the 
other grounds of complaint contained in 
the fourth resolution, I shall be ready to 
institute an inquiry into them as soon as I 
shall be furnished with specific charges 
founded on that resolution, on which I 
may judicially proceed. 

It may be proper to inform you, that I 
am obliged to leave Barbados this evening 
for a few weeks on official business. 

W. 11. Barbados. 


churchwarden's answer to the 
bishop's letter of 24tii APRIL. 

July 4, 1827. 

My Lord, — With reference to your 
Lordship's letter, addressed to me as 
churchwarden of the parish of St. Lucy, on 
the subject of certain resolutions passed at 
a meeting of the inhabitants of the parish, l 
and presented to your Lordship by Sir 
Reynold A. Alleyn and Colonel O’Neal, 
touching the coftduct of the Rev. Mr. 
Harte ; and in conseqiuyice of which your 
Lordship was pleased to express to me 
your readiness to institute an inquiry into 
them, as soon as you should be furnished 
with specific charges on which you might 
judicially proceed ; I have the honour to 
inform your Lordship that I submitted 
your letter to the veqfry of the parish, who, 
after a full and m*«ire consideration of 
the several matters which can be proved 
ogainNt Mr. Harte, have desired me re- 
spectfully to state to your Lordship, that 
they foibear appealing to the Ecclesiastical 


Court, on the charges which they have to 
prefer against Mr. Harte, until he may be 
condemned or acquitted of certain charges 
which are intended to be exhibited against 
him at the next Court of Grand Sessions, 
and for which purpose the necessary pro- 
ceedings will be immediately instituted 
against him. 

I have the honour to bej my Lord, your 
Lordship's obedient humble servant, 

John Poyer Griffith, 
Churchwarden. 

copy of warrant. 

July 5 , 1827 . 

John Poyer Griffith ( Churchwarden ), the 
0 Vestry of the. parish of St. Lucy , against 
the Rev. William Marshall Harte , rector 
of said parish : 

For uttering certain words, and using such 
language to and in the presence and hearing 
of certain slaves of the parish of St. Lucy, in 
this island, on certain days and times be- 
tween the 1st day of January, 1826, and 
the 1st day of July, 1827, 'as tended di- 
rectly or indirectly, in their nature and 
import, to excite a spirit of insubordination 
and tumult amongst the said slaves. 

The above is a true copy of the record 
in tlie office-books of Justice Moore and 
myself. 

W. H. Grant. 

REV. MR. HARTE’S LETTER TO THE BISHOP. 

July 6, 1827. 
My Lord, — As the parish of St. Lucy 
have declined for the present bringing for- 
ward any specific charges against me be- 
fore your Lordship, notwithstanding the 
anxiety which I professed to meet any 
inquiry which your Lordship might be 
pleased to institute, and your Lordship's 
rcadiners to institute such inquiry on the 
exhibition of such charges, I consider it 
an ast <*f respect to your Lordship, and 
of justice to myself and the other clergy, 
not to permit the matter to rest without an 
endeavour to exculpate myself from the 
general accusations, wliicjj appeared in the 
resolutions adopted in the parish, on the 
21st of April last, and published by order 
of the meeting in the three several news- 
papers of the island. I trust therefore 
that your Lordship will have the goodness 
to receive my defence, either by a personal 
communication, or in writing, as your 
Lordship may deem expedient. 

I have the honour to be, my Lord, your 
Lordship’s faithful and obedient servant, 
W. M. Harte, 
Rector of St. Lucy's. 
To the Rt. Rev. the Lord Bishop, &c. &c. 
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THE BISHOP’S REPLY TO TIIE PRECEDING. 

Gibraltar House , July 6 , 1827. 

Rev. Sir, — I have to acknowledge the 
receipt of your letter of this day’s date, 
and shall be ready to receive your ^defence 
in writing, whenever you may be pre- 
pared to lay it before me. 

1 am. Rev. Sir, your’s faithfully, 
W. H. Barbados. 
To the Rev. W. M. 1 1 arte, &c. 


DEFENCE. 

TO THE RIGHT REV. THE LORD BISHOP OP 
BARBADOS AN*D TIIE LEEWARD ISLANDS. 

Rectory House , St. Lucy's , July 10,1827. 

My Lord, — 1 beg that your Lordships 
will accept my best thanks for your good- 
ness and condescension in permitting me 
to lay before your Lordship my defence 
against the general accusations of my con- 
duct as a minister of the gospel, which 
were contained in the resolutions of a 
public meeting in this parish on the 21st 
of April last. Your Lordship is aware, 
that immediately as the resolutions were 
published, 1 solicited an investigation into 
my conduct; and I feel confident that 
if the charges had been specified, and an 
opportunity been afforded to me of repl> mg 
to them in detail, I should have been 
able fully to have satisfied your Lorikhip, 
and the public at large, that 1 bad not de- 
served the accusations. 

The charges more immediately niTecting 
my character as Rector of this parish are 
introduced into the fourth resolution, and, 
as far as they can be brought into any 
specific form, they may be considered 
as falling under the three following heads, 
namely : — 

First. — The frequent attempts made by 
me to destroy the distinctions, which the 
white inhabitants deem so necessary to 
tlicir safety. 

Secondly — My having preochgd rn of- 
fensive sermon on Easter Sunday ; and 

Thirdly. — My disgraceful conduct while * 
administering the holy sacrament of the 
Lord’s Supper. , 

1st. — With respect to the first of these 
charges, as it specifies no particular act, 
time, or place, I am obliged in iny defence 
to give a detailed account of my public 
conduct from the commencement of my 
duties as Rector of this parish. This 
event took place in the latter end of the 
year 1815. I was received by ir.y pa- 
rishioners with the greatest kindness and 
respect, nor did any thing occur to inter- 
rupt the good understanding between us 
until the year 1819. In July that year 
1 commenced the religious instruction of 


the slaves, by opening my church on Wed- 
nesday evenings for that express purpose* 
after having previously announced my in- 
tention in a sermon preached about a 
month before I began. 1 had also secured 
the cooperation of a few respectable plan- 
ters in the parish. On the second evening 
of lecturing to a very crowded congregation 
of negroes, I was grossly insulted by a 
white man, whose misbehaviour in the 
church 1 had observed ; and on whom, 
when I came from the pulpit, I had re- 
spectfully impressed the necessity of de- 
corum and propriety of conduct on account 
V** the effect of example on the negroes. 
I felt myself at that time I'ompclled to 
claim the protection of an acting magistrate 
who was in the church, lie seemed to 
think it proper that one or more constables 
should attend in future, but this sugges- 
tion was, as I believe from unavoidable 
causes, not acted upon. On the following 
Monday, on which was a vestry meeting, 
tl*e friends of the person alluded to at- 
tended, and I received a verbal message 
from the vestry, that 11 they would be 
obliged to me to hold my lectures else- 
where.” in consequence of my fears of 
personal violence, 1 was induced without 
loss of time to go to His Excellency Lord 
Combcnnere, and claim bis Lordship's 
protection, which he readily granted. 
From this period, I experienced but little 
opposition, though it was plain from 
various circumstances that the objection to 
my proceeding was very general. I would 
here ob;.er\e,that lm immediate predeces- 
sor had received from the vestry annually 
*£100 as a present, and that it was con- 
tinued to me until the 25th of March, 
1819, after which time it ceased. It may 
be right to state to your Lordship, that at 
the first commencement of the lectures, the 
clerk and sexton begged to decline attend- 
ing the church on the Wednesday evenings, 
us they conceived that such attendance 
formed no part of their duty. However I 
t proceeded in the undertaking w r hich 1 had 
commenced; until, in the year 1820, my 
wife’s health, which had been tmirh im- 
paired in the preceding year, and had 
suffered greatly /rom her constant fears 
concerning my personal safety, induced 
me to detormfnc on taking her to England 
for the* advantage of a cold climate. His 
Excellency the Governor was satisfied with 
this reason for my absence from the parish, 
and with the arrangements which I had 
made for the perfornyinee of my parochial 
duties. Having ohmhied His Excellency’s 
official leave of absence for a year, I left, 
this island with my family on the 1 7th of 
June, 1820. On the 25th of Muy, 1821, 

1 returned, having not been absent for it 
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full year : and on the 1 6th of September 
following, I recommenced my course of 
lectures to the slaves, having previously 
preached on the subject of their religious 
instruction a sermon, which has been since 
published by order of the “ Society far the 
Conversion and religious Instruction and 
Education of the Negro Slaves in the British 
West India Islands,” I met with no oppo- 
sition, but at the same time with no 
encouragement, except from Samuel Lea- 
cock, Esq. the proprietor of a neighbouring 
plantation, and Major Leacock, who have 
invariably continued down to the present 
moment to encourage the religious instruca 
tion of their* slaves. The lectures were 
delivered on Sunday afternoons, service 
commencing at five o’clock. The congre- 
gation of negroes was small, rarely 
amounting to fifty, but most commonly 
not more than twenty, and sometimes far 
below that number. However I perse- 
vered, though the service has been per- 
formed to two only. With respect to my 
conduct during the intermediate time be- 
tween my return to the country and your 
Lordship's arrival in the West Indies, I 
beg to refer your Lordship to the testimony 
afforded to it in certain letters from Sir 
It. A. Alleyne, written in 1823 and 1824. 

This testimony may be the more satis- 
factory to your Lordship, as it proceeds 
from a gentleman wjio, from the prominent 
part which he has lately taken against me, 
cannot be supposed to have spoken so 
favourably of me but from a full conviction 
that I deserved it. 

In June 1823, conceiving that the public 
mind was better disposed towards the reli- 
gious instruction of the slaves, I commenced 
a second time a course of Wednesday even- 
ing lectures, which were at first very well 
attended by the negroes, but in a short 
time I was compelled, in consequence of 
certain irregularities (not attributable to 
the slaves) which occurred during the even- 
ing services, to have the lectures at an 
earlier hour ; namely, five o'clock. But 
as this hour interfered with the required 
labour of the slaves, very few were able to 
attend ; and l was soon compelled to dis- 
continue the service altogether. 

Your Lordship’s arrival gave a fresh 
impulse to the public mind on the subject. 
The system of catechetical instruction was 
now adopted on many plantations in my 
parish, which were occasionally visited by 
me. However I did not discover any 
great increase in ty« congregations at 
church. In May, 11*5, I commenced a 
weekly afternoon lecture again with your 
Lordship’s concurrence ; but in a few 
months I gave it up, in consequence of the 
negroes censing to attend, which I have 


good reason to believe arose from the plan- 
ters not feeling themselves able to afford so 
much time from the labour of their planta- 
tions. I think it right to observe to your 
Lordshfp, that on this occasion, as well as 
on every other, I have never pressed the 
attendance of die slaves on public worship 
in opposition to their masters' wishes, nor 
in any way interfered with the authority 
which the master has by law over his slave. 

After the confirmation, which your 
Lordship held in this parish, and£t which 
about 130 slaves were confirmed, a con- 
siderable incitement was given to tile 
negro mind on the subject of religion. 
Being authorized at this time by a resolu- 
tion of a committee of the Branch Associa- 
tion, I was enabled to employ as a Sunday 
schoolmaster for the slaves a competent 
young person, who was receiving his edu- 
cation at the parochial school for whites, 
which, with the Divine . blessing, I had 
happily succeeded in establishing in May, 
1825, and which was flourishing very 
much under the care and superintendance 
of Mr. H. Leacbck, Master and Catechist. 
The anxiety to obtain the National Society's 
cards was very great, both in the young 
and adult negroes, and many were pur- 
chased by them. Every thing now began 
to wear a most promising appearance. The 
attendance of the negroes on the Sunday 
mornings, which they seemed now to pre- 
fer to the Sunday afternoons, had very 
greatly increased, and appeared to be in- 
creasing. Soon after my return, in Fe- 
bruary last, from the Southern Islands of 
the Diocese, with your Lordship, I found 
the attendance of the younger negroes more 
especially greatly decreased; and on in- 
quiring of the elder ones into the cause, I 
was told that it proceeded from the Sunday^ 
dances, which, as it was now the height of 
crop time, were constantly taking place, 
and beginning at about four o’clock in the 
afternoon. On a Sunday or two after- 
wardsj w#wcre disturbed in the church by 
• the drumming and noise of a dance at a 
* short distance from it. I then resolved to 
enforce an old law of the Island, fining all 
persons who permitted such dances in their 
plantations. Though my intention was 
fully known, and (as I thought) partially 
approved of in the parish, yet two dances 
took place on the following Sunday after- 
noon. I addressed a letter to the proprie- 
tor of one of these plantations, Mr. Howard 
Griffith, and to the manager of the other 
belonging to the Rev. Mr. Brume, who is 
now in England: but on finding that the 
negroes would be. obliged to pay the pe- 
nalty, I felt myself placed in a difficult 
situation. Having ascertained that this 
would excite great dissatisfaction among 
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them, I apprised several managers of the 
circumstance, and stated to them that 
41 rather than excite discontent in their 
minds, anxious as I was to suppress the 
Sunday dunces, I should give it up ; ” nor 
have I prosecuted any person whatsoever 
in any instance. I think it proper to add 
that, from the time when a prosecution 
was expected, the catechist was refused 
admission into the Rev. Mr. B mine’s plan- 
tations, and that of Mr. Howard Griffith. 
I have every reason to suppose that this 
attempt to suppress the Sunday dances 
excited a very unfavourable feeling against 
me, and I cannot but consider it as one of 
the causes which led to the meeting on the 
21st of April last, and produced the spirit 
which dictated the resolutions against me. 

I have now plainly stated to your Lord- 
ship the course which I have pursued os a 
minister of the gospel towards the negro 
population of the parish. The lectures 
which I preached to the slaves, and which 
have been published by two Societies in 
England, namely, “ The Society for the 
Conversion and Religions Instruction ami 
Education of the Negro Slaves in the 
British West India Islands" and “ The 
Society for promoting Christian Knowledge /* 
will convince your Lordship and the public 
at large, that my endeavour has invariably 
been to impress on their minds the duty of 
contentment and obedience to their mas- 
ters’ authority. 

2dly. — With repcctto the second charge, 
which relates to my having preached an 
offensive sermon on Easter Sunday, I can 
only say that I have had the honour of 
laying the sermon before your Lordship, 
and to your Lordahip’s opinion of that 
sermon I shall submit with all deference. 

3dly. — The third charge states that my 
conduct was disgraceful in administering 
the most holy sacrament of the Lord’s 
Supper. The circumstances are briefly 
these : — At the last table, whiejj wps not 
fdled with the whites, I took care that the 
vacant space should be occupied by the 
coloured people; but the consecrated ele- 
ments were administered in no instance to 
the coloured before the whites. I passed 
with the bread from the white communi- 
cants to the coloured, and the Rev. Mr. 
Hamilton, who assisted me in the adminis- 
tration, did the saint with the cup. Your 
Lordship will determine whether this con- 
duct is irregular, or deserves censure in 
any minister of the gospel. 

I have thus endeavoured to answer the 
charges which are implied in the published 
resolutions of the parish ; aud I should con- 
clude my defence here, were it not that there 
"is annexed to the resolutions a letter from 
Sir R. A. AUeyne, reflecting severely on 


my conduct as rector of this parish. Your 
Lordship will allow me to enter somewhat 
into detail on the subject of this letter, and 
excuse the repetition of some circumstances 
which I have mentioned before. In conse- 
quence of my wife’s impaired state of health, 
already alluded to, I obtained an official 
leave of absence from Lord Combermcre, 
the then Ordinary, and proceeded with my 
family to England. His Lordship ex- 
pressed himself perfectly satisfied with the 
arrangements which I had made for the 
performance of the duties of the parish 
during my absence. Afrer I bad been in 
England four months, I lie; rd by mere 
accident that the gentleman to whose care 
I left the charge of my parish, had quitted 
the island ; but I heard at the same time 
that a clergyman was then expected in 
Barbados, who would most probably un- 
dertake the curacy. The same probability 
was also held out to me in letters received 
from my relations after that time; and in 
consequence of various assurances in these 
letters, I entertained no doubt that a curate 
bad been procured. At length in March, 
1821, I recoiled an official communication 
from Mr. Hinds, that it was impossible to 
obtain a curate in the island. Upon this, 
I determined to return, and wrote to him 
to inform him that I should do sol I re- 
ceived soon after Sir Reynold A. Alley ne's 
letter. I embarked ofi the 15th of April 
by one of the earliest conveyances, and 
arrived in this country on the 25lh of May, 
1821 — fourteen days before the expiration 
of my leave uf absence. Thu letter addressed 
to me by Sir ll. AUeyne remained on the 
minutes of the vestry, while no notice was 
taken of my reply to it. I regret that I 
have kept no copy uf this reply ; but I pre- 
sume Sir K. AUeyne is in possession of the 
original letter, which will speak fur itself. 
After an interval of some years, when I 
hoped that the feelings which led to the 
writing of the letter in question had en- 
tirely subsided, I w*as induced, in justifi- 
cation of my own character, and with a 
view to render my defence as permanent 
as my accusation, to write under the letter, 
and in a blank part of the paper, the two 
observations which appear there. I admit 
that the measure was imprudent, and that 
I was led by iny feelings at the moment to 
tet in a way which my cooler judgment 
must condemn ; but I hope that the cir- 
cumstances of the case are such, as, in 
your Lordship’s judgment and the opinion 
of the parishioner^ will remove all sus- 
picion of intended insult to the vestry. 

On the 2 1st of April, being six days after 
Easter Sunday, the public meeting took 
place, at which the resolutions were passed; 
and on the 27th, my clerk resigned his 
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place. From that time ho one has been 
appointed to succeed him. Your Lordship 
will observe with regret, that the fifth reso- 
lution prohibits me as a minister of the 
gospoi from visiting, or in any way com- 
municating with the negro population of 
my parish. In one instance, where a 
Chjjstian slave died on the Rev. Mr. 
Brome’s estate, I was not permitted even to 
perform the rites of interment, and my ap- 
plication was treated witli contempt by the 
manager. I am obliged also to add, that 
since the passing of the resolutions, not 
only has the Sunday School for slaves 
been discontinued, but the negroes havtg 
with very fe\f exceptions, never been seen 
at church, anif four of the slaves, who 
before were constant communicants, are 
now always absent from the Lord’s Table ; 
so that from a congregation of slaves, some- 
times about 200 in number, I have now 
never more than from seven to twenty. 

1 have now submitted to your Lordship 
some of the more important parts of my 
conduct as a minister of the gospel. I 
have mentioned to the best of my know- 
ledge and belief, every circumstance 
which has either occasioned, or is in any 
way connected with, the present unhappy 
differences between myself and my pa- 
rishioners. I have, my Lord, pursued 
uniformly hut one course, I have considered 
it my duty to preaiji the Gospel to every 
human being within the extent of my 
parochial charge. I am under the most 
solemn obligation to make known the 
saving truths of our most holy religion to 
persons of every complexion and condition ; 
and from this obligation, no regard to the 
favour or displeasure of my neighbours can 
ever release me. Fearlessly have I de- 
nounced the judgments of God against sin ; 
but never in a way which ought to he re- 
garded as personal, or which can he con- 
strued into a desire to attack the offender 
rather than the offence. I have been 
charged with endeavouring to lessen the 
authority of the masters over the slaves. 

I felt it a duty to court an investigation. 
My accusers shrink from the inquiry in 
that quarter where the accusations were 
first hid. They now shift their ground and 
threaten me with a prosecution in a crimi- 
nal court. I have received official infor- 
mation from two magistrates in Bridge- 
town, that the churchwarden and vestry 
of Cilia parish have preferred before them a 
complaint against me on the following 
charge, namely, 44 for yttering certain words 
and using such language to and in the 
presence and hearing of certain slaves of 
the parish of St. Lucy, in this island, on 
certain days anil times between the first 
day of January 1826, and the first day of 


July 1827, as tended directly or indirectly 
in their nature and import to excite a spirit 
of insubordination and tumult amongst the 
said slaves,” — a charge so vague and gene- 
ral, that I do not hesitate to say it may be 
brought against any man in the West 
Indies. I again challenge nfy accusers to 
substantiate their accusations against me ; 
and I express my entire readiness to sub- 
mit my cause to any competent and im- 
partial tribunal. I use the language of 
confidence, but I hope not of arrogpmee nor 
of contention. My wish and my earnest 
prayers are to live in Christian charity 
with all men, but more Especially with 
those committed to my spiritual charge. 

If in the indiscretion of the moment, or 
from irritation and undue excitement (for 
we have all of us our failings,) I have at 
any time spoken in language calculated to 
give offence to my brethren, I feel and am 
reaily to acknowledge sorrow for it. And 
if also any one under the influence of mis- 
taken views or excited feelings, has ex- 
pressed himself with apparent harshness 
or unkindness towards me, from the bottom 
of my heart l forgive him. I cannot but 
regard those who are at present unhappily 
opposed to me as persons still under my 
spiritual care, and for whose souls 1 must 
watch as one that must eive account, I 
regard them as my brethren ; and most 
anxious am I, that the time may soon 
arrive, when I may also consider them as 
friends, and when the Christian precept — 
love one another — may be sincerely and 
practically observed by us all. 

I have the honour to be, with the high- 
est respect, my Lord, your Lordship’s 
faithful and obedient servant, 

W. M. Harte, 
Rector of St, Lucy's, 

THE Bisnor’s REPLY. 

Gibraltar House , July 19, 1827. 

ReT. Sir, — I have to acknowledge the 
• receipt on Tuesday last, of your defence, 

* together with the several documents con- 
tained in the Appendix ; and in the absence 
of any specific charges, I %ave no hesita- 
tion in saying, that I can perceive nothing 
in your conduct which either deserves my 
censure, or justifies the very strong lan- 
guage used against you by certain of the 
inhabitants of your parish. 

The sermon preached by you on Easter- 
day, I have read ; it is a plain and power- 
ful denunciation against sin, but contains 
nothing in my opinion, in matter or in 
language, that can be called offensive, save 
to an offending conscience. 

And with respect to the mode of admi- 
nistering the Holy Communion, as detailed 
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by yourself and confirmed by the testimony 
of your curate, I feel myself called upon to 
state that the same mode has been pursued 
under my own eye at the cathedral, as 
most suitable to the nature and dignity of 
the sacrament, and to the spirit of that 
gospel, which knows no distinction in 
matters of grace. 

I-ain Rev. Sir, your’s faithfully, 

W. II. Barbados. 

Rev. W. M. Harte. 


THE BISHOP TO THE REV. W. M. HAUTE. 

Gibialtar Home, 2 d stag. 1827. 

Reverend Sir, — I have to request as 
early an answer as possible to the enclosed 
Charges which I have received from th£ 
Churchwarden o%ynur parish, and which 
have subsequently appeared in the Bar- 
bados Mercury of July 31st; and I have 
further to call your attention to the follow- 
ing passage in a letter signed by the 
Churchwarden, and published in the same 
paper : — 

“ I have it also on the host authority, 
that a certain highly offensive passage in 
that Sermon, and which is clearly remem- 
bered by many of the audience, does not 
appear in the copy w hich he has laid before 
the Lord BMiop. Now, if he has sup- 
pressed one offensive part of it, lie has, of 
course, every other ; and it is no wonder, 
therefore, that it should have received the 
approbation of his Lordship.” 

I am, Rev. Sir, your’s faithfully, 

W. H. Barbados. 

Rev. W. M. Harte. 

MR. HARTE’s REPLY TO TIIE PRECEDING. 

Bridgetown , Aug. 2, 1827. 

My Lord, — 1 have had the honour of 
receiving your Lordship's letter of this date, 
inclosing certain Charges which have been 
preferred against me by the Churchwarden 
of the parish of Saint Lucy; ami I 'beg t / 
inform your Lordship, that I will reply to 
them with as little delay as possible. 

I can solemnly assure your Lordship, that 
the ropy of ths Sermon which I have had 
the honour of laying before your Lord- 
ship, does not vary in a single word from 
that preached by me on Easter-day. 

I have the honour to be, my Lord, your 
Lordship's faithful servant, 

W. M. Harte. 
The Rt. Rev. the Lord Bishop, &c. &c. 

Bridgetown , Aug. 3, 1827. 

My Lord, — I beg leave, in compliance 
with your Lordship's request, to submit to 
your consideration the inclosed Answers 
to the specific Charges preferred against 


me by the Churchwarden of the parish of 
Saint Lucy. I am unwilling to trouble 
your Lordship unnecessarily with details 
when a short explanation may answer the 
required purpose ; but should your Lord- 
ship wish for fuller information on any 
particular point, I am perfectly ready to 
give it. * 

I have the honour to be, my Lord, your 
Lordship’s faithful servant, 

W. M. Harte, 
Rector of Saint Lucy's. 
The Rt. Rev. the Lord Bi&hop, &c. &c. 

*i 

CHARGES 

Preferred by the Churehto trden ami Vestry 
of the parish of St. Lnry t in the island 
of Barbados , against the Rev. Ww. 
Marshall Harte, the Rector of the said 
parish . 

First. — That the said William M. Harte 
hath not discharged his duty properly, 
and did, in a certain discourse delivered by 
him from the pulpit, in the parish church 
of the said parish of St. Lucy, during the 
time of divine service, with a malicious 
intent, some time in the year 1821, in the 
presence and hearing of his congregation, 
make use of highly improper personal re- 
flections and remarks on the chururter and 
conduct of Sir Reynold Abel Alleyne, Bart., 
one of the parbliioncrs of the said parish 
of St. Lucy, in consequence of the said Sir 
R. A. Alleyne having presided as Chair- 
man of a Meeting of the Vestry and other 
parishioners of the said parish, held on the 
1st day of February, 1821, to take into 
consideration the total suspension of the 
clerical duties of the parish, by reason of 
the said William M. Harte having left the 
islund for England without having made 
any proper arrangements for the spiritual 
care of the said parish, during his absence; 
the said Win. M. Harte thus making use 
of the house of God ns a place to give vent 
to malevolent feelings, and to gratify his 
private revenge, contrary to the principles 
of Church government and the precepts of 
Christianity. 

Answer . — In reply to the first charge, 
in which nothing specific is mentioned, I 
beg leave to place in your Lordship's hands 
an exact copy of the Sermon alluded to, and 
I readily submit to your Lordship's deri- 
sion on it. Your Lordship will perhaps 
allow, that it is somewhat strange, that in 
the year 1827, 1 shpiihl be railed for the 
first time , to account for a Sermon preach - 
ctThi the year 1821. 

Second. — He, the said Wm. M. Harte, 
although appointed by the ordinary of tills 
island to the cure of the said parish of St. 
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Lucy, and although in the receipt of the 
salary and other emoluments attached to 
the same, has ever evinced the most perfect 
indifference in the discharge of his pastoral 
duties^ as he, the said Wm. M. Harte, is 
in tlie frequent practice of quitting the said 
parish of St. Lucy on Monday, and not re- 
turttfeig to it until the Saturday evening or 
Sunday morning following, thereby sub- 
jecting his parishioners to the greatest incon- 
venience, and depriving them of that spi- 
ritual aid which they at all times have a 
right to require of him as their rector. 
That in consequence of such (the indiffer- 
ence and neglect of the said Win. M. Ilartc* 
to his clerical duties), the bodies of the 
following persons, to wit : — William Gilkes, 
Until Cavin, James Noble Carter, Kcturah 
G. Agard, Maimadukc Cozier, and Geo. 
fi reave*, have been buried in the church- 
yard of the said parish of St. Lucy, since 
the Ut day of Ecbruaiy, 1S2.>, without 
the performance of any funeral service; 
and whilst the slid Wm. M. Harte vva> in 
England, in the year IS:*!, a gieat number 
of persons were buried in the i^aid church- 
yard of the said paii.-di of St. Lucy, with- 
out the funeral **01 vice having been per- 
formed over them. And lie, the said Wm. 
M. Harte, has not oulv , by his conduct, 
evinced a total disregard of the spiritual 
wants of hi* Hock, hut he has, in words, 
declared hia iiuliffei #nec to the evils and 
iiicmivcnunircs to which they might be 
subjected, by such his neglei t of them ; 
for, when about having the said parish to 
go to England in the said year 1821, he, 
the said Win. M. Harte, told one ot the 
parishioners that lie had engagt d the Kev. 
Mr. Austin to officiate for him for six 
weeks only, hut that be (lit! not care for the 
parish so he could get away from the island. 

s In steer . — This complaint is now made 
against me for the first time. Of the six 
cases of neglected funerals, there is only 
one width I ever heard mentioned before. 
This 1 can easily, and 1 hope, satisfactorily 
explain. 1 joined the rest of the clergy in 
waiting on your Lordship on the 2d of 
Ecbiuary, 1S23, for the pui pose of present- 
ing an Address to your Lordship on v our 
first arrival in the West Indies. I left my 
parish in the morning without receiving 
notice of the funeral, nor did I hear any 
thing of it until my return the following 
day, when 1 found that the interment had 
taken place. On every subpcqucnt occa- 
sion, whenever 1 have left my parish, I 
have had the promise*)!' assistance in any 
occasional duty th.it iifl$ht occur from the 
llev. Mr. Scaly, who resided two miles 
anil a half from my honse. A servant 
was always left at the parsonage to commu- 
nicate immediately to Mr. Sealy any case 
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in which his services might be required. 
I must beg to observe, that if any thing 
had taken place which called for ceasure, 
1 ought to have been apprized of it at the 
time, and not after so long an interval, 
when it is almost impossible to ascertain 
the details of each case. I cfn conscien- 
tiously add, that 1 have never left my 
parish for two successive day% on mere plea- 
sure — whenever I have been absent, it has 
been from some unavoidable cause. I have 
no recollection of having made the*emark 
referred to at the end of this charge. 

Third. — He, the said Wm. M. Ifarte, is 
not only regardless of the consequences of 
Midi his neglect of his parishioners, but lie 
^equally regardless of the preservation of 
tuo buildings belonging to his rectory ; as 
the said Wm. M. Harte felts, from time to 
time, since his appointment as rector of 
the said parish of Si. Lucy, suffered his ser- 
vants and others to destroy and injure the 
said buildings, by which the said parish 
lias incurred very heavy expenses, in ha- 
ving the same repaired and rebuilt. And, 
although proper representations have, from 
time to time, been made to the said Wm. 
M. Harte on the occasion, yet the said 
Win. M. Harte still continues to be in- 
different to the proper car-.* and preserva- 
tion of the said buddings ; and, up to the 
present time, the dc*tiuction of the said 
buildings i* still going on. 

Auswi r. — I have never been accused 
of this before. I think I'have a right to 
ask, when and how this took pla< e l It is 
not true that any representation has ever 
been m.ide to inc on the subject, nor is it 
l:k« ly that my paridiioncr* would quietly 
)i ivc allowed tin*, destruction of their pro- 
perty, when they might so easily have 
prevented it. 

Fourth. — He the said Wm. M. Harte, is 
also regardless of the preservation of the 
records belonging fo the said parish of St. 
Lucy ; for he has lately attempted to efface 
from tlfe lftinute book of the said parish of 
•Sr. Lucy, a letter which was addressed to 
nim, the said Wm. M. Ilartc, in the year 
1821, and recorded in the said minute 
book ; and the said Wm. fef. Harte, of his 
own act, has presumed to make a very im- 
proper remark in the said minute book, in 
liis own hand writing, reflecting on the 
conduct of the Vestry of the said parish of 
St. Lucy. 

Answer * — Of the former part of this 
charge no proof is offered. The latter 
part is answered in my defence published 
on the 24th of last month. 

Fifth . — He the said Wm. M. Harte baa, 
regardless of the sacred trust reposed in 
him, given certificates lor confirmation to 
many coloured and black persons of the 
5 G 
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said parish of St. Lucy, who were wholly 
unworthy and unqualified for confirmation 
— thereby unduly endeavouring to esta- 
blish a character for greater zeal that his 
brother clergymen. 

Answer . — The most ignorant negroes 
that were confirmed, knew the Lord’s 
Prayer, the Belief, and the Ten Com- 
mandments, and had been baptized two 
days previous to the confirmation. 

Sixth . — lie the said Wm. M. Harte, 
contrary to his duty as a clergyman, has, 
for some time past, improperly interfered 
with the management and discipline of the 
slaves in the Said parish of St. Lucy, to 
the subversion of that proper feeling of re- 
spect which should ever be observed bv 
slaves towards their masters ; the said Wil- 
liam M. Harte, cjpatrary to the laws of this 
island, holding himself up to the slaves of 
the said parish, as having power to control 
the lawful authority of their masters, and 
as one through whom they mind prefer 
their complaints — for the said William M. 
Harte informed Mr. Edward Thomas, the 
attorney of Bromefield plantation, in tl e 
said parish of St. Lucy, that the negroes 
belonging to the said plantation would conic 
to him, the said Edward Thorna*, with a 
complaint against the overseer of the said 
plantation : and in a few' days after, the 
said negroes left the said plantation and 
went to the said Edward Thomas with a 
complaint against the overseer, thereby 
manifesting, that he the said W. M. Harte 
was holding an improper and unautho- 
rized communication wiJi the slaves in the 
said parish of St. Lucy ; and infusing into 
their minds an improper feeling towards 
the overseers of the plantations in the said 
parish. 

Answer . — 1 am sorry to be obliged to 
deny this in the most unqualified manner. 

I knew nothing of the transaction previ- 
ously, nor, except by common rumour, 
subsequently. I challenge Mr. Thomas, 
the attorney to the Rev. Johu<ttr(Jme, 
state the particulars of the transaction, and 1 
I confidently defy his being able to attri- 
bute it to my interference. 

Seventh. — IL?, the saidWilliam M. Harte, 
endeavours in his Sermons and Discourses 
from the pulpit, as Rector of the said parish 
of St, Lucy, to hold up to the contempt and 
derision of the slaves, the white inhabitants 
of the said parish, lie, the said William M. 
Harte, being in the habit of addressing 
himself almost exclusively to' the slaves; 
overlooking and treating with contempt his 
white congregations, which arc always re- 
spectable, both as to nuinhcm and quality ; 
and, os if neglect and contempt were not 
sufficiently insulting, lie, the said William 
M. Harte! frequently vilifies and abuses 


such his white congregations in the most 
illiberal manner in his discourses, and 
more particularly in the discourse which 
lie delivered from the pulpit on Sunday the 
15th day of April last, being Eastei* Sun- 
day ; on which occasion, after lie, the said 
William M. Harte, had addressed a numer- 
ous assemblage of slaves and some < rce 
people of colour, from the commencement 
to the end of what may be called the dis- 
course of the day, he, the said v > illiam M. 
Harte, then turned to his white auditors 
and observed, that “ it was the misfortune 
and not the fault of the slaves, that they 
Were so lately admitted to a f knowledge of 
their Saviour, but that v'ith them (the 
whites) the case was ditferent and the 
sahl William M. Ilarte drawing a com- 
parison between the advantages enjoyed 
by the two clashes, observed, that “ The 
whites might be compared to the wicked 
and slothlul servant in Scripture, who hid 
and nude no use of the talent which had 
been entrusted to bis care and after using 
many other offensive observations, lie, the 
said William M. Harte, concluded with 
saying, that, “ lie was afraid the words of 
Scripture would be fulfilled as to them, 
(the white*) and that it would be more 
tolerable in the day of judgment for Sodom 
and Gomorrah, than for them” (meaning 
the white inhabitants of the said parish 
of St. Lucy :) such language and conduct 
being calculated t » lessen the white in- 
habitants of tlie said parish of St. Lucy, in 
the estimation of the slave population of 
that parish, and to produce contempt and 
hatred, instead of attachment and obe- 
dience, fiom slaves to their owners. 

Answer . — \\ itli regard to the first part 
of this charge, I am ready to lay the Ser- 
mons, which I have preached this year, 
before your Lordship, or any other person 
whom your Lordship may choose to ap- 
point to examine them. Your Lordship's 
judgment of the Easter Sunday Sermon, 
which, as presented to your Lordship, is 
word for word ns 1 preached it, is before 
the public. I must beg to add, that to the 
beat of my knowledge and belief, not more 
than twelve persons of the 135 who signed 
the resolution condemning my Eastcr-day 
Sermon were present to hear it ; and two 
only witnessed the administration of the 
holy Sacrament. I arn certain that neither 
Sir Reynold A. Allcyne, nor Col. O'Neal, 
the persons who presented the charges to 
your Lordship, nor even the churchwarden 
himself, attended tye Church on that day. 

Eighth. — He, tliAsaid William M. Harte, 
so conducts himself in hi* deportment to- 
wards the white inhabitants of the said 
parish of St. Lucy, and in the language 
which he uses to them from the pulpit in 
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the presence of the slaves who attend di- 
vine service at the said parish Church, as 
not only to encourage disaffection from his 
slaves, but to create such disgust in the 
ininfts of the white population, as to drive 
them from the House of their God, in order 
to avoid those insults and taunts which the 
saW William M. Harte is in the habit of 
indulging in, towards them ; and as if the 
said William M. Harte was conscious and 
desirous that his conduct should drive his 
white 'Congregation from Church, he, the 
suid William M. llartc, on Sunday the 15tli 
day of April, in this present year of our 
Lord 1827, observed, whilst at the saW 
Church — “ fli-y, he expected soon to see it 
filled with coloured and black persons and 
no OTiir.iiK,” although the said William 
M. Harte well knew that his white congre- 
gations had always been numerous and re- 
spectable; and although he the said William 
M. Harte well knew that if they, his white 
congregations, deserted his Church, that his 
conduct would he the sole cause of it. 

Answer . — The former part of this charge 
I have answered already. 

This latter part of the charge is not 
true, as I shall convince your Lordship 
by the written testimony of a person pre- 
sent. 

Ninth . — He the said William M. Harte, 
taking advantage of the influence which 
his calling in the jaid parish of St. Lucy 
lias given him over the weak and untu- 
tored minds of the slave population of the 
said parish, is endeavouring to instil into 
them, not only a contempt of the authority 
of their masters, hut of those laws by which 
slaveiy is upheld in this island, by sug- 
gesting and maintaining to the said slaves 
of the said parish of St. Lurv, that they 
ought to have Saturday in each week to 
danre and rerreate themselves, al thong ti 
he the said William M. Harte well knows, 
that by the laws of this island, slaveowners 
have a right to the labour of their -da' t\» as 
well on Saturdays as on the other five pre- 
ceding days of the week ; and although he 
the said William M. Harte well knows 
that the imbibing of such a notion into the 
minds of the slaves, is calculated to produce 
the worst eoiiseipicnres ; yet, he the said 
W. M. Harte, on the 25th day of March, 
in this present year of our Lord 1827, 
publicly said that he, the said William M. 
llarte, “had had conversations with a great 
many negroes, and that he could only say, 
that if they were not allowed some other 
time to dance, excopt # Sundays, and they 
were given in to the magistrate and made 
to incur the penalty of the law, he the said 
William M. llartc could not answer for the 
consequences, as lie was very much afraid 
they would be fatal," thereby meaning that 


he, the said William M. Harte, well knew 
that the slaves would rebel against their 
masters and the lawful government of this 
His Majesty’s island of Barbados, unless 
what he the said William M. Harte had 
suggested and maintained, should be yielded 
to them by their owners or the laws of this 
island ; namely, the giving them Saturday 
in each week, to dance and recreate them- 
selves. And the said William M. Harte 
being told, by one of his parishioners, that 
if insurrection happened, or ths negroes 
behaved improperly, they (their owners) 
would have to thank him the said William 
M. llartc for it; he the Aid William M. 
Harte replied, ft no, that they would have 
to thank themselves and the Almighty,” — 
thus profaning the sacred name of God, by 
insinuating, that rebellion and insurrection 
of the slaves of this Island, against their 
Jiwful masters, would be pleasing in his 
sight. And the said William M. Harte, 
regardless of the consequences which his 
conduct may occasion, in producing dis- 
satisfaction and incitement on the minds 
of the slaves of the said parish of St. Lucy, 
against their masters and the laws, which 
regulate their conduct as slaves, in support 
of what he suggests and maintains, namely, 
that the slaves ought to have Saturday in 
each week for dancing and recreating 
themselves, has publicly declared, that he, 
the said William M. Harte, “ was resolved 
at every risk, to put down Sunday dances,” 
and thereby illegally endeavouring to in- 
timidate slave ow ners to a surrender of part 
of their lawful rights, from the apprehen- 
sion that the arm of insurrection might de- 
pi i\c them of the whole, the said William 
M. Harte insinuating, that the most fatal 
consequences would ensue, if dunces on 
Sunday were put down and no other day 
allowed the slaves for that purpose, such 
conduct and language having a direct ten- 
dency to encourage the slaves to acts of 
violence, and to rescue from their owners 
a porthm^if not the whole of their labour, 
as secured to them by law. And he, 'the 
Viid William M. Harte, by his own wrords 
and conduct, evinces a knowledge, that the 
slaves of the said parish of fit. Lucy, either 
lately meditated or now meditate a revolt 
against their owners and the government 
of this Island; fur, on the 15th day of 
April, in this present year of our Lord 
1827, being Easter Sunday, he the said 
William M. Harte, after having been in 
close conversation for some time in the 
vestry- room of the said parish of St. Lucy, 
with a slave man belonging to Bromefield 
plantation, in the aforesaid parish, ad- 
dressed himself to one of the parishioners 
of the said parish of St. Lucy, and said, 

<€ well, if any thing happens, blame your- 
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selves, you hove all brought it upon your- 
selves,” thereby meaning that the slaves 
would revolt against their masters, and the 
government of this Island; ye he, the said 
William M. llartc, has not taken steps to 
prevent so lamentable an event occurring, 
by giving iufcrniatiou thereof to the proper 
authorities of this Island, but, on the con- 
trary, he, the said William M. llarte, by 
his conduct, seems to encourage it, by-in- 
sinuating that owners of slaves must blame 
themselves for it in not coming into his 
views, “ and meeting him half-way,” as he 
expresses himself, 41 in allowing the slaves 
Saturdays to fiance and recreate them- 
selves.” And during a certain period in the 
last year, when there was much excitement 
throughout the Island, in consequence 
an apprehended insurrection nmong*L the 
slaves, the said William M. llartc, on or 
about the 22d day of March in that year, 
went on Lambert's plantation, in the said 
parish of St. Lucy, and addressing him. self 
to the slaves belonging to the >aid plan- 
tation, on the subject of the apprehended 
rebellion, told them, “ that if any thing 
happened, he should throw hiimclt amongst 
them for protection, as they knew that lie 
was their friend,” and insinuating to the 
slid slaves that he was doing good for 
them— thereby meaning and 'jiving the 
slave* to understand, that in the event of 
insurrection, he would be their fiiend, and 
that tiicv must b'* hi> “ in protecting him;” 
such conduct having a direct tendency to 
impress on the minds of the .slaves, that 
insurrection against their masters, and the 
government of this 1 -land, was so far un- 
evceprionable to him, the -aid V* dliani M. 
Il.irtc, that he intemb d, in the event of its 
happening, to quit til • lawful defenre of 
His Majesty’s government, and i nlist him- 
self under the manners of insurrection and 
rebellion. 

Answer . — In answer to i nc pait of 
this charge, I beg to give the following 
statement, for tic truth of wjfjilul cf l 
refer your Lordship to the testimony of 
persons who were present at the time. — 1 
I w.is anxious that the managers should 
.suppir ss the £tinda\ dances, and allow 
occasionally the Saturday afternoon fur this 
amu.scincnr. In a conversation vvhidi I 
harl with them, and a few others, ori the 
subject, one of flic party rudely asked me, 
whom they were to thank for all this dis- 
turbance ? I replied, not me. Who then? 
Baid he. I answered with the utmost .se- 
riousness and reverence for the sacred name 
I was using — God Almighty, whose com- 
mandment is, Remember the Sabbath-day 
to keep it holy. 

The construction put on my words, that 
. 1 would put down the Sunday dances at 


every risk is most erroneous. I meant 
only risk to myself , as 1 had reason to ap- 
prehend danger, as I can prove. 

I can appeal to the Rev. Mr. Hamilton 
in proof of what passed between the/negro 
man and myself in the vestry-room on 
Kaster-day. I made no remark to any 
one in my way into the Church, ai)jl I 
am certain that no one can prove that I 
did so. 

With respect to what is said to have 
parsed at Lambert's , which plantation I 
visited at the time that I did thirteen 
others, l deny the fact of having used 
R ich words as have In-on imputed to inc ; 
and even if I had used them.' the inference 
is such as no unprejudiced person could 
draw from them. Tin* olleuee with which 
I am here charged is said to have been 
committed on the 22dof March, LS2G. It 
must he obvious to every one with what 
motive it is now for the Jirst time brought 
forward t against me. How is it th.it the 
persons who depose to this fait did not 
immediately give information of it to a 
magistrate, or to the i>roprietor or the at- 
torney of the plantation? 

I am .satisfied that the person who drew 
up those charges against me, could not 
have weighed pmpeilv and seriously all 
the cimitnstances of the case. It must 
ocrii r to every one how very strangely the 
premi < s and the conclusion* lung together, 
and how easy it would be by pursuing a 
similar Main of reasoning to draw infer- 
ences unfivour.ible to tip- cluuaitcr of any 
iml vidual. A construction is put on the 
most casual and iminivnt i xpresuons, wbuh 
the words theiuv. Ives, even if they had 
been Used in tile mai.ncr represented, I»\ no 
means autluui/e. The phrase, Till hi hy 
mi AMN'i;, so open introdmed as coni lii-.ive 
of my guilt, cannot hut excite surprise in 
every unbiased icadir. 

I have tlm«! endeavoured, my Lord, to 
answer the •pecific charge* brought for- 
ward against me hy the < hiircliwanlcn and 
vcstiy of my parish; and your Lordship 
will determine how fir the a* charges will 
support their general accusations against 
me, as a Clergyman attempting to destiny 
the distinctions deemed liv them so neces- 
sary to their safety, “ amalgamating anil 
levelling” the two classes of our country, 
and behaving myself disgracefully in the 
administration of the holy Sacrament of the 
Lord’s Supper. 

J have the honour to he, with the highest 
respect, my Lord, your Lordship’s faithful 
and obedient Servflv), 

W. M. II ARTE, 
fa ctor of St. Lucy's. 
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P.S. — As a letter from Mr. Thomas, the 
attorney to the ReV. Mr. Brome, appeared 
in The Barbadian newspaper of the 31st of 
July, I must hep to be allowed, in justice 
to myself, to subjoin the letter, together 
with such remarks as may be considered a 
reply to those parts of it which 1 conceive 
to L^c an attack on my character. 

TO THE REV. W. M. HAUTE. 

Reverend Sir, — I have read in the 
Barbadian of the 21th instant what you 
call your Dr.n sen, into which you have 
introduced my name, and I consider in) self 
compelled to say something in rt ply to th^t 
part which concern ■* me. You have pub- 
lished, in youi* Appendix, a letter which 
I wrote ) on in reply to a very irritating 
one you sent Air. (iilks, who is one of my 
managers. If your publication had been 
conceived in a spiiit of candour, I think 
you would have published your letter to 
Mr. Gilks along with my reply; but as you 
have not done so, I feel invself called upon 
to insert it in this paper, together with my 
reply, and a letter to Mr. (iilks of the same 
date. With aspect to yoar attempting to 
revive an old law, which was originally in- 
tended as a mcasinc of police, and not a 
word said in it about dancing, I must say, 
that if you enforce this old law, it would 
he very oppressive to the slaves, and very 
unjust to the master. If your object is 
to put down Simrfiy dancing (in which I 
heartily concur) 1 lug to impure what 
mode will be more vllii.icious than by 
making the negroes pay the penalty. That 
one man should pay for the crime or of- 
fence of another, i> a new principle in 
legislation. According to your dot trine, 
my slave commits a hi each of the Sabbath, 
(against which 1 advise him), but I must 
pay the penalty ; by the Mime rule, if 
be steal, or commit murder, 1 muM be 
hanged. 

\\ ith the quairel which c\i.-ts between 
your paii-hioners and v ourself, 1 have no- 
thing to do my dirtVnnec with you icsts # 
upon other grounds. A on know that vour i 
visits to the estates under my care in St. 
Luev’s parish weie discontinued some 
weeks before the parish meeting; nor did 
I even attend that meeting. 1 was reluc- 
tantly compelled to debar your coming to 
the estates, upon the conviction that you 
were doing much injury to a muse which 
is going on well, and which I, in common 
with all planters, have much at heart, viz. 
the religious instruction of the slaves. I 
had positive tostimjijy, such as 1 can pro- 
duce in court, that your conversations with 
the slaves were not confined to religious 
subjects, but that you also touched upon 
civil affairs, and upon the possible result of 


the West-India question. A</ your conduct 3 
is to undergo a judicial investigation, I 
shall say nothing more on this point. Any 
one who reads your publication would 
imagine that I gave no encouragement 
to the religious instruction of the slaves. 
Now, be it known, that, ,upon every 
estate for which I am attorney, religious 
instruction is daily afforded the young ne- 
groes, and the said estates are all open to the 
catechists, excepting those in your parish. 
The conversion of the slaves is a measure 
on which all planters are now* actively 
engaged ; for although you would wish to 
make it appear we arc knayes, we are not 
altogether fools, and wc w'ell know, that a 
Christian slave is more docile, tractable, 
And valuable than a licentious heathen 
slave. In the last conversation I had with 
you, you complimented me highly upon 
the support you said I had given this 
great cause. You even said you had 
mentioned me with approbation to the 
Lord Bishop. Now, I will beg to ask any 
rational man, if, when I can prove that you 
conversed with the slaves under my care 
upon civil subjects and possible result of 
the West-India question — if I can shew, 
that I had every probable reason to think 
that you luid caused insubordination, and 
lessened the authority of my managers, 
whether, situated as I am, with upwards 
of half a million of other people’s property 
in my hands, I could allow you to pursue 
Mich an imprudent course l I will also 
inquire, whether, if I can prove what I 
have stated, 1 am not warranted in faying 
that in your parish you have impeded the 
GUI Vi LM M. in which we are engaged ? 

Your statement respecting the funeral of 
a slave at Bn-nejii Id is not correct. The 
fact is this: — Dining your zeal for be- 
stowing the benefit of baptism upon the 
si ives (ju<t before the happy arrival of the 
Lord Bishop), when you baptized indiscri- 
minately the adult who had been instructed, 
as vyll as those who clung to the African 
superstitions, m my persons shrewdly sus- 
peeted you had an eye to the funeral fees. 
Mark, I did not ; hut I admire a mau more 
who minds the main chance. However, 
to guard against this contingent expense, 1^ 
gave directions to all my managers, that, 
whenever the friends of a deceased slave 
wished it to be carried to church, first to 
enquire who was to pay the parson’s fee, 
for that the estate could not. When the 
slave at Bromrfield died, her family asked 
Mr. (iilks to permit her remains to be car- 
ried to church ; he told them, that they were 
welcome to do so, and he would afford them 
the means of conveying the corpse to church, 
hut added that they must find the money 
to pay the church-fees. They said they 
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could not do that. — Mr. Crilka said no more. 
He did not prevent the corpse from being 
carried to church, nor did he even know 
that they had applied to you. You have 
published in your Appendix a letter signed 
“ Rose Martin/' which you would have the 
public to thrnk was written by a slave at 
Bromefield. This you intend to have q par - 
ticular effect. -Now after you have delibe- 
rately sent forth this letter, as having been 
written by “ Rose Martin/’ who is a com- 
mon fiqld negro, what will the public think 
when I state, that " Rose Martin ” did not 
write you this letter? for how could she, 
when she docs not know a letter in the 
alphabet. Perhaps you will say that some- 
body wrote it for her; aye, that is very 
true, and in time the public will know' who 
that somebody is. I will not apply any 
epithet to your conduct upon this point, as 
I shall leave it to a jury to determine what 
damages I shall have for the injury you 
have endeavoured to do me in my profession. 

In conclusion, I beg to say, that this is 
the only letter you will ever have from me. 
Whenever you libel me, my lawyer must 
settle the matter with you. I have not the 
time to carry on such warfare; neither am 
I one of that description of persons who 
fancy that they swell into importance by 
being in a perpetual broil qnd quarrel. 
Such a state is repugnant to my natural 
disposition, and incompatible with the pur- 
suits in which I am engaged. 

I am, your obedient servant, 

July 30. Edward Thomas. 

Answer . — In publishing Mr. Thomas's 
letter, my object was merely to shew that 
the penalty would be made to fall on the 
negroes, and not on the manager. My 
letter to Mr. Gilks would not have proved 
this, and therefore there was no necessity 
for its publication. 

Mr. Thomas seems to consider it very 
strange that the master should Ve made 
responsible for the conduct of his slave. I 
wish to observe, that I am not the person 
who has made him so. The law referred to 
(No. 82, Hall’s «Laws), expressly suites, 

- that the master or overseer shall pay the 
penalty, and this for an obvious reason, 
since, according to an old author, “ the 
blame doth lie wholly upon such, who 
pretending themselves Christians, do suffer 
and even compel tlicir slaves to those ac- 
tions, part whereof are against their wills, 
and when even a check or a frown would 
restrain them from the rest.” 

What Mr. Thomas means by my con- 
versing with the slaves “on the possible 
result of the West India question,” must 
ht explained by himself. I confess myself 


ignorant of the circumstances to which he 
alludes. 

The proof is what I call for. I cannot 
Allow my character to be injured by mere 
assertion, or unfounded insinuation^’ 

I would only observe, with regard to 
Mr. Thomas’s insinuation, that in urging 
the baptism of the slaves I “ had aif eye 
to the funeral fees,” that it is well and 
universally known in my parish, that I have 
never demanded, nor expected, a fefe for the 
funeral of a slave, or for any of the services 
of the Church performed for the benefit of 
the slave population of my parish. 

0 With respect to the letter from “ Rose 

Martin,” I am fortunately able to prove, 
if required to do so, when and how I re- 
ceived it. I can also, if this is not satis- 
factory, produce further evidence on the 
subject. The testimony of the catechist 
fully corroborates the fact of the refusal of 
the manager to allow the corpse a Chris- 
tian burial. 

thk manor's ntri.Y. 

Gibraltar House, August 1 th, 1827. 

Revf.k fnd Sir, — 1 have received >our 
letter of the 3d of August, together with 
the inclo ,cd documents, in answer to the 
specific charges preferred by tlie church- 
warden and vestry of your parish ; and 
after a careful perusal of the several 
papers, and in the absence of any evi- 
dence in support of tli ; charges preferred, 

1 have to express myself satisfied with 
your reply, and with the proofs, by which 
in every rase, when proof could either be 
expected or demanded of you, it is con- 
firmed. 

1 enclose a letter which I have received 
from the Archdeacon of Barbados, con- 
taining his opinion of several sermons 
preached by you in your parish Church 
during the present year. 

The discourse stated to have been de- 
livered by you 11 with a malicious intent” 
sometime in 1821, I have read; but have 
in no part met with thoaC " highly im- 
proper personal reflections and remarks on 
the conduct and character of Sir Reynold 
Abel Allcyne, Bart.” with which you are 
charged. Sir Reynold Alleync’s name is 
no where mentioned in the sermon, neither 
can I find any sufficient ground for the 
further allegation deduced from this ser- 
mon, of your having made “ use of the 
House of God as a place to give vent to 
malevolent feelings and to gn^ify” your 
“ private revenge, contrary to the prin- 
ciples of Church government, and the pre- 
cepts of Christianity: 1 * r 

1 am, Reverend Sir, yours faithfully, 

W. H. Bariiados. 
Rev. W. M. Harte, Rectory House, 

St. Lucy's. 
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Belmont, August 4th, 1827. 
My Lord, — At your Lordship's re- 
quest, I have read with attention nine of 
the Rev. Mr. Harte's sermons which have 
been preached in St. Lucy|s Church during 
the present year, and it is with pleasure I 
can state that they contain nothing which, 
ih jiy opinion, can be regarded as “ in- 
sulting or taunting" to any of his pa- 
rishioners, or which warrants the assertion 
that the preacher “ vilifies and abuses his 
white congregation." I can further affirm, 
that these sermons are not addressed ex- 
clusively, nor even particularly, "to the 
slaves. m 

1 would cAsq add, that I consider the 
sermons above referred to, to be useful 
and scriptural compositions, and such as 
ought to have been heard with satisfaction 
and improvement by any unprejudiced 
congregation. 

I have the honour to he, my Lord, your 
Lordship’s faithful and obedient servant, 

Edward Eliot. 
The Rt. Rev. the Lord Bishop of Barbados, 
&c. &c. &e. 

Tim bishop's letter to the church- 
warden OF THE PARISH OF ST. LUCY. 

Gibraltar House, Aug. 2, 1827. 

Mr. CllURCIIWlRDEN, — On iny return 
yesterday from St. John’s, my attention 
was called to the Allowing passage in your 
letter of the 30th July, addressed to the 
Editor of the Barltados Mercury: 

" I have it also on the best authority, 
that a certain highly offensive passage in 
that sermon, and which is cleaily remem- 
bered by many of the audience, does not 
appear in the copy which he has laid be- 
fore the Lord Bishop. Now if lie has sup- 
pressed one offensive part of it, he has, of 
course, every other; and it is no wonder, 
therefore, that it should have rt ceived the 
approval of his Lordship.” 

Immediately on receiving from Sir Rey- 
nold Allcyne and Col. O' Neale the Reso-, 
Unions of the Public Meeting in the parish 
of St. Lucy, I required the Rev. Mr. llarte 
to lay before me a copy of the sermon 
preached by him*on E aster-day. This he 
did, accompanied with the assurance that 
it contained the whole of what was then 
delivered by him; yet you state in your 
letter that you have it 14 on the best autho- 
rity," that a certain highly offensive pas- 
sage, wliiclfts cleaily remembered by many 
of the audience, docs not appear in the 
copy so laid before^ »pe, and on which I 
have publicly given my opinion. 

As the copy has never been out of my 
possession from the time of my first receiv- 
ing jt, 1 feel myself called upon to request 


that you will have the goodness to furnish 
me with the passage thus stated to have 
been- omitted, that by a reference to the 
sermon, I may be able to satisfy myself of 
the truth of a charge so seriously affecting 
the character of one of my clergy. 

I am, &c. * 

W. H. Barbados. 
To the Churchwarden of tlje 
Pari. h of St. Lucy.. 

TIIE CHURCHWARDEN'S REPLY THE 
BISHOP. 

parish of St. Lucy m Aug. 7, 1827. 

My Lord, — Agreeably to your Lord- 
ship’s request to be furnished with the pas- 
jfige in Mr. Harte's sermon alluded to in 
my letter of the 30th July, to the Editor 
of the Barbados Mercury , I beg to inform 
your Lordship, that Mr. Harte, when di- 
recting his discourse to the white inhabi- 
tants of the parish on Easter Sunday, used, 
according to the best of the recollection of 
several of the audience, the following words, 
— “ 1 am afraid, but I hope it will not he 
so, that the words of Scripture will be ful- 
filled in you, and that it will be more tole- 
rable in the {fay of judgment for Sodom 
and Gomorrah than for you." 

I have the honour to he, &c. 

* John Poyer Griffith, 
Churchwarden . 

The Rt. Rev. the Lord Bishop, &c. &c. 

THE BISHOP’S LETTER TO THE CHURCH- 
WARDEN. 

Gibraltar House , Aug. 7, 1827. 

Mr. Churchwarden, — I have referred 
to the sermon, and find that the words to 
which you have alluded, are, in substance, 
in the copy which lias been laid before me. 
1 subjoin the whole passage : 

“ If He finds you ignorant of his doc- 
trine, yea, and ignorant even of his com- 
mandments, disobedient to these command- 
ments, aftd living lives of practical infidelity 
and irreligion, can you wonder if the awful 
denunciation of Scripture should l>e realized 
in your case, and it he more tolerable for 
Sodom and Gomorrah in the day of judg- 
ment than for you." 

After the public statement made in your 
letter of the 30th July, you will, 1 am as- 
sured, feel the propriety, in justice to the 
Rev. Mr. Harte’s character, of giving im- 
mediate publicity to the correspondence 
which has passed between us on the sub* 
ject. I am, &c. W. H. Barbados. 

The charge preferred by the parish 
of St. Lucy, against the Rev. W, M. 
llarte* the Rector, has been heard he* 
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fore two Magistrates, Messrs. W. H. 
Grant and G. J. Evelyn. We will 
now }ay before our readers the evi- 
dence of one of the principal witnesses 
on the part of the prosecution. 

John Mawiiews, being duly sworn, 
deposeth, that he is an overseer of Bour- 
bon Plantation, 4n the parish of St. Lucy. 
That on the 23d day of March, 1826, Mr. 
Harte, accompanied by Mr. Humble J. 
Leacock r came to the estate, and Mr. Harte 
requested deponent to call up the negroes, 
as he wished to give them some advice 
respecting the report that there was to be 
an insurrection in that part of the island. 
Deponent said he would call the ganj* 
home, and have the* mill taken out of the 
wind, but that lie would not stop the fur- 
nace ; that he could take the gang to the 
boiling-house door, where the boilers also 
could hour his address to them. Mr Harte 
asked deponent if the boilers could hear, 
and deponent having stated tint they were 
near enough, and could hear if they chose 
it, the negroes were assembled at the 
boiling-house door. Mr. Li acock being 
present, Mr. Harte ad\ised the negroes not 
to go from their houses on l*rid.iy or Sun- 
day evening (meaning Good Finlay and 
Sunday following), as in that pase, if any 
thing happened they would not lie brought 
in; that there were persons at home doing 
good for them, and that if tin y conducted 
themselves improperly it would undo what 
they were doing. If any tiling should 
happen, lie should look to them. 41 You 
know that I am your friend, and must lie 
aware by this lime, that I am your best 
friend.” Mr. Harte then went away. 

Q. Did Mr. Harte say, what good those 
persons at home were doing for them? 

A . 1 don’t recollect. 

Q. Did Mr. Harte touch at all on the 
subject of ficcdorn to the slaves? 

A. I don’t recollect. 

Q. Were the negroes at any t*mro Ice- 1 
tured by Mr. Harte ? 

A . About twice, Mr. Leacock chiefly 
lectured. 

(1. Were you present when Mr. Harte 
.lectured the negroes ! 

A . 1 have been present. 

Q. Do you recollect the subject of Mr. 
Harte’s lectures ? 

A . The lectures were on religion. 

Q. What was the general conduct of the 
negroes on the estate during the* time Mr. 
Harte and his Catechist lectured ? 

A. Very good. 

Croat-examined for Defendant. 

Q. Did not Mr. Harte tell the negroes 
thtft it was in vain for them to want free- 


dom from their masters, and that they 
were the property of their masters ? 

A. 1 don’t recollect. 

Q. Did Mr. Harte and his Catechist 
regularly attend the estate after the period 
before stated ? 

A. Thly did, until they were forbidden, 
Mr. Leacock some time ago ; Mr. litrte 
three or four months ago. 

Q. Did you make any remark to Mr. 
Harte, or Mrs. Graham, the owner of the 
estate, on Mr. Harte’s address to the ne- 
groes ? ' 

A. I did not. 

* Q. Has any fact come to^your know- 
ledge as to the cause of Mt Harte and his 
Catechist having been forbidden to attend 
the estate ? 

A. Not any. 

Q. Did not you forbid the slaves from 
attending the sacrament ? 

A. I did forbid the whole of them on 
the estate from gain $ to the Chur eh at all: 
1 acted under the orders of Mr. Hinds, who 
bus the direction of the estate. 

It appeared from other questions 
which were asked, that there is not 
an if domestic instruction now on the 
estate! — No instruction at all. 

After perusing the above, our readers 
will not he suipriseck that the Magis- 
trates concurred in dismissing the 
charge against Mr. IJarte: but we 
have learned with regret that the pa- 
rish threaten to bring the question be- 
fore two other Magistrates. We cannot, 
however, but persuade ourselves that 
whatever occasion may have been 
given for such a rumour by some hasty 
expression dropped in a moment of 
angry excitement, no serious intention 
of further prosecuting the suit can have 
been for one moment entertained; for 
if a charge may bo beard a second 
r tiinc, why not a third time, and so on, 
till the selected victim is hunted down 
and destroyed. 

The whole proceeding, indeed, is of 
so ill-omened a complexion, that we 
exceedingly deplore its occurrence, and 
have been pained more than we can ex- 
press in performing the unwelcome duty 
of laying its details before qpr readers. 
Mr. llarte’s zeal in the discharge of 
his sacred trust to both classes of his 
parishioners — whcWi, whatever he their 
worldly distinction, ho could not but 
contemplate as the heirs of a “ common 
salvation/* may have carried him, in 
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some trifling particulars, beyond the 
limits of a sound discretion, under the 
very delicate circumstances in which 
he was placed; but these circumstances, 
if thty could not bespeak forbearance, 
ought to have at least secured him from 
Jthe vindictive process which has been 
re&rted to — a process out of all propor- 
tion to the offence, and most woefully 
demonstrative of Solomon's accurate 
acquaintance with the irascible pro- 
clivities of the human heart, when he 
compared the beginning of strife to the 
letting out of water, which gathers for je 
every step &hjjch it advances, and more 
and more bids defiance to all reason- 
able controul. 

But the real question involved in 
the case before us is a much more 
comprehensive one than the difference 
between Mr. Ilarte and bis parish- 
ioners, and of far greater moment than 
all the hard measure which he has had 
to endure. It is, whether a clergyman 
may henceforward go on in the con- 
scientious discharge of his duty, as 
laid down in the rubrics and liturgy 
of bis Church, looking only to the 
Bishop as the legitimate judge of his 
conduct, and uninterrupted by any 
unjustifiable prejudice or caprice on 
the part of his parishioners. 

This is the grave question pending 
in this apparently parochial alterca- 
tion; and if what we are now writing 
should meet the eye of the parties 
concerned, we earnestly conjure them 


to calm their irritated fedings, and to' 
tread back their steps while they are 
retrievable, before the portentous 
mischiefs which follow necessarily in 
the train of their present course shall 
ensue. Happily for Barbados and the 
other islands associated Vith it, the 
supreme spiritual oversight of these 
dependencies of the eftipire is* in the 
hands of a Prelate, who is emphatically 
a peacemaker, and who, whilst he will 
(as in duty bound) sustain his Clergy in 
their rights, and in the conscientious 
discharge of their awful responsibilities, 
against all attempts either to trample 
j*pon the one, or tojiaralyse the other, 
will even with more solicitude seek 
the adjustment of all differences be- 
tween them and their people, and 
watch the favourable moment when a 
conciliating spirit can be manifested 
with effect, and when concession will 
win the hearts of those who are in 
hostility against him. 

Here our hope rests for the happy 
termination of a dispute, at which all 
those who have evil will towards the 
West Indies are secretly rejoicing, be- 
cause of the substance which it ap- 
pears to give to the insidious re- 
proaches which they have endeavoured 
to fix upon its white population; and 
we pray God that the Y T estry of St. 
Lucy’s, on whom alone the issue de- 
pends, may see sufficiently their own 
interest, temporal as well as eternal, 
not to disappoint it. 


♦ 

NATIONAL SCHOOL SOCIETY. 


At a meeting of the General Com- 
mittee of this Society, held in the Ves- ’ ( 
try- room, St. Martin’s -in -the -Fields, 
on Wednesday, the 7th of November, 
1827, the following grants were made 
for the erection , extension, or fitting tip 
of Schoolrooms, viz. to Stand, Man- 
chester, 200/.; Aldridge, Somerset, 
30/. ; Kidlington, Oxford, (50/.; Great 
Bookham,JSurry, 40/.; Burnley, Lan- 
cashire, (additional)! AO/.; Carmarthen, 
100/.; Honiton, Devon, 1.50/. Seve- 
ral conditional graiftS previously made, 
were confirmed, and many other ap- 
plications considered and referred to 
VOL. IX. NO. XII. 


a mcetifig to be held on the first Wed- 
nesday in December. The following 
Schools were received into union with 
the Society, viz. Withejsfield, Suffolk ; 
Keighley, York; Betchworth Castle,* 
near Dorking; Peckham, Girls’ School; 
Aldridge, Somerset, Girls’ School; 
St. Matthew’s District, Manchester; 
Kidlington, Oxford ; Huddersfield, , 
York ; Stand, in Manchester; Great 
Bookham, Surry ; Ringley, Cheshire; 
l<ampeter ponlstephen, Cardigan; 
Horsley, Derby ; Culmstock, Devon ; 
Lanvrcchva, Monmouth ; Honiton, „ 
Devon. 


.5 u 
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LAW CASE. 


Is the Property of a "Rector subject 

A correspondent, “ Cleric us,*' lias sub- 
the following to us : — 

“ It is allowed that in consideration of the 
Rector maintaining and repairing the fabric 
of the chancel, the rectorial tithes are ex- 
empt frpm all assessment to the church 
rates ; but suppose that any parish find it 
necessary to erect an additional place of 
worship ; < that the inhabitants, legally as- 
sembled in vestry for the purpose, agree to 
raise a certain sum of money for such 
building, by a certain number of extra and 
additional rates ; and that on the faith of 
such agreement, his Majesty's Commission-^ 
ers for building NevtPChurches assist with 
a grant; — under these circumstances are 
the rectorial tithes still exempt from being 
assessed to these particular rates or not ?** 

If a church need repair, it is the duty 
of a churchwarden to cause such reparation 
to be effected at once ; but if he neglect so 
to do, (as is too often the case,) then his 
ecclesiastical superior, the Ordinary or 
Archdeacon, should direct him to proceed 
in the performance of his duty. If it be 
necessary that the church should be rebuilt, 
the spiritual court (i.e. the court of the 
Ordinary or Archdeacon), may direct this 
to be done, and even, should an increasing 
population require it, may direct that the 
church should be enlarged. So also the 
spiritual court may enjoin the churchwarden 
to provide necessary and decent ornaments 
for a church. This part of the jurisdiction 
of the spiritual court has been acknow- 
ledged and acted upon since the celebrated 
statute de circumspecte agatis, 13 Edw. I. ; 
which, among other provisions, declares, 
that the Bishop may punish * pro cenieterio 
non clauso, ecclesia discoopcrta, vel non 
decenter ornata and concludes, 1 in omni- 
bus prcdictis casibus habet judex cccleai- 
asticus cognoscere, regia proliibitione non 
obstante.’ *" ' 

To raise the necessary funds in .any of 
the cases aforesaid, the churchwardens 
must call a meeting of the parishioners in 
the usual way, tfid the majority of those 
assembled at the appointed place and 
time may make a sufficient rate. 

The foregoing principles were put to 
the proof in the reign of Charles II. in the 
case of Bermondsey church, Southwark, 
which, through the pertinacity of twenty- 
four quakers, was carried successively be- 
fore the three courts, the King’s Bench, 
Common Picas, and Exchequer ; and the 
decision was, that upon a proper notice 
being given, the major part of the pa- 
rishioners meeting according to such notice, 
may make a rate for the pulling down of 


to Church Rates for a New Church ? 

a churctt to the ground, andythie rebuilding 
of it, and for making of raultft- when? they 
are necessary, as they were in this church, 
by reason of the springing water.* So in 
the case of Rogers v. Davenant, parsers of 
Whitechapel, *f in the same year, the court 
held, though it was contended to tho con- 
trary at the bar, that if a church be down, 
and the parish increased, the church may 
not only be rebuilt but enlarged also. And 
in Forte v. Buvicre,J the Court of King’s 
Bonch decided that the inajo^ part of the 
parishioners, duly assembly, might make 
a rate for building a gallery. It appears 
that the rate in this case was assessed on 
the model of an old one, therefore it is 
probable the property of the Rector was 
not included. 

But neither the spiritual nor any other 
jurisdiction can determine the amount of 
a ratc;§ it must lie assessed by the pa- 
rishioners, for Englishmen can only be 
taxed by themselves or their representa- 
tives in Parliament ; and in this case the 
majority of the parishioners present are 
allowed to hind the others, because quoad 
hoc , they are a corporation. 

If a rate he made for repairing not only 
the nave but the chancel, then a temporal 
court will grant a prohibition us to the 
whole ; for it is said, the parson, de com- 
niuiii jure, ought to repair the chancel. || If 
a libel express the rate to he proreparalione 
ccclesicc generally, though in strictness 
ecclesia contains both the body and chan- 
cel of the church, yet it has been de- 
cided, that it shall he intended, until the 
contrary he shewn, that the rate is only for 
the body of the church. And it appears, 
from many authorities, that u Rector is not 
subject, in respect of his property, td a 
rate made hy the parishioners, because he 
repairs the chancel. 

Tlie preceding observations have been 
'introduced, that wc may perceive what 
constitutes a church -rate. A church-rate, 
then, may be defined to be, a rate assessed 
by the major part of the parishioners, as- 
sembled pursuant to # a proper notice, for 
rebuilding, repairing, or ornamenting the 
body of a church ; to which the Rector is 
not subject, and which cannot be applied in 
repairing the chancel. 


* 2 Moil. Reports, 222. 
t 1 Mod. 104, 23d. 

X 10 Mod. 13. 

§ 12 Mud. 327. Blank v . Newcomb, 
11 Will. III. 

|| 12 Mod. 83, Price v. llouse, 7 Will. III. 
f 2 Mod. 222. 
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But before we .can consider the query of 
Clericns, we must turn to the Church 
Building Acts, The first (the 58 Geo. III. 
c. 45.) leave! #ie matter in the molt glori- 
ous uncertainty ; the Churchwardens are 
simply empowered f in certain cuses and 
with the consent of certain persons, “ to 
fnafe rates.” The next (the 59 Geo. III. 
c. 134.) by the 25th section empowers the 
major part of the inhabitants, assembled in 
vestry, to make any rate, not exceeding a 
certain sum per annum, and in the pound, 
upon the annual value of the property in 
the parish . This is still not satisfactory ; 
for the Act docs not say, that all such pro- 
perty shall A* .jubject to the rate, but that 
the rate shall be assessed according to its 
annual value, which indeed was the case 
before the Act. The tithes and glebe of a 
Rector are, of course, part of the property 
of the parish ; and, if not specially ex- 
empted by common law or statute, are sub- 
ject alike to the same rates, taxes, and du- 
ties, as the general mass of property in 
a parish.* By the 3 Geo. IV. c. 72, the 
only remaining Act which affects the ques- 
tion, the Churchwardens have power to 
charge “ the church-rates now raised, or 
hereafter to he raised." We have seen 
what before the passing of these recent 
Acts was understood by a church-rate, and 
that it did not affect the property of a Rec- 
tor. It would tliei} be a question for the 
consideration of a court, whether, from any 
thing that appears on the face of the Acts, 
or from the reason of the case, the legisla- 
ture must be understood to have used 
church-rate in a new or different sense. A 
Rector was exempted from the church- 
rate, because his property repaired the 
chancel; if, then, a church be built, by 
competent authority, without n chancel, it 
might he said, he must contribute to the 
gcnei al rate, for the reason of his exemp- 
tion does not now exist, and ccssante ra- 
tione, cessat lex. But we are not aware 
that the question lias received a judicial de- 


cision, and we will not trouble and perplex 
our readers with arguments, of which none, 
perhaps, would be quite satisfactory 
It is, we presume, the object of legisla- 
tive enactments relating to the church 
merely to remove existing doubts, and to 
confer such additional poweif as the change 
of circumstances may render expedient. 
Wc venture, then, to urge, that gU Bills 
brought before Parliament for such pur- 
poses, should be maturely considered by 
civilians well acquainted with thi existing 
laws and customs ; otherwise, an enactment 
may confound and stultify every acknow- 
ledged principle, and then* conclude with 
some inconsistency, by declaring that “ no- 
thing licrein-containjL’c^ shall extend to inva- 
lidate or avoid any ecclesiastical law or 
constitution of the Church of England, or to 
destroy any rights or powers belonging to 
any Bishop, Archdeacon, Chancellor, or 
Official." It is, indeed, somewhat the 
fashion of the present day to consider our 
ancient ecclesiastical laws as a perfect chaos, 
as obsolete and useless. Some are indeed 
obsolete, — and why ? Because our rulers 
have allowed them to become so. But 
there is no peculiarly operative virtue in a 
new Act of Parliament; indeed, however 
accurately its clauses may be framed, it is 
generally found, that many of them require 
the decision of a court to give them legal 
currency. This, too, we may assert, that, 
in the doctrines and principles of our eccle- 
siastical laws, there is as much certainty as 
in any pnrt of our municipal code ; but wc 
confess, that the forms by which they are 
administered are extremely faulty, they 
arc expensive and dilatory ; and we hope 
to live to see them thoroughly reformed. 
But though we would remove the husk and 
shell, we would preserve the kernel, ren- 
dering it as nutritive as possible by sepa- 
rating therefrom that which is unwhole- 
some. It is wiser to polish the diamond, 
than to betray our ignorance, or indolence, 
by thfowfhg away the rough ore. 


LITERARY REPORT. 


In the University Press, Cambridge : — 
A Treatise on the Geometrical Represen- 
tation of the Square Roots of Negative 
Quantities. By the Rev. John Wahren, 
A. M. Fellow and Tutor of Jesus College, 
Cambridge. The object of this work is to 
shew, that those quantities in Algebra, 
usually called imaginary quantities, or im- 

* See 6 B. and cTJm]” M itchell, Clk. 
v. Fordham. In this case, it was decided, 
that a corn-rent given to a Rector in lieu 
of tithes, is, unless exempted, subject to 
h e same rates and taxes as the tithes were. 


possible roots, have a real existence fct • 
Geometry, and that, the impossible sign 
prefixed, merely signifies, that the direc- 
tion in which they are drawn is at right 
angles to that in which positive or negu- . f 
tive quantities are drawn. In order to 
establish this, definitions of addition, pro- 
portion, multiplication, &c. are given, an 
as to comprehend both the length and 
direction of lines. Addition is performed 
in the same manner as the composition of 
forces in mechanics ; *in proportion, it Is 
not only required that line! should be 
proportionals in the common aedytrten 
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of the word, but also, that the first should 
be inclined to the second in the same 
angle vthich the third is to the fourth; 
and multiplication is made to depend on 
proportion. From these definitions are 
deduced the ryles for performing the com- 
mon operations of Algebra; by means of 
which it is proved that the direction in 
which impossible quantities arc drawn, is 
at right angles to that in which positive 
or negative quantities are drawn. After 
which, the principles established are 
applied to the binomial theorem, and the 
expansion of exponentials, and, lastly, to 
trigonometry and dynamics. 

Preparing for publication, a second 
Volume of Sermons, by the llcv. C. WS 
Lc Bas, A. M. 

In the press, the Infantile School Sys- 
tem, as generally practised. x 
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LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

Law’s (Bp.) Sermon on Education, 4to. 
— Sacred Music, by F. Lf.ma.re, new 
edition, 8s. bds. — Bloomfield’s Recftisio, 
5 vols. 8vo. 4/. bds. — Siiuttleworth's 
Sermons, 8vo. 12s. bds. — Peel’s Five 
Acts, by Espinasse, 8vo. 5a. bds. — O ak- 
ley's Trigonometry, 12mo. 3.v. 6d. bds. 
— Pomological Magazine, No. I., coloured 
plates, 5s. — Edwards’s Botanical Re- 
gister, No. IX. of Vol. 13, coloured plates, 
4s. — Hall’s New General Atlas, Part I. 
1 J)j. 6d. on elephant paper; India proofs, 
15s. — G esenics’s Lexicon, by Gibbs, 8 vo. 
1/. 5s. bds. — Parliamentary- Abstracts and 
Papers, 1826-7, royal 8vo. 11. 15s. bds. 
— Hansard’s Debates, Vol. XVI. royal 
8vo. If. 1 Is. 6d. bds. ; W. 15s. half-bd.— 
BosTOCK*sPhysn>logy,Vol.III.8vo.l5s.bds. 


POLITICAL RETROSPECT. 


Manufactures. — The approach 
of the winter season is beginning to 
be felt in some of the various branches 
of our manufactures. The silk trade 
has within the last fortnight been be- 
coming gradually less brisk, and a 
state of languor appears commencing, 
which it is feared may last some lime. 
Many of the manufacturers in Spital- 
fields have been constrained to reduce 
the number of their workmen, and 
those weavers who are retained in 
employ, have been obliged to submit 
to a reduction of their wages. The 
admission of French manufactures on 
the payment of a low duty into our 
market, has been supposed to contri- 
bute, in some measure, to the present 
inactivity ; but it does not appear that 
this opinion has any solid found ath n. 
It is certainly true, that many French 
goods have been imported since the 
prohibition upon them was removed, 
but this very* circumstance has given 
an opportunity for ascertaining how 
inferior they actually are to our own 
productions, and the preference for 
English silks is very general in the 
markets. The principal persons con- 
nected with the trade are sanguine in 
.their belief, that the present depres- 
sion is merely temporary, and confi- 
dently anticipate a renewal of their 
former activity soon after Christmas. 
In the manufacturing districts of York- 
shire business is decreased, and from 
the n&lure of the goods there manu- 
.%* 


factured, the proprietors cannot so 
readily prevent their stock from accu- 
mulating, as much injury is incurred 
to the machinery by its being suffered 
to stand unemployed, as well as ex- 
cuse in again putting it in motion ; 
y reason of which, when the markets 
once become overstocked, it must re- 
quire a long period and an unusual 
demand to take off the progressive 
supplies furnished by the manufac- 
turing districts, and restore the proper 
equilibrium of the markets. When 
the demand therefore lessens instead 
of increasing the consequence is ob- 
vious. 

France. — The Chamber of Depu- 
ties has been dissolved, and is sum- 
moned to meet again on the 5th of 
February next. The elections arc 
going rapidly forward, and are, it may 
be said, almost universally in favour 
of the anti-ministerial party. The 
impolitic attack on the liberty of the 
press, and the great countenance and 
favour the minister (Villele) lias been 
prevailed upon to show the Jesuits, 
who are the objects of general detes- 
tation among the people, are the im- 
mediate causes of his unpopularity, 
who, were he left to the suggestions 
of his own gool sense and souud 
judgment, would prove himself to be, 
what he really is, a useful and able 
minister. In Paris be has not suc- 
ceeded in obtaining the return of even 
a single partisan, a circumstance which 
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induced the Parisians to illuminate Valencia, from whence they are pro-# 
and create some disturbances very ceeding to Madrid. His operations 
much resembling a riot ; and the mi- against the rebellious Catalonians are 
litary being called out to quell these most oppositely reported by the dif- 
tumuXs, some persons were injured ferent parties concerned in his mea- 
on either side, which has contributed sures. The Royalists speak highly of 
greatly to increase the angry feelings the kings success, and assert, that the 

prmralent between both parties. The bands of the insurgents have corn- 

general condition of the elections, as pletely vanished befoae the .Count 

far as they have taken place, are as D’Espagna ; which is as freely denied 

six to one against the Government# by the Apostolicals, who roundly 

To meet the opposition, which is thus assert, that their numbers Increase, 

to be expected from the Tiers Etats, and their influence extends itself ra- 
the minify have endeavoured lo pidly through the northeastern pro- 
strengthen tltfir influence in the Up- vinces of the Peninsula. The' actual 
per House, by adding to the number situation of affairs it is next to impossi- 
of the already overgrown peerage, and ble to ascertain with any certainty, from 
have prevailed with the King to ere- the warfare being conducted entirely 
ate seventy-9ix new peers ; their titles, on the Guerilla principle ; — bodies of 
however, not being hereditary, ex- men hastily collected for the purposes 
cepling on condition of their insti- anticipated by their leaders, and as 
tuting a majorat, producing a net speedily dispersed when those pur- 
revenue of at least 10,000 francs, poses are accomplished ; the partisans 
arising from real property. of the Church being their real di- 

Pen insula. — in neither of these rectors. If any thing were wanting 
kingdoms have any measures of deci- to prove the greatness of Mina f s 
sive importance occurred since our talents, it would be found in the 
last report. In Lisbon the supporters circumstance of his maintaining the 
of the Apostolical party, relying on cause of the Constitution so long in 
the countenance and protection of the very district which present events 
Don Miguel, ha<re been exerting them- prove to be the strong-holds of priest- 
selves with increased confidence and craft and monkery, 
activity ; so much so, that it is hardly Greece. — A gallant naval action 
too much to say, that the Constitution, has been fought on behalf of this coun- 
as establi>hed by charter, is virtually try, which has well sustained the 
dead. We suppose that our troops honour of the British flag, and acquired 
will be speedily withdrawn, as, though laurels for the French and Russian 
ready at all times to assist our Ally navies. The Admirals of the two 
in support of his government, we latter natious, Count de Rigny and 
cannot be expected to force a parti- Count lleyden, having consented to 
cular form upon a people unwilling act under the command of the English 
to receive it, and incapable of appre- Admiral Sir Edward Codrington, and 
ciating its value. General Stubbs, the council of war having come to a 
whose acquittal took place as we anti- defenhination that strong measures 
cipated in our last, is now to be* should be resorted to, in order to in- 
brought again to trial; whilst Sal- duce Ibrahim Pacha to discontinue the 
danha, in whose support he incurred exterminating war he has been carry- 
the charges brought against him, has ing on upon the main land, ever since 
been raised to the highest rank of no- the failure of his enterprise in the Gulf 
bility. Portugal thus exhibits the sin- of Patras, the combined squadrons 
cular spectacle of a Sovereign anxious entered the port of Navarino on the 
to rule according to the Constitution, 20th of October, and passing the bat- 
yet served by an administration, in teries, took up a position close to the 
action as well as principle, hostile to Turkish fleet, which was moored in the 
that Constitution and in daily expec- form of a crescent. Oiders were 
tation of a Regent who has long been issued by Sir Edward Codrington thtit 
expatriated for his aversion to it. no guu should be tired unless the Turks 

The king of Spain has returned from themselves commenced hostilities. 
Catalonia, and joined his queen at These orders were punctually obeyed, 
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r and the Turta exhibiting no immediate 
symptoms of aggression, though evi- 
deutly busy in making preparations 
for action, the allied fleets were suf- 
fered to take their station, and their 
Commander to make all his arrange- 
ments without molestation. At length, 
a boat from the Dartmouth passing a 
Turkish fire-ship, the latter fired into 
it and tilled Lieutenant G.W. II. Fitz- 
roy and several of his crew. This 

E roducod a defensive fire from the 
Dartmouth and La Syrene, bearing 
the flag of Hear Admiral De Rigiiy, 
which was stationed close by her. One 
of the Egyptian ships immediately 
commenced a furious cannonade upon 
the French Rear Admiral, which of 
course brought on a return, and soon 
afterwards the battle became general. 
The Commander of the Egyptian fleet, 
Moharem Bey, for some time took no 
part in the affair, and even sent a mes- 
sage to the English Admiral that he 
had no intention of firing at all, and as 
his ships had taken no notice of the 
Asia, though she was moored close to 
his own vessel, no hostilities had taken 
place between the two ships; but at 
this time Sir E. Codrington sent a pilot 
with a flag of truce to Moharein Bey, 
and a message expressing his wish that 
all unnecessary eff usion of blood should 
be avoided; in answer to which his 
messenger was killed alongside the 
Turks* vessels, who shortly after began 
firing into the Asia, and was conse- 
quently very soon effectually destroyed 
by the fire of the latter vessel, sharing 
the same fate as his brother admiral, 
the Capitana Pacha, and fulling off’ to 
the leeward a complete wreck. The 
Turks fought most desperately; two o' 
their admirals going aown wit.i tneir 
colour, flying, and many of their ves- 
sels on becoming disabled, being set 
on fire by such of their crew as were 
enabled to escape from them. This 
bloody and destructive battle continued 
for four hours with unabated fury, the 
continual explosions of the enemy’s 
ships adding not a little to the danger 
and confusion of the scene. . The loss 
on the part of the Turks is stated to be 
tremendous, and of the 70 ships they 
possessed at the commencement of the 
action, eight only are left afloat. Our 
loss amounts to 75 men killed, and 
197 wounded, our three line of battle 


ships being likewise 90 severely bat- 
tered, that Sir E. Codrington has been 
obliged to dismiss them to Malta, there 
to undergo such temporary repairs as 
may enable them to reach howe in 
safety. The French have lost 43 men 
killed and 177 wounded. No return? 
are made of the loss the Russians httve 
sustained, though they are stated to 
have fought very bravely, and com- 
pletely silenced the batteries at 
the entrance of the port. His Ma- 
jesty has been pleased to reward the 
exertions of the three Admirals, by 
bestowing on them th£ (Jrder of the 
Grand Cross of the Bath. 

The rage of Ibrahim Pacha, on re- 
ceiving this, to him, disastrous infor- 
mation, exceeded all bounds, lie 
immediately retreated to Coron, and 
caused the whole of his Greek prison- 
ers, without distinction of age or sex, 
to be put to the sword. 

Intelligence from Constantinople 
states, that news of the action at 
Navarino has thrown that city into the 
utmost confusion. Troops and ship- 
ping under orders have been counter- 
manded ; the Reis Effendi has been 
disgraced, and thrown into confine- 
ment ; whilst communication with the 
foreign ambassadors has suddenly 
become extremely frequent, messen- 
gers innumerable passing and re- 
passing long after the usual hours of 
diplomatic business. It is the general 
opinion of the Europeans there, that 
all must and will be settled to the 
entire satisfaction of the allied powers, 
and immediately. 

Ui'ssia an 11 Persia. — Accounts 
from Petersburg, of the 22d of Oct. 
report the surrender of the foi tress of 
Erivaiu to the forces of the former; 
and that Ilassan Khan and the garri- 
son, consisting of three thousand men, 
remain prisoners of war. The date of 
this transaction is not given. 

Flo 11 idas. — These provinces are 
beginning to feci the effects of the 
spirit of activity and enterprise which 
so powerfully characterises the sub- 
jects of the United States. The culture 
of various articles of West India pro- 
duce lias been attempted, and with 
successs ; both the* boil and climate 
ate favoemhle to these, and the quality 
of the sugar raised there proves much 
superior to that of Louisiana. 



TABLES OF CANDLELIGHT. 737 

Wc commenced inserting these Tables in April last; as we think it proper thatf the series* for a 


year should be comprised In the same Volume, we now give the remainder. 


DECEMBER. 
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ECCLESIASTICAL INTELLIGENCE. 

NEW CHURCHES. 

Allington. — The new Church at Allington, in Dorsetshire, has been i 

the Lord BisVop of Bristol. 

Ramsgate. — The new Church of St. George, which has been recently erected dt 
Ramsgate, has been consecrated by his Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury. 

RiPbN. — Tlie new Ciiurch at Ripon, completed within the short period of twelve 
months, and erected at the sole expense of the Rev. Edward Kilvington, has been con* 
secrated by his Grace the Archbishop of York, and opened for Divine Service. 

CheAenham. — Three new Churches are erecting at Cheltenham; one of them is in 
a state of great forwardness. The Trustees appointed under Act of Parliament have 
signified their/ ntention of nominating, for the approval of the Lord Bishop of the Dioccsc, 
the Rev. G. Bonner, B. D. of Emmanuel College, Cambridge, and the R^v.lV. S. Phillips, 
M. A. Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford^as Ministers of two of them. 

Stamford Hill Chapel. — The Cnapel of Ease at Stamford Hill, in the parish of 
Hackney, which has recently been enlarged by the present Trustees, was consecrated on 
Thursday, the 22d of November, by the Lord Bishop of London. The Bishop was 
received at the doors by the Clergy of Hackney and the Trustees of the Chapel. After 
the service of Consecration and the Morning Prayers were concluded, the Sermon was 
preached by the Lord Bishop. The building will now contain upwards of a thousand 
persons, and in the new arrangement of the interior an ample provision has been made 
of free sittings for the poor. This is the second Consecration which has taken place in 
the parish of Hackney within a period of little more than three years; and it affords 
another instance of the unwearied zeal which is ever watching to promote the spiritual 
welfare of the parish. 


r Peterborough Cathedral. — We have the satisfaction to inform our readers that 
the proposed plan for renewing the interior of this Cathedral, which we noticed in our 
number for August last, will be carried into effect, as the subscriptions nearly amount to 
the sum required. A list of the Subscribers is now before us; the contributions of the 
Nobility and of the Clergy of the diocese generally, besides those Vonnected with the 
Cathedral, are very liberal ; but we are peculiarly gratified in observing the generosity 
and excellent spirit manifested by the inhabitants of the city of Peterborough ; — a spirit 
which is indeed highly honourable to the individuals, and which will rejoice every one 
who sees, in the affection of its members, the pruise and prosperity of the Church he 
loves. 


Nova Scotia. — A very interesting account has been received in this country, of the 
Primary Visitation of the Bishop of Nova Scotia to a distant part of his Diocese during 
the months of June and July last. We regret that our limits will not admit of a more 
detailed accodnt of his Lordship's reception and exertions than that which is subjoined. 

On the 28th of May the Bishop arrived at Newfoundland, and on the morning of the 
31st, he received a congratulatory Add res from the Clergy of the Archdeaconry, to which 
his Lordship returned the following Answer: 

“ Rev. Brethren, — My warmest than]f$ are due for your kind congratulations upon 
my arrival at St. John's, and for the affectionate manner in which you regard the first 
Episcopal visit to this populous and important part of my charge. 

“ It was impossible that the Church should not have shared in the general inconve- 
nience that has hitherto been felt from the unsettled condition of this extensive island; 
while the wide separation of the Clergy from their brethren, and from large portions of 
their own flocks — the great difficulty of intercourse — the remote distance to which they 
were obliged to look for advice and assistance — and the want of those particular ordi- 
nances whose administration is essential to the full benefit which the Church desires to 
confer upon all her member! — pressed upon you with peculiar disadvantage. 

“ But you will now partake with gratitude of the many general advantages that are 
Opening upon this ‘colony, from the permanent character that has aecenily been given to 
its government, by the paternal regard of our beloved Sovereigfh 9 , and among these, I 
trust, with the blessing of God, we shall soon be enabled to number the extended influence 
of the Gospel, by an increase of the Clergy, and an enlargement of the Church. 

The feelings you have expressed in your Address of this day afford me the best 
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pledge you can offer, for that zealous and cordial co-operation on your pafy without whicl^ 
the benefit of an Episcopal visit would have been necessarily diminished. 

“ I thank you for the exertions you have made in preparing your people for the 
solemn offices in which they are to be engaged ; and join in your prayers that tl\p richest 
blessings from above may attend our united labours for their welfare. 

11 lie assured of my anxious interest in everything that affects your own usefulness and 
the well-doing of your several flocks. I humbly, but most earnestly and affectionately, 
commend yourselves and them to the gracious guidance, protection, and Messing of the 
fcrgpt Shepherd of the Christian fold. “ John Nova Scotia. 

“ To the Vendable the Archdeacon, and the Rev. the Clergy of Newfoundland.* 

“ St. John's, Newfoundland, May 3 1st, 1827.” 

On Sunday the 3d of June, the Bishop consecrated the Church at St. John’s, and on 
the following morning preached a Sermon, preparatory to the formation of a. District 
Committee of the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge. The collection at the 
Church amounted to j£36 10s., besides an additional sum of nearly ^60 which was 
subscribed by the Clergy and Inhabitant who were present at the Meeting. # 

The following List of Churches consecrated and persons confirmed will give oUr readers 
an idea of the laborious nature of the Bishop’s Visitation: 


1827. 
June 3 
10 

12 


13 

If. 

17 

19 

20 
21 

24 

25 


26 
28 
July 1 

4 

5 

6 
10 
12 

15 


Visited . 

St John’s, Newfoundland 

Carhonoar 

Harbor Grace 

Island Cove 

Bay Roberts 

Bcarnecd 

Ship Cove 

Bona\enture 

Trinity 

New Pcrlican 

Heart’s Content 

New Harbor 

Bonavista 

King's Cpve 

Keels 

Salvage 

Grccnapound 

Twillingate 

Exploits Burnt Island 

Fogo 

Newfoundland 
Torbay 
Petty Harbor 

Fcrryland ] 


Consecrated. Confirmed . 

St. John’s Church 316 

St. James’s Church and Burial Ground 70 

St Paul’s Church and Burial Ground 332 

St. John’s Church and Burial Ground 79 

(Church unfinished) 56 

St. Mark’s Church and Burial Ground 
St. Luke’s Church and Burial Ground 75 

St. John’s Church and Burial Ground 
St. Paul’s Church and Burial Ground 367 

(Church unfinished) 54 

St. Mary’s Church and Burial Ground 64 

St George’s Church and Burial Ground 24 
Christ’s Church and Burial Ground 210 

St James’s Church and Burial Ground 27 

St. Philip's Church and Burial Ground 37 

49 

St. Stephen’s Church 76 

St. Peter’s Church and Burial Ground 93 

(Church unfinished) 49 

St. Andrew’s Church and Burial Ground 40 
St John’s Burial Ground 64 

St. Nicholas’ Church and Burial Ground 52 

St. David’s Church and Burial Ground 78 

Two Burial Grounds ( Church unfit for > gg 

Consecration ) t S 


Before the return of the Bishop to Halifax, upwards of 5000 miles had been traversed, 
and in addition to the preceding Consecrations and Cgnfl|malions, thirty Sermons, Charges, 
or Exhortations were delivered. The impassion left upon the minds of the people is 
reported, by those who witnessed it, to have Ween very pleasing. His Lordship expressed 
himself delighted with the state of the Church in general; and he considers that much 
good lias been effected by those to whom the momentous charge of # souls has been 


entrusted. 


LIST OF PREFERMENTS. 

The Kino has been pleased to recommend to the Dean and Chapter < 
to elect the Right Reverend Father in God, Georoe, now Bishop of SoDORaml M a N y 
to the See of g RociiESTEB, the entne being void by the translation of the late Bnho/ 

%^K,no to recommend to the Dean and Chapterof W'NCHeaTBR, 

to elect the Right Rev. Father in God, Charles Richard, now BnJiop £U« MW. 
to the See of Winchester, the same being void by the death of the late Bishop thereof. 
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List Preferments. 

Name. Preferment . County. Diocese. Patron. 

f * * u ( Great Ponton, R. with Lincoln Lincoln Preb.ofN. Grantham 

K'.. :. . . . I "rtll R R. a " d } Rutland Peterb. Marquis of Exeter 

Bowen, W Ewyas Harold, V. Hereford St. Davids Rev. Dr. Trcnchard 

Bray, Bidlake • • . • Lidford, R. Devon. Exeter The King 

n , r, «« S Great Hampden, R. with 1 n , T - , \ Earl of 

Brooks, G.W. .. 1 Great Kimble, V. j Bucks Lmcoln ( Buckinghamshire 

Byaio, B. B Sampford Courtenay, B. Devon Exeter j j^pg'^Colf'carab 

Ellis, W? *. • • Ceidio, P. C. Carnarv. Bangor T. P. J. Parry, Esq. 

Gilly, W. S. . . • * • • St. Margaret, Durham, P.C. Durham Durham Dn.& Ch. of Durham 

Griffith, E Prebend in Cath. Church of St.Davids Bishop of St. Davids 

Griffiths, 'John .... Preb. in Cath. Church of Rochester Lord Chancellor 

Hames, W Chagford, R. Devon Exeter Mrs. Grace llnmes 

Homfray, E Longdon, P.C. »SaIop Hereford R. of Pontesbury 

„ . * ¥ $ Llandrygarne, F/C. with ) . . n ( Priuc. dhd Fell, of 

Hughes, J } Bodwrog, P. C. v i An S lcsca Ban »° r j Jesus Coll. Oxford 

Hutchins, B.W. .. East Bridgeford, B. Notts York { M^aten C<dl!' Ox£ 

Jones, David • • • • Aberyscir, V. Brecon St.Davids Viscount Ashbrook 

Jones, E Llandegai, P. C. Carnarv. Bangor Lady Pcnrhyn 



Kerr, H. F. C. . ... Dittisham, R. Devon Exeter E. of Mt. Edgcumbc 

Landon, J. ...... Bishop’s Taunton, V. Devon Exeter Dean of Exeter 

Lewis, P.J. ..•••• Cwinyoy, V. Montnou. St.Davids Earl of Oxford 

Lo,,sdale - J Preb - in Ca ' 11 - Chureh of { Covont} A terbury ' Zfion-T' 

Molesworth, J. E. N. Domestic Chaplain to the Earl of Guilford 

Parker, J Llanmercwig, R. Montgom.St. Asaph Bishop of St. Asaph 

Parry, J. P.J Llangelyuin, R. Merion. Bangor T. P. J. Parry, Esq. 

Payne, II. D. C. L. Northmoor, P. C. Oxford Oxford St7jolli?s Cdh^Oxf. 

Price, H Mast, of Gram. School Bangor Tue Governors 

Robinson, Hastings Great Warlcy, It. Essex London St. John's Coll. Cam. 

Rusby, S. S Coton, R. Cainb. Ely Caili. Hall, Cnmh. 

Sandford, John . . . . Chillinghain, V. Northum. Durham Bishop of Durham 

Sanford, W. • •••• • Newpoit, P.C. Salop Lichfield The Ld. Chancellor 

Squire, J. F. ••••• . Beachampton, R. Burks Lincoln Cuius Coll. Cainb. 

Sutton, Evelyn .... Prebend of Westminster Middles. London The King 


UNIVERSITY INTELLIGENCE. 

. O aFORD. 

its " 


On Wednesday, October 3 lit, the fol- 
lowing Degrees were conferred : 

BACHELOR. I* DIVINITY. 

Rev. II. Hey Knifcht, Fell, of Queen’s Coll. 

MASTERS OF ARTS. 

Rev. Ralph Maude, Brasennose Coll. 
Thomas Gerard Leigh, Brasennose Coll. 
Rev. J. Temple Mansel, Stud, of Ch. Ch. 
Rev. Thomas Hope, University ('oil. 
Algernon Grenfell, Schol. of Uni vers. Coll. 
Kev. F. Chambrl Steel, Schol. of Jesus Coll. 
Kev. John Philip Sydenham, Exeter Coll. 

BACHELORS OP ARTS. 

John Thomas Bridges, Wadham College, 
Grand Compounder. 


•Richard Jervis Stntharn, Exhibitioner ui 
Corpus Christi Coll. 

Charles Scott, Brasennose Coll. 

William Bannerinan, Brasennose Coll. 

The Hon. A. W. Ashley Cooper, B. A. 
of Christ Church; the Hon. A. C. Talbot, 
B. A. of Chridt Church; the Hon. C. A. 
Murray, B. A. of Oriel, have been admitted 
Fellows of All Souls’ College, (being of kin 
to the Founder) ; and A. G. Lethbridge, 
B. A. of Christ Church, has been udmi' 1 d 
Probationary Fellow of All Souls’. 

Francis Hague Gtrtwell, B. A. Exhibi- 
tioner of Brasennose College, has been 
elected a Fellow of that Society on the old 
foundation. 
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It has been unanimously agreed in Con- 
vocation, to accept a bequest made to the 
University by the late Lieut.-Col. Boden, 
of the Hon. East India Company’s service. 
The pillowing is an extract from the Will, 
dated August 15, 1811: 

_ 44 1 do hereby give and bequeath all and 
Viggular my said residuary estate and ef- 
fects, with the accumulations thereof, if any, 
and the stocks, funds, and securities where- 
on the same shall have been laid out and 
invested, unto the University of Oxford, to 
be by that body appropriated in and towards 
the erection and endowment of a Professor- 
ship in the Shanskrect language, at or*in 
any or either ^f the colleges of the said 
University; being of opinion that a, more 
general and critical knowledge of that lan- 
guage will be a means of enabling my 
countrymen to proceed in the conversion 
of the natives of India to the Christian reli- 
gion, hy disseminating a knowledge of the 
sacred Scriptures amongst them more ef- 
fectually than all other means whatsoever.” 

The llev. Aithur Johnson, M. A. Fellow 
of Wadham College, has been elected Pro- 
fessor of Anglo-Saxon, on the foundation 
of Ur. llawliiisou, in the room of the Rev. 
C. J. Ridley, M. A. Fellow of University 
College, who had held it for five years, the 
time limited hy the Will of the Founder. 

11EC. REES CONFERRED. 

1J AC II El,** IN divinity. 

Rev. W. Wilson, Wadliam Coll. Grand Comp. 

KH'UELOK IN CIVIL LAW. 

Rev. Charles Pilkingtou, Fell, of New Coll. 

MASTERS OF Alt TS. 

Henry Somers Cocks, Ch. Ch. Grand Comp. 
Sir («. Prcvost, Bart. Oriel Coll. G rand Comp. 


Rev. Charles Hopklnson, (Jueen’s Coll. 
Rev. Richard Antram, Queen's Coll. 
Thomas Morris, Magdalen Ilall. 

Rev. Edward Kitson, Fell, of Ballfol Coll. 
Rev. Frederick Oakeley, Fell, of Balliol Coll. 

. BACHELORS OF ARTS. 

Robert Eden, Ch. Ch. Grand Comp. 
Spencer Smith, Balliol Coll. Grand Comp. 
William Thomas Wyld, Chris; Church. 
John Malcolm, Christ Church. 

Sidney Bazulgettc, Balliol Coll. 

Wm. Ward Jackson, Schol. of Lincoln Coll. 
Francis Fulford, Fellow of Exeter Coll. 
James Aldridge, Exeter Coll. 

Philip Henry Lee, B.A? of Br^ennose 
C/ffegc, has been elected a Fellow of that 
Society. 

The following Degrees have been con- 
ferred : 

BACHELORS IN DIVINITY. 

T. Gunston Calhoun, Fell, of Magd. ColL 
George Masters, Magdalen Hall. 

MASTERS OF ARTS. 

Patrick Boyle, Oriel Coll. Grand Comp. 
John Evans, Scholar of Worcester Coll. 
William Simcox Bricknell, Worcester Coll. 
George Horatio Iladfield, Pembroke Coll. 
George Du Heaume, Fell, of Pemb. Coll. 
Thomas Ogier Ward, Queen’s Coll. 

William Brock, Queen’s Coll. 

John Shepherd Birley, Brasennose Coll. 
Francis Lillyman D’Ewes Coke, Ch. Ch. 
Dacrcs Adams, Christ Church. 

Charles Bannatyne, Balliol Coll. 

George Stephens Dickson, University ColL 
John Clarke, Exeter Coll. 

H. Bentley Metcalfe, Schol. of Lincoln Coll. 
John Griffiths, Scholar of Wadham Coll. 
James Cony Connellan, Oriel Coll. 


MARRIED, 

Rev. R. W. Hutchins, M.A. Fellow of Magdalen College, to Eliza, youngest daughter 
of S. Marriott, Esq. of Brompton. 


CAMBRIDGE. 


The Seatonian Prize for the present year • 
lias been adjudged to the Rev. Edward 
Smcdlcy, M.A. of Sidney Coll. Subject, 
The Marriage at Cana in Galilee . 

The Rev. Thomas Turton, B. D. late 
Professor of Mathematics, and Fellow and 
Tutor of Catharine Hall, has been elected 
Regius Professor of Divinity, on the resig- 
nation of the Lord Bishop of Lincoln. 

The Rev. Martin Davy, I). D. Master of 
Csrtis College, has been elected Vice-Chan- 
cellor of the Universiy for the ensuing year. 

Allred Power, B.«fe Scholar of Clare 
Hall, and a Scholar of the University on 
Dr, Battle’s foundation, has been unani- 
mously elected Lay Fellow of Downing 
College, after a contest with five competitors. 


The subject of the Norrisian Prize Essay 
for the ensuing year is — The nature and 
use of Parables as employed by Christ . 

Graces to the following effect have passed 
the Senate: * 

1. To confirm the report of the Syndi- 

cate appointed 44 to inquire whether any 
and what alterations may be made with ad- 
vantage in the examination for the degrees . 
of B. A.” I 

2. To appoint Dr. French, Professor 
Airy, Mr. Cation of St. John’s College, 
Mr. Sheepshanks of Trinity College, Mr. 
King of Queen's College, a Syndicate fbt 
taking care of the public rooms and instru- 
ment!! in the Observatory till the end sf 
Lent term, 1828, if the Plumian professor 
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should not pn viously recover from indis- 
position. 

3. To appoint Mr. Thirl wall, of Trinity 
College) one of the Examiners for the Clas- 
sical Tripos. 

The following Degrees have also been 
conferred : 

DOCTOR IN DIVINITY. 

Rev. Thomas Shephard, Magdalene Coll. 
Hector of Cruxeaton, Hants. 

BACHELORS IN DIVINITY. 

Thomas Mackreth, St. Peter’s Coll. 
Augustus Davies Ions, St.John’s Coll. 


MASTER OF,ARTS. 

Robert Prioleau Roupell, Trinity Coll. 

BACHELORS OF ARTS. 

John Wilder, Fellow of King’s Coll. 

John Corser, Trinity Coll. 

John William Daltry, Trinity Coll. ' 

Mark Cooper, St. John's Coll. 

Charles Fryer, St.John’s Coll. 

Boulton Brander, Queen's Coll. 

Algernon Langton, Downing Coll. 

The Degree of Doctor in Divinity has 
been conferred, by royal mandate, on the 
Rev. Thomas Turton, of Catharine Hall, 
Regius Professor of Divinity. 


MARRIEb, 

Rev. Sidney Gedgc, M. A. Fellow of^atharinc Hall, to Clara, eldest daughter of Mr. 
Deck, of Bury. 

Rev. Charles Porter, M. A. Fellow and Tutor of Caius College, to Penelope, eldest 
daughter of the late R. Fleetwood, Esq. 


CLERGYMEN DECEASED. 

On Thursday, the 15th of November, at Kingston Hall, Dorsetshire, in the 77th year 
of his age, the Right Reverend George Pretyman Tomline, D. D. Lord Bishop of 
Winchester, and Prelate of the Order of the Garter. 

Name. Prefcrmmt. 

St. Marg. Westminster, R. 

Preb. of Westminster, 

Cromwell, R. 


Clinton, C. Fynes 

Davies, L 

Everett, W 


Llanmerewig, R. 
Romford, V. 


Hi Id yard, J 

Kirk, J 

Knott, W. S« • • • • 
Maddison, G 

Mitchell, W.F 

Morgan, W 

Pul lan, T 

Roberts, E. F 

Swayne, G. •••••• 

Thomas, A., LL.D . 


Count!/. 

Middlesex 

Middlesex 

Notts 

Montgomery 
Essex 


C Bondy, V. with 

1 lurk stow, V. and 
C Orimoldby, R. 

{ Scarborough, V. and 
Thwing, R. 

, • Bawdrip, R. 

{ North Rcston, V. and 
Little Grimsby, V. 

• Lidford, R. 

, • Cwmyoy, V. 

»• Famley, P. C. 

> • Chaplain to H. M. S. 

{ Dirham, R. and 
Puckleclmrctf, V. 

. Cliillinghain, V. ® 
f St. George, Bloomsbury 
1 Preb. in Cath. Church of 
Willis, T., D.C.L., . < Preb. Asgarby 

f Wateringbury, V. 


) 


} 

J* Lii 


Lincoln 

Lincoln 

York 

Somerset 

Lincoln 


} 


Devon 
Monmouth 
York 

Gloucester 

Gloucester 

Nor thumb. 
Middlesex 
Rochester 
Lincoln 

Kent 


Patron. 

D. & C. Westminster 
The King 
Duke of Newcastle 
Bishop of St. Asaph 
f Wurden and Fell, of 
\\*:w Coll. Oxford 

Lord Yarborough 

Dudley North, Esq. 
( E. Thompson, Esq. 
( Lord Chancellor 
Rev. S. Sinnnons 

{ W. Hornby, Esq. 

J. Nelthorpc, Esq. 
The King 
Earl of Oxford 
V. of Leeds 


and Chapter 


/ Dean n 
\ of Wells 
Bishop of Durham 

J Lord Chancellor 

Bishop of Lincoln 
f Dean and Chapter 
l of Rochester 


, NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

We are compelled to postpone our notice of the Amulet, Memoir of Archdeacon 
ttaubeny, and some other Articles. 

We shall endeavour to procure the information requested by a Correspondent respecting 
the constitution of the Episcopal Church in the United States of America. 

We have received A.tft., Report of Cardiff School, <p. t Clcricus, and an excellent Report 
by the Chaplain of Norwich Goal. 
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